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It has been said, that he who is simple enough to hope to please all the world, deserves for 
that simplicity to please no one ; and yet the Proprietors of the Illuminated M aqazine 
have in some measure risked such unprofitable consequence, albeit they have happily 
avoided the threatened dilemma. The present position enjoyed by this publication trium- 
phantly vindicates the opinion of its Projectors, that there were thousands of readers yet 
unsupplied with a periodical in which our social abuses and social follies might be com- 
mented on with boldness, if supported by rincerity of hearty and by an earnest desire 
for their speedy, yet withal, their most charitable amendment. It has been the wish of 
the Proprietors of this work, to speak to the masses of the people ; and whilst sympathizing 
with their deeper and sterner wants, to offer to them those graces of art and literature 
which have too long been held the exclusive right of those of happier fortunes. The 
Proprietors feel more than encouraged by the past; they have an ctssurance that the 
Illuminated Magazine will become ministrant of literary enjoyment to thousands; 
and in no way interfering with the many periodicals already established, will make a 
wide and increasing circle for itself. 

The Projectors of the work fearlessly recall the protestations contained in their Pro- 
spectus: — "Figures and objects erf every kmd there will be, illustrative of the text, in its 
every variety of essay — ^narrative — ^history— of social right and wrong — of the tragedy of 
real life, as of its folly, its whim, its mere burlesque. Our prime object will be variety of 
matter ; so that the readers of the Illuminated Magazine, like the lovers of pine-apples, 
may choose some for one flavour, some for another, and some, — and we trust the greater 
number — ^for all." 

To the pages of the present volume the Proprietors refer with pride for the realization* 
of their promises. 
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ELIZABETH AND VICTORIA. 

BY THE EDITOR. 




Evert generation compaied to the age It imme- 
diately succeeds^ is but a further lapse from Para- 
dise. Every grandfather is of necessity a wiser^ 
kinder^ nobler being than the grandson doomed to 
follow him — every grandmother chaster, gentler, 
more self-denying, more devoted to the beauty of 
goodness, than the giddy, vain, thoughtless crea- 
ture, who in her time is sentenced to be grand- 
xpother to somebody, whose stiU increased defects 
will only serve to bring out the little lustre of the 
gentlewoman who preceded her. Man, undoubt- 
edly, had at the first a fixed amount of goodness 
bestowed upon him ; but this goodness, by being 
passed from generation to generation, has, like a 
very handsome piece of coin, with arms and 



legend in bold reUef, become so worn by con- 
tinual transit, that it demands the greatest activity 
of faith to believe that which is now cun*ent in 
the world, to be any portion of the identical 
goodness with which the human race was origi- 
nally endowed. Hapless creatures are we ! Moral 
paupers of the nineteenth century^ turning a 
shining cheek upon one another,, and by the 
potent force of swagger, passing off our thin, 
worn, illegible pieces of coin — how ofien, no 
thicker, no weightier than a spangjie on a player's 
robe ! — ^when our glorious ancestors> in the gran- 
deur of their goo&ess, could ring down musical 
shekels ! Nay, as we go back, we find the coin 
of excellence so heavy, so abounding, that how any 
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man — Sampson perhaps excepted — ^had strength 
enough to carry his own virtues about him, 
puzzles the effeminacy of present thought. Folks 
then were doubtless made grave, majestic in 
their movements by the very weight of their 
excellence. Whilst we, poor anatomies — skip- 
jacks of the nineteenth century — we carry all our 
ready virtue in either comer of our waistcoat 
pocket, and from its very lightness, are unhappily 
enabled to act all sorts of unhallowed capers — to 
forget the true majesty of man in the antics of 
the mountebank. Forlorn degradation of the 
human race ! 

But the tears of the reader — for if he have a 
heart of flesh, it is by this time melting in his 
eyes — are not confidently demanded for only the 
one generation whereof (seeing he is our reader) 
he is certainly not the worst unit : but we here re- 
quire of him to weep for posterity ; yes, to sub- 
scribe a rivulet of tears for the generations to 
come. The coinage of the virtues at present in 
circulation among us is so thin, so defaced, so bat- 
tered, so clipt, that it appears to us wholly impos- 
sible that any portion of the currency can descend 
a couple of generations lower. What, then, is to 
become of our grandchildren ? Without one 

!)article of golden truth and goodness left to them, 
or we cannot take into account the two or three 
pieces hoarded — ^as old ladies have hoarded silver 
pennies— what remains, what alternative for our 
descendants but to become a generation of coiners? 
Can any man withstand the terror of this pic- 
ture, wherein all the world are shown as so many 
passers of pocket-pieces, lacquered over vrith 
something that seems like gold aild silver, but 
which, indeed, is only seeming? A picture 
wherein he who is the ablest hypocrite — ^passing 
off the greatest amount of false coin upon his 
neighbour — shall appear the most virtuous per- 
son ? Is not this an appalling scene to contem- 
plate ? Yet, if there be any ti'uth in a common 
theory, if there be any veracity in the words 
written in a thousand pages, uttered at every fire- 
side, dropt in the casual meeting of man and man 
at door-steps, in by-lanes, highways, and market- 
places — the picture we have shadowed forth must 
become an iron present. 

" We shall never see such times again I" 
'* The world isn't what it used to be." 
" When I was a boy, things hadn't come to 
tills pass." 

" The world gets wickeder and wickeder." 
Since the builders of Babel were scattered, 
these thoughts have been voiced in every tongue. 
From the very discontent and fantasticalness of his 
nature, man looks backward at the lost Paradise of 
another age. He affects to snuff the odour of its 
fruits and flowers, and with a melancholy shaking 
of the head, sees, or thinks he sees, the flashing of 
the fiery swords that guard them. And then, in 
the restlessness of his heart, in the pecAishness 
and discontent of his soul, he says all sorts of 



bitter things of the generation he has fallen among ; 
and, from the vanisned glory of the past, predicts 
increasing darkness for the friture. Happily, the 
prophesymg cannot be true; and happily, too, 
for the condition of the prophet, he knows it will 
not. But then there is a sort of comfort in the 
waywardness of discontent; at times, a soothing 
music to the restlessness of the soul in the deep 
bass of hearty grumbling. 

The ingratitude of the act is entirely forgotten 
in the pleasure. "Ha! those were the merry 
days — the golden times of England they were !" 
How often may this be heard from the tradesman, 
the mechanic, as he is borne past Tilbury Fort, 
and the thoughts of Queen Elizabeth, of her 
" golden days,' ring in his brain; and living only 
in the nineteenth century, he has some vague, 
perplexing notion that he has missed an Eden, 
only by a hundred years or two. He thinks not — 
why should he ? — of the luxury he now purchases 
for a shilling ; a luxury, not compassable in those 
golden days by all the power and wealth of aU 
3ie combining sovereigns of the earth ; for he is 
the passenger of a Gravesend steam-boat, the fare 
twelvepence. 




We would not forget that wonder of Eliza- 
beth's navy, the Great Harry. No ; we would 




especially remember it, to compare the marvel, 
with all its terrors, to the agent of our day, which 
wrought and directed from a few gallons of water, 
makes the winded ship but as a log — a dead 
leviathan upon the deep ; which, in the certainty 
and intensity of its power of destruction must, in 
the fulness of time, make blood-spilling war 
bankrupt, preaching peace with all men, even 
from " the cannon's mouth." 

We are, however, a degenerate race. In our 
maudlin sensibility, we have taken under our 
protection the very brutes of the earth — ^the fowk 
of the air — the fish of the sea. We have cast 
the majesty of the law around the asses of the 
reign of Victoria — have assured to live geese a 
property in their own feathers — ^have, with a 
touch of tenderness, denounced the wood-plugged 
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claws of the lobsters of Billingsgate. We have 
a society^ whose motto^ spiritually, is — 



** Nerer to link our pleasnze or our pride 
With suffering of the meanest thing that lives." 

Very different, indeed, was the spirit of the 
English people, when theii- good, and gracious 
Queen Elizabeth smiled sweetly upon bull-dogs, 
and found national music in the growl, the roar 




and the yell of a bear-garden ; whereto, in all 
the courtesy of a nobler and more virtuous age, 
the sovereign led the French ambassador ; Uiat, 
as chroniclers tell us. Monsieur might arrive at a 
sort of comparative knowledge of English bravery, 
iudging the courage of the people by the'stub- 
Dom daring of their dogs. 

Then we had no Epsom, with its high morali- 
ties — ^no Ascot, with its splendour and wealth. 






mm 






Great, indeed, was the distance — deep the 
abyss — ^between the sovereign and the sovereign 
people. 

And in those merry, golden days of good 
Queen Bess, rank was something; it had its 
brave outside, and preached its high prerogative 
from externals. The nobleman declared his no- 
bility by his cloak, doublet, and jerkin ; by the 
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plumes in his hat; by the jewels flashing in his 
shoes. Society, in all its gradations, was inexo- 
rably marked by the tailor and goldsmith. 

But what is the tailor of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ? What doth he for nobility ? Alas ! next 
to nothing. The gentleman is no longer the 
creature of the tailor's hands — the being of his 
shopboard. The gentleman must dress himself, 
in ease, in affability, in the gentler and calmer 
courtesies of life, to make distinguishable the 
nobility of his nature from the homeliness, the 
vulgarity of the very man who, it may be, finds 




nobility in shoe-leather. Thus, gentility of bloody 
deprived by innovation of its external^ livery — 
denied the outward marks of supremacy — is 
thrown upon its bare self to make good its pre- 
rogative. Manner must now do the former duty 
of fine clothes. 

State, too, was, in the blessed times^of Eliza- 




beth, a most majestic matter. The]f queen's car- 




riage, unlike Victoria's, was a vehicle wondrous 
in 3ie eyes of men as the chariot of King Pha- 
roah. Now, does every poor man keep his coach. 




and here it is — price sixpence ! How does the 
economy of luxury vulgarize the indulgence ! 
Travelling was then a grave and serious adven- 
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ti»e. The horse-litter was certainly a more dig- 
niiied means of transit than the faming, boiling, 
roaxing steam-engine, that rushes forward with a 
man as though the human anatomy was no more 
than a woolpack. In the good old times of Queen 
Bess, a man might take his five long days and 
more for a himdred miles, putting up, after a 
week's jolting, at his hostlery, the Queen's Head 




of Islington, for one good night's rest, ere he 
should gird up his loins to enter London. Now, 
is man taught to lose all respect for the hoariness 
of time by the quickness of motion. Now, may 
he pass over two hundred miles in some seven or 
eight hours if he will, taking his first meal in the 
heart of Lancashire, and his good-^night glass at a 
Geneva palace in London. Is it wonderful that 




course, be quicker, and, to the father of all mis- 
chief, much more satbfactory. 

Again, in the good times d EliBaketh, humanity 
was blessed with a modesty, a deference — ^in 
these days of bronze, to be vainly sought lor 
—towards the awfiilness of power, the grim ma- 
jesty of authority. And if^ indeed, it happened 
that some outrageous wretch, forgetM of the pur- 
pose of nature in creating him the Queen's liege- 
man, and therefore her property — ^if, for a moment, 
he should cease to remember the fealty which, by 
the principle of the divine right of kings, should 
be vital to him as the blood in his veins — why, was 
there not provided for Imn, by the benignity of 
custom and the law, a sahrtary remedy ? If he 
advanced a new etfmmm^ ImjL he not ears where- 
with, by hangman's flvrgery, ^ sniglit be cured 
of such disease ? If lie todk m wataken view of 
the rights of his feUaw-ieabjectB, nngbtt he not be 
taught to consider them firom a higher point of 
elevation, and so be instructed ? 



our present days should abound more in sinful 
levity than the days of the good Queen EKEabeth, 
seeing that we may, in the same space of time, 
crowd so much more iniquity? The truth is, 
science has thrown so many hours upon our 
hands, that we are compelled to kUl them 
with all sorts of arrows — which, as moralists de- 
clare, have mortal poison at the barb, however 
gay and brilliant may be the feathers that carry 
it home. Dreadful will be the time when that 
subtle fiend, science, shall perform nearly all 
human drudgery; for then men — ^in their very 
idleness — wiU have nought else to destroy save 
their own souls; atid fiie destruction will, of 




Booksellers, in the merry time of Elizabeth, 
were enabled to vindicate a higher claim to moral 
and physical daring than is permitted to them in 
these dull and dnvelKng ^ys. He who pub- 
lished a book, questioning — thorugh never so 
gently — the prerogative of her Migesty to do just 
as the spirit should move her, might have his 
right hand chopped off*, and afterwards — there 
have been examples of such devotion— wave his 
bloody stump, with a loyal shont of " God save 
the Queen!" But these were merry days — 
golden days— in which the royal prerogative was 
more majestic, more awful, than in the nineteenth 
centurJ^ And wherefore ? The reason is plain 
as the Queen's arms. 

The king of beasts Hves on fiesh. His cami- 
vorousness is one of the great elements of his 
majesty. So was it, in the times of Elizabeth, 
with the Queen's prerogative. It was for the 
most part fed upon flesh. It would be a curious, 
an instructive calculation, could we arrive at the 
precise number of noses, and arms, and hands, 
and human heads, and quarters of ihuman car- 
cases, which— during the merry, golden reign of 
Elizabeth, of those days we shsul never see again 
— ^were required by law to Iceep strong and lusty 
the prerogative of the Virgin Que^i ! How, as 
the human head festered and rotted above the 
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city gates, iras Ae prerogatiye sweetened- by 
the putrefectionl And then tiie daily lessons 
preached hj tlte mute horrot of the dead man's 
month, to the hnman Efe daily passing beneath • 
it ! What precepts of love and gentleness towards 
all men fell from the BbriTelled lips — what Chris- 
tianity gleamed from the withered eyeballs ! 
How admirably were the erery-day thoughts of 
men associated with prerogative, its majesty for 
ever preached by dead meu s tongues — its beauty 
visible in dead men's flesh. Those were the 
golden days — tihe merry days — ^we fibafl never 
see such times again. Now, a poor and frivo- 
lous race, we pass beneath Temple Bar, untaught 
by the stem moralities that from its height were 
wont to instruct our forefethers. In me days 
of Elizabeth, we might have lounged at the 




door of the city shopkeeper, and whilst chaffering 
for a commodity of thra world, have had our 
thoughts elevated by a consideration of the ghasdy 
dnill — grinning a comment upon all earthly 
vanities — above us. Those days are gone — past 
for ever. We have now plate-glass and damty 
painting, and precious woods, in the shops of our 




tradeasgien, but nought to take ujs from the vanity 
of life — no prerogative of a Virgin Queen, in the 
UBefril semblance of a memento mori. 

It is to the want of such stem, yet wholesome 
monitors, we are doubtless to attribute the decay 
of the national character. We are sunk in effemi- 
nacy; withered by the fond ministrings of science. 
The road of life — which, by its ruggedness, was 
wont to try the sinews of our Eliz8U)ethan ances* 
tors — we, their degenerate children, have spread 
as with a carpet, and hung the walls around us 
with radiant tapestry. The veriest household 



drudge of our time is a Sardanapalus compared 
to the lackey of the Virrin Queen. The tatter- 
demalion who lives on highway alms may look 
down upon the beggar of Elizabeth; for Ae! 
mendicant of Victoria may, with his prayed-fiw: 
pence, purchase luxuries unknown to the Dives 
of former days. 

And what — if we listen to complaining pa- 
triotism — what is the evil bom of this? A 1<»bs 
of moral energy; a wasting away of national 
fibre. BeUeve this melancholy philosoj^hy, fOid 
national weakness came in (a moral moth in the 
commodity) with silk stoclangs. Ere then was 
the bearing of man more majestic in the eyes of 
angek! For thcnwas the sword the type of station; 
a gentleman no more appearing Abroad without 
his rapier than a wasp without its stin^. Human 
life could not but lose part of its dignity with its 
cold steijl. What a fine comment on the -charity, 
the gentleness, the humanity of his fellow m«i, 
did every gentleman wear at his side! He was, 
in a manner, his own law-maker, his own execu- 
tioner. In the ludgment of later philosophy, we 
are prone to beheve that the said gentlemen may 
appear at the best ferocious simpletons — creatures 
swaggering " between heaven and earth,** with 
their hands upon their hilts, ready and yearning 
for a thrust at those who took the wall of their 
gentility. Ha! those, indeed, were the good old 
days ! And then came a whining, curd-complex- 
ioned benevolence, and in progress of time, its 
thin, white, womanly fingers unbuckled the sword- 
belt of the bully, and organized police. Sword- 
makers were bankrupt, and human nature lost 
a grace ! 

Thus, it appears, the world has been fitmi a«e 
to t^ declining in virtue, and can only escape the 
very profound of iniquity by a speedy dissolution. 
Every half-dozen years or so, a prophet growls 
from a cellar, or cries from the altitude of a gar- 
ret, the advent of the last day. An esffthquake, 
or some other convulsion (the particulars of which 
are only vouchsafed to the prophet) is to destroy 
the earth, or London at least; whereupon, old 
gentlemen remove to Gravesend, and careful 
housewives take stock of their plate. Now, ev^ry 
such prophecy, instead of bewildering honest peo- 
ple with all sorts of fears, and all sorts of anxiedes 
for their personal proper^, ought to make them 
sing thanksgiving songs ror the promised bless- 
ing. It beiilg the creed of these people that 
the world gets worse and worse, they would at 
least have the comfort- to know that they had seen 
the last of its wickedness. For a moment, reader, 
we will suppose you one of these. Consider, upon 
your own faith, what a terrible wretch will ne- 
cessarily be your great-great-great-great-great- 
grandson ! Well, would it not be satisfaction to 
you that this dragon (we believe dragons are 
oviparous) should be crushed in the egg of the 
future? How would you like your own flesh 
and blood inevitably changed by the course of 
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time into the anatomy of something very like a 
demon ? Tou are bad enough as you are ; that 
dismal truth your own humility preaches to 
you; to say nothing of the plain-speaking of 

J^our neighbours. No ; out of pure love and pity 
or humanity^ you ought to wish all the world to 
stop with your own pulse. It is hard enough 
now, even for the best of us, to keep on me 
respectable side of the statutes; but, with the 
growing wickedness of the world, we should like 
to know what sort of metal will the laws be made 
of. The great social link must, inevitably, be a 
fetter. 

How often have we stood, with the unseen 
tears in our eyes, watching the nobility of the 
land, in nobility's best bib and tucker, winding 
in golden line to the drawing-room of Queen 
Victoria! Alas I degenerate dukes — ^faded duch« 
esses. Marquises mllen upon evil times— mar- 
chionesses very dim indeed ! What are you to 
the nobility of Elizabeth ? What to the grandees 
of those merry days, the golden shadow of which 
is brightness itself to the cold, grey ghmmering 
of the present? We have yet one thought to 
comfort us ; and that is, a half belief that the 
court of Elizabeth was held as nothing to all 
courts preceding ; and so back, until Englishmen 
mourned over the abomination of cloaks and 
vests, sorrowing for those golden days, those 
good old times of the painted Britons ! Great 
was the virtue abounding in woad; grievous the 
wilfid iniquity woven in broad- cloli. 

Queen JBlizabeth died — fair, regal bud I — in 
the sweetness of virginity ; and though the sun 
(by some despairing effort) managed to rise the 
next morning, it has never been wholly itself 
since. She died, and was brought to Wmtehall, 
to the great calamity of the fish then swimming 
in the river ; for a poet of the day, quoted by 
Camden, has eternized the evil that in the hour 
fell upon Thames flounders:— - 

'* The Qaeene vas brought by water to 'Whitehall ; 
At eyery stroake the oaies teares let fall ; 
More cl\mg about the barge ; fish under -water 
Wept out their eyes ofpeaHe, and swame blinde after, 
I think the bargemen might -with easier thighea 
Haye rowed her thither in her i>eople'8 eyes. 
Yet, howsoere, thus much my thoughts naTe Bcann*d, 
She'd come by water, had she come by land." 

So closed the golden days of Queen Elizabeth; 
leaving us, in all the virtues and comforts of the 
world, the bankrupt children of Queen Victoria ! 

Unworthy is he of the balmy sweetness of 
this blessed May who can think so 1 A churlish, 
foolish, moody traitor to the spirit of goodness and 
beauty that, as with the bounty of the sun and 
air, calls up forms of loveliness in his path, and 
surrounds him with ten thousand household bless- 



ing ! With active presences, which the poet of 
Elizabeth, in even his large love for man, could 
scarce have dreamed of; or, dreaming, seen them 
as a part of fairy fantasy — a cloud-woven pageant ! 

Let the man who lives by his daily sweat pause 
in his toil, and, with his foot upon his spade, watch 
the white smoke that floats in the distance ; listen 
to the lessening thunder of the engine that, in- 
stinct with Yulcanian life, has rushed, devouring 
space, before it. That little curl of smoke hangs in 
the air a thing of blessed promise — that roar of 
the engine is the melody of hope to unborn gene- 
rations. Sut now, the digger of the soil looks 
moodily at that vapour, and nis heart is festering 
with the curse upon the devil Steam ; that fiend 
that grinds his bones beneath the wheels of British 
Juggernaut. Poor creature ! The seeming de- 
mon is a beneficent presence that, in the ripeness 
of time, will work regeneration of the hopes of 
men. 

Let the poor man — the mechanic of a town — 
look around him. Let him in his own house, 
humble thouffh it be, acknowledge the presence 
of a thousand comforts which, had he lived two 
centuries ago, he could not with a baron's wealth 
have purchased. Not mere creature enjoyments ; 
but humanizing, refining pleasures, drawing man 
nearer to man, expanding the human heart, and 
imparting to humanity the truest greatness in 
the greatest gentleness. 

"What!" it may be asked — '*^can you have 
the hardihood, or the ignorance, to vaunt these 
days above the days of Elizabeth ? These days, 
with famine throwing the shuttle — with ignorance, 
wholly brutish, digging in the pit — with gold, a 
inonster all brain, and so the very worst of mon- 
sters — dominating throughout the land, and 
crushing the pulses of .thousands within its hard, 
relentless grasp ? Would you not rather pray for 
a return of those merry, merry days, when men 
were whipped, imprisoned, branded, burnt, at 
little more than the mere will of M«gesty, for 
mere opinion— but who had, nevertheless, bacon 
and bread and ale sufficient to the day ?" 

No ; we would go no step backward, but many 
in advance ; our faith still increasing in the en- 
larged sympathies of men ; in the reverence which 
man has learned and is still learning to pay 
towards the nature of his fellow-men ; in the deep 
belief that whatever change may and must take 
place in the social fabric, — we have that spirit of 
wisdom and tolerance (certainly* not a socisd crea- 
ture of the golden days^ waxing strong among 
us, — so strong that the faoric will be altered and 
repaired brick by brick and stone by stone. 
Meanwhile, the scafiTolding is fast growing up 
about it. 
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Pboplb who look for only comfort and good 
cheer^ with constant amusement on the way^ 
would do better to study the history and geography 
of Sindh by means of travellers' records^ than to 
renture a personal expedition on its classic river ; 
for its dust-storms and its deserts are alike grievous 
to the eye, while the sterility of a misgoverned 
country afflicts the traveller, on whichever side 
his view may fall. 

For myself, however, I have found considerable 
interest in Sindh ; but this has been derived from 
an intimate acquaintance with the country, its 
princes and people ; and the traits which I thought 
most characteristic, I have endeavoured to group 
together, for the purpose of affording to the reader, 
if possible, a coup cTceil of this new country of 
our occupation. 

The great feature in Sindh is, of course, its 
river ; and although I have since voyaged upon 
the beautiful stream of Egypt, the Nile gives me 
no reason to alter my opinion, that the Indus is 
far the noblest river of the East. 

During the inundations caused by the melting 
of the mountain snows, this great stream rushes 
furiously down from the magnificent range of the 
distant Himalayas to the sea, breaking down 
banks, whirling along trees, and in its mighty 
strength defying even the power of steam. The 
fisher, at this season, draws back appalled from 
its waves ; and the native crafl, rude and strong as 
it is^ dare not oppose its currents. I have sailed 
on the Indus when the eye could not descry its 
banks, and when a body thrown on it was instantly 
dragged down by the power of its whirlpools, 

* [The accounts leceived by the last Indian mail invest this 
paper -with peculiar interest. The power of the Ameers is 
destroyed. We required the free navigation of the Indus, 
without restxaint or control : it was granted. " We then, 
says the Bombay Timet, ** demanded a long and valuable strip 
of territory from Karracchee to the firontiers of Bawhalpore, 
which was to be made over ostensibly, but pf course for our 
own ptizposes, to the Bajah of the latter coimtry. This like- 
wise, after some discussion, was acceded to; but the Ameers 
declhaed to give up their Shikarsrurs, or huntine-erounds, 
which run alons the banks, up to me very edge of me river. 
Now this refrisu was peculiarly unfortunate, inasmuch as for 
the conyenience of tracking, we required to have the imme- 
diate banks quite clear of jungle. Conceiving, rightly enough, 
that a concession on tins point would eventually lead to 
the utter annihilation of theu: valued hunting-grounds, the 
Ameers obstinately refdsed to yield. War ensued. The 
chiefr of Hyderabad wished to maintain their Shikargurs ; 
we desired partially to. destroy them, in order to promote our 
commerce on the Indus ; the cbieU refrwed to yield up their 
territory— we made war upon them and took it 1 Let it be 
borne in mind that they had agreed to every demand but 
this ; that thev had signed the proposed treaty ; and that we 
had not the shadow of a right to make furtner exactions." 
The Ameers fought bravely ; out their troops were butchered, 
and they thcmselves axe now prisoners dependant upon our 
justice and our clemency ! This achievement has been called 
"a glorious yictoiy!" Keduce the transaction to private 
life, and we think it would bear the hard words— robbery 
and murder.-^EDiTos.] 



and seen no more ; but the nost remarkable in- 
stance I remember of this pectdiar feature of the 
Indus, was on one occasion when I happened to 
be standing in the garden of the Sukkur resi- 
dency. A crowd of people were crossing with 
horses and goats from the opposite bank of the 
river, when, suddenly, a movement upset the boat; 
it was once only whirled round by the current, 
and in a moment more not a vestige remained of 
either it or its hapless occupants. 

In the winter months, however, the stream is 
sluggish, calm, and placid,* and on its bosom 
floats fearlessly the puUah fisherman, earnestly 
engaged in his vocation, or voyaging, it may be^ 
to a neighbouring village. Few things in Sindh ' 
appear to the traveller so strange as this; and 
however often he may have voyaged upon the 
Indus, , and consequently remarked these fisher- 
men, he can never regard them without interest 
and curiosity. These fishers all live on the river 
banks, and farm it in tracts; they subsist their 
families on the proceeds of their toil, and procure 
them in the following way. Their chief pro- 
perty consists of an earthem vessel, and a coarse 
net fastened to a forked bamboo. On shore, the 
fisher carries this vessel on his head, and the net 
upon his shoulder, so that his implements do not 
incommode him much ; but when at the river's 
edge, he casts the vessel, like bread upon the 
water, and himself on it, and strikes out into the 
noidst of the stream. Here he expects his prey, 
and holds his net perpendicularly in the stream 
until he snares the fish; on which, takiiig it itom 
the toil, he mercifully stabs it (which, after all, is 
more pitiful than suffering it to gasp forth its hfe 
on a cold marble slab), and drops it into the 
vessel, commencing sport anew. The pullah is a 
delicious fish, and the Sindhians brod it in a 
fashion calcidated to tempt the most« fastidious 
epicure to eat thereof; but, as a good Moha- 
medan, the fisher never rises from the water 
without smoothing his beard, and uttering^ a 
" Bismillah ! " which sort of grace seems to entitle 
him to his feast. 

It is very remarkable how fearless these people 
are when seated on this description of frail craft. 
I remember once to have been voyaging up the 
Indus in the Planet steamer, the rate at which we 
were going casting up mimic waves of no incon- 
siderable size, when, suddenly looking down, I 
saw a Sindhian not lying, but seated on the 
common earthern vessel, already within the in-* 
fluence of the steamer. There was not a particle 
of fear perceptible in the man's demeanour ; but, 
on the contrary, he sat with folded arms and up- 
turned fiice, sBttiling most knowingly at us, and 
showing the finest teeth that could be imagined, 
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for which he owed much, I fancy, to his river 
diet. The fishermen of the Indus are all a fine 
race, and their wives and daughters tall, robust, 
and often handsome ; they share the toils of the 
men, and commonly steer the boats, which are 
sometimes their only nome. The costume of these 
damsels is more picturesque, but not so grateful 
as that of the Hindoo women of Iiidia;. they 
wear, a bodice of cloth of various colours, sewn 
together in horizontal stripes, and decorated with 
bits of looMng-glass^ surrounded with embroidery, 
a somewhat scant petticoat, and a handkerchief 
which fastens across the head; but, instead of 
turning their faces to the wall with that provoking 
afiectation of modesty so common in India, the 
Sindhian lady meets your ^aze with a cheerful 
smile^ and wishes you good morning as heartily, 
as if she were of the sex who inherit freedom as 
their birthright 

From the cheapness and abundance of turquois, 
which are brought to Sindh in large quantities 
from Persia, the women, even of the labouring 
class, use them as ornaments ; and the contrast of 
the bright blue stone against the cheeks of these 
nut-brown maids is extremely pretty. They are 
favourites, too, from being considered, as they are 
in Egypt, preservatives against the evil eye. 

The country of Lower Sindh, between Hy- 
derabad and Karrachee, is much more pleasing 
to the eye as seen from the river than that above ; 
and this arises fr*om the number of hunting- 
grounds that skirt the banks ; and as these form 
a very peculiar feature in Sindh, both as affects 
its scenery and people, I will endeavour to 
describe one that I visited, which will convey 
an idea of the whole, as they vary little bat in 



size. 



A thick fence surrounded a large forest of 
trees, brush and underwood, which extended to 
some distance from the river banks. Entering 
this by a small wicket, we proceeded along a 
narrow pathway, surrounded by dense foliage, 
which led to the centre of the hunting-ground. 
Here, between the trees, in an artificial space, ap- 
peared a small pool of clear bright water, literally 
obscured by fowl of almost indescribable varieties; 
and from this, in various directions, numerous 
little avenues, leading back among die tangled 
brushwood into the closest retirements of the 
forest. On one side was a small mud hut, open 
in front, in which sit the Ameers, surrounded by 
their retainers ; the wood is then beaten from the 
confines towards the centre, when animals of 
almost every description — deer, wild hog, sambur, 
black buck, hares and small game — rush pellmell 
down the avenues, and are fired on by the match- 
locks of the princes and their huntsmen. 

So infatuated are the Ameers with this their 
favourite sport, that they pursue it madly on all 
occasions, and the finest portions of the country 
are overgrown by hunting-forests. All are situated 
on the banks of the river ; and to gain them, the 
princes embark in their jumpties, or state pleasure- 
barges, which transport themselves and their 
retainers to any hunting-ground they may select 
These jumpties are excessively gay and pictu- 
resque; they have pavilions, covered with crunson 
embroidered cloth, to shelter the princes and their 
friends; aie adorned with numerous flags, and 
commonly crowded with Belooch and Affghan 
retainers, whose many-hued attire, mingled with 
the brightly-coloured caps of the Sindhijms, is 
singularly gay in its general effect. And then the 
jumpti itself is a long rakish-looking craft, carry- 
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ing two saik, and so fast under a fair wind, that 
not even the Greek caique could skim more 
swiftly dong the waters. Nor is minstrelsy want- 
ing to increase the royal luxunr ; for the eastern 
drum sounds from its aecks with the warrior song 
of the wild Belooch. 

The Ameers appear never to he manageable 
except on these excursions; and whenever a 
matter of serious import is proposed to them, they 
uniformly interrupt the preface, by an invitation 
to a hunting-ground, and there, between the re- 
ports of matchlocks and the wild shouts of the 
huntsmen, discuss the most important affairs of 
state. The expense of these establishments is of 
course enormous ; and I was assured, that every 
head of game killed in die hunting-forests costs 
the Ameers fifty pounds, and this without re- 
ference to the value of the land, if otherwise 
employed. 

Although, in India, I have seen the gentle in- 
mates of the harems peep through the lattices of 
their cages to see wrestling and buffalo fights, 
the ladies of the lords of Sindh are never su^red 
to share in the pleasures of the chase ; but are 
constrained to remain in the fort of Hyderabad, 
amusing themselves with the costly, though bar- 
baric toys, purchased from the Cabool merchants. 
Of these I was once shown the magnificent posts 
of a charpoi, or native bedstead, intended for the 
palace; they were each about a foot in height, 
and incrusted with precious stones, emeralds, and 
rubies; the value of each was estimated at two 
hundred guineas. The wives of Meer Nusseer 
Ehan and Meer Sohrab, the principal Ameers, 
are Belooch women, and said to be remarkably 
handsome ; but I found it quite impossible to ob- 
tain an entrance into the harem for the purpose 
of judging for myself. Meer Nusseer Khan is a 
handsome man, possessing remarkably dignified 
and courteous manners, but his character is firm, 
and his affection for our rule but slight ; his son, 
also, is a fine lad, who has already made some 
progress in the acquirement of the English lan- 
guage. 

Of all the princes of Sindh, however, I was 
most charmed with Meer Ali Moorad, of Khyr- 
pore, who is the Tery beau-ideal of a strong- 
hearted and independent chief. He is " the last 
of the barons*' — ^the only one of all the Sindhian 
rulers, who, consistent in his independence from 
first to last, refused all connexion with the British 
as allies, and held his own strongholds calmly 
but sternly, alike uninfluenced by either our 
threats or our promises. 

On one occasion we had encamped on the 
opposite side of the river to the forts of Ali 
Moorad, and in the midst of some fine hunting- 
grounds, when the prince announced his inten- 
tion of crossing the Indus to meet us, and do the 
honours of his preserves. For three days after 
this declaration of his highnesfif's wiU, the Indus, 
at the usual ferry, was ikerally covered with 



boats and rafts, laden with "flie retainers, the 
huntsmen, the horses, matchlocks, tents, dogs and 
sporting material of the Meer, and, last of all, 
with much labour, was brought over the hunting- 
elephant, with his howdah and chains, and driver 
and cook, — a large boat-load of themselves. The 
day succeeding this arrangement, the Meer and 
his immediate followers appeared, and rode to the 
encampment prepared for tiieir reception, about a 
mile from our own. 

The Ameer's tent was remarkably splendid ; it 
was made wholly of bright crimson cloth, richly 
embroidered, and surrounded with an outer wall, 
to keep off the people. The interior was deco- 
ra!ted with hanging lamps, rich Persian carpets, 
and large cushions of purple velvet, worked with 
seed-pearls and gold ; wh3e the entrances were 
sentinelled with a body-guard, dressed in a xmi- 
form similar to that worn by the soldiers o€ the 
Punjab, with Englidi muskets, and in every way 
well appointed. At sotoe distance from the tent, 
bodies of horsemen had picketed their steeds, 
whose gay crimson housings lay in strange con- 
fusion on the ground, mixed up with swords and 
spears, matchlocks and hubble-bubbles (pipes.) 

There were, on this occasion, some six hunc^d 
of the Ameer's followers, the majority of them 
Belochees and Affghana. These worthies, who 
receive but nominal wages as retainers of the 

Erince, are billeted on the villages, they and their 
orses; a measure by no means satisfactonr, 1 
should think, either to the goats or fowls, neit£er, 
to the owners of the corn-fields. 

The day after his arrival, when the Meer him- 
self, Moslem as he is, had recruited with a certain, 
or rather an uncertain, quantity of Cura9oa, and 
the elephant had devoured an incredible nxraiber 
of grain-cakes, to the infinite recreation of the 
village children, it was announced that Meer AK 
Moorad would commence his sports by the attack 
of a tigress and cubs that had shown themselves 
in the neighbourhood, and been tracked by the 
huntsmen. As we had been requested to accom- 
pany him, however, his highness expressed his 
intention of paying me a visit of ceremony on Ids 



way. 



Our suite of tents was sufficiently commodious, 
but we were desirous of throwing as much pomp 
and dignity round the occasion as possible, ana 
consequently spread forth all the Persian rugs in 
our possession; grouped guns, swords, pistols, Bnd 
daggers in every direction; put half-a-dozen more 
rickety chairs in stately rows than there was 
really room for, inasmucn as the self-satisfaction 
of an Asiatic always rises in exact proportion to 
the height of his seat, and a man of the same rank 
will feel grossly insulted if he is put on a cushion 
while his friend occupies a chair; and iJiese 
arrangements satisfactorily made, we had but to 
cause the sepoy guard to rorm an avenue in front, 
and the most roaring horses to be saddled and 
brought forward, when all was declared in the 
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most satis&ctory order for receivixi^ Meer All 
Moorad^ the Belooch chieftain of Dejee. 

The word "punctuality," to an Asiatic, merely 
conveys to him the idea of something he isboimd 
to break ; and, therefore, when Ali Moorad sent 
to say he would be with us punctually at eleven, 
we of course knew that he would arrive about 
two; and, as we expected, about that time a tre- 
mendous shouting was heard, with the discharge 
of matchlocks, and some five hundred armed 
and moimted men, accoutred equally for the war 
(Mr for the chase — ^with spears glancing brightly 
in the sun-light, fla^s floating on the breeze, 
with hawks jingling loudly their silver bells on 
the woodsman's wrist — dashed over fence and 
brushwood into the enclosure that surrounded 
our tents. After shouting forth the prince's titles, 
the retainers of his highness backed their snorting, 
rearing, but well-trained horses, leaving the Meer, 
with his favourite attendants, as a sort of tableaux, 
in the centre of the group. The Meer then dis- 
mounted, and our sepojs presented arms. 

One trait among Asiatics has always excited 
my admiration and surprise ; it is, their extreme 
courteousness of demeanour, and their possession 
of a politeness of manner, which we consider, in 
England, to be onlj acquired by constant inter- 
course with good society. Thus Meer Ali Moorad, 
who had never seen an Englishwoman in his life, 
and had associated with none but the wildest and 
most warlike of the tribes about him — ^whose life 
was passed in sallies from his fort, or in sports of 
the field — ^now entered my tent, and paid ms com- 
pliments to me, with the air and grace of the most 
finished courtier. 

The Meer is a fine looking man, about forty 
years of age, and was splendidly dressed in a lilac 
satin robe, confined round his waist with a scarf 
of gold thread, a similar fabric forming his turban. 
A gold and green embroidered strap crossed his 
shoulder^ and supported a diamond-lulted sword ; 
while several daggers and knives, richly gemmed, 
appeared above the folds of his girdle. 

An Asiatic's salutation is a much more laboured 
affair than the English " How dy'e do?'* for their 
leisure gives them time to be polite, and they use 
it at length. Thus, as soon as Meer Ali Moorad 
was seated^ he asked us, one after the other, if we 
were " well, quite well, better than usual?" And 
being satisfactorily assured that we coxdd be no 
otherwise in the presence of his highness, he re- 
turned to the charge^ and put round the same 
questions again^ in the same rotation, a second 
and third time. This over^ his favourites entered 
and sat round him — ^a strange, wild-looking, splen- 
didly-attired set of Fatan warriors ; and then the 
discourse fell on guns and horses^ and flint-locks 
and percussion, until the Meer, calling me his 
sister^ and presenting me with a pair of Cachmere 
shawls worxed in gold, expressed his desire to 
proceed to the chase ; whereon, all the people^ 
who had been feeding their roaring steeds on the 



ripe ears of com in the adjoining field, mounted 
in haste, and with a tremendous clatter of carbines 
and iron stirrups, brought their horses, rearing, 
plunging, and kicking, to the front again; and we 
all stood, bridle in hand, until the Meer had 
mounted, and his titles and virtues had been duly 
shouted forth ; whereon, midst a cloud of dust that 
nearly obscured our horses' heads, we also found 
our saddles, and joined the Meer. 

Some four miles' riding brought us to the ground 
to which the tigress and her cubs had been packed ; 
and we here found that a species of mud tower had 
been erected, in which we were, with inglorious 
safety, to watch the proceedings of the huntsmen. 
These unfortunates, who are paid, like the driver 
of an elephant, a certain monthly salary, in consi- 
deration of the probable chance of their forming a 
first course for their noble game, were aided by a 
large number of vet more unfortunate Sindhians, 
who, without any inducement at all but the prince's 
will, had been dragged from their fields, armed 
with a sword and club, and promoted to the duty 
of doing battle with the tigress. Leashes of huge 
powerful Affghan dogs were then brought for- 
ward ; the lair of the tigress surrounded by beaters 
of drums, shrill pipers, and armed men; the dogs 
were slipped, and the battle commenced. The 
tigress, with a loud roar, burst forth, followed by 
her cubs, to meet their enemies; and dogs^ sword 
and matchlock-men, villagers and huntsmen, sur- 
rounded their prey and commenced the attack. 
The height of the reeds and brushwood prevented 
our seeing more than the heads of the hunters, and 
now and then the bright sleek back of the tigress ; 
but her infuriated roar told us that she was making 
a noble defence, which ended, however, in a shout 
of victory, and the fall of her own and the mangled 
bodies of her cubs. The dogs were dragged off, 
panting and wounded ; and an unfortunate vil- 
lager, whose face and eye had been fearfuUy torn 
in his battle with one of the cubs, was brought 
forward to the foot of our tower, his face stream- 
ing with blood, and his appearance betraying great 
agony. The Meer commended his courage, and 
directed him to approach him.^ From this order, I 
expected at least that the prince purposed to pre- 
sent him with money, make him huntsman, or 
remunerate the poor creature in some substantial 
way or other, for his misenr and pain. However, 
as soon as he approached^ Ali Moorad turned 
round, snatched from the dirty shoulders of a 
matchlock-man a scarf composed of about three 
yards of coarse blue cotton, and threw it to the 
villager as his recompense, when the man re- 
treated from the presence ; and the people com- 
mended the generous condescension of the prince, 
in giving away what did not belong to himj, with 
as much fervour as if he had bestowed on the 
woimded man a dress of brocade, and made him 
governor of a province. 

The Sindhians are a grave, sad people, and 
the sound of dancing, the voice of music, is 
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seldom heard among them. It would be strange^ 
however, were it otherwise, where life is held as 
naught, when its .loss may contribute to the 
ruler's pastimes ; where the ground, which should 
yield com to the husbandman and fruit to the 
planter, is overrun with rank weeds and thorny 
bashes, to shelter wild and dangerous beasts; 
and where the villager tills his field with his 
sword by his side, and the grain-seller stands 
with his matchlock in his hand in the market- 
place, to guard his property from robbery by the 
prince's followers. 

The battle against the tigress having ended, we 
returned to our tents, where,, in the evening, the 
Meer sent the murdered animals as a compliment 
to me, with the request, as a comfort to him- 
self, that we would send him " a few bottles of 
Curafoa;" two were sent, and in about an hour a 
horseman galloped up again to^ say, diat his 
highness having found these very good, would 
thank us for some more! Mahomet, knowing 
the value of temperance to health in the climate 
of the East, forbade the use of wine to his fol- 
lowers. But Moslems, as they are, this prohibition 
sits very lightly on the consciences of the rulers 
of Sindh, who eat, drink, and estimate cham- 
pagne and Cura9oa as highly, as if their prophet 
had never taken the trouble to form a religion 
at all. 

In common, however, with the lowest of their 
subjects, the princes are fearfully superstitious; 
and therefore it was that Meer Ali Moorad 
directed that the bones of the tigress should be 
preserved in his fort of Dejee, to protect it in 
case of attack, and to save its inhabitants from 
the evil eye, disease, and death. 

If one were to class man as he is in the East, it 
would certainly be as a talking animal, so un- 
wearyingly do the people indulge in the privilege 



of speech; and, therefore, around our tent sat 
groups over huge fires, the evening of the chase, 
talking the battle over, and eulogizing their per- 
sonal feats. 

An Asiatic never fails to. make the most of his 
prowess, and so was it on this occasion ; but the 
most horrible vain-boasting was made by our 
Moonshee, the veriest coward on earth, and yet 
desirous of being thought a perfect Soostum. 
This man, the moment the tigress appeared, I 
saw snatch up his matchlock, and rush in the 
agony of fear through the thicket, losing his 
turban by the way; he was now telling a most 
attentive party, his listeners, that he had been 
foremost when the tigress rose from her lair; 
that he stood firm, and fixed his eye on her's, 
to awe the brute, but that she struck with one 
blow of her vast paw the turban from his head, 
and bounded past him. No one dared to doubt 
this story of tne valiant speaker's, for every one 
would have told a tale too similar ; and, there- 
fore, approbation was expressed by a general 
"Shah bash" (well done!), and the narrator 
twisted his moustache with an air of perfect 
triumph. 

In a few days the curse of the Meer's presence 
was withdrawn from the thoroughly, sacked vil- 
lages around us, and we accompanied him to 
Sukkur, one of the prettiest spots on the river ; 
it is now the headquarters of our troopa in Sindh, 
and wiU continue so, it is said, as " Victoria on 
the Indus." In time, therefore, we may hope 
that the hunting-forests of the Ameers may be 
changed to fields rich in produce, and the gay 
jumpties, no longer bristling with the swords and 
matchlocks of the retainers who desolate the 
dountry, may be devoted to the pastimes ol 
princes, peaceful and wise of rule. 



INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT AT THE OLD BAILEY. 

(feom our own repohter.) 



Central Criminal Court. — This morning there 
was an unusual attendance of visitors. Indeed, 
all the literary world appeared to be moved by 
one impulse towards the precincts of Newgate. 
Several gentlemen, whose writings have cast a 
golden halo about that venerable and most useful 
structure — who have also strewed with virgin rose- 
buds, heartsease, sweet gilliflowers, and ** all the 
tribe of single and of double pinks," the ancient 
way from the debtors' door to Tyburn, — ^were pro- 
minent among the crowd at its first gathering; 
but, being recognised by the judge, their services 
to morality were gracefully acknowledged, by an 
instant invitation to a seat on the bench. Gibbet 
literature, having vindicated its glorious purpose 



in the prisoners' dock, with the hateful smell of 
felon rue and wormwood in its nostiils, was now 
in honourable propinquity to the judicial ermine. 
This it delighted us to behold: it was as it 
should be. 

The London publishers also met in very great 
force. Those princes of literature — those jewelled 
nabobs of " the realms of thought " — sat " in 
burning row" within the bar; and honoured the 
proceedings of the day with their most special 
attention. The trial— our limits compel us to the 
meagreness of an abridgment — lasted from nine 
till five ; and the whole of that time the interest 
continued to rise and rise, until its explosive ter- 
mination. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE PRISONER. 



Jimaihan Peabody (a natnFe oi New York) was 
charged with having, on the let of AprU^ jMcked 
the pocket of Spenser Shortfoot^ of a cotton 

ecket-handkerchief^ value eightpence. The rob- 
ry was committed in Paternoster Row. The 
prisoner had^ for some time^ been noted as conti- 
nually haunting the spot^ and he lay under the 
grievous suspicion of having frequently committed 
a like offence to that for which he was now put 
upon his trial. On the present occasion the pri- 
soner manifested no look of dejection or penitence. 
On the contrary^ he stared boldly about him, oc- 
casionally indulging a wink of defiance at several 
gentlemen — distinguished authors — in the court ; 
and more than once audaciously bringing the 
tip of his thumb to the point of his nose, in 
evident contempt of the worthy publishers inside 
the bar. 

The indictment being read, and the prisoner 
being asked how he would plead, replied in a 
strong American twang — **He should rayther 
guess, M)t Guilty. ^^ 

Spenser Shortfoot examined. — Is by profession 
(and necessity) an author. Has fed hunself out 
of an ink-stand all his life. His works have had 
great success — ^he might be allowed to say, very 
great success. Was in Paternoster Row on the 
1st of April. Had quitted the house of Messrs. 
Mecsenas and Overpay, booksellers, and was about 
to proceed to Comlull, when he observed the 
prisoner lounging a few paces from the door. 
Thought there was something strange in the man's 
manner; the prisoner eyeing witness with a scrur 
tinizing look. Witness, however, passed on a few 
steps, when he felt his coat-pocket violently 
twitched, and, turning round, saw the prisoner 
with witness's pocket-handkerchief. By some 
miracle, a city policeman happened to be on the 



spot, when witness immediately gave the prisoner 
into custody. The handkerchief now produced 
was witness s property. 

By the Court. — ^u certainly was sometlung 
more than a pocket-handkerchie£ Indeed, wit- 
ness conceived it to be a piece of literature — and 
literature of tke very best kind, inasmuch as it 
imited elegant information with udlity. 

Examination resumed. — Had published a new 
edition of^ Goody Two Shoes: the recondite 
and laborious notes attached to it made it, he 
conceived, copjrriffht. The work was printed on 
the^ handkerchief for circulation amongst the 
junior branches of the British youth. He cer- 
tainly considered it a literary work; m &cty a 
book^ although printed on cotton. 

By the Court — Though sold as a handkerchief, 
the work was, in truth, a piece of literature. Cock 
Robin, Jack the Giant Kuler, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, and similar works had been so printed. 
Always considered them as works peculiarly 
adapted to the youthful heads of both sexes. 

Uross-examined. — ^When witness was about to 
proceed towards ComhiU, could swear it was not 
to buy Bank-stock. Never, in the course of 
his literary life, had such an intention. Was 
aware that Goody Two Shoes had been attributed 
to the pen of Oliver Goldsmith; nevertheless, the 
originsd notes, written by witness, to the work 
rendered it, he conceived, copyright. Had admit- 
ted, and would admit again, diat the stolen article 
was to be considered rather a piece of literature 
than a piece of cotton. 

Whittington Snap, of the City police, here 
produced the stolen property. He held it up in 
view of the court. Witness had seized flie pri- 
soner with the property in his possession. ^jJLt. 
Shortfoot identified the handkerchief. 
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This closed the case for the prosecutdpii. 

Mr. Glibbington then addressed the court for 
the defence. He began (of course) by observing, 
that in all his long and varied experience in that 
court he had never had a case entrusted to him 
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for the success of wbick be felt so xnuch. He 
felt — and^ whilst &uik vere Ins feelings, he could 
only wish that the cause had fallen into abler 
bands, — ^that the jurj had that day to decide upon 
the liberty of thoi^ht; upon the free and untaxed 
conmmnieatiiHi of die ethereal nature of man with 
the spixxt of man. The indictment could not 
stand. The indictment was for stealing a hand- 
kerchief^ Talue eigbtpence. The gentlemen of 
the jury bad beard the principal witness ; and he 
^the learned coxmsel) feh an inexpressible ^easure 
in testifiing to the inteDectaaly tibe manl^ way in 
wHcfa uAt gentleman bad pTen bis eiidence : it 
marked bim — if fiaortfacr maning were needed— as 
a bigUy-gifted creatnre. Nerertheless^ as the 
law Bloody that wonderful man conld not receive 
any remedy at their bands, fin: what be, in his 
happier ignonmce^ deemed a wroi^. The witness 
hady in &ct, lost no handkerchief— be bad merely 
lost a literary work ; it was no longer a question 
of cotton, but of immortal thought. It was very 
necessary^ for the protection of pn^rty, that 
handkerchiefs should be bung about by the terrors 
of the law; whereas thought was too rolatile an 
essence to be confined within the limits of an act 
of Parliament. The prisoner at the bar was an 
American. In his happy country, thought was 
free — ^free as the Alpine eagle. He (the prisoner) 
had been initiated in that glorious faith; and 
believed that he was vindicating to the highest 
the supremacy of intellect, when he borrowed 
of the chief witness what was falsely called a 
handkerchief, but which, in reality, was allowed 
to be a book. He (the counsel) was instructed 
by the prisoner to at once declare that his inten- 
tion in abstracting the property from the pocket 
of the witness was to secure an early reprint of 
the same in the American markets. And he (the 
counsel) woi^ld ask an intelligent jury — men who 
as tradesmen knew life, and more especially knew 
the sacredness of property, — ^he would put it to 
them, whether it was seemly, nay, whether it was 
grateful, on the part of the prosecutor, to turn round 
flius maliciouslv upon the prisoner, whose only wish 
bad been, by the act that had placed him in that 
dock, to do a great moral service to tens of thousands 
of his grateful countrymen ? Could anything be 
more ridiculous than to attempt to affix anv pro- 
perty to thought? Why, thoughts came mto a 
man's brain with no effort of his own ; they came 
a thousand times uncalled for, unheeded; nay, 
whether the man would have Uiem or no. He 
would put it to the jury, as intelligent trades- 
men, whether, upon their oaths, they believed 
thafr Mr. Milton could help writing Paradise 
Lost? Whether Tom Jones did not grow 
in Mr. Fielding's brain spontaneously as the 
summer grass ? And should that be made pro- 
perty wbich^ shed by the boun^ of nature upon 
one man, was expressly vouchsafed to bim for the 
benefit of all ? An author was a superior crea- 
ture, and the consciousness of that superiority 



was surely glory sufficient to bim. Wbei^ kdw- 
ever, be was mean enough to talk of proper^ 
in his thoughts — when be descended from bis high 
station to speak of money, of the fleshly neoee- 
sities of his kind, be played the traitor to bis biflpb 
mission, and became a huckster for the world's 
contempt. As well might the great Apollo, who 
lightened and gladdened the universe with bis 
glories, seek to sell his sunbeams to BunddQ and 
^Bridges* (This figure caused great excitement, 
murmurs of applause ranning tbrouffh the court.) 
This principle he (the counsd) was nsppy to find 
bad recently been solemnly acknowle%ed in a 
treaty between England and France. In that 
treaty, culprits of both nations who had swindled, 
or ran away with the goods of their neighbours, 
were to be mutually given up to the law. But in 
this treaty there was no property recognised in 
books. The Frenchman, for the benefit of bis 
species, was still allowed to disseminate, cost free 
— BO far as it touched bim — ^tbe thoughts of 
Englishmen; there was no property in mem- 
there could be none : for all jwoperty must be the 
result of labour of some sort, and he had proved 
diat in the happiest thoughts it was acknowledged 
there was the very least exertion. Ergo, — ^the 
greater the author, the less his daims tor what 
he had done. Poetry had very properly been 
called a divine dream. Would, now, the gen- 
tlemen of the jury put any value upoit ;the 
visions of the mght? If so, a man bad only to 
tell his nightmare to bis neighbour, to insist upon 
being recompensed for his mformation. (Oreat 
laumter.) He would confidently leave the case 
of Uie prisoner in their bands : notwithstanding, 
he would take the liberty to solemnly impress 
upon them the importance of the question before 
them. It involved one of the grandest of human 
privileges, namely, to disseminate thought from 
pole to pole, freely and fuUy as the blessed light. 
That had been the object of the prisoner at the 
bar. As for stealing a handkerchief, let the jury 
look at the man — survey the noble independence 
of his eye, his unabashed brow — and ask them- 
selves if he were capable of filching eight-penny- 
worth of cotton? No: it was the uiought be 
coveted — it was the ethereal essence of the band- 
kerchief he desired : and was be — ^like another 
Prometheus, and under that figure he (the 
counsel) would take the liberty to represent most 
of the American publishers — was ne for that 
divine theft which should give light and ^lory to 
millions — was be to be doomed to chams and 
obloquy ? In conclusion, he would pr^y the jury 
to ponder on their verdict. Cfoody Two Shoes 
was not an abstraction — a mere phantom of the 
brain. Far be it from bim to use any menace 
towards so intelligent a jury; but the ghost of 
Ooody Two Shoes might, at midpight^ visit them 
in their beds. 

Mr. Justice Balance briefly summed up. If the 
jury believed that the article stolen was merely 
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a book — a recipient of mere thought — the indict- 
ment could not stand. Besides, there must be 
great allowance made for the nationality of the 
prisoner, who, as an American, could not in these 
matters know right from wrong. If, on the con- 
trary, the jury believed the stolen goods to be a 
handkercluef, and only a handkerchief, it was 
then property, and the indictment was good. 

The jury turned round for a second in the box, 
and then, again facing his lordship, gave their 
verdict — Not guilty. 

The prisoner was immediately congratulated 
by a host of individuals, well known to the autho- 
rities of Newgate. In the evening a handsome 
supper was ffiven to Mr. Peibody, Nimming 
Ned in the chair — Jemmy Twitcher, vice. 



TO NELL GWYNNE'S LOOKING-GLASS. 

BY LAMA.N BLANCHARD. 

[This glass is in the possession of Sir Page Dicks, of Port 
Hall. It bears the likeness of NeU Owynne and King 
Charles, which are modelled in wax ; and also the supporters 
or crest which Nell assumed, namely, the lion and leopard. 
Hie whole is curiously worked in various coloured glass 
beads, and the figures with the dresses made to project in 
rery high relief; indeed, they are merely attached to the 
ground-woik. In the upper compartment is Charles in his 
state dress, and in the bottom one that of Nell Gwynne in 
her coiirt dress — the pattern of which is yery tasteful. On 
the rip;ht is Charles in his hunting-dress, and on the left is 
Nell in her negligee dress. The beads have retained their 
06I0UIS, which are rery appropriate to the subject, and must 
have been a work of considerable time and patience ; but 
whether done by Nell or not, there is no record.] 

Glass antique, *twixt thee and Nell 
Draw we here a parallel. 
She, like thee, was forced to bear 
All reflections, foul or fair ; 

Thou art deep and bright within. 

Depths as bright belonged to Gwynne ; 

Thou art very frail as well. 

Frail as flesh is — so was Nell. 



Thon, her glass, art stiver-lined. 

She too had a silver mind ; 

Thine is fresh to this far day, 

Her's till death ne'er wore away ; 
Thou dost to thy surface win 
Wandering glances, so did Gwynne ; 
Eyes on thee long love to dwell. 
So men's eyes would do on Nell. 

Life-like forms in thee are sought. 

Such the forms the actress wrought ; 

Truth unfailing rests in you, 

Nell, whate'er she was, was true ; 
Clear as virtue, dull as sin. 
Thou art oft, as oft was Gw}^ne ; 
Breathe on thee, and drops will swells- 
Bright tears dimmed the eyes of Nell. 




Thine's a frame to charm the sight. 

Framed was she to give delight. 

Waxen forms here truly shew 

Charles above and Nell below ; 

But between them, chin with chin, 
Stuart stands as low as Gwynne, — 
Paired, yet parted — meant to tell 
Charles was opposite to NeU.* 

Round the glass wherein her face 

Smiled so oft, her '* arms '* we trace ; 

Thou, her mirror, hast the pair. 

Lion here, and leopard there. 

She had part in these ; — akin 
To the lion-heart was Gwynne ; 
And the leopard's beauty fell, 
With its spots, to bounding Nell. 

Oft inspected, ne*er seen through. 

Thou art firm, if brittle too ; 

So her will, on good intent. 

Might be broken, never bent. 

What the glass was, when therein 
Beamed the face of glad Nell Gwynne, 
Was that face, by beauty's spell. 
To the honest soul of Nell ! 

* " Charles, in spite of every attempt made to detach him 
&om her, loved her to the last, and lus last thought was for 
her — * Let not poor Nelly starve !' Burnet, who records 
this dying speech, is piously scandalized that the King should 
hare thought of such a < creature ' in such a moment ; but 
some will consider it with more mercy, as one among the few 
traits which redeem the sensual and worthless Charles from 
utter contempt." — Mrs, Jameson, 
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GREAT WESTERN SKETCHES, PICTORIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

BY WILDRAKE. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

A Soene of Ckmfusion.— The Herring-pond. — ^The Iceberg.— The Narrows.— Land. — Kit Cole. — Mat Doubleton. — Summary 

of First Impression. 
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EDtAM broken loose ; Babel with its 
unlimited assortment of tongnes ; Y e- 
Bimus imdcr the influence of an 
ggravated attack of bile; four-and- 
twenty full-grown tigers in a trap; fbrty ele- 
phants impaled in a pitfall ; thirty-two tom-cats 
ti^ed tail to tail across a string ; fourteen hundred 
and fifty-three pigs stuck in a paling, — are all, 
more or less, causes of considerable uproar. 

No one, howoTer, of them all, comes within 
any reasonable range of comparison with the din 
of an oiitward-bound ship working out of dock. 

Yoh — ^yoh — ^yoh — stamp — stamp — ^roulid they 
go. Slowly, but surely, the vessel creeps along 
the dockside. All is hurry, scurry, flurry. Clerks 
are tearing to and fro with ink- wet bills of lading. 
Butchers hastening on board, loaded with legs 
and ribs, and rounds, and shoulders, for the voy- 
age. The washerwoman is tumbling down the 
narrow gangway with the second mate's second 
shirt ; and people — ^those people who are always 
too late for everything everywhere — are pitching 
heavy parcels upon everybod/s toes, — ^trusting to 



Providence, — or New Yorkt— for their eventual 
delivery. 'ITie £?bip*s officers arc getting their 
steam up to sweaiTag heat, at the rate of fifteen 
high-pressure oaths per minute. Every soul on ^ 
board wishes every other soul, for the nonce, in 
any other place, and does not mince the matter in 
expressing that opinion ; and, in the midst of all 
this ultramarine disorder, we shoot suddenly 
away from the dock into the centre of the river, in 
such a state of confrision as may present to the 
contemplative mirid a very lively idea of Noah's 
Ark, on the first day of the flood. 

The dock and pierhead gradually dwindle in 
the distance, as we float slowly down the turbid 
stream. And now — ^wonder of wonders! — ^the 
sailors — ^those gems of simple bravery and honest 
worth in the eyes of " all those British gentlemen 
who live at home in ease," — " the brave, the fear- 
less, and the free," axe finding fifty excuses for 
cutting their cables and running asnore. *^ Och, 
CappenGrum! och. Sir, yer hanrier! shure I've 
leeft my kit ashor' ! " " Have ye, my man ? well, 
then, tne cat muat take care of it." — " Oh, yer 

C 
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honour. Sir, by-the-by, I've quite forgot my bat." 
** Be off, Sir — or I'll make you wear this rope's 
end on your head instead." Splash! " Hilloh! 
what's that?" " A man overboard !" " Where is 
he?" ^^How?" "Who?" "What?" "When?" 
" Yonder he goes." All rush to the side, and 
there sure enough is the Jack-alive, striking out 
for the shore like a great bull-frog. Sticks, 
stones, loose spars, potatoes, curses, and other 
light articles at hand, fly at the deserter's head, 
but in vain. A boat soon picks him up; and in 
deep gratitude for all past favours, he spreads out 
the hand of friendship towards his late shipmates, 
in immediate connexion with his nose. 

Every landsman on shipboard since the world 
began has kept a diary; and all are Jeremiads, full 
of misery, more or less acute, according to the 
comparative strength of stomach of the narrator. 
For my own part, I proved a fair saltwaterman, and 
the conclusion to which I came, on summing up 
the pros and cons, was, that the monotony of a 
sea-voyage is amply compensated hj its easy idle- 
ness and plenteous luxurv, its comfort, its conve- 
nience, and its healthful indulgence ; and, even 
more than all these, hr the fact that you live on 
the fat of the land — ^it that be not a buU;— -in an 
atmosphere which never attenuates your breeches* 
pockets. Oh, the blessing of a month's life pro* 
vided without purse! 

For the rest — " the herring-pond" is now a 
highway as rejfularly run over as the Great West- 
ern Broad : all its peculiar characteristics hare been 
a himdred times detafled by pens with keener 
points than mine, and I could only follow in the 
wake of better men to tell how our floating House 
of Commons first made a motion to adjourn off 
Holyhead ; and how a majority of the members at 
once adopted the resolution ; how my fellow-pas- 
sengers walked and talked,' as if something sat 
heavy on their minds — or stomachs ;— or how 
"tJie sweet little cherubs who sat up aloft," 
shaking out a reef, afforded my pencil an illus- 
trative tail-piece for — 
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How the landsmen heaved, and *^ hohed," and 
" hehred " when it was fine ; how the ship's offi- 
cers swore when it blew; and how the sailors 



whistled when it lulled; how the gentlemen 
played shuffleboard, and whist, and spillekins, 
ana draughts, and beggar-my-neighbour, and 
other scientific games ; betting upon every pre- 
text; and how me ladies played upon the piano, 
" The Sea," "Happy Land," •'Still so cently 
o'er me stealing, mem'ry will bring bacK the 
feeling," and many other songs equally appro- 
priate to our peculiar circumstances. 

Then we saw all the usual sea-scenes. We 
watched the porpoises leaping and frolicking in 
the fine weather ; and we saw the roast eoose rush 
into the pea-soup in a gale. We caught sight of 
a grampus, which, like Hamlet's cloud, looked 
" very like a whale ;" and we shook our heads at 
the black back-fin of an ugly shark. We were 
pursued, day by day, by Mother Gary's chickens, 
and wondered where the henhouse was at night. 
Then, as we made southing, in the warm calms 
which often laid our canvass useless by the mast 
we hung over the sides to count the ripples, or 
rowed around our " wooden wall" in the ship's 
boats, chasing the gaudy dolphins, or running 
down the tiny cockle-boat of Nature's waterman^ 
the nautilus. 

At last we came upon the banks ei Newfound- 
land, "With thdr Ibg-douds and their codfish ; and 
here we, otie and all, fell to fishh^ with various 
but generally iU soccess; and at this pomt the 
ice-bonks mm the nArtbem xeponB cane down 
upon us, presenting scenes at once so novel and 
so beautiful, that pen and pencil most have play 
awhile. 

The Iceberg is indeed a sight of most peculiar 
rnsLjesty, as it comes slowly sailing on before the 
wind. Most frequently enveloped in a dond of 
mist, its neighbourhood may be detected by the 
chill atmosphere which hangs upon its way; but 
when, as on some few occasions, it breasts the waves 
in open beauty, it is indeed a most grand spectacle. 
One moment it comes floating on like some huge 
ship ; anon, by some seemingly magic change, it 
bears the shape of a magnificent cathedral, rich 
in its multitude of fretted pinnacles, glowing in 
golden sunshine, and jewelled with a thousand 
sparkling hues ; then, on a sudden, with a sullen 
groan, it slowly bends^ and bowing forward, top* 
pies headlong with a roar of thunder, whilst its 
inverted form gives some new food to fancy.* 

It was a glorious summer's morning, but glow- 
ing hot, when the sails flapping heavily ag^inst^ 
the mast, as we lay to off Sandy Hook, to take 
in our pilot, proclaimed our voyage closed. Soon 
the sails filled again ; the low sprit of sand, known 
as the Hook, was passed, and the entrance c£ New 
York Bay — ^The Narrows — opened to our view. ' 

• As the upper ice becomes porous with the action of the 
air, the icebergs frequently topple over so as to present an 
entkely new surfiice above the water. Many of them were 
of an enormous altitude (from 100 to 300 feet) ; and some idea 
of th^ magnitude may be fbimed from the fact that, huge 
as they appeared to us, hoo-thirdi €f their dimenswM are 
always conceited bwMih tiia waves. 
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Bcrfbre us lay the entrance to the harbour, con- 
tracted by two necks of land into a narrow pas- 
sage, guarded on either side by a small fort. 
Beyond these spread out the Bay which bears 
New York— "The Empire City '^ of the New 
"World — upon its bosom; the distance bounded 
by the green hills of Staten Island and New 
Jersey* 

Such is the scene which welcomes the wan- 
derer to the shores of Manhattan. At all times 
lovely in its features, — ^glowing and bright in 
climate, luxuriant beyond compare in vegeta- 
tion, most rich in verdure, — ^its every charm is 
midtiplied a thousand-fold when its fresh beauties 
greet an eye wearied with the monotonous glare of 
a sea- voyage. Oh, welcome sight of Mother Earth f 
— so glad to all thy sons, that no one after-scene 
throughout that Western World — ^replete with 
natural beauties as it is — ^hath ever power to efface 
the pleasant memory of that green and glorious 
shore. 

First impressions are very important matters. 

First impressions have a remarkable tendency 
towards prejudice ; and . prejudice is very much 
given to misrepresentation. 

Jonathoniana have been very much in vogue of 
late years. A Yankee's *' sentiment" is gene- 
rally supposed to consist in sitting on a pikefence 
in a thunderstorm, smoking a "long nine,*' and 
picking his teeth with a pine-wood chip. As for 
the ladies, our conceit imagines them to be repre- 



sented rather favourably than otherwise by that 
steam-boat coquette in the far- west, who, when 
asked by a fellow-passenger, whether she would 
take a slice of roast turkey, replied, " Thank yer 
purdigiously, mister ; but I'd purfur a pretty little 
immoderate gob of them bababby sassengers." 

I therefore was obliged to bring my first im- 
pressions to a full maturity, before I could venture 
to pronounce upon their shape and colour. 

And here they are. 

'^ Well, I ! — why, nonsense. This ar Vt yen ? 
Well — I never — ^your name's Wildrake, ar'n't it? 
A freend of my freend Hogden the consul ? 
Mine's Cole— Kit Cole, from Chawsplinter Creek, 
away south. Well, no matter — I heerd the ship 
was chuck, and yeu heer — so I came to look yeu 
up at once. How long have yeu been in the 
city?" 

" Just half an hour." 

" Guessed as much — then I reckon you haven't 
seen nothin' — not the Park — nor Broadway — 
nor the Third Avenoo — nor the Bowery — ^nor th^ 
Battery. And yeu haven't called none — ^nor left 
no cards, nor compliments, nor none o' them kind 
o' things. Nor been to Niblo's — nor dined at the 
Globe — nor supped at the Terrapin Lunch, nor 
the Shakspere — nor had a mint-julep at WrUard's 
— ^nor seen Kumel Webb — nor been to Hoboken 
— ^nor Brooklyn — ^nor Statten Island — ^nor up the 
Hudson, nor nowhere. Come — ^hang on — ^111 
scoreh yer." 

C 2 
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So saying, my new ally swung towards the door. 
" Well, ar'n't yeu comin' ? Oh ! well, I see — 
yeu arVt quite used yet. Well, time's enough;" 
and with tnat he threw himself into a rocking- 
chair ; pitched his feet some twenty inches higher 
than his head on the window-ledge ; drew out a 
cigar, a flint, a steel, and a lump of German 
tinder; lighted his principe, and commenced alter- 
nately to puflf, and rock, and spit. 

He was a tall, gaunt, sinewy young fellow ; as 
strong as Hercules, as brown as Fan, and as awk- 
ward as a newly-caught Satyr. His countenance 
was cast-iron — ^his complexion sallow — his eyes 
deeply set, dark, and cunning. His dress was 
rather roomy than elegant; his coat large, and blue, 
with brass buttons ; his waistcoat wioe, and of a 
thunder-and-lightning pattern; his collars high, 
and limp, and ravelly. Moreover, his things flew 
about him like streamers, inasmuch as he only 
buttoned the buttons of necessity. 

" Come," said he, as I finisned this cursory 
survey of his outward man from the comers of 
my eyes, "what on *arth are yeu glowrin' at? 
Yeu don't seem used to the sight o* men. Well, 
preehaps one does feel a queery fish when one's 
jest off sea. But however, fix yerself right an' 
tight, an' I'll track with ye down to the Customus, 
an' get old Sam Swartwout to pass yer plunder — 
though by, 'tain't old Sam now — ^he's sloped with 
the State dollars — forgot that — clear girt, right- 
away. However, Jacoo Harvey knows. So yeu 
jest get in fix while I go and take a horn. I'll 
be back now as soon as a man 'ud whip his mo- 
ther — " and away he went. 
Here was a first impression ! 
" Come on," shouted Mr. Cole, bursting into 
my room again at the expiration of ten minutes, 
with the force of a sucking hurricane, " the jig's 
up. Come on, ye're all in fix now, Woo.on arth 
told you to come to the Astor House ? It's jest 
about the biggest best bit of a house in these 
United States ; but it's a bad house for horns — 
they cam't come drinks — they cam't mix mint- 
juleps." 

" What is a mint-julep ?" 
"What's a mint-julep? Well, I am blamed! 
What's a mint-julep? What's a coon ? Hoh ! why 
where on 'arth was yeu raised, not to know what's a 
mint-julep? Preehaps yeu never seen a hailstorm, 
nor a ginsling, nor an apple-toddy, nor a cocktail, 
nor a porteree, nor an eggnogg, nor a sangoree, nor 
a gingeroo ? Well, I never — you Britishers are 
queer cods — yeu are — or I wish I may be blamed. 
But here's Broadway." 

As Mr. Cole spoke, we emerged from the mas- 
sive entrance of " tiie Mammoth Hotel," and 
stood in Broadway. Immediately before us was 
the Park, a large railed square of grass, fringed 
with trees, and ornamented on the further side by 
the City Hall. On either side of the enclosure 
ran two main streets, meeting at an angle of the 
Park, so as to form a letter Y: the right branch of 



whidi, as we stood at the fork, led off to llie St. 
Giles's, and the left branch to the St. James's, 
quarter of the city; whilst the tail was that 
commercial thoroughfare, par excellence called 
" Broadway," and which terminated in the Bowl- 
ing Green, the Battery, and the Bay. 

The scene, as we turned down the street towards 
t^e water, was very striking. Hundreds of vehicles 
of every kind — ^private carriages, heavily-laden 
waggons, empty trucks, four-horse omnibuses, 
two-horse " hacks," all were urging their way 
through a gordian knot of difficulties at a high- 
pressure pace, amidst a stunning chorus of shouts 
and curses, and cracking whips. The struggling 
crowd, as we looked down upon them from the 
steps of the hotel, could only be likened to a 
lump of microscopic eels in paste. The architec- 
tural arrangement of the street was very irregular. 
Here a church, there a block of stores, then a 
garden, after that an inn, then stores again, and 
so on, up and down, ad infinitum; whilst all the 
styles and orders of every clime and country 
seemed mixed up in most admirable disregard of 
order. A very gay and picturesque appearance 
was, however, given to them all, by the variety of 
gaily- coloured awnings which shaded almost 
every window ; and it was refreshing for the eye 
to rest, amid the dust and boiling turmoil of tne 
street, upon the green locust and acacia trees 
which lined the edge of the foot-pavement, afford- 
ing shade and shelter to a heap of niggers, saw- 
ing firewood ; of porters, waiting for a hiring ; or 
of Paddy-whack hackmen, eagerly plying for a 
fare with most harmonious brogue. 

Busy as was the scene in jgeneral, the uproar 
in the street, at the moment oi our egress from the 
hotel, was increased tenfold by a race, thea and 
there actually coming off. A well-known sport- 
ing character of the city had made a bet that he 
would drive his " Newark waggon" (a light car- 
riage with two horses) the whole length of Broad- 
way at its most crowded hour, faster than his op- 
ponent could perform the distance on foot, on 
the foot-pavement. The ftm was at its height as 
we stepped out. In the centre of the street was 
the sporting charioteer, stuck fast between a Flat- 
bush waggon and a loaded truck, and making 
equally good use of a quick tongue hnd a heavy 
whip, with both of which he let out freely on all 
sides. In the meantime, his opponent, steaming 
and stewing under the heat of a broiling sun, was 
rushing like a maniac along the footway, jostling 
one, hustling another, upsetting a third, and all 
the while shouting at the top of his lun^ for a 
dear course. A clear course in Broadway, at 
mid-day ! Bare notion I However, on he ran, 
screeching at the top of his voice, and after him a 
crowd of little boys and lazy loafers, who, having 
nothing better to amuse them, watched the match 
with eager interest. " Naw, Stevens, work ahead 
— ^you've the track — ^lap him-r-the waggon's fixed 
almighty still — go it, legs — now, wheels — ^I'U bet 
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two mint-jaleps to a cocktail on toes — ^hullalaroo 
— ^mind the applewoman — see, the waggon's free 
— ^yep-r-yoho." And as the waggon dashed for- 
ward in pursuit of the pedestrian, who had now 
gained some headway, the whole population — 
white, black, and Oxford mixture— joined in the 
hue and cry, and rushed after their several cham- 
pions as eagerly as if their fate hung on the issue. 

*'Now, then," quoth Mr. Cole, "here's the 
Globe. Come in. Here's a feller yeu must 
know-— a chap woo'd make mince-meat of all crea- 
tion in five minutes, and whip his weight in wild 
cats while yeu swallowed a horn. I'll tell yer, 
he can float farther, swim faster, dive deeper, and 
come up drier than any I ever did see — he can. 
Oh ! he is a downright, upright, shingle-splitter, 
he is. Yeu must.cottcm to Mat Doubleton." 

" Doubleton ! — ^what, of the Devil's Horn on 
the Little Sulphur?" 

" The very — ^yeu've a ticket to him; well, he 
is an angel — but come, put out." 

So saying, we entered the Globe hotel ; and 
finding, on inquiry at the bar, that Mr. Doubleton, 
contrary to the usual early habitN)f the New 
"World, was still in his room, we walked directly 
up to No. 42, in the sky-parlours. 

There was no need to knock at the door; it was 
wide open; and' as we approached, a dialogue was 
in full play between the "Angel" and the Irish 
chambermaid. (All the chamber-jewels of New 
York being emeralds.^ 

" Bum me, Mary, roared the Angel, " why 
the 'tam^ heap didn't you rouse me more airly ? 
Here's noon past, and the muskeeters have a'most 
clawed my eyes out. It's no use— none. Them 
devils 'ud eat through an iron pot ; you couldn't 
keep 'em out, if you. slept with yer head in a 
steam-biler — ^that you couldn't. Come, whar's 
my hot water, you Mississippi-ringtail-roarer, 
you?" 

'* Och, shure yer banner's hot water's cold — 
an* brakefast's a-waitin'— an' all you Southerners 
lies in bed all day till to-morrow — an' " — 

Here we interrupted the discourse by entering 
a litde low room, ** cabined, cribbed, confined," 
miserably furnished with a short truckle-bed with- 
out hangings, and a rush-bottomed chair, on 
which stood a blue-and-white basin, and a soap- 
dish. Before a small looking-glass, with his back 
to the door, and the coverlet from his bed doing 
duty on his shoulders for a dressing-gown, stood 
the redoubtable Matthew Doubleton, Esq., of the 
Devil's Horn, on the Little Sidphur, Mississippi. 

*'Well, Mat," began Mr. Cole— giving the 
coverlet a pull which at once dragged it off the 
Angel's shoidders — "what's up now? Here's 
a man from the Old Country's ^ot a ticket for 
yer to show him sights in Mississippi." 

"Well, an' he'U see sights thar, I reckon," 
replied Mat; "he won't see anythin' like it any 
other war — ^that you may swear. But you're 
wekome, strannger ;" and we shook hands. 




SC. DOUBLETON, ESQ., 8HAYIN0. 

"So, Mat," resumed Dktr. Cole, "how's the 
hunt — ^have you chanced upon him ?" 

" Not clinched him," was Mat's reply, " but 
I'm on his tracks. He's somewhere down these 
di^gins. I reckon I'll hit him off about "West- 
point, or Saratoga, or some o' these northern 
skylarking bottoms; and then, bum me but I'm 
down on him like a duck on a June bug." 

" What firiend is Mr. Doubleton looking for ?" 
innocently inquired I. 

" Freend ! Well, I ! that does whip all. Ill 
tell yer. Some strannger, awhile ago, put some 
arkwardness, d'ye see, on Mat's sister at a 
gatherin'; so, having nothin' better to do this 
summer, he's jest made tracks up north here 
afber him, to look up a 'pology." 

"You don't mean that he nas come a thousand 
miles to fight a man?" 

" I reckon that's jest about what yeu'U make 
of it — and I'll go aHLddle shin-plaster — and plank 
the eel-skins — that he makes holes in him. But 
where's yer heading ? Mat and I are going to 
the Long Island races to-morrer ; and next day 
we make tracks up the Hudson to look up Mat's 
skeary strannger. Yeu'U come o'course ?" 

" Oh ! anyuiing. I'm unanimous." 

As I wish it to be very clearly understood that 
facts alone will, at all times, form the staple of 
these sketches — truth being at all times, m my 
experience, stranger than fiction — ^it may interest 
the reader to learn that Mat's "skeary strannger," 
being " looked up" at Westpoint, made an ample 
apology for all errors, past and to come, to the 
immense disappointment of Klit Cole, who was 
very anxious to see a little of his friend's ball- 
practice. 

Thus much, then, for my first impressions; but 
my heart clin^ still around Kit Cole in fond 
remembrance of the fact that he first taught my 
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Kps to lore mint-jtulep- For the rest, the brief 
sketch giyeki here of 1117 companions will enable 
the reader to form some idea of how my first day 
flew^ both '^fast and furionf.'* Little boots it^ then^ 
for me to «nter into tedioui detail^ how we dined 
at the Astor House, to the tune of three courses 
in twelve minutes— how we afterwards smoked 
cigars without end, and drank innumerable juleps ; 
how we saw several trotting-matches in the Third 
Avenue, and, after, looked in at the Park Theatre ; 
and finally, how-p-overcome with dust, fatigue, 
heat, and excitement — we finished ofi" the evening 
at the Shakspere, where the last thing I remem- 
ber was my Mississippi friend washing his face in 
the punch-bowl, using the lemon as soap, and 
wondering ^'wax* on *arth they kept the water, 
till it got so *tamal strong and stingy." 



" Pretty first impressions these ! Here is a 
worthy follower of Mrs. TroUope," exclaims 
'^ the gentle reader." 

Not so — not so. The exaggerating medium of 
distance through which the stranger has beenaccus- 
tomed to observe the character of Uncle Sam has 
predisposed our minds to ridicule. Hence are we 
ever more prepared to be amused than taught ; 
more ready to oe made to laugh than think. And 
truly it is a field rich in the fanciful flowers of fun. 
Be it BOf then. Let us be merry. I will gather 
some few of those heads of humour which so 
plentiiulljr strew my path, and will bring home 
uie gleanings. But let me not be thought to bear 
^-will towards the tiller of the field. '^ Laugh 
and gr^w &t" is my motto ; but ill-natured jocu- 
larity, being unhealthy, bilious, and splenetic, 
a^ees with nobody. My bent it is to be merry, 
wjodiout becoming intrusive, or impertinent — to 



^sketch the living manners as they rise, without 
outraging private confidence or ridiculing social 
worth, xnough fiiU of twinlding eccentricities, 
as Argus of bright ejes, our Brother Jonathan 
possesses those far better attributes, which, though 
more homely — and on that account more seldom 
touched upon*-are none the less true tests of 
character. Let not my purpose, then, be mis- 
interpreted, that I — in wandering through his 
highwavs and byways — should often seize on the 
most snowy (and, therefore, fireouently, most 
worthless) flowers, and leave the violet to sweeten 
and adorn its privacy in peace. 

My first impressions of more serious matters, 
confirmed by subsequent experience, show n:ie, 
that in this mighty continent an almost reckless 
freedom of manner coexiBts with rigid principle, 
whilst a broad stream of whim and oddity in vain 
endeavours to obscure a v%orous under-current 
of true worth. Society does not in general mani- 
fest so many marks of recent organization as 
might with reason be expected; and the architec- 
ture of this wondrousl^ rising social fabric may 
be defined as firm in pnnciple, though somewhat 
awkward in construction; and altogether pleasing 
in effect, though seldom classically true. 

One old-world beauty here becomes a strildng 
want, in the total absence of those ancient balls 
and ruins ivv-growi^^the scenes and haunts of 
old historical afisociations,*--^wluch are so plentiful 
and pleasing in our own dear land; but Katwre 
has bestowed her bounties with a lavish hand; 
and, as a gifted and justly-celebrated American 
once aptly said to me, in relation to this subject, 
^^ That country needs to borrow little from anti- 
quity which, having worked oat its own inde- 
pendence, can turn the eye of history upon the 
tomb of Washingtonu'* 
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BONAPARTE AT MISS FROUNCE'S SCHOOL. 

BY O. A. A*BE€KBTT. 



TsB mind of infuicy is said to resemble wax^ and 
eertainly, fix)m its excessive softness, there is 
reason in the simile. The impressions made 
upon children hr public erents are very curious, 
wand warrant us in loddng back upon boyhood as 
<me of the verv greenest spots oi our existence. 
In the foUomng chapter will be found a few 

JtrVtVILB RBMIWIfiOENCBe OF THB WaH WITR 
rBANCB AKD BOMAFARTE. 

During the very stirring events that were 
taking pace on the Continent of Europe in the 
early part of the present century, my father, who 
was a respectable attorney, thought it prudent to 
place me at a preparatory school near Kensington. 
While Pitt was boldlv contending against the 
revolutionary mania of France, I was engaged in 
a laborious contest with the difficulties of Lindley 
Murray. It was almost on the very day of Badajoz 
being taken^ that I succeeded in mastering the 
last chapter of the Mother's Catechism ; and the 
same post that brought news of Wellington 
having forced the enemy's lines, and secured his 
colours^ gave intelligence of my having carried off 



the silver i>en in triumph^ as a prize for writing 
against my school&llows. 

While Napoleon Bonaparte was taking lessonfi 
in die art of war, I was straggling in an establish- 
ment for '^ young gentlemen from three to eight/' 
against being drenched from the Pierian spring, 
wnoee water is laid on to the youthful mind at 
the rate of about thirty guineas per annum. 
When the illustrious Wellington forced the 
enemy to lay down his arms, I had surrendered 
the customary spoon, fork, and six towels into 
the hands of my schoolmistress. I have no 
doubt the warlike character of the times in which 
she lived had impressed itself on her nature, 
for she was greajtly addicted to the system of 
flogging, which is one of the necessary features 
of a mihtary era. Often has the word been given 
to "march up" into the bed-room of the lady 
who presided over the school, and frequently 
• have I obeyed the summons, when the birch, or 
a busk from the stays, of my instructress, has ex- 
piated some piece of juvenile delinquency. In 
vain were the words " I will be good," reiterated 




MISS FROUNCE AKD THE BOY. 



amid screams and tears; for, until the avenging 
rod or the vindicatory whalebone — as the case 
BUght be — had done its office, it was hopeless to 
try to stay the hand of Miss Frounce, wiio took 
in young gentlemen from three to eight — and^ten 
io one, tf^k in their parents also. 



But while I am dwelling on the memory of 
the proceedings in the Hamimersmith Koad, I 
am forgetting 3ie stirring events that were tali^Qg 
place on the Continent Bonaparte had j,u«t 
escaped from Elba, and Miss Frounce, like an 
adimrable politician, took advantage of this ixBr 
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portant erent to overawe the " young ffentle- 
men from three to eight " who were under her 
guidance. ' On all occasions Bonaparte was held 
up as the great bugbear, and there was not a boy 
in. the school who was not firmly convinced that 
Miss Frounce had Napoleon under her thumb — 
that, in fact, if any of *Hhe young gentlemen" 
should prove refractory, Miss Frounce had it in 
her power to send for Bony with as much facility 
as she could order the sweeps or the dustman. 
If a boy, when spelling, knocked an t out of the 




[lbttbr X.] 

word annihilate, he was threatened with being 
handed over to the tender mercies of Bonaparte ; 
and every onq of the pupils of Miss Froimce felt 
assured that, if Napoleon invaded England, he 
would knock at the door of the ^^ establishment 
for yoxmg gentlemen from three to eight " the 
very morning after his arrival. 

Whatever might have been his feeling of hos- 
tility towards the Prince of "Wales, or themembers 
of me cabinet, my firm conviction was, that Master 
Snodgrass, who had been turned back in gram- 
mar, had much more to apprehend from Napoleon 
than the Regent and the ministers. Sometimes 
have I contemplated the possibility of hiding in 
case of the dreaded visit ; but then it has flashed 
upon my juvenile mind that Bonaparte was not 
to be baffled, and that he would inevitably look 
under all the beds in the house, rather than be 
oiled in the ven geance which the *^ young gentle- 



men from three to eight" were convinced in- 
spired him. 

Never shall I forget the panic that seized on 
" all the boys " when the fisust was announced 
that a leg of mutton had been stolen from the 
larder. Who could be the thief? Why, of 
course, nobody but Bonaparte. MIbs Frounce, 
wishing to eoJiance the mtimidating reputation 
of her great bugbear, favoured the idea, and the 
whole of the " young gentlemen from three to 
eight," were under the firm impression that 
Bonaparte had landed in England during the 
night, secured the leg of mutton, and retreated 
before daylight into the bosom of his own ai*my. 




BONAPA&TB AND LEO OF MUTTON. 

Such impressions as those I have related are 
strange and absurd; but there are many now 
living who, if they happened, during the time of 
the Sonaparte panic, to be inmates of a prepara- 
torv school for " young gentlemen from three to 
eiffht," will recognise the fidelity of the feelings 
I have described. 

I never ate the lollipop which went by the 
name of his ribs, withdut being awed by a sor( of 
unaccountable fear that Bonaparte might yet 
break from his captivity, and pay me off per- 
sonally for the indignity offered him in pur- 
chasing a hap'orth of his anatomy, and sucking 
it, like Tom Trot or Everton Toffe. 



SONG. 



Here's a smile for the past, with its sonshine and 

shade ; 
For no tear can restore us one joy that's decay'd : 
E'en an urn, when the sunlight is over it thrown. 
No more seems the record of sorrow alone. 
For the brightness that heay'n bath lovingly shed 
Seems to tell us how calm is the sleep of the dead. 



A smile ! still a smile ! though the flow'rs which appear 
On our pathway of life may yet cradle a tear : 
Still the light of our gladness each drop will illume, 
And its warmth change each grief to the spirit's 

perfume. 
Then why should we sorrow, when gladness can shed 
A light o'er the living, a calm o'er &e dead ? If. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE DESTRUCTION OF PEAYA. 

BY W. BALEIGH BAXTER, IX.D. 



If public attention had not recently been directed 
to the subject of earthquakes, by the lamentable 
consequences of these phenomena in the West 
India Islands, detailed in the newspapers, I might 
have saved myself the trouble of narrating some 
facts which have come to my knowledge, in re- 
lation to one of these visitations, of which the 
Island of Terceira was the subject in the year 
1841. The only published record of this earth- 
quake and its results, upon which I can lay my 
hands, is to be found in a professional journal 
(the " Nautical Magazine "\ whose circulation is 
limited to that class to wmch it is addressed. 
This account was officially furnished to our Go- 
vernment by Mr. Hunt, the British Consul at 
St Michael's: to it, and to the officers of her Ma- 
jesty's ship " Styx," I owe the facts to which I 
am about to give a wider publicity than they have 
lutherto obtained. Before entering into parti- 
culars of the last earthquake at Terceira, I may 
as well remind my readers that the island in ques- 
tion is one of nine which constitute the archi- 
pelago of the Azotes, and is, in common with the 
xest, a dependency of the crown pf Portugal. 
The interesting ffroup of islands, called the 
Azores, is situated between the latitudes of 36^ 
and 39°, and the longitudes 25* and 30**. They 
were discovered about the year 1432, by Gonzalp 
Cabsal, an emissary of the enterprising Don 
Heniiique of Portugal, and colonized shortly after- 
wards oy the Portuguese, by whom, owing to the 
vast numbers of hawks found bj^ them, they were 
called Azores ; the word agory m the language of 
the colonists, signifying a hawk. These isUtnds 
are, to all appearance, of volcanic origin : every 

ertion of them gives evidence to confirm this 
lief Ccdderas, or hot springs, are found in 
some ; craters of scarcely extinct volcanoes in 
others ; and all are, more or less, subject to fre- 
quent convulsions. It woidd be tedious to enu- 
merate the recurrence and the results of volcanic 
action in these islands ; but I cannot help alluding 
to one phenomenon which occurred in 1808. 'The 
north-western portion of the island of Fayal was 
rent with a noise similar to the discharge of 
cannon, and in the middle of cultivated fields 
yawned an immense crater of twenty-four acres 
in extent. For two days this crater discharged 
such quantities of scoriae and pumice-stones, mat 
the ground Was covered by them to the depth of 
firom one to four feet, in an extent of three leagues 
long and one broad. A few days after, fourteen 
smaller craters formed in the neighbourhood of 
the first, from all of which immense quantities of 
lava flowed. When this crater became tranquil, 
which was not till it had discharffed, for many 
days, a burning current, that, descending its 



sides, rolled into the sea at four miles distance, it 
was found to be 3500 feet above the level of the 
sea, which was higher than • any portion of the 
island was before. One of these islands, St. 
Michael's, is remarkable for the numerous islets 
that, from time to time, have been raised from the 
sea in its vicinity. The latest event of this kind 
took place in June 1811, when the island of Sa- 
brina was elevated by a volcanic eruption. This 
island was about a mile in circumference, and 
300 feet high ; in the month of October it com- 
menced sinking gradually, and in February 1812, 
it had entirety disappeared. Altogether l!he 
physical history of the Azores furnishes some 
of the most singular facts in relation to volcanic 
action. I must pass, however, to the consi- 
deration of the particular event to which the 
illustrations before me apply — the destruction 
of Praya. This town was situated on the shore 
of the bay of the same name, at the east end of 
Terceira, and about twelve miles from AnCTa, 
the capital of the island; it contained 562 
houses, constructed of lava, the only building ma- 
terial in the island. In the vicinity of Pra^a are 
four villages, containing in all a population of 
about 9000 people. The district, which comprised 
Praya and these villages, is the most fertile .in 
the island, and was on this account selected as a 
residence by the early settlers. The ]population 
was entirely agricultural; the levies, which offered 
a bold and successfol resistance to. an expedition 
in favour of Don Miguel, which attempted to land 
on Terceira iif 1829, were selected principally from 
tiie people ofPraya and the adjacent villages. The 
town of Praya was utterly destroyed by an earth- 
quske in 1614; and though menaced several times 
smce, escaped injury until the 12th of June, 1841, 
when a violent shock was felt, extending with 
ditninished force to the westward. For two days 
the earth continued to be shaken; and on the 
evening of the 2nd an undulation of the earth 
took place, which destroyed the buildings de- 
viously weakened by the former shocks. The 
people then -betook themselves .to the fields for 
security. Early on the morning of the 15th, a 
violent trembling and horizontal undulation of 
the groimd commenced, and continued, with inter- 
vals of ten minutes and a duration of about ten 
seconds, for the space of half-an-hour, when a 
strong vibratory ana distinctiy rocking motion Was 
communicated to the sur&ce, which laid in ruins 
the entire town, and did great injury to the adjacent 
villages, and to many of the pubuc l^uildinffs in 
the island. Another shock occurred on the l6th, 
and the island was not restored to a state of 
quietude tiU the 26th. In addition to the utter 
ruin of the to^vin of Praya, a r^t was left in ihe 
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ground about a mile in lengthy stretching westward 
ttoia the edge of the water. When the motion 
was greatest^ '4t was observed/' eays Mr« Hunt, 
''that every conyulsion was preceded by a loud 
subterraneous noise^ resembling thunder, soexactly 
Tarying in intensity according to the succeeding 
ehocksj that the first became the harbinger ana 
gauge of the other." On the 17th of June the 
people took courage to return to their ruined 
Eonies; but seeing the devoitation that had been 
i^ected, departed in seajcch of more quiet habita* 
tions. The condition in which two of the churches 




-BLVUn oat THE C&TmCH OV XAT8ET. 

^mM finsid fifter the ecurtliqu^ is represented 
by tlue eiigravii^^ which are eopied kofm sketches 
inade on the spot by Lieutenant Farkhurst^ of 
the ''Styz^" a steam-frigate despatched^ sub- 

auent to the convulsion descr^>ed here^ to 
ke a survey of the Aeores, for the security of 



navigation near these islands. It is a circum- 
stance creditable to the people of Praya, that the 
restoration (tf iliese churches to a state fit for 
public worship, was the first object which en- 
gaged their attention. 

There is a good deal of room for speculation in 
this brief statement, but the present is not the 
occasion to indulge in it. For the phenomena of 
earthquakes generally we can easily account by 
the theory now popularly received. I need 
scarcely inform my readers that this theory is 
based upon the supposition that the earth, in ages 
very remote, contained within itself sufficient heat 
to retain the mineral constituents of which its maas 
is composed in a state of igneous liquefaction ; 
and, moreover, that at a moderate depth below 
the surface of the earth, this " central heat," as it 
is called, continues in a state of violent activity. 
It is stated by those to whom all credence is due 
in such matters, that in penetrating beyond a 
depth of forty feet, the temperature of the earth 
increases steadily, the augmentation being in the 
proportion of about one degree for every forty-two 
ieet, or about 120 degrees for every mile. ^At 
this rate, the metals, tin and bismuth, should exist 
in the fluid state four miles from the sur&oe;and 
at a d^pth of thirty miles the temperature should 
be high enough to melt iron, one of the least 
fusible meitals. According to this philosophy, the 
solid crust of the globe is a thin shdl of crystalline 
locks, which has cooled around the fused isflis, 
and extends but to 1*140 of the distance to the 
centre^ Admit the existence of an orifice ^ 
crack in this '' crust," and the evidence of intemal 
heat becomes manifest in volcanic eruptions aad 
motions of the eaolh. 
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JAUEOW CHUaCK. 



In former timefl— or, to name a definite period, We 
shall say in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, ere 
paper money was introduced^ it was customary, in the 
gpreat commercial cnt&es of Italy, and very likely ako in 
^ose of other European countries ; for a hag, pur- 
porting to contain a certain sum of gold or «ih€r 
money, to pass from hand to hand, without its con- 
tents heing examined or counted, on the credit of the 
little label attached to it, specifying how much there 
was, or ought to be, within, lliis saved a great deal 
of trouble; and when, at length, it might become 
necessary, from any cause, to count the money, and a 
deficiency should be found, either in the tale, wei^t, 
or standard; why, then, the holder had his remedy 
against the person from whom he ffot the bag, and 
might recover from him the defictency— if he could. 
What the labd was to the old leathern money-bag, 
such hasi beeii f^ term " Venerable" to the character, 
literary, moral, and religious, of the old monk of Jar- 
row. From the customary influence of this little word 
" venerable," though the old Miracle Trading Com- 
pany, by which it was sanctioned, if not originally im- 
posed, has greatly declined in credit ; and from the 
ponderosity of Bede's bag, his works, to wit, in eight 
volumes folio, appalling to even the most assiduous 
ieUer, its contents have been very seldom examined ; 
and, though hints have from time to time been given 
by a few who had had the curiosity to look into it with 
flome degree of attention, that it was not filled exclu- 
sively with the precious metals, it has yet been sealed 
up again and put into circulation at pretty nearly its 
<^d nominal value. Dropping here the metaphorical 
bag, we shall proceed to give a few particulars relating 
to Venerable Bede, illustrative of his times, his know- 
ledge, and his writings. 

Bedo was bom a.d. 673, in that part of the Saxon 
kingdom of Northumberland which now forms the 
county of Durliam and, according to tradition, in the 



neighbourhood of Monkton, a village about two rnles 
to the south-westward of Jarrow, in the monastery of 
which he died, a.d. 735. The cut at the <»Mnmenoe- 
ment of this article presents a view of Jarrow Ohoroh, 
from the eastward. Tins church, whieh oricinafly be- 
longed to the monastery of Jarrow, is one of the oldest 
in the kingdom t it was founded, in 681, by Benedict 
Biscop, who had founded another monastery at Wear- 
mouth, dedicated to 8t. Peter, about seven years before. 
According to an inscription, of the period, now -plaieed 
within Jarrow Church, over the arch of the tower, it 
was dedicated *' to St. Paul on the dth of the kalends of 
May, in the 15th year of King Egfrid, and in the 4th 
of Ceolfrid, abbot of the said church," that is, on tke 
22nd April, 685. 

The form of religion, wUeh then paseed fer Chris- 
tianity, having been introduced to the Saxons of tlie 
south by tiie monk Augustine, under the auspices of 
Pope Gregory the Great, in 596, and those of I9ie 
north having been converted also by the monks, witllin 
the course of the succeeding forty years— the bishop- 
rick of Lindisfiirn having been founded in 635— a pro- 
fession of monkery appears to have become extrem«3y 
prevalent among the new converts, and more espeeiafiy 
those who were of royal or noble biith. Monasteries 
were founded in various parts of the kingdom by 
persons of wealth or influence, of both sexes, wlto, 
gathering together a colony of monks and nuns, not 
unfrequently under the same roof, withdrew from the 
cares and vanities of the great world, to devote them- 
selves to a life of holy celibacy and pious seclusion, 
and, possibly, to enjoy the pleasure of administertiig 
the afFurs of a little world or their own. That; many 
good and sincerely pious persons found in such places 
a refuge from the anseties of secular life, there can be 
no question; but it is also certain that many of the 
professed still retained the vices and bad passions 
which diey brought with them, whether from the 
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country or the court ; for, since to " a epotiess mind 
and innocent/' 

" Stone walU do not a piiBon make, 
Nor izon ban a cage ;" 

80 neither are the consecrated walls of a monastery a 
restraint on the cogitations of a mind that is impure. 

• " What exile from his natire land 
E'er left himself behind ?*' 

Amongst the best deserving of those of that age 
who pleased themselves hy founding monasteries, Be- 
nedict Biscop may justly claim a place. He was of 
noble family, and had held an office under King Oswy ; 
but he renounced all secular honours in order to devote 
himself to religion. He became a monk, having 
received the tonsure in the celebrated monastery of 
Lerins, in Provence ; and after having visited Rome 
twice or thrice, he commenced the foundation of the 
monastery at Wearmouth in 674, having obtained 
from King Egfrid a grant of land in order to enable 
him to carry his design into effect. He sent to France 
for masons to build the church; and he also sent to 
th& same country for glaziers to glaze the windows-^ 
this art, according to Bede, being then unknown in 
England. He decorated the interior of the church 
with paintings which he had hrought from Rome ; 
one wall being covered with pictures of the Virgin 
and the twelve Apostles, and others with subjects from 
the Evangelists and Revelations, together with repre- 
sentations of the Last Judgment and the mystery of 
the Incarnation, so that the humble disciple might feel 

.his fedth confirmed wherever he turned. He further 
enriched his new establishment with many relics and 

.books whiq)i he had obtained abroad; and he. also 
brought from Rome Brother John to officiate as leader 
of the choir, and to instruct the monks in chanting 

„ the service. 

Into this monastery (Wearmouth) Bede entered as 
an alumnus, or pupil, when he was only seven years 
old. At the age of nineteen he was ordained a deacon 
by John of Beverly, then Bishop of Hexham ; and at 
the age of thirty he was ordained a priest by the same 
prelate. . Shortly after his admission to the priesthood 
he appears to have removed to the brother monastery 

. of Jamyw, where he continued to reside till the time 
of his decease, diligently employing himself in com- 
piling glosses and expositions of the Scriptures, and 
in composing works for die edification both of himself 
and his brethren. At that time there were six 
hundred monks belonging to the monasteries of 
Wearmouth and Jarrow, and in most of the other 
monasteries of the kingdom their number appears to 
have been proportionably great. Most of those monks 
were not priests, but a kind of intermediate class, 
between the clergy and laity, bound by a vow to yield 
obedience to their abbot, and to live a chaste and 
holy life. 

It may be here remarked that in the time of Bede 
most of the monks were accustomed to labour with 
their hands in the fields of the monastery, as well as 
to pray with their heart and voice in the church or the 
cell: they mowed the hay; reaped and thrashed the 
com ; and eke, milked the cows and fed the calves. 
But, in subsequent times, the number of monks be- 
longing to each monastery became greatly diminished ; 
for the more pious, who were also possibly the more 
indolent, and certainly the most powerful and knowing. 



having discovered that manual labour withdrew them 
too much from their more pleasing offices of devotion, 
it was thought better to employ laymen to cultivate 
their grounds and perform the more laborious servile 
offices about the monastery. The number of those 
admitted to profession was restricted; and as the 
monks belonging to a monastery became fewer and 
mwe select, so did the number of its lay labourers in- 
crease. 

Under his instructors Bede acquired such a know- 
ledge of the Latin language as to be able to write it 
with clearness and ease ; and it has also been said that 
he had a knowledge of Greek : if he had. it was very 
small, and certainly not beyond a mere knowledge of 
words as synonymous with others of Latin. From the 
Greek he derived no knowledge of things ; for of all 
that is most interesting and permanenUy valuable in 
Greek literature, he was wholly ignorant as a coloured 
gentleman of New York is of the spirit of Shakspeare's 
age. We are informed that the genius of Bede em- 
braced the whole cyclopaedia of human learning ; that 
he squired his knowledge of natural philosophy and 
mathematics from the purest sources, namely, from 
the works of the Greek and Latin authors themselves ; 
and that he had a competent knowledge of poetry, rhe- 
toric, metaphysics, logic, astronomy, music, cosmo- 
graphy, chronology, and history. By one writer he is 
represented as " trimming the lamp of learning, and 
irradiating the Saxon realm of Northumberland with 
a dear and steady light ; while another, who has re- 
cently edited a translation of a portion of Bede's 
works, professing to amend the language of the text, 
and in his own slip-shod introduction supplying proof 
. of his incompetence to perform the taak, says, in his 
own peculiar style, that it *' seems not a Httle sur- 
prismg that one who had scarce moved further than 
the place of his nativity should so accurately describe 
those at a distance." The correctness of description, 
it is to be observed, is here taken for granted : the 
correct transcription of a portion of Gulliver's Travels 
by the master of the City of London School would be 
just as surprising as Bede's accurate description of 
" those at a distance." For a specimen of such accu- 
racy, we beg to refer the reader to Bede's tracts " De 
Locis Sacris," which the learned editor has, most un- 
accountably, neglected to cite. 

The writer who described Bede, as " trimming the 
lamp of learning," might have represented him, more 
truly and graphically, as a good-natured, garrulous 
old monk, of great but not accurate memory, beguiling 
the long winter nights, by reading to the other monks 
-in the common hall, witii the aid of a rushlight, a 
huge volume of extracts, compiled by himself, from the 
works of the fathers ; varying his course of lectures 
with a cluster of his own Ecclesiastical History of 
the English Nation, "stuffed here and there with 
thumping miracles, for which he must be pardoned," 
as Bishop Nicholson charitably observes; and occa- 
sionally rousing them, when he perceived that they 
were becoming drowsy, with a narrative from the life 
of St. Cuthbert, which, as he has represented it, was 
nothing but a series of miracles from beginning to 
end. To speak without figure, he is, in his purely 
theological works, the mere transcriber of earlier 
authorised opinions, without ever venturing to inquire 
into the reasons on which they might be based. His 
ecclesiastical history is, in many places, where oppor- 
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tunity is afforded of testing it by other authorities, ex- 
tremely inaccurate, while it abounds in passages which 
at first sight are perceived to be purely fabaloos. That 
he did not invent them may be a salvo for his honesty; 
bat then the fact of his recordmg them, as he has done, 
must be admitted to be a proof of his being no less 
blindly credulous than the most illiterate of his coun- 
tr3rmen. This work is also infected, though in a slight 
degree, with that loathsome impurity which is often to 
be met with in the writings of monkish authors, both 
of the Greek and Latin' Church. That which was 
shameful for a layman to do or even mention, the 
cloistered monk often seems to have frit a depraved 
pleasure in recording. The portion to which we allude 
is that in which Pope Gregory the Great answers the 
queries of Augustine, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Bede's life of St. Cuthbert is a perfect specimen of 
that kind of biography which, when served up by 
writers of a later period, is usually classed under the 
head of " pious frauds." Strange, that those who are 
most eager to magnify the extent and value of Bede's 
learning and knowledge should seek to absolve him from 
the charge of pious fraud, on the plea of pious ignorance! 
It cannot be said that the miracles which he records 
of St. Cuthbert were consecrated by time, for Cuthbert 
was living when Bede was bom, and did not die till 



687, when Bede was thirteen years old. As Bede had 
many more to imitate the fictions which he recorded^ 
than to be edified by his facts, it may be truly said that 
the light which he contributed to diffuse was of that 
kind which renders man blind, rather than enables him 
to see. 

Dr. Stillingfleet, Bishop of Worcester, speaking of 
the legendary lives of the saints, says that St Gregory 
the Great and Bede, whom he erroneously dubs " St.," 
" shewed the way to the rest, and by their own credu- 
lity and want of judgement gave a pattern and encou- 
rageihent to all the monkish tales and impostures 
afterwards." This is not, however, exactly correct ; 
the way was previously shown by St. Athanasius, in 
his life of St. Anthony, the patron of monks, and by 
Sulpicius Severus, in his life of St. Martin of Tours. 
It has indeed been denied that the life of St. Anthony 
was really written by Athanasius ; yet the genuineness 
of no one of the works ascribed to him depends on 
better authority. HMGt<M< 

It is related that, shortly before the Reformation, a 
French bishop, in returning homeward from an embassy 
to Scotland, visited, on the same day, the shrines of St. 
Cuthbert and Bede, in Durham Cathedral; that at St. 
Cuthbert's he offered a small copper coin, saying, *• St. 
Cuthbert, if thou art a saint, pray for me;" and that at 
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Bede's he offered a French crown, requesting his pray- 
crs because he was a saint indeed. This anecdote, and 
Its quotation by certain shrewd persons, for the purpose 
of depreciating Cuthbert and exalting Bede, present a 
curiops exemplification of the manner in which the 
mmd, though conscious of a fallacy somewhere, is yet 
unable to disentangle it,and, cuttmg boldly, cuts wrong. 
Cuthbert is, to a certain extent, regarded as an im- 



postor ; while in this case the real impostor is extra- 
vagantly honoured; though it be owing to his fallacious 
narrative alone that the mind has become impressed 
with a confused idea of the former having pretended 
to have done or said that which the fedse or credulous 
biographer has recorded of him. He who really thinks 
Bede a saint is bound to receive Cuthbert as a saint 
also. A man pays but a left-handed compliment to 
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tlie knowledge and piety of a ftiend, by treating a per* 
son s» if \t&vtetB a cheat, merely becanse he was highly 
rvperenced, and Ut saintly Tirtnea much extolled by 
tbntftiend, 

Bede was very highly esteemed in his own age for 
his great learning ; and William of Malmsbury says 
that Fope Sergisa wished him to come to Rome, in 
order to consult with him on ecclemastical alfl^irs. 
Ftota what circumstance he first acquired the title of 
'* Venerable" has not been determined. According 
to one accotmt, he obtained it from the following 
circomstance : — When he was old and blind he' was 
led about by a young monk, who once took him to a 
heap of stones, tellmg him that they were country 
people waiting in reverent silence to hear him preach. 
He forthwith began, and at the end of his discourse 
t^e stones saluted him with " Amen.Venerable Bede ! " 
The other is, that cMie of his scholars, when engaged 
in writing his epitaph, could not complete it for want 
of an, appropriate word ; but, leaving it at night thus^ 

** Hao sunt in fosta Bedse , . . • ossa/' 
he found, next morning, the blank filled up with the 
vford^venerabilis.'* It is equally credible that both 
those accounts are true. 

Bede was interred at Jarrow; but about the year 
1022 his remains were "conveyed" to Durham, and 
placed beside those of St. Cuthbert, by Elfred, a bro- 



ther of that monastory^ v/ha was an enthnskMlic col*. 
lector oi reHques, more eager to eeeore possessioii 
than scntpidoas abont tine means. '* It seems»" saya 
the kte Mr. Surtees, in, his History of Dnrhltm« 
*' that a propensity to * eonoeyhip, as the wise it caE,' 
was no less inherent in those ancient collectors of nuri- 
ties than in their modem representativee." An old 
chair, said to have been Bede's, is still preserved at 
Jarrow. The seat, which is of oak, of great Bo^itj, 
and rudely hollowed out, is unqnesdonably mttifue^ 
the back and sidea are more modern, the originale 
having been several times carried off in small pieces, by 
visiters, as portions of Bede's chair. 

About the year 1370, Bede's remains, which were 
enclosed in a shrine of gold and silver, appear to have 
been removed from the fieretory of St. Cuthbert, and 
placed on a marble table m that part of the church called 
the Galilee. This shrine was defaced at the Reformation: 
His bones were buried beneath the spot where it stood, 
and over them was erected the plain table monument, 
of which a view is given in the annexed cut. In 1831 
the toinb was examined, when several b<Hies» reputed 
to be Bede's, were discovered ; that they really were 
his is uncertain, seeing that several monasteries, both 
in England and on the Continent, could boast of having 
s^no of tiiem. 

We have not said all that we could have wished to 
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say respecting Bede, but our paper is out. That the 
opinions which we have expressed concerning Bede 
may not, however, be misconstrued, we beg to say that 
we have no desire to unfairly depreciate a Saxon 
rehque ; we only wish to ascertain its real value and 
use, not only with reference to the standard of times 
past^ but also to that of times present. An acre of 
land might be purchased for a shilling in the time of 



Bede ; but he must be grossly infatuated with the love 
of antiquity who would now give an <acre of land for 
twelve Saxon pennies. To draw to a point. O, Y^ise- 
acre ! whether a native of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
of Berwick-upon-Tweed, part not with thy mental free- 
hold upon such terms ; and ever, as thou lovest correct 
accounts, trust not implicitly to the label, but examine 
the contents of the bag. 
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N the far weait 
of iKmdon— prc- 
serying many 
traces of its ori* 
^nal character* 
istics, amidst the 
wide expanse rf 
archifeetural in- 
norations which: 
are ccmtiniiaUy 
jSpringing tip 
i around it — ^there 
A sober and 
[I antiquated, but 
I withal respect- 
Jable, locality, 
I known to those 
I trarellers wliose enterprise has 
[led them thus far into the occi- 
[ dental suburbs, as Brompton. 
tit is a district principally 
! inhabiled by ^leatricals, lite- 
rati, and smaA annuitants; and is mnch esteemed 
on account of the salubri^ of its climate, the 
mildness of its society, and the economy of its 
household arrangements. Its chief nattu*al curi- 
osities are tea-parties and old ladies ; and its 
overland journey to London is performed in om- 
nibuses, unless the route by water is preferred. 
But this is somewhat circuitous — Cadogan Pier, 
which is the nearest port, standing in the same 
relation to Brompton as Ciyita Vecchia does to 
Rome. 

Mr. Withers Gmbbe, who was an old inha- 
bitant of this pleasant Tillage, resided in a modest 
tenement, situate at the edge of the great Fulham 
road. His establishment comprised himself and 
his housekeeper — a staid woman, of matronly 
appearance — from which circumstance it may be 
fairly presumed that he was either a widower or 
a bachelor; but the uncertainty as to which of 
these two orders of single life he came under will 
be (juite removed, when we state that he was an 
antiquary, an entomologist, and a general natural 
philosopner, somewhat resembling a cocoa-nut-— 
being shrivelled in external appearance, but pos- 
sessing a good heart or kernel, and not entirely 
destitute of the milk of human kindness. As his 
favourite pursuits had been, from time immemo- 
rial, at variance with matrimony, he had never 
taken unto himself a wife. Once, and once only, 
did his friends speak of his felling in love. It 
was in the Park, one bright frosty morning, when. 



he sow a lady whose doak somewhat resembled 
the delicate tintings of the privet modi; but this 
lepidopterona attachment was very transienty and 
die next cdxrysaliB of the Sphmx Atropos^ at 
number of the '' Gentleman^s Maffazine," diaEt 
came tahsnd, immediately banished it from faift 
mind. And he was an occasional correqxmdent 
to the afore-named humorotm publicatkm. He 
had sent them a drawing of die old key of bit: 
dust-bill, and a dissertation upon several worn-out 
brass button-tops he had from time to time pidced 
up in his walks, believing them to be ancient 
coins ; as well as a plan of die Roman encamp* 
ment on the Birmingham Railway, and other 
interesting articles, the majority of which, were 
^ declined, with thanks/' by the venerable and 
undying Mr. Urban. He belonged ako to most 
of die learned and scientific bodies, to all o£ 
whom he read the rgected contribution, so that 
his time was prett]^ well occupied, and mgyse espe- 
cially in the spring; for dien his larvee and 
aurelice broke forth mto a new life, and there was 
such a buzzing, and fluttering, and pinning, and 
labelling all over die house, with intrusive but- 
terflies getting into the bed-rooms, and strange 
caterpillars walking up and down stairs, that 
people of ordinary nerves and uninterested m 
insect architecture were afraid to go into die 
house. But he cherished all his living things 
with singular affection, even to the moths whidi 
had fattened upon his waistcoats, and the code* 
roaches which ran about his kitchen ; aldiough 
Mrs. Weston, die housekeeper, could never tm« 
derstand that the former insects only did any 
mischief in tlieir first stage of existence, and thi^ 
the latter were to be looked upon as sacred 
things, from the high veneration they were hdd 
in amongst the ancient Egyptians. The poor, 
ignorant woman, in the darkness of her intellect 
classed them all as '* warmint." 

The great aim of Mr. Grubbe's labours was to 
get up some paper that should produce a striking 
sensation in die learned world, by the novel facts 
diat it might disclose — a consummation which had 
never yet arrived, for his most interesting disoo^ 
veries had always been forestalled. To tins 
great end did he consume his midnight patent 
stearine; for diis did he bum holes m all his 
carpets with the contents of hii galvanic battery, 
and get phosphorus under his nails, or take all 
the colour from his table-covers ; in prosecuting 
this endeavour, by rubbing his buffer of black 
lead over cartridge-paper, laid upon engraved 
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stones and brass tablets^ to take the impression, 
was be three times apprehended for Swing, and 
once for sacrilege. But hitherto he had never 
produced any extraordinary impression beyond 
that which his appearance created with the rus- 
tics ; and although he was a walking catalogue 
of the British Museum — ^far more copious and 
elaborate than those hired by country visitors at 
contiguous fishmongers and public-houses — he 
found every object therein had been so often and 
80 minutely described, that nothing firesh was left 
to dilate upon. And this opinion for a time sub- 
dued his energy, until one evening he was present 
at the unrolling of a mummy. He listened with 
intense attention to the remarks of the lecturer,^ 
and envied him the proud position he was for the 
time placed in, as die descriptive link between 
the present and the long-past epochs. But when 
the ceremony was finished, and, Mr. Grubbe 
found, upon reviewing the lecture, that our 
acquaintance with the ancient Egyptians extended 
just far enough to show that we knew nothing at 
all about them, a fresh chain of research presented- 
itself to his mind, and firom that time every other 
pursuit was merged in the depths of the Great 
Pyramid, or perched upon the edge of Belzoni's 
sarcophagus. 'He made a mummy of his favourite 
cat; called his abode Sphynx-cottage ; and al- 
lowed the kitchen to swarm with cockroaches-^ 
which he called scarabcei, and Mrs. Weston black 
beadles — more than ever. 

Things stood thus, when, one sultry July 
morning, a learned friend called to beg his com- 
pany in a visit to the Docks, to view some won- 
derful organic remains, not yet landed, which a 
ship had brought from a distant country. Mr. 
Grubbe immediately prepared for the excursion ; 
and, after having drawn an odd pair of boots upon 
the wrong legs in his absence of mind, as well as 
omitted to take off his duffel dressing-gown, he 
gave himself up to the care of Mrs. Weston, who 
finally pronounced him fit to appear in the public 
streets. He accordingly started with his friend, 
taking the omnibus to the Bank, whence they 
proceeded to the Docks on foot, saving the other 
sixpence ; and beguiling the journey with maily 
curious arguments and opinions upon ichthyosauri 
and the blue lias clay. 

The inspection of the fossils was most satisfac- 
tory, and they were pronounced highly interest- 
ing, the more so because several of them were 
Serfecdy incomprehensible ; and notwithstanding 
le connned and heated places in which they were 
stowed, Mr. Grubbe poked about amongst the 
packing-cases, covered with dust and perspiration, 
and dragging his fiiend after him, until every 
available object had been investigated, and they 
emerged from the hold into the free air. A fresh 
treat now awaited him. His friend was attached 
to everything old equally with himself, and old 
wine possessed no insignificant share of his affec- 
tions. With praiseworthy foresight he had pro- 



vided a tasting-order as a crowning finish to their 
excursion ; and having raised Mr. Grubbe's curi- 
osity by mysterious hmts of pipes and casks that 
had long slumbered in cool excavations below the 
level of the Thames, and wine more generous, 
oily, and sparkling than ever came into the 
dealer's hands, they were not long in ftunishing 
themselves with inches of candle in split laths, 
and following their guide — a priest of Bacchus 
in highlows and corduroys — ^into the bowels of 
the Docks. How long they lingered therein we arc 
ashamed to state ; nor will we tell the world 
too ruthlessly how many casks were broached by 
the relentless gimlet; how the wine leaped bright 
and creaming from the wood; how the glasses 
held twice tne ordinary quantity, and how they 
were even rinced out witn claret and madeira, 
which was thrown about amongst the sawdust like 
water. Neither will we betray the number of 
samples tasted by the visitors ; nor do more than 
just hint at Mr. Grubbe's slapping the cellarman 
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on the back for a good fellow, and endeavouring 
to strike up an ancient Bacchanalian melody, sung 
by Dignum in his young days. We only know 
that this subterranean sojourn was protracted to a 
period we blush to chronicle, delayed, no doubt, 
by a learned disquisition, poured forth by Mr. 
Grubbe, upon the home-made wines of Thebes, 
which ended just as they got to the top of the 
staircase, and stood once more, blinking and con- 
ftised, in the glaring sunshine of a July afternoon. 
And terrible was the effect of the hot atmosphere 
upon their ten^eraments before a few minutes 
had passed. Wniz-z-z-z-z-z went their eyes and 
brains altogether; the ships flew round and round 
like the revolving-boats at Greenwich fair, and the 
warehouses heaved and rolled as the billows of the 
sea. It was with the greatest difficulty, amidst 
this general bouleversement of surroimding objects, 
that the two men of science staggered to the gate, 
and deposited themselves in the first omnibus that 
passed, lley had not particularly inquired in 
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what direction it was going; and^in consequence^ 
after much travellings Mr. Grubbe was somewhat 
surprised to find the vehicle stop in Tottenham- 
court-road, when he expected to be at the White 
Horse Cellar. But he was in the humour for 
treating any mishap that might have occurred with 
exceeding levity; and finding that the locality 
suited his friend just as well, even better, than 
Piccadilly, he wished him good-bye very affec- 
tionately, and took advantage of its proximity to 
pay a visit to his favourite British Museum, partly 
in the belief that its cool tranquillity would allay 
his cerebral excitement. 




MK. OBUBBE ENTEBtNG THE MUSEUM. 

He left his inseparable gingham umbrella — ^which 
answered the double purpose of keeping off the 
rain when open, and serving as a portmanteau of 
collected curiosities when shut — ^with the porter 
upon entering ; and then turned his steps towards 
the Egyptian gallery, which was his usual lounge, 
still cherishing some vague notion that his skull 
had turned into a bag of hydrogen, so elastic and 
vivacious was his step. There were, as usual, a 
great many people gaping about and asking foolish 
questions of the attendant ; some mixing up the 
sphynx with the fossils they had seen, and asking 
if it ever was alive ; others feeling rather afiraid of 
going too near the mummies by themselves ; and 
others lost in mental arguments as to whether the 
colossal fist of red granite was a thunderbolt or the 
hand of a petrified giant; together with a great 
many ill-conducted little boys, with no veneration 
for antiquities, who laughed at the different objects 
as they would have done at any of Mr. W. Brad- 
well's wondrous creations in a pantomime. Heed- 
less of the visiters, Mr. Grubbe was soon lost in 
mighty speculations upon the mysterious produc- 
tions bv which he was surrounded; and so continued 
until the constant shuffling of feet and increasing 
influx of strangers, whose inane remarks grated 
upon his learned ears, drove him from the block 
upon which he was sitting, to some more remote 
comer of the gallery. Ensconcing himself in a 
recess behind one of the enormous heads, and 
screened by a sarcophagus, he fell into a fresh train 
of intense thought upon hieroglyphics in general, 
and those of mummies in particular. To uiis suc- 
ceeded a conftised picture of wine-vaults,pyramids, 
docks, claret-casks, and megatheria : and finally, 
Vol. I. 



overcome by the influence of heat, fatigue, and 
the tasting-order, he fell fast asleep. 

How long he slumbered remains to this day a 
mystery, and probably ever will do so. But when 
he awoke all was still and quiet as the interior of 
the Theban tombs ; the gallerjr was entirely de- 
serted, and the moon was pouring a flood of light 
through the windows, which fell upon the statues 
and remains, rendering them still more cold and 
ghastly. In an instant the truth broke upon the 
unhappy antiquary; he had been overlooked when 
the Museum was cleared at seven o'clock, and was 
locked in — ^bolted, barred, almost hermetically 
shut up in the gallery, in the most remote part 
of the building, with nothing but stony monsters 
and crumbling mortality for his associates ! Chilled 
to the heart with terror, despair, and the reaction of 
his previous excitement, he started from his comer 
with the intention of trying the doors, when his 
movement was arrested by the chime of a clock. 
He knew the sound well: it was the bell of 
St. George's, Bloomsbury, and it proclaimed the 
hour of twelve. And he was there alone — alone, 
at midnight, in the Egyptian chamber of the 
British Museum ! 

In a frenzjr of terror he rushed towards the 
large doors, m the hope of finding them open ; 
but they were fast closed, and he rattled the 
handles until the whole building rang again with 
the echoes. Hark ! what was tnat sound ? The 
echo had died away, and was now renewed, 
although he had aesisted from his impotent 
attempts to gain some mode of egress. It 
sounded from above, and now came nearer and 
nearer, louder and louder, like the deadened and 
regular beat of muffled drums. There were 
footsteps too — ^he could plainly distinguish them, 
in audible progression, coming down stairs. 
And now a fearful spectacle met his horrified 

taze. The immense marble scarabceus on the 
oor of the gallery vibrated with incipient ani- 
mation; then it stretched forth its huge feelers 
and opened its massy wings, like a newly-born 
insect trying the properties of its novel limbs; 
and next, with the heavy cumbrous motion of a 
tortoise, it crept across the fioor, throwing back 
the moonbeams from its polished surface, towards 
the principal entrance of the gallery. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp — onward came the noise, as of a great 
assembly, the drums still keeping up their monoto- 
nous accompaniment, and at last they approached 
close to the door, which quivered immediately 
afterwards with three loud knocks upon its panels 
from without. As the hapless Mr. Grubbe shrank 
still further into the recess, the large beetle scuffled 
nearer to the door, and then, raising one of its hi- 
deous feelers, it turned the handle. The gigantic 
granite fist moved by itself towards the entrance, 
and repeated the signal on the panels; and, at the 
last blow, a sound like the low rumbling of thimder 
echoed through the edifice, and the doors fiew 
open, admitting a glare of purple light, that for a 
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few moments blinded the terrified intruder, wlulst 
on either side the Memnon and the Sphynx re- 
treated back against the wall^ to allow room for 
the disBMl cortige that approached. . ^^ 

The whde collection of mummy-cases in the 
rooms aboye had given up their inmates, who 
now glided down we staircase, one after anotherj 



to join their ancient compatriots of the gallery 
below, lifting m the covers of their painted tombs, 
and stretching forth their pitched and bladtened 
arms to welcome them. And next, the corioaa 
monsters with the birds' heads, who, up to this 
moment, had remained patiently sitting against the 
side of the room with their hands upon their 
knees, rose courteously to sahite their visitors. 
The Ught which filled the apartment, aldK>ugh 
proceeding from no visible point, grew brighter 
and brighter until it assumed the brillioiicy of 
ozy-hyd^ogen , and when the last of the dusty 
and bandaged guests had arrived^ the doors closed 
violently, and the orgies began. The figures in 
the pictures became animated and descended from 
the tablets, being by &r the most attractive por- 
tion of the company, cidier nude or female, as 
they were semblances of Bfis, bearing amphoree of 
the choicest wine ftom theirineyards of Memphis : 
strange birds in long striped tunics, and stranger 
creations, whose shapes mherited an attribute of 
every class of the animal kingdom, acted as 
attendants, and obseauiouslf waited upon the 
superior deities;' whust the greatest feature of 
the gallery — the mystic, awe-inspiring Memnon, 
moved in stately process to the end of the room, 
and commenced pouring forth that wondrous har- 
mony with which at sunrise and twilight he wel- 
comed his early worshippers. Then commenced 
an unearthly galopade — a dreary camivsd of the 
dead, to the music of their master, accompanied 
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by the strange sounds of instruments brought by 
the mummies most inclined to conviviality, from 
the glass-cases up stairs. But the strangest sight 
in the whole spectacle was the curious way in 
w&ich Mr. Gfrubbe, despite his fears, perceived 
that they mmgled ancient with modem manners^ 
wh^i the dance came to an end. Some of the 
annnated Egyptians betook themselves to pipes 
and beer ; others brought large aerolites from the 
different rooms and began to play at ninepins 
wifli the inferior household gods of blue glazed 
clay; one young Memphian even went so far as 
to thrust an enormous hook, as big as an anchor, 
through the body of the searabtBus, and then spin 
him at the end of a rope about the room ; and, 
finally, ftiey wheeled a sarcophagus into the centre 
of the gallery, and filled it with what Mr. Grubbers 
nose told him was excellent mixed punch, which 
they tippled until the eyes of Memnon twinkled 
with conviviality, as he snuffed up the goodly 
aroma; and at length, forgetting his dignity 
altogether, volunteered to play the Aurora waltzes 
(in compliment of course to his mother) out of 
his head. The monumental punch-bewl was di- 
rectly pushed on one side, and they began to 
dance again, Mr. Grubbe getting gradually more 
and more excited by the music, until, unable to 
contain himself any longer, he rushed from his 
recess, and seizing a fair young daughter of the 
Nile round the waist, was in an instant whirling 
round in the throng of deities, mummies, hiero- 
glyphics, ibises, and anomalous creations who 
composed the assembly. 

The hours flew along like joyous minutes, and 
still the unearthy waltz was continued with per- 
sisting energy, until Mr. Grubbe's brain became 
giddy and bewildered. His strength also began 
to fail in spite of the attractions of his young 
Memphienne, whose soft downy cheeks, roguish 
kissable lips, and supematuraUy-spttrkling eyes, 
had for a time made him forget his age. He re- 
quested her to stop in their wild gyrations, but 
she heeded him not — breathless and exhausted, he 
was pulled round and round, whilst the Mem- 
nonian orchestra played itself louder and louder, 
until at length, losing all power, he fell down in 
the midst of the dancers. Twenty others, who 
had been twirling onwards, not perceiving their 
prostrate companion, immediately lost their foot- 
ing; and, finally, the whole assembly, like so 
many bent cards, giddy with wine and excite- 
ment, bundled one over the other, the unfortu- 
nate antiquary being the undermost of the party. 
In vain he struggled to be free — each moment 
the pressure of the superincumbent Egyptians 
increased ; until in a last extremity-^imable to 
U*eathe, l^oruised by their legs and arms, and half 
suffocated with mummy-dust — he gave a few fruit- 
less gasps for air, and then became insensible. 

It was broad daylight when he once more 
opened his eyes ; and the motes were dancing in 



the bright morning sunbeams that darted into the 
gallery. There were sounds of, life and motion 
too, on every side (although no one had as yet 
entered the apartment), and the rumble of distant 
Vehicles in the streets. It was some little time 
before Mr. Grubbe could collect his ideas, for his 
brain was still slightly clouded — ^his lips also were 
parched, and his eyeballs smarting with the 
revelry of the night. But there he still was, in the 
room, surrounded by his late company, altho^a|ph 
they had now resumed their usual situatiooa: 
the Memnon and Sph}Tix were vis-d-visy and the 
scarahcnus in his custoHlary place, as cold and in- 
animate as ever ; whilst the gigantic fist had once 
more taken possession of its pedestal, and the 
gentlemen with the curious heads were sitting with 
their hands upon their knees in their wonted gra- 
vity. But, notwithstanding all this. chill reality, 
the antiquary's mind was in a tumult of excite- 
ment. The dim undying magic of ancient Egypt 
was still in force, unconquered by time or distance. 
He had been admitted to the orgies of Memnon ; 
he had watched the revelries and manners of the 
hidicrto mysterious race; above all, he had 
^eaned information for a paper that would bring 
&e Society of Antiquaries at his feet in wondrous 
ipcmeration ! 

The doors were, ere long, thrown open, and 
Mr. Grubbe left the gallery unnoticed. On ar- 
riving at Brompton, he found Mrs. Weston in a 
state of extreme terror and exhaustion, having 
watched the whole night for her master's return, 
Aat worthy gentleman never having passed so 
long a period from home. He retired imme- 
diately to his study, and laboured until dusk with 
unceasing indusby ; and from that period Egypt 
alone occupied his thoughts. He thought of no- 
thing eke by day, and dreamed of that subject 
only by night. The subject grew beneath his 
hands and ideas, and what with the circumstances 
he imagined, and those he dreamed about — ^for in 
his labours he ever confounded them together — 
the work is still unfinished ; and he will not give 
it to the world in an imperfect condition, although 
his most intimate friends already fear that his ap- 
plication is affecting his brain. But, when his 
task is concluded, great will be his triumph : he 
will have furnished — at least such is his expecta- 
tion — a key to all the mystic customs of the early 
Nile ; the hidden lore of Memphis will be un- 
ravelled to the million : he will walk abroad a 
thing for men to gaze at and reverence ; and his 
name will go down to posterity in company with 
Memnon and the Great Pyramid. 

These are his own anticipations : his intimate 
friends have only one hope-^that he will be spared 
from Bedlam sufficiently long to perfect his co- 
lossal undertaking ; and that on no account wiH 
he be induced any more to venture, with a tasting- 
order, to the Docks. 
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HE Boys of London ! — the 
pigmy men that crowd, alas! 
too many of the streets of mo- 
dem Babylon. The bop of 
London — that sentence clings to 
the tip of our pen as though 
the comprehensiveness of our 
subject frightened away ex- 
^^ pression. We feel as if we were 
about to trace the tributaries of 
* a mightyriver. Now wandering 
by some pleasant margin, where 
die tall hare-bell waves in the 
gentle wind, and the creeping bind- weed holds 




up her painted cups to catch the dew — the air 
is rich with the melodies of birds, and the waters 

f olden with the sun. Now we saunter languidly 
eside some turgid stream which blackens the 
shores it laves. The flowers cannot breathe beside 
it, but the ebon crow finds a loathsome banauet — 
song-birds there are none. Anon we stand beside 
a waterfall, and watch the playful stream leaping 
and glittering with its joy. Then comes the miehty 
river, burthened witn argosies, and greedy from 
its vastness, drinking the pure and foul. 

We are not mudi in love with our proem — 
but our indolence will not let us amend it. With 
whom shall we begin ? 




THE doctor's boy. 



There he is, looking as ''mild as an emulsion." 
The heartiness of boyhood seems to have been 
evaporated in the surgery. Once it was a mystery 
.to us why the Doctoe's fioY was of such a melan- 
cholic temperament. We have no longer a doubt 
of the occasion. He who should knock at men's 
doors, and be welcomed as the messenger of hope, 
is too generally received as a " picker of purses/' 
or an emissary of the undertaker — as a being 



whose visitations are as fatal as those of the death- 
watch. The exquisite lines of Moore, beginning 
*< How oft has the Bansheo cried ? " 

and the earnest enquiry of the anxious relative,' of 
" How oft has the Doctor called ? ** 

are nearly synonymous. 

The Boy is part of the master, and who does 
not " hate the sight of a doctor ? " He is looked 
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upon as a necessary evil — ^an income-tax-^a thing 
that ever^ man may abuse and cozen if possible. 
Some rehp;iously believe that there would be np 
ailments if there were no doctors. The colleges 
of physicians and surgeons are considered by 
many as large factories of disease, and the hono- 
rary initials of M. D. and M. K. C. S., are mvstic 
symbols^ the mildest of which signify robbery 
and murder. 

The DocrroB^s Bot soon becomes conscious of 
his position. In vain the benevolence or vanity 
of ms master dresses him in verdant broadcloth 
and brass buttons, until he looks like a Jatk in 
the Oreen garnished with camomile flowers — ^his 
heart will be weary as that of a sweep on a rainy 
May-day. He knows the love that the world . 
bears him, and callous indeed must that Boy be 
who can brave the hatred of (if his master's prac- 
tice be tolerably good) five or six populous Streets^ 
and possibly three sides of a Square. 

How cautiously the Doctor's Boy handles a 
knocker — ^he never gives more than a pat at a 
door, and as to a bell^ he only tickles \h^ clapper. 

His heart sinks at the click of the door-latch, 
for he dreads his reception from the servant : 

"What, more stuff! "Well, missus knows 
best if she wants to be a widder — ^You're nice- 
uns you are ?" as though the Boy were an acces- 
sory before the fact to some medicated man- 
slaughter. Such treatment would try the strength 
of a chain cable, how much more that ot a 
Doctob's Boy ? If he has ever beard of Pandora's 
box, his double-flapp'd basket becomes its anti- 
type, with this difference, that as often as he has 
looked into it, he never saw hope at the bottom. 

Whoever heard a Doctor's Boy whisde ? We 
can conceive the possibility of such an occurrence, 
and imagine the air would be the Dead March 
in Saul. 

Hum ! — ^we are growing melancholy from our 
imaginings of his miseries. Get home, poor lad ! 
the prey stones beneath thy feet have no sym- 
pathies, and man thou hast proven hath none for 
thee. Get home ! 

And is there a home for him — a home that is 
not a mockery — ^but an abiding place where the 
affections watch at the threshold? 

Let us follow him. 

In the centre of a demi-genteel street is a lamp 
that projects to the extremity of the act of Par- 
liament Three sides of it are nearly occupied 
by circular vessels, containing variously coloured 
liquids. On the door beneath is an ample brass- 
plate, inscribed " Mr. Fibre, Surgeon;" and the 
effigies of a hand directs the eye to a large nob, 
and the words " night-bell." The upper part of 
the door is glazed, and ornamented with a short 
crimson curtain, immediately above which are seen 
the nose, eyes, and brutus, of Mr. Jasper Jones, 
the apprentice of Mr. Fibre. 

Mr. Jasper Jcmes has been flattening his nose 
Against the glass for the last half hour, anxiously 



awaiting the return of the Boy, in order that he 
(Mr. Jasper Jones) may make his toilette. Pretty 
Mi^s Herringbone, the milliner, has called for a 
" a pen'orth of salts of lemon," much to the an- 
noyance of Mr. Jasper Jones, who would not have 
served her in deshabille^ if he could have helped 
it, for the best Cuba that ever was smoked ! 

At the sight of the Boy, the face of Mr. Jasper 
Jones matches the curtain — ^it becomes luminous 
as a show-bottle. The door opens, and as the 
Boy enters, he receives an impetus that nearly 
prostrates him. 

" You take it easy. Sir," remarks Mr. Jasper 
Jones. " What's made you so long, eh ? YouVe 
been stopping to count your buttons, I suppose ? 
Have you been to Wobum-place ?" — " Yes, Sir." 
« And Bow-street ? "— " Yes, Sir." 
" And Charlotte Street ? "~" Yes, Sir." 
" And St. Paul's Church Yard ?"--" Yes, Sir." 
« And Bond Street ?"--" Yes, Sir." 
"And all the other places, you lazy cub ?" — 
"Yes, Sir." 

" Have you cleaned the knives?" — "Yes, Sir." 
" And the boots ?"— " Yes, Sir." 
" And the windows ?"-" Yes, Sir." 
" Wash'd the poodle ?"— " Yes, Sir.*' 
" Fed the cat?"—" Yes, Sir." 
" And the parrot ?"— " Yes, Sir." 
" Then dust the counter, you idle scamp, and 
don't ring me down to give change for a sovereign." 
Mr. Jasper Jones retu'es to temper his wiry 
hair with a presentation bottle of Rowland's Ma- 
cassar, and the Doctor's Boy fulfils the behests 
of that most arrogant of bipeds, the doctor's 
apprentice. 

Mr. Fibre does not expend money on a livery 
for nothing; Mrs. Fibre takes care of that, as you 
may judge from the following colloquy. 

" Mary," says the doctor's lady, " has the page 
returned?" 

Mary, who holds the responsible situation of 
cook and housemaid, naturally inquires, " Do you 
mean the Boy, me'm?" 

" Certainly," replies Mrs. Fibre. 
"Then I think he is, me'm, because" — (we 
love a housemaid's sequitur)— " because I heard 
Mr. Jasper in his bed-room a-trying to put the 
cat into his Wellington boot." 

" Then tell John " (John is the Boy) " to take 
this note to Mrs. AUphuss at Hampstead Heath, 
and this — to Miss Lambswool, at Clapham Rise." 
Mary (who has been asking for "leave out" 
for the afternoon) humanely proffers her services 
to deliver Miss tambswool's note, as Mary's aunt 
" lives at Clapham Bise, and washes the jLambs- 
wools." 

Mrs. Fibre's nose is a turn-up— we beg pardon 
— ^Mrs. Fibre's nose is retroussi, and somewhat 
highly tinted. Mary's suggestion has made it 
cuxl and colour, untu it resembles the point of a 
crimson Turkish slipper. 

"You!" exclaims the indignant doctress; 
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^^ you 1-^Mary, I am surprised ! I thoughit you 
always lived where a servant in Iweiy was kept. 
Give Jolm the notes," 

Mrs. Fibre's vanity is too mucK for the kind- 
liness of Mary. The livery— thourfi only a 
(doctor's llveiy, is the insignia of the Boy's serf- 
dom — an outward and visible sign of the position 
the Fibres occupy in the feudalism of genteel 
society. 

The weary Boy has sped on his needless jour- 
ney. On the green heath of Hampstead he sees 
a jocund throng of children — all poor as he — 
making the welkin ring with their shrill trebles. 
Mirth seems to leap from their hearts, and their 
limbs, though cased in tatters, are elastic as those 
of Arcadian revellers. 

At first the Doctor's.Boy gazes listlessly upon 
their play — anon, the sunshiae of their merriment 
steals into his heart, and plays about his lips — he 
longs to claim a brotherhood with the ragged 
throng, and feel again that childhood is the 
holiday of life. 

At length one of the merry-makers, almost 
drunken with his joUity, breaks some childish jest 
upon " my lady's page." The Boy's eye glances 
to his gaudy vestments, and then — ^he remembers 
that he has no boyhood — ^that he is devoted to 
the Temple of Mammon, and the service of — 
Mrs. Fibre, 

It is well for him that he has awakened from 
his reverie, for every minute of his absence is 
anxiously noted on the gilded dial of Mrs. Fibre's 
French clock. Mary's " leave out " has been 
countermanded; the twelve fiddle-handed table- 
spoons — those treasured relics of Mrs. Fibre's 
late aunt Floss-^have been firecd from their 
wrappers of wash leather ; the hoUand covers of 
the drawing-room chairs have been hastily re- 
moved ; the saye-alls in the chamber candlesticks 
have been replaced by wax-ends ; the gorgeously- 
bound album, containing '^ the autograph letter 
from his Serene Highness the Prince of Nospe- 
kinoff to Mr. Fibre, when the doctor was attend- 
ing his S. H. the P. of Nospekinoff ('s valet) 
for the cholic," is laid upon the table ; in short, 
everything betokens that this day is about to be 
a white one in the diary of the Fibres. 

We will not keep the reader in suspense. 

The lady of Sir Augustus Tunks, Knt, has 
honoured the Fibres by a call, and consented 
(what condescension !) to dine with them '^ just 
as they are.*' 

^'Lady Tunks *• (to quote the doctor) "is a 
most amiable creature, with an excellent biliary 
derangement, and a lucrative nervousness." 
Honesty compels us to acknowledge that there is 
some ambiguity about her ladyship's early life 
and adventm-es. A malicious butcher in Clare 
Market has been heard to declare that "fihe was 
cook to Sir Gustus afore he was made somebody 
on;^' and a superannuated milliner is ready to 
make affidavit— Id what we believe to be gtoss 



scandaL Certain it is that Sir AugustttS Tianlw 
only gives men's parUes. 

Mrs. Fibre has a veiy extended philanthropy^ 
in &ct, so elastic is it» that she never dajres tm^t 
entirely to her feelings. She therefore oon^ults — 
her husband's ledger, the " sums total " of whi^ 
invariably regulate her regards. Along list of 
" draughts as before," awaken in her bosom die 
profoundest respect ; and should they be accom- 
panied by " pillsto be tak^i. night and morning," 
her devotion is unbounded. What then must be 
her feelings towards Lady Tunks ?— « hdy who 
has a biliary derangeme;nt^ a confirmed nervous- 
ness, and drinks b^-r- no, gallantry fbrl^d thtt 
we should write the whdie of that word. 

And Lady Tunks dines with the Fibres!— 
Hem! 

QuantieBftpte? Parro. Qiatttleiip? .Octoflanbu^ 

Eheu! 
Quid referty morbo, an Aiztis peseamve npinis? 

— The Dogtoe's Bot has returned home almost 
exhausted by his journey. He remembers that 
it is the day on which " The Domestic Animal's 
Friend Society" meet to discuss the wrongs of 
weavers' cats and the benighted condition o£ cos- 
termongers' dogs. His mistress is an active, a 
very active mexnber, and Mr. Jasper Jones {wIm 
is Hon. Sec} ^wi^ attends her to and from llie 
committee room. The pulse of tlan Bot bouadi 
at the thought of rest ! 

Reader, it is oiseless to detail what yon mtirt 
have imagined already. The livezy hides ^B 
weary limbs and the sickening heart . The 
'^Page" must wait at table, and, like anolifter 
Tantalus, look upon the plenty he is forbidden to 
share. 

Eleven o'clock — and again the drawing-coom 
bell rouses the sleeping Boy. What musk ifi in 
Mrs. Fibres's voice ! 

" Lady Tunks's carnage." 

The painted glory rolls from the door, and the 
Boy hears the joyful command^' Go to bed." 

His little padlet is socm prepared, for he is his 
own bed-maker, and sleep (blessed sleep!) qkme» 
his eyes with her £kny hands, and leads Jhim 
through her labyrinths to the land of dreaBASr 

Let us di'cam with him. 

Again he is (to use the expressive language of 
a living writer) ''in the stnsets of aUmy^iearted 
Jjondon." The aame feding of oppressiyf^&keta is 
at his heart that deadens his waking-hours* The 
echo of his own fbot-fall i^ all that he hears. 
Presently he notices the %ure of a recumbent 
woman, such as he has often seen on the image- 
boards of the Italian boys. It is Bailey's " Eve 
at the Fountain." As he looks upon it the statoe 
swells into life — ^the face beams with the fujl con* 
tentment of its own beauty — there is no ^iaoe of 
an unsatisfied or extended hope, and the Bo^r^ isk 
the simplicity of his soul, calls it — ^happkiesSt 

As soon as he can withdraw his eyes firiwi the 
solace of that ikoe, he observes the ^3Bg[iiiwito 
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limbs ! What muscle is there that does not rest 
or bear its burthen so easily that it seems all but 
to repose ? 

The weary boy calls this happiness also. 

His reverie is broken by thelaughter of a group 
of diildren^ not Eke those with whom he has mixed 
in the streets. The children of his dream are 
indeed children. Their laughter has the ring of 
innocence, coming as it were from a bell of the 
purest silver— -grosser metal could not emit such 
a sound. Poor boy ! he remembers that he had 
such a laugh before poverty drove him into the 
streets. He tries to recall it — at first he fails, but 
at the second effort he is successful ; — ^he thinks that 
his heart has broken, it feels so lightsome. With 
a joyous step he hurries to the happy group, and 
taking hands^ dances round and round to the 
music of his own laughter. 

O^ avarice! spare to poverty its childhood I 
The memories of a happv infancy have been the 
pearls in many a cup of bitterness and sorrow. 

Let us not pause, for his dream is nearly over. 
The dance is ended, and, breathless with merri- 
ment, he throws himself upon the groi^d. Nature 
has spread her greenest and softest carpet where 
he lies, and flowers — ^flowers which he nas never 
seen but in the hawker's basket, gush from the 
earth, and pour their incense round him, imtil he 
grows dizzy with their sweetness. 

Clang ! clang ! What noise is that which almost 
numbs nis ear: Clang! dang! — The nob of the 
" night-bell " is in the grasp of Mr. Jasper Jones, 
and the bell in the bedroom of the Boy. 

All is over !-^He has awaken to the reality of 
existence — Mr. Jasper Jones must be let in, though 
the thermometer be below zerOy and the shivering 
porter must be the Doctok's Boy. 

Poor fellow ! what wiH become of him ? We 
are not much given to unchristian speculation, but 
as we never knew a man who had been a doctor'' s 

^, we can but anticipate that his mausoleum 
be a mahogany cupboard in the surgery of 
some Mr. Fibre. 

A few more words and we have done. 

Laura Day (the name is fictitious) was one of 
those fair creations that seem too fragile for the 



wear pf life. At the time of which we write she 
was about five years of age, and labouring under 
the withering effects of the hooping-cough. The 
disease had taken some peculiar turn, and it T^as 
necessary that the strictest watch should be kept 
over her, and her medicine administered with 
scruptdous regularity. We took a share of this 
anxious duty, and never shall we forget our watch 
beside the little sufferer. For a quarter of an 
hour or so she seemed to sleep, and then the thin 
lids would be raised from her soft blue eyes, as 
though she wished to tell her consciousness of the 
care of those around her. Then came the harass* 
ing cough with its fiightful ^' hoop," that seemed 
to tear one's heartstrings. 

Her father insisted upon giving Laura her 
medicine, and for that purpose (when not actuall j 
watching) he was called by those on duty. 

We had aroused him at the stated time, and it 
was evident, from the appearance of the little 
patient, that a change, an important change, was 
about to take place, no doubt to be influenced by 
a draught which had been just delivered by tho 
Doctoe's Boy. 

Mr. Day took the phial, but his hand was 
stayed for a moment by an exclamation of his 
wife, who fancied, in all the fulness of a mother's 
fears, that she could trace the approach of death» 

The father shook as with an ague, and in his 
trepidation dropped the draught upon the floor — 
the phial was broken, and the precious Uquid 
lost! 

Almost frantic, the wretched man rushed down 
stairs, and had just reached the hall, when a via* 
lent knocking arrested his progress. The street^ 
door was opened, and pale and breathless there 
stood the doctor. 

" Have you," he gasped, — ^^'have you givea 
the child the draught ?" 

" No ! " exclaimed Mr. Day. 

" Thank God ! " was the rejoinder. " The Boy 
had mistaken the phials, and delivered what to 
the child, would have been poison ! " 

A month ago we heard the marriage*bells of 
Laura Day ! 
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chios^ and all manner of mirrors and Persian 
pleasures in profusion.. But, oh! what — what is 
the chil l ing reality 1 A^k of me; ask of one who 
has seen its character "en deshabille ;^^ who 
has followed and marked the phases of the human 
mind without its worldly garniture; moreover, 
one who has counted the trees in St. James's Park 
for dinner, and whose couch has been of wicker 
and matting, and his bed-room some part of 
Covent Garden Market. Those are periods that 
I never disown, though an over-dwelling upon 
them produces a rising and falling of the dia- 
phragm, a sensation which rather tends to undu- 
late the surface of my general serenity. 

Perhaps the most humorous part of my career 
in the world of art, was when I painted my way 
from the eastern to the opposite extremity of the 
metropolis, taking certain shops as the stepping- 
stones to my professional journey. (I am not here 
alluding to the lively occupation which I once 
enjoyed of touching-up the lamp-posts and other 
externals which demand revivifying from time to 
time.) The success which, went with my first 
essay never left me until I had satisfied every 
fishmonger from Mile End to Knightsbridge. 1 
painted marine views for every one of them, and 
took it out in fish, with but one exception, wherein 
I was repulsed most sadly, and felt the truth — a 
contested truth, I admit — ^that " a little learning is 
a dangerous thing." I shall never cease to have 
in my imagination the haughty Musselman, who, 
whilst wiping hi& large red hands with an extra- 
ordinary degree of energy and self-satisfaction, 
told me, that unless I could prove to him that the 
colours used by the moderns would stand the test 
of time, he should continue his patronage of the 
old masters ; in furtherance of which assertion he 
directed my attention to an ancient picture, occu- 
pying nearly one side of his shop, and represent- 



T has always been a leading principle in my actionB 
to make something of myself; never to shrink^ skulk^ 
or hide from the world's gaze, but fearlessly, nay joy- 
ously, to stand forth in the ranks of every day> to re- 
ceive censure or approbation for whatever 1 had to say 
or do, not allowing my blessed little opening blossoms 
to be shrivelled out of all form and beauty by the wither- 
ing effect of the one, or to be over expanded into weak- 
ness by too strong an emanation of the other. 

Many have been the means and many the sufferings 
produced by the application of those means to make 
my way to my present occupancy in society — no, in 
the world of art : that is the grandeur I cling to, the 
grandeur of the world of art ! These are words for the 
seduction of a tyro, or. the misleading of the innocents ; 
words that lull the dreamy imagination of the credulous 
into visions of luxury; with its libraries and livery ser- 
vants, costumes and couches, meershaums and musta- 
ing a lady of times past, with an equivocal le^r 
upon her countenance, chaffering with a shrewd- 
looking, hard-mouthed, and bearded gentleman^ 
of the ancient and very honourable body of fish- 
mongers, for a selection of fish in variety ; a spe- 
cimen of something of the saurine tribe, and a 
few oddities, long smce extinct. As it would have 
been useless in me to have attempted to re- 
form his notions of modern art, or to have driven . 
oil, varnish, myguelp, medium, gumption, or any 
other vehicle into his brain, his piscatory ideas 
being too watery to admit of any such mixture, 
I contented mvself by bowing a retreat. 

The general mode of arrangement during my 
probationership in the calm-and-stiff-breeze school 
was to try fi)r money; failing in that, to combat for 
part money, and fish for the residue ; if unsuccessful 
in that attempt, rather than lose the glimpse even 
of a chance, I took it all out. I have thus lived 
for a fortnight upon oysters, and am intimately 
acquainted with the raw, scolloped, fried, ana 
stewed in every fashion. My patrons were inva- 
riably satisfied, and so was I, by the interchange 
of commodities, marine productions on both sides.. 
Often, though, have I induced a bargain, by re- 
minding the half-inclined to barter, or, I thmk I 
may be allowed , to say, the coquette, in the fine 
arts, that mv wares were imperishable, and that 
the hand which improved the one destroved the 
other ; a fair way, it must be admitted, of draw- 
ing a balance in my own favour. 

It must not be supposed that I feasted entirely 
upon the direct produce of my trading (for such 
it was, however unprofessional my brethren may 
take it). I had numerous ways of wtering my diet; 
thus, I gave my landlady mackerel for mutton, 
bloaters for bread, and cod for cooking in general. 
The last of his race wound up my affairs with 
him and his brethren ; he called upon me for a 
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Stiff breeze I had in progress for him^ and because 
I could not get it nnisned, so that he might (the 
next day being the Thursday before Good S'riday), 
to use his own terms, make a spicy display among 
his salt-fish customers; and although I assured 
him that it was impossible to furnish it by the 
time he wished, and further, upon the word of a 
gentleman and an artist, — the uncharitable wretch 
— ^the disgrace to his apron — cruelly stopped my 
oysters the next night, and that, too, when I was 
returning home half famished from an unsuccess- 
ful voyage in search of a late dinner. 

. After all, the fishmongers are rather an intel- 
lectual race, and gratitude for their favours is as 
intense on my part as the love of art is on theirs ,* 
and though I have long since ceded their patron- 
age, and the genial sunshine of Billingsgate, to 
other aspirants to fame and fish, they were the 
first sho^eepers to recognise and encourage my 
abilities ,* and the recollection of them shall for 
ever dwell in that comer of my heart devoted to 
salmon and shrimp sauce. 

. " I cannot imagine what he could want with 
nie,*' said I to my landlady one morning ; " you 
say, Mrs, Dobbins, he called just after I went 
from home last evening, and left that card?" . I 
looked at the said card agsdn, and it only informed 
me that I was expected any morning before 
eleven o'clock at the Birmingham Depdt of 
Messrs. Glaze and Baker, Hardwaremen, 243, 
Long Lane, West Smithfield. '^ Business, most 
likely," I thought ; and, with my usual alacrity, 
finished my breakfast, at the last mouthful of 
which I jumped up, and for the hundredth time, 
and with an insinuating tone, which I was fearful 
must ere long be worn out, craved of my good- 
natured hostess the loan of a Uttle lustre from 
her blacking-bottle. " That you shall have, Mr. 
Smudge, and welcome,** answered the good- 
natured creature, with a smile ; ** but as you do 
not intend, I suppose, polishing your stockings, 
it will be of no use to you till the man brings 
home your boots." I had almost entirely forgotten 
that for some days past I had been experiencing, 
practically, that part of some celebrated French 
writer's system of education, which recommends, 
for the sake of health, a close acquaintanceship 
with the bare ground, together with free and easy 
incomings and outpourings of every muddy pool 
chance or choice might walk one into. The only 
thing I could do, in this annoying situation, was 
to desire the man to be hurried with the job, and 
a steady denial to be fixed upon every inquiry as 
to my being at home. 

The next morning, at the specified time, I en- 
tered the shop. No, 243, Long Lane, and was 
soon upon business terms with one of the partners 
of that respectable firm. "You think, then," 
said he, after a few preliminaries, " you could 
manage to get up some battle-pieces cheap ; they 
are the most likely things to tell as novelties in 
our bu«?:^.(?ss, tlie pnblic have so long feasted upon 



peads and plen^, surrounded by a halo of flowers ; 
the happy family in a golden circle ; and mamma's 
darling, I dare say ^ou know that subject. Sir, 
with a border of Chmese griffins ? You see. Sir, 
it is absoluteljT necessary to keep pace with the 
bustling and improvements of the present age. 
People require more stirring subjects ; their ener- 
gies are alive ; and if you can assist us in feeding 
them, we shall thus add to the glories of a great 
nation j inculcate a deeper love for the fine arts, 
degrade those who persist in keeping to the old 
patterns ; and, above all (that which will cause us 
the highest gratification), we shall afford you an 
excellent opportunity to get up your name, Mr, 
Smudge." 

Mr. Glaze most amiably theji proceeded in a 
highly polished strain, which he had doubtless 
acquired by long communion with his own tea- 
trays, and concluded by offering me fourteen 
shillings each, if I would undertake one dozen 
at that price ; a sum which, he assured me, they 
had never before proposed to the most "ta- 
lented" artist in their employ; and which, with 
feelings entirely benumbed with gratitude for the 
very delicate and all but parental manner in 
which these overtures had been conducted to- 
wards me, I readily accepted. The blank trays 
were sent to my lodging, and forthwith I com- 
menced upon my new work of art. 

And here I beg to say, that as it is mv earnest 
intention to dispense liberally every information 
connected with the voyage of art in which I 
have been engaged, as a set of landmarks either to 
be gained or avoided, as circumstances may dictate, 
by the younger and inexperienced traveller iu 
the same region, that intention must apologize 
for this statement of the method I pursued in 
my first attempt in the grand historical. Having 
obtained an unparalleled illustration of indiscri- 
minate fire and slaughter in the perfection of a 
coloured print, purporting to be a faithful repre- 
sentation of British valour as displayed (if I re- 
member) at Salamanca ; I traced by puncture the 
outline of a few of the most daring perpetrators in 
the scene, foreshortened a drum and a dragoon 
in the immediate foreground, each having been 
destroyed by a wound in the head; displayed- 
the field marshal, with his staff, upon a small 
hillock in the middle ground (their private free- 
hold ever since battles were first printed), dotted 
in some rows of heads in variegated military orna- 
ment, and left the rest to smoke. I then, by 
means of a pounce ra^, quickly transferred this 
performance to each of the trays ; and found, that 
by painting them in parts (a sort of half stencil 
halt legitimate), to my surprise I could, with 
tolerable assiduity, reaUze four guineas a week; 
for, that day fortnight from my first interview 
with my new and generous patron, my counte- 
nance and his beamed upon each other with 
mutual recognition; with, on his part, a sligbt 
pccnliarity, which, after some few seconds do- 
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TOtod to recollection, I d»coT«red partook pnr- 
tialitf of resemblance to a drawing I had made in 
my primitiye cidl to the profession, from a series 
of studies of the passions by Le Brun, called sur- 
prise. This expression he more decidedly seized 
on as I pointed to the dozen trays finished out- 
right, and which my landlady's son Bob had 
asskted in conveying, and was now conjointly en- 
gaged with me in displaying separately. 

Ite other partner, Mr. Baker, being in the 
coimting-house, the things were there removed, 
to be reviewed and talked about by the two com- 
mercials, whilst (Bob having been discharged) 
I remained in the shop, in anxious speculation 
upon the result of my first exploit in this line of 
business, though apparently regarding some of 
the omamentu produce which I was absolutely 
looking through. At length I was summoned to 
join the two gentlemen of Birmingham and hard- 
ware celebrity ; when Mr. Glaze, who appeared 
anything but the sleeping partner, addressed me 
thust — ^^' We are extremely well satisfied with 
the manner in which these articles have been got 
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up; but— (that awful conjimction, with its wicked 
disjunctive properties, its fiendish propensities of 
joining but to sunder more cruelly that which it 
joins — the demon hand by which the drowning 
wretch is grasped, in mockery of pity, but to be 
sunk more deeply — the ignis fatuus to the 
benighted traveller — ^the false beacon to tfie be- 
wildered mariner — the something else to many 
other things — all and each of which I thought in 
quick review before Glaze had tagged the com- 
pletion of his information) — ^wehave made amis- 
take. Mister, in the price. We find, after adding 
the expense of polishing, stoving, &c., to your 
part of the undertaking, our profits will be too 
small to allow more than twelve shillings each." 
Bravo ! said I mentally, this is a better reception 



tiian I anticii>ated ; at the same time, pretending 
to be in an arithmetical labyrinth, from which I 
gradually emancipated myself. I told the gen- 
tlemen I would undertake a further order on the 
last price — (of course I would) — and all that I 
have before mentioned, in the way of surprise on 
the part of my employers, was but as a particle in 
comparison, when, at the end of a fortnight, I 
returned them as many trays as realized the same 
amoimt with my previous undertaking. The 
money was, however, paid, and as, no doubt^ 
they deemed it as much their duty to watch my 
interest as carefully as their awn, a third order 
was given, but not without another reduction of 
two shillings on each performance, which affected 
my income not a fraction, seeing that in the same 
ratio I increased the number of battles with the 
decreasing price. 

The third batch brought matters to a close, and 
revealed not only the secret of my early com- 
pliance to their sliding scale and my ability to 
meet them, but a clear demonstration of the adi^ 
'' that money is the sinews of war" ; for, upon in- 
specting my last elforts, a sudden dawn of inteU 
lect (as it so happened) appeared on the brow of 
Mr. Glaze, which he communicated to me in a 
mesmeric form, that is by smartly thrusting his 
elbow under my fifth rib as he said — " Very good, 
Mister, very good, but we can't be done any 
more in this way. No, Sir, we see your system ; 
why, these last are almost all smoke." "Cer- 
tainly," I rejoined, '' as a fair dealer you must 
allow the justice of having less fighting for ten 
shillings than for fourteen ; consequently, when 
you made your first reduction, a whole regiment 
went into smoke, and with your last I followed 
the same mode of economy, and gave you still 
more smoke and less murder." It may be, per- 
haps, needless to remark, that at tms candid 
avowal my business ceased — this terminated my 
line of battle. In this short experience I had 
rendered myself equal to my talented friend Mr. 
Glaze — ^had proved myself as great a general I 
regretted my capacity — ^but so it was. 



THE CHILD'S SPIRIT TO ITS MOTHER. 

Sweet mother, do not weep. 
Thy child is but asleep ! 
For when the Spring brings back again 

The flowers and sunny skies. 
The roses of my lips shall tell— 
The blue-bells of my eyes — 
Sweet mother, I am near, 
"Why should'st thou shed a tear ? 

Sweet mother, do not weep. 
Thy child is but asleep ! 
And when the Summer breezes sigh 

Through every leafy tree. 
Believe it is my little voice 
That's calling thee to me. 
Sweet mother, I am near, 
Why should'st thou shed a tear ? — ^L. 
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It has been remarked by fiomebody, that the 
liappiest paxt of our existcoioe is paaaed at 
achoDl. I will Bot pvonotinoe .a verdict ioi &wqwc 
or against tbis obserratioBi but content myself 
vith tibe reuark, that of tbe many agiceeable 
campaniona -witb iviiom my wanderings bate 
jnade me familiar, I cannot -call to mind bappier 
reminificences tban. those connected witbJlalpb 
Mimday. We studied navigation on the same 
farm, uaid, notwithstanding be was my senior by 
two years, there existed between us a strong 
feeling of friendship. The attachment of boy- 
hood, however ardent the feelings^ rarely stands 
the rude biiffets of this every-day working world, 
and disappointment is abnest the common lot. 

With Balpb Munday, however, are connected 
some of the b i fipifff^ t and brightest of my scho- 
lastic recoUedBOHiT we stadied the same noble 
science togedbci;, amd both aspired to become 
conspicnons am die «QKil-stirring profession which 
our youib&i ingiginations looked forward to witli 
cnriosxtjp and waaAer. 

Often SA we speculate upon the chance of our 
meflling at some distant day in a foreign land, in 
the event of which how fresh and vivid would 
be the recollections of cmr mimic navigation in 
the village brook which bounded the old school- 
house. These, and many similar scenes, are 
seared into the brain of one, who remembers 
them only as delusions of the past — as delusions 
that existed only for the hour in which they 
occurred, and not as the fruit of that blossom 
which futurity was to expand and ripen into 
perfection. Even at the distant day I narrate 
this incident, I remember the sorrow I expe- 
rienced at parting with my early friend to join 
his ship ; and although the brevity of a ^dbiool- 
boy's sorrow has passed into a proverb, mine was 
fin exertion to the rule. 

The time soon arrived when I was docnned to 
ibllow his example^ and being appointed to H. M. 
frigate L , bound to the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, Borneo, Celebes, and the thousand other 
islands which stud the ocean in that interest- 
ing portion of the globe, I left home with the 
sobs and blessings of a fond mother ringing in 
my ears for many a mile, and I joined me ship 
upon iifft distant voyage, I daall not attenjft the 
description of a voyage to India, or ef any of tbe 
different islands on which I landed ; but proceed 
at once with the narration of the incident which, 
at the time of its occurrence, produced in me an 
overpowering and thrilling sensation. 

The supply of wood and water having been 
much reduced during the voyage, it became ne- 
cessary to put into Kaja Bassa roadstead, in the 
Island of Sumatra, for a supply of these indis- 
pensable articles. 



Ni)dbiQg caa suipaes tjie exiareme bettity of lius 
i^andf •elotked with trees ^of every tint dowm to 
iiie margin of the sea. Tbe graceful palm, nod- 
ding jls tall, feather-like foliage to the paadflOg 
breeze — the gigantic cam^dior, a forest in it»tii — 
the waving acacia and the fragrant oleander con- 
tributing with the brilliant ' hues of the tropical 
birds to complete the enchantment o£ the place. 
€bx a.beaafttaful evening the erniser UK^bnned m 
the loadstead. The MalaySp «dio inh£^ this 
pasradise, are as remarkable for their treadiery as 
the jdaee is noted for its beauty, imd many are 
the daeds of blood and i&rocky with whiek thegr 
Jbave stained its shores. On the pxeaent oocasien 
we were determined to be upcHi oar guard, «ni, 
on no |H*otenoe of frienddup^ to tdbnr onnelves ;to 
be luBed into a confidenoe wdiieh these taiiel 
savages might turn to their own advantage. 

As soon as the ship was at andior they pufibed 
off in their canoes, bringing sudi produce as they 
imagined would induce ns to trade with them. 
A Hviely barter soon commenced between the tea- 
men and the natives, in the midst of whidi I 
received orders to join the wratering party going 
adiore. A Malay who liad been a voyage ito 
Bengal in a country ship, who spoke a little 
Engbsh, undertook to pilot the boats isAo a bay 
where ^e water-butts might be safely fi&t «ii 
shore. The distance from the ship to ms had 
was about two miles, between which a strong tide 
was nnming. The beach was low and sandy^ and 
a hfiavy grcmnd-sweU and surf tumbled inio f&e 
litde bay in which it was o«r intention 4io hmd. 
It was arranged that we should proceed to tibe 
centre of the bay, and haul the boats and water- 
casks upon the beadi, and go in search af ^bie 
spring with the main body of the men, leaving 
jnyself and two odiers to light a £re upon tSie 
beach in sight of tiie shif). As soon as the £ae 
was visible to those on board they were to ansmr 
the signal by hoisting a laadbom at the niaeii- 
peak; and, in the evetft of im attadc by Am 
Malaya, iiud £re was to be extiagniahea, and> 
assistance sboald be sent to the watering ptatg^ 
immediatdy. By the ttme we reached tl^dBOoe 
it was quite dadc. 

No event of any eonseq^ence eccnrred nnial 
we oriaved at Ihe edge of ihe siurf, wh^i Ike 
native pilot requested the men to rest upon dteir 
oars, while jhe hailed his countrymen who were 
assembled upon the beach in great numbers. The 
party in the boat, expecting some treachery was 
meant, demanded of him the nature of his inten- 
tion, but before he could make himself intelligible 
the effect of his conduct became sufficiently appa- 
rent. I have before mentioned the dense nature 
of the foliage, which in places overhangs the sea. 
The spot selected for the landing of the boats was 
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of this description, wliich enabled the Malay to 
introduce us to his island in a novel and pic- 
turesaue manner. The hum of yoices on shore 
ceased ; in places we observed torches carried to 
and fro^ which soon increased to hundreds ; pre- 
sently they were carried into the trees overhang- 
ing die sea, and caused sufficient light to oe 
thrown upon the foaming water, to enable us to 
avoid the difficulties of tne navigation in which 
we were engaged. My powers of description 
are inadequate to give even a faint idea of the 
wild and picturesque appearance of the shore, 
covered by groups of naif-naked Malays, with 
blazing fires in their hands, yelling, hooting, 
and capering about in a frantic manner, their 
glowing eyeoalls shining in the lurid glare of 
uie torches, giving them more the appearance 
of demons about to perform some horrid rites or 
imearthly sacrifice, than human beings with whom 
we were about to exchange offices of civiUty. 

On landing, the party immediately separated, 
the main body traversed the margin of the sea to 
the right of the bay, in search of the spring, the 
Malays following them with their torches ; the 
seamen who were left with me keeping their re- 
tiring fibres in view until the torches of the 
natives, from the effects of distance, assumed the 
appearance of fire-flies, when an angle of rock, 
round which they defiled, shut them out from 
our view. 

Having lighted a fire and collected a tolerable 
supply offuel, I extended myself upon the beach, 
and reflected upon the singularity of my situation : 
one feeling, however, was predominant, and that 
was mistrust of the Malays. Hour after hour 
rolled on, and no soimds, except the beating of the 
surf upon the shore and the howl of the wild 
beasts in the forest, fell upon the ear. 

I soon found the task of maintaining a good 
fire a difficult one, and, to render it more so, the 
rain fell ^bout midnight in torrents, and knowing 
if the fire was extinguished, no matter under 
what circumstances, a boat would be sent to us 
with an armed crew, I made every exertion to 
prevent such an unnecessary display and trouble. 
Our united exertions, though increased to the ut- 
most, were insufficient, and the flames no longer 
ascended to that height which was thought suffi- 
cient for the look-out on board to distinguish. 
Taking one of the seamen with me, together with 
a lanthorn and an axe, we proceeded to make a 
wider range in search of fuel than had hitherto 
been done. 

While proceeding along the beach in search of 



driftwood, the man a littie in advance of me 
stumbled against an upright pillar of wood firmly 
fixed in the earth, about a foot square and five 
feet high, and which had evidentlv been shaped 
into its form by other hands than those of the in- 
habitants of the island on which it stood. I tried 
to move it, but our united e£forts were of no 
avail. It was, however, too valuable a prize to 
relinquish, and we accordingly commenced opem^ 
tions oy striking the axe mto the head of the 
pillar, in order to insert a wedge to split it open. 
Whilst the seaman was endeavouring to extricate 
his axe after inflicting a heavy blow upon the top 
of the massive i>ost, I took the lanthorn in my 




hand to examine it closely, when my cuiiosity 
was excited by finding that letters had been 
rudely carved upon it. Desiring the man instandy 
to desist, I commenced a mmute examination 
of it, and in amazement read the following in- 
scription : — 

" Near this pillar are interred the remains of Mr. 
Ralph Munday, who, together with fourteen men, was 
basely murdered by the Malays, when engaged on a 
watering party, — day of — 182 — ." 

It was the humble tomb of my schoolfellow, 
Ralph Munday ; and such was our meeting in a 
foreign land ! 
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It is an unalterable decree of nature that man, to 
maintain a healthful condition of body or mind, must 
work; but there is no decree in nature that man should 
be a slave. Bom for no despotism, his faculties not 
given him to be narrowed and abused, and the light 
of heaven being his simple right — no king of armies 
has a greater — the life-long confinement to hard labour, 
like a criminal without crime, the homicidal field of 
war, the degradation of the galleys, the mine or the 
reeking factory, are the sheer invention of his fellow- 
men, the vicious power and knowledge that master 
his vice and ignorance, or his industrious poverty and 
weakness in the social scale. To labour hard is honour- 
able ; to earn the needful daily briead by the sweat of 
the brow — ^that bread which is never given without that 
sweat to those who are hungry-— can never be a disgrace 
to the earner ; but when the honest working-man is 
treated like a beast, and his wife and children like the 
commonest cattle, then, indeed, is it time for his coun- 
trjrmen to bethink them of their boasted freedom, their 
excellent institutions, and the Christianity of the owners 
of the soil. But beneath this depth of degradation a 
lower deep is yet to be found. In what dark pit of 
coal or stone? — in what unwholesome foctory? — in 
what smoky, squalid field or hovel ? In the mind — 
in that abject condition which has no sense of its 
abjectness, no care to be otherwise : whidi can make 
no struggle to emancipate itself, but wUl make a 
struggle, if emancipated, to return to its darkness and 
its chain ; an abject condition in which a fadier and a 
mother shall forget the common ties of nature, and sell 
their children to the worst slavery, even during their 
tender years. 

To the honour of the late Government, which, at the 
instigation of Lord Ashley, originated the Children's 
Employment Commission, and to the honour of the 
present Grovemment, which gave so immediate an 
attention to the able and profoundly-moving appeal of 
that benevolent nobleman, a rapid legislation took 
place with reference to the women and girls employed 
in mines and collieries, together with the premature 
and excessive labour of children. No sooner were 
these evils fully made known and attested — through 
the very careful and finely-condensed report of flie 
Central Board of Commissioners, compiled from the 
voluminous reports and evidence of the Assistant- 
Commissioners, who had personally visited the several 
districts — ^than a bill was passed tending greatly to 
ameliorate them. It is true that Lord Ae^ey's bill 
aimed at higher things than the House of Lords could 
tolerate, and it was mutilated accordingly to fit their 
lordships' minds ; but to the honour of human nature, 
though opposed to the financial interests of many ex« 
tensive proprietors, a bill did pass, whereby no child 
under ten years of age is allowed to work in a mine, 
and no woman or girl, of whatever age. This law came 
into operation on the 1st of March. 

But observe what the very next session — that is, the 
present— develops ! Petitions are poured in from 



mining and factory districts, praying to have all the 
good undone before its natural effect has had any time 
to operate. In some districts the most effectual means 
were taken to prevent the wholesome operation of the 
bill. The bill recommended the gradual removal of 
female labourers from the mines previous to the 1st of 
March ; and in Scotland, where the greatest abuses 
in the mines were discovered, the proprietors, in gene- 
ral, reserved all their female labourers to be let loose 
on the same day. Of course they had no other occu- 
pation at hand ; of course neither habit nor under- 
standing, nor domestic position, enabled them to say 
to their husbands, fathers, and brothers — " Do not get 
drunk twice a week, but work instead." The conse- 
quences were certain ; these petitions are the second 
feature of those consequences ; the first has already 
fallen, in various forms and degrees, upon the unfor- 
tunate women and girls. The proprietors wished to 
keep the women and girls because they got them 
cheaper than the men, and because they would do 
more humiliating drudgery, and in more noxious and 
slushy places than the men. But if any one enter- 
tains a doubt as to whether all these poor women and 
girls should be sacrificed to these few interests of 
property, it is easy to settle that question. Let us 
begin by quoting the words of an eyewitness, one of 
the Assistant- Commissioners, describing a coal-pit in 
the east of Scotland, where the workings are from 
100 to 200 yards from the main roads, and where, 
throughout that distance, and through dark, steep, 
narrow passages, from only 22 to 28 inches in height, 
children and young persons of both sexes had to 
crawl, dragging after them a load of coal of 3 cwt. 




** The danger and the difficulties,*' observes the Sub-Com- 
nuBsioner, ** of dragging on roads, dipping from one foot in 
three to one foot in six, ma]^ be more easily conceived than 
explained ; and the state wmch females are in after pulling 
like horses through these holes— their perspiration, their ex- 
haustion, and very frequently even their tears, it is painful 
in the extreme to witness ; yet, when the work is done, they 
return to it with a vigour which is surprising, considering 
how inwardly they hate it." (Franks, § 8 : App. JPt. I., p. 383.) 
Of the seventy of the labour performed by young women in 
these pits, the' account of her work given by Margaret Hipps 
may serve as an example. 
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Marsaiet Hipps, 17 years old, putter, Stoney Bigg Col- 
liery, Stirlingslure : — " My employment, after reachme the 
-wail-face, is to fill a bagie, or wype, "with 2 J to 3 cwt. of eoaL 
I then hook it on to my chain, and drag it through the seam, 
which ia 26 ta 29 inches high* tiU I get to the main xoadr— & 

r3d diistance, probably 200 to 40(r yards. The payement 
drag* oyer is wet, and I am obnged at aH times to 
crawl on hands and feet, with my bagie himg to the chain 
and ropes. It is sad sweating and sore fatiguing wock^ 
and frequently maims the women." (R. H. Franks, Esq., 
Eyi^ace^ No. 2S»: App. Ft. L, p. 479^ L. 60.)— [Sub-Cam.-* 
miMioner : — ** It is alniofit isLoedible that human oeings can 
submit to such employm^it, crawling on hands and knees» 
harnessed like horses, oyer soft slushy floors more difficult 
than dragging the- same weights through our lowest common 
flCDVMny ana more difficuit in caDBeqiienpe of the incHnation, 
whi^ ia frequently one ia three to one in six."] (Ibid..L 
6l.).— See also witnesses Nos. 102, 231, 236, 262, 362. 

Or ahaU we tnm to another fonn of female labomr 
irUch was disconrered Id the same district ? When the 
acflfln ci coal are nearly yertieal, " dipping/' aa it ia 
Gaied» al sn ineiiiiation of one in three to one in six feet, 
titt coal must be conveyed up from the workings to tiie 
mma road at thee foot of the »kift. In Soa& Wales 
thiB ia d«(ae by machinery ; in: the eaat of Scotland il) 
ift all performed by bnmaa beings, and these were 
nenly aHt females s — 

• Ihe persons employed m ooBl-bearing me ahnosf alwarfs 
flirls «nd women. Boys ase sometimes engaged in the saenM 
Ubcnir, but that ia comparatLvelry rare. The c^-beaiers hare 
to carry coal on their backs in unrailed roads, or up ladders 
or turnpike stairs, with burdens Tarying from ^ cwt. to 3 
ewH Tbhe Sub-Commissiener represents this labour as ** a 
QsmA fldiaying Tevoltane; to humanzty ;." yet he finmd engaged 
ia this labour a child, a beautifol gixl, oail^ m jeaja cdd, 
whose age he ascertained, carrying in the pit a half cwt. of 
coals, and regularly making with this load rourteen long and 
tDQsome journeys a day. 

MMgaret Leieston, sir yeozs old, coid*>beazBi : — *^Been 
down at coal-canryinff six weeks ;. makes tea to fourteen rakes 
a dar ; carries full 561bs. of coal in a wood^i backit. The 
work is na guid ; it is so very sair. I work with sister Jessie 
and mother ; dinna ken the time we gang ; it is gai dark.** 
[** A most interesting child, and pecfecUy beautiftd. I ascer- 
tained her age to be six yean^, 24th May, 1840; ahe was 
registered at Inverness."] (R. H. Franks,. Esq.^ Eyidence, 
No. 116 ; " First Report of the Commissioners," p. 91.. 

W^OSam Hunter, mining oversman, Amiston CoUiery r — 
** 1 have been 20 years in the works of Robert Dundas, Esq., 
and had much experience in the manner of drawing coal, as 
we^ as the habits and practices of the eoUier people. Until 
the lest cif^ xsokAs^ womca agadlassMs wervwrought below 
in tbess wBiksi. when Mr. Almssidier Msxton, our numager, 
iflsaed sb order to erdiafe thess feaoL going beliow» having 
some months prior given intxmfttiaii of the sane. Women 
always did the lifting er heavy paart of the woik, and neither 
they nor thediildxeik were tae^Kted like human beings, nor are 
they where t&ey are employedr JPemales submit to work in 
places whoene maci or even lad cenld be got to labour in : 
they workia Ibsd nmds,. up to their knees in water, in a pos- 
ture BCBxiy double : they are below till last hour of preg- 
naaof : tkey hmre cpwdUed haimdMi and ankles, and arepre- 
raatamy terngtst t^l^te mre, m, irktit is warse, lingering 
existace^ SuBy atl5a» aaca^tOB of the miners are now at 
respectabtet service. I harps twoy wka sioe in fianiHea at Leith, 
and who are much dsltgirted with the change.^ (Franks, No. 
89 : p. 453, 1. 59.) — ^Robert Bald, Esq., the eminent coal- 
viewer, states that, " In surveying the workings of an e:c ten- 
sive colliery under ground, a manied woman came forward, 
gzosning under an excessive weight of ooalsi trembling in 
•very nerve, and almost unable ta keep her knees from smk- 
SDg under her. On coming up she said, in a plaintive asd 
Bi^ancholy voice, * Oh, Sir, this is sore, sore, sore workr I 
mt^ to cid thai the Jlrst tBoman who tried to hear coaU had 
broke her betfk, and. n&ne would hope tried it again!* " (R. 
M. Frsaks, Esq., Report, App. Pt. I., p. 387, note.) 

To this state of things the petitions afcnresaid pray to 
vetum. Lord R. Grosvenor presented petitions, signed 
by upwards of 200 women, from Scotland j other petf* 



tions against the Mines and Collieries Bill were presented 
from Mid-Lothian and Stirlingshire by Mr. Q. Bmce^ 
signed *• by landed proprietors, clergymen, farmers, and 
others." Is it any wonder that many of these petitions 
were signed by the working people* men and women ? 
They know no better ; they could not help themselves if 
€tieY did : they have had no sort of time to seek (far less 
settie in) any other occupation. Let ns also observe 
tin orderly aeqneiBce of infaences in the character of 
Ike sigoatiures last mentioned — " Laaadedftroprietors— 
dergymetk — farmers — and others*' — ^pew-holders, land- 
lords, and employers of agricnltaxal labourers. The 
bill fbr the amelioration of the intderal^ drudgery of 
females and children was not passed without a struggle ; 
and now there is about to commence a struggle to re^ 
peal) it ott every valuable pom^. What a dxmax to the 
afajeat condition of l^se people's minds ; what shame* 
lessneas in the English slave-owners; what heart- 
breaiking work fbr Lord Ashley! 

The degraded condition of the children and young 
ptzsona employed in mines was rendered the marc 
appaoreot to comprehension by the introduction of eer« 
tain djagrams and sketches, made on the spot by ihs 
Asnstant- Commissioners. The sight o£ them canasd 
great eommiBeration among all those who could fed 
far poor people ; and great annoyance and disgust to 
the fine senses of all those who could not» or would 
not Lord Londonderry declared that the sketdies 
were afifensive — unde him quite sick — and were 
** calculated to iniame the passions." The passioiMi 
-—what passions ? The passions of pity and indi^ 
natioD. True, the dcetches were often " disgusting ;'^ 
but fer that very reasea the cause, not the explanatory 
aketckesy. ahoold be removed. During the whole of 
the diaeassisn, ho w e v e r ^ Lord Londonderry behared 
like himseli and, when defeated, fell into a chiv-alric 
rage, that canmed him to sally fordi in public moxmted 
upcm a. psmphJet, by the aid of which, among other 
ludicmia exploits, he made a deadly thrust at Lord 
Ashley in a peculiar style. The Marquis of Clanricarde, 
referring to a letter from Mr. Hedworth Lambton* 
having said that " the question ought to be viewed as 
a question of humanity," Lord Londonderry retorted 
that Mr. Lambton was only a member fbr the county 
o£ Durham. " He was no coal- owner! nor had any* 
thing to say as to the direction of the Durham ccMBd 
property ; and he (Lord Londonderry) could only i«- 
grety from the noble marquis's statement^ that Mr. 
Lambton seemed to be bitten with the same Aamost^ 
mania aa the noble lord who introduced the measure." * 

Some of the sketches previously menticmed, several 
of which have only been privately circulated, and cer- 
tain either authentic sketches here published for the 
first time, idiall now be given, with a view more folly 
to thaw the recent condition of these women and \ 
infant labourers who have only been just emftndpated < 
—a condition to which these numerous petitions acre 
seeking ag^ain to reduce the sufierers. 

But, fiiBt, it will be requisite to give a brief deserip* 
tion of a coal-mine, so that the nature of the occupation 
and the state of the place of work may be more dearly 
inteiligifale. One of the most graphic and accurate 
aocounta we know is by Richard Ayton, and was first 
in '' Daniel's Voyage round Great Britain.'^ 
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It 18 important to fihowj not only the great dXveaoe 
of mines, but that the prerioas aocountB, few as those 
have been, by indiTidual observers, per^ctly coincide 
with those of the present Commission. He describes 
the " William" pit, near Whitehaven, in Cumberland, 
belonging to Lord Lonsdale, a pit of that description 
in wMch the seam of coal is sufficiently thick to admit 
of the nse of horses : — 

We fixed oTuselTeB in the basket, standmg, with ovr 
hands Branpipg the ehain; tiie word was given, and down 
we glided with a smooth and scarcely perceptible motion 
through a duct about six feet in diameter, and wooded all 
sound. I kept my e^ fixed on the aperture above, which 
oontracted as I feU, till at a vast depth I was obliged to look 
down, as my head grew dizzy, and small pieces of coal and 
drops of water struck with unpleasant force against my face. 
As we descended lower all became darkness, ^tue noise over 
our heads grew gradually more indistinct, till it died away, 
and a dreary silence ensued, broken only oocajuonally by the 
srating of the basket against the walls. At length, after a 
descent of 576 feet, I heard the voices of men below me, and 
praently perceived two dim lights. These were at the ffiffh 
£|ye, fozmerly the bottom of the shaft, on a level with whidL 
is a great extent of woijdngs, I asked no questiom here-* 
** Steady the basket," cried our guide, ' and m a moment we 
were again in utter darknesss. In a quarter of a minute more 
I heard other voices below me— the basket stopped, and we 
soon found ourselves on our feet at the bottom, 680 floet flnm 
tfaeh^t. 

I oould here distinguish nothing but a single candle, with 
the obscure form of a man by it — all around was pitch dark, 
not a ray of light reaching the bottom fiiom the mou^ of the 
shaft. Before we proceeded to explore the mine, we wero re- 
oommended to remain quiet a little in order to collect ounelves ; 
and, while we were thus striving to be composed, my nerves 
were momentarily shocked b^ a combination and succession 
of strange noises, among which the loud clank of the chain, 
as the empty basket dashed to tiie ground, was particularly 
ofibisiye. I never saw the object, and had no notice of its 
. approach, till its infernal crash always oame to make ma 
jump out of myself. 

I had not become quite reconciled to the clank of the chain 
when we were summoned to go on. From the foot of the shaft 
we proceeded through a ver^ long passage cut thioo^^ locky 
with the roof arched, and, like the sides, faced with bridu 
and white-washed. All the rock passages throughout the 
mine are faced with bricks in a similar manner; an enonnonsly 
expensive precaution, but absolutely necessary to prevent 
the fidling down of loose fragments of stone. 

We shall see presently how very different ftrom these 
large well-ordered mines are those where the chSdren 
work in narrow seams :— 

I cannot describe sdentiflcally, or with any degree of 
deaxness and certainty, all the methods of proceeding that 
have been adopted in laying out these vast subterranean 
works. In Its present state, as far as I could ascertain as I 
groped my way through the darkness, it appeared, in the 
meeting and crossing of its numerous passages, to resemble 
the streets of a city — and of a city of no mean extent ; for 
we sometimes walked for nearly half a mile without turning, 
between walls of coal or rock. To the right and left of the 
long lanes are workings, hollow spaces, five yards wide and 
twenty deep, between each of which a solid column (techni- 
cally called piUara), fifteen yards wide and twenty deep, is 
left for the support of the roof, so that only one-third of a 
bed of coal is taken away. 

The mines comprehend a connexion of woikings fixnn six 
to seven miles in extent cast and west, and from two to three 
miles on the transverse line. The whole of the town is un- 
dennined, without the least danger, as is supposed, to its 
security ; and the workings extend under the harbour, and 
700 ^ards under the sea. Six hundred people, of various 
descriptions, arc employed imderground, and more than a 
hundred horses. 

This, as it will be perceived, gives a description of a 
finely^-constmcted mine, where the seam of coal is 
thick : it is in the thin- seam pits that the labour is 
most oppressive, and that boys and young women 



performed the work of korsea. Frequently, also. co«l* 
pits are very ill drained, and, from looal drcomatnce^ 
are excessively wet. The aspect of such mines is very 
difiPerent to that described by Ayton, and i& the i»* 
ports of Dr. Mitchell and other of the Ammm^^ j ^^ 
Commissiooers. In speaking of the coUieriea in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, Mr. Scriven says:— «* In 
some of them I have had to creep upon my hands and 
knees the whole distance, the height being hmfy 
iwenhf mckeg; and then have gone still lower upon 
my breast, and crawled hke a turtle to get iqi to the 
headings. They ore sometimes of great length. In 
the Booth Town Pit I walked, crept, and was dragged 
on a corve 1800 yards to one of the nearest ' fiioes* 
(or workings) ; the most distant was 200 further : the 
bottom or floor was every here and there three or four 
inches deep in water, and mnddy throughout." (S. 
Scriven, Esq., Appendix, Part II., p. 62.) This Aasiat* 
ant^Commissioner descended into upwards of ninety 
mines, so that he must have seen all varieties of them.* 
The various dangers of explosion and aofibcation to 
be dreaded in coal-mines, from fire-damp and choke- 
damp, are to be obviated only by efficient ventilation. 
The best mode of ventilating mines hitherto discovered 
is by means of two shafts sunk near each other, per- 
haps from twehe to twenty yuda apart. A stream of 
air is made to desoend one shaft; called die "dovmcast 
shaft," and to ascend te otter, called tiie "upcast 
shaft.*' The air ia set in motion bv means of a large 
fire kindled in the incest shaft, and whieh by its heat 
rarefies the ut, aad tbMi, wn de ung it Ughter, causes 
the heavier current oontinodly to press downwards, 
forcing before it all noxious vapours, and giving con* 
tinual supply of fresh air to the passages which it 
traverses in its way towards the expanded atmosphere 
of the upcast shaft. The followiag diagnon, eacel- 
lent for its simplicity, is taken irom the report of Mr, 
Fletdier. (Appendix, Pt. II., p. 322.) 




The arrows indicate the course of the air through 
the underground passage from the downcast to the 

* Some remarks were made in the House of Commons 
the other night, to the effect that no Sub-CommissionerB 
should be engaged in the commissions, as they were a useless 
expense ; to wmch Sir James Qraham replied, that no exten- 
sive inquiry could be pn^eriy woiked br any other means, 
for that the Sub-Commissioners were Ine eyes, legs, and 
hands of a commission. The hutsnce oiioted above ftir- 
nishes one tolerably conclusive proof of me use of ^ eyes* 
legs, and hands," vMch examined everything to themselves. 
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upcast shaft ; and the lines drawn from one pillar to 
anothtfl: show the trap-doors or partitions which pre- 
vent the current of air diverging to the upcast shaft 
before it has swept the more distant workings. Hence, 
the importance will be perceived of keeping the doors 
shut which prevent the passage of the air from one 
main- way to another, before it has traversed the whole 
extent of the mine ; and as these doors require to be 
frequently opened, to allow, the passage of the loaded 
corves, or small carts, which convey the coal towards 
the shaft, some means are necessary to provide for 
their. immediately closing again. It will scarcely be 
believed that this important trust, on which depends 
the lives of the colliers and the property of the owners, 
was found by the Commissioners to be universally 
intrusted to the youngest children in the mine. Little 
creatures, almost always under eight years of age, often 
five and six, of both sexes, ^ere found placed at these air- 
doors for twelve or more hours consecutively, in dark- 
ness, their sole employment being to attend to these 
doors. These poor infants are called " trappers." 




The trappers sit in a little hole scooped out for them in the 
side.of th^ g^tes behind each door, where they sit with a string 
in their hands attached to the door, and pull it open the moment 
they hear the corves (i. e. carriages for conyeyixu; the coal) 
at hand, and the moment it has passed they let the door £Edl 
to, which it does of its own weight. If anything impedes the 
BhuttLng of the door they remove it, or, if unable to do so, 
run to the nearest man to get him to do it for them. They 
have nothing else to do ; but, as their office must be performed 
from the repassing of the first to the passing of the last corve 
during the day, they are in the pit the whole time it is worked, 
freauently above 12 hours a day. They sit, moreover, in the 
dark, often with a da^^> floor to stand on, and exposed neces- 
sarily to drafts. It is a most painful thing to contemplate the 
didl dungeon-like life these little creatures are doomed to 
spend,— a life, for the most part, passed in solitude, dirnip, 
and darkness. They are allowed no light ; but sometimes a 
good-natured collier will bestow a little bit of candle on them 
as a treat. On one occasion, as I was passing a little trapper, 
he begged me for a little grease from my candle. I found 
that the poor child had scooped out a hole in a great stone, 
and, having obtained a wick, had manufactured a rude 
sort of lamp ; and that he kept it going as well as he could 
by begging contributions of melted tallow from the candles of 
any Samaritan passers by. To be in the dark, in fact, seemed 
to be the great grievance with all of them. Occasionally, 
they are so posted as to be near the shaft, where they can 
sometimes run and enliven ti^emselves with a view of the 
corves going up with the coals, or, perhaps, occasionally with a 
bird's-eye peep at the daylight itself; uieir main amusement 
is that, however, of seeing Uie corves pass along the gates at 
their posts. When we consider the very trifling cost at which 
these little creatures might be supplied with a ught, as is the 
case in the Cumberland collieries, there are few Uiings which 
more strongly indicate neglect of their comfort than the fact 
of their being kept in darkness— of all things the most weari- 
some to a young child. (J. C. Symons, ]&q., Report, } 69, 
71 : App. Ft. I., p. 174.) 

John SaviUe, seven years old, collier's boy at the Soap Pit, 
Sheffield : — *' I stand and open and shut the door. I'm gene- 



rally in the dark, and sit me down against the door, t stop 
12 hours in the pit. I never see daylight now, except on 
Sundays. I fdl asleep one day, and a corve ran over my 1^ 
and made it smart. They'd squeeze me against the door if 
I fell to sleep again." (Symons, Evidence, No. 7: App. 
Pt. I., p. 228, 1. 7.)— Sarah Gooder, aged eight years:—" Pm 
a trapper in the Qauber Pit. I hav&to trap without a light, 
and I'm scared. I go at four and sometimes half-past three 
in the morning, and come out at five and half-past. I never 
go to sleep. Sometimes I sing when I've light, but not in 
the dark ; I dare not sing then. I don't like being in the pit. 
I am very sleepy when I go sometimes in the morning." 
(Ibid. No. 116: p. 262, 1. 67.) 

The condition of these little trappers had excited 
the commiseration of one benevolent individual, who 
endeavoured to excite public sympathy in their behalf 
fifteen years before the Legislature interfered with the 
economy of the collieries. The account to which I 
refer is given by Richard Ay ton, who has been pre- 
viously quoted. The same pit which he descended 
happens to have been lately the scene of one of those 
dreadful catastrophes that we so frequently hear of. 
In 1839 an explosion of fire-damp in this mine caused 
the instantaneous d^th of nine men and twelve boys, 
in the following way, so illustrative of the ignorance, 
or rather recklessness, of those engaged in coal-mines. 
The man whose business it was to examine the works 
made his rounds with his Davy lamp, and was actuaUy 
accompanied by a boy who carried an open lighted candle 
in his hand to assist him. One would have thought 
that such a thing could only have occurred in a pan- 
tomime. It is precisely what the clown and pantaloon 
would have done, to the great amusement of the 
audience. But here a tragedy comes of it! Well 
may the Commissioners, in severely animadverting 
on such management in a mine belonging to one of 
the most opulent coal-proprietors in the kingdom, 
say, that, ** beyond this, there can be no conceivable 
thoughtlessness and folly." Ayton's description of the 
trappers is as follows: — 

One class of sufierers in the mine moved my compassion 
more than any other: a nimiber of children who attend at the 
doors to open them when the horses pass through, and who, 
in this duty^, are compelled to linger through their lives in 
silence, sohtude, and darkness, for sixpence a day. When I 
first came to one of these doors, I saw it open without per- 
ceiving by what means, till, looking behmd it, I beh^d a 
miser&le little wretch standing '\nthout a light, silent and 
motionless, and resembling, in the abjectncss of its condition, 
some reptile peciUiar to thepUtce, rather than a human creature. 
On speaking to it I was touched with the patience and un- 
complaining meekness with which it submitted to its horrible 
imprisonment, and the little sense that it had of the barbarity 
of its imnatural parents. Few of the children thus in- 
humanly sacrificed were more than eight years old, and 
several were considerably less, and had barelv strength suffi- 
cient to perform the office that was required from them. On 
their first introduction into the mine the poor little victims 
struggle and scream with terror at the darkness ; but there 
are ro\md people brutal enough to force them to compliance, 
and after a few trials they become tame and spiritless, and 
yield themselves up, at least without noise and resistance, to 
any cruel slavery that it pleases their masters to impose upon 
them. In the winter time they never see daylight except on 
a Sunday, for it has been discovered that they can serve for 
thirteen hours a day without perishing ; and they arc piti- 
lessly compelled to such a term of solitary confinement, with 
as little consideration for the injury that they sufier, as is 
felt for the hinges and pulleys of me doors at which they 
attend.* 

We have made the foregoing extract, not merely 

* Reprinted in 1825, among ** Essays by the late Richard 
Ayton,'* p. 26. 
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because it b graphicj not only because it is true, but 
to show that the wretched condition of these children 
was just the same 1 5 years ago and upwards (we know 
jiot how long), previous to the establishment of the 
recent Commission. 

The next species of emplo3rment to which children 
are put in the mines, as soon as they are strong 
enough, is that of dragging the loaded corves from 
the workings to the foot of the shaft. In some dis- 
tricts this is done by fixing a girdle round the naked 
waist, to which a chain from the corve is hooked and 
passed between the leg^, and the boys or girls crawl 
on their hands and knees, drawing the corve fall of 
coal after them. This is called " drawing by girdle 
and chain." In other districts the same kind of work 
is done by pushing with the head and hands from be- 
hind. This is called "putting," or "hurrymg." 
Sometimes both the above methods are combined, as 
in the following illustration. 




The printed evidence of the children, taken from 
various districts, will show the severe pain which this 
mode of labour inflicts. They attest that the girdle 
and chain frequently rub the skin off them, make 
blisters " as large as shillings and half-crowns," and 
otherwise injure the boys and girls. They get no rest 
all day, unless for a few moments at a time, and in 
general " only when something is the matter with the 
engine." The human engine, it will be perceived, is 
treated without any such consideration, though there 
is continually somethmg the matter with it. The 
galling modes of work are various : — 

Katharine Logan, 16 years old, coal-putter: — <* Began to 
work at coal-cairying more than five vears since ; works m 
hameu now ; draws backwards, with face to the tubs ; tho 
ropes and chains go under pit-clothes ; it is o'er sair work, 
especially when we crawl." (Franks, Report and Evidence, 
App. Pt. n., p. 389.) 




Rosa Lucas, aced 18, Lamberhead Green ;-«' Do you find 
It very hard work ?— Yes, it is very hard work for a woman. 
I have been so tired many a time that I could scarcely wash 
myself. I could scarcely ever wash myself at night, I was 



so tired ; and I felt very dull and stiff when I set off in the 
morning." (Kennedy, Evidence, No. 92 : App. Pt. II., p. 
231, 1. 63.)— James Crabtree, aged 15, Mr. Dearden't, near 
Todmorden : — " Is it hard work for the lads in winter ? — My 
brother falls asleep before his supper, and the little lass that 
helps him is often vcnr tired.*' (ibid. No. 71 : p. 229, 1. 11.) 
— ^Peter Gaskell, Mr. Lancaster's, near Worsley : — " Has four 
sisters, and they have all worked in the pits ; one of them 
works in the pits now; she sometimes complains of the 
severity of her work. Three years ago, when they had very 
hard work, I used to hear her complain of the boils on her 
back, and her legs icere dU eaten with the water; she had to go 
through water to her work ; she used to go about four or five 
o'clock in the morning, and stay till three or four in the 
afternoon, just as she was wanted ; I have known her to be 
that tired at night that she would go to sleep before she had 
anything to eat." (Ibid. No. 29 : p. 217. 1. 36.) 
■ North Lancashire Coal and Iron Minee, — Mr. Austin, after 
giving a deplorable picture of the labour of yoimg children 
in the thin-seam mines, illustrates its effect by the words of 
the parents of some young workers. " I wish, one of them 
states, " you could see them come in ; they come as tired as 
dogs, and throw themselves on the ground like dogs (here 
pointing to the hearthstone before the fire) ; we cannot get 
them to bed." (Austin, Report, § 11 : App. Pt. II., p. 803.) 




But whence, it wiU be asked, do all these poor boys 
aud girls bring their heavy loads of coal ? From the 
remote darkness of a low, narrow den, in the bowels of 
the mine, at a distance from the shaft, perhaps, of up- 
wards of 1000 yards, perhaps of 200, perhaps 2000, 
and through a passage of not more than from 18 to 20 
inches in height. At the end of this there is the 
gloomy den called a "facing," a "heading," a "work-^ 
ing," or a " man's room ;*' and in that "room" lies 
the man at his work. 




It has been seen, that a foolish lord has been angry 
at the sketches given by the Commission, and declared 
them to be exaggerations, and so forth. The foDow- 
ing extract will show that many more startling sketches 
might have been made. There are abundant instances ; 
they were not illustrated ; but are not the words pic- 
tures? 

In this district (the West Riding of Yorkshire) g^ls arc 
almost imivcrsally employed as Wrappers and hurriers in com- 
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mon with boys. The girls employed as hurrien aie of all 
ages, from soyen to twenty-one ; they commonly work qtiite 
naked down to the waist. The boys of similar ages who 
work with them are also naked down to the waist, and bo^ 
(for the garment is pretty much the same in both) are 
dressed, as far as they are cbressed at all, in a loose pair of 
trousers, seldom whole in either sex. In many of the col- 
lieries, fl|s has been already stated, the adult colliers, whom 
these giris serye, work perfectly naked. (** First Report of 
the Commifisi oners," p. 72.) 

A word for these poor naked men, lying in their 
dark chamber, who have by this time, perhaps, become 
objects of horror to the reader's imagination. Behold 
the man at three or four o'clock in the morning, snioa- 
mer and winter, stripped of all his clothes, taking with 
liim nothing bat a pick (a short pickaxe), stooping and 
crawling the long, dark distance, like a rat in a drain, 
to work in his low, narrow, black, hot "room" for 12 
or .13 hours. If it be a picture of humiliation and 
drudgery ; if it cause him to sink in our estimation, 
and to lose all his dignity as a man, it is also a proof 
of the energy, the fortitude, and long-suffering of 
humanity — a demonstration of inherent power, which 
we may hope some day to see turned to more becoming 
toU, and to more ennobling purposes. 

There can be no doubt but machinery could be 
brought to bear far more extensively upon all these 
degrading modes of labour. This has already been 
commenced in certain operations, and in various mines. 
The following illustration shows the mode of working 
-^wbat is called " pitching veins/' in PembrokcBhire* 




How much bett er is this, than the ascent and descent 
of girls and boys by means of ladders and turnpike* 
stairs, with crushing burthens on their backs? We 
should, incidentally, call attention to the " landscape'* 
in the foregoing illustration, which is but too true a 
picture, in its colour, of all the coal and iron districts. 




were always worked by women. ThiB was re n de red 
injurious in many cases by being shamefully prolonged. 
From this, however, they are now liberated ; nor is it 
probable that the petiticms d *' landed proprietors, cler- 
gymen, farmers, and others " — even though the women 
be induced to give their own signatures to it— will 
again reduce them to Buch a state of servitude. 




It IS not to be inferred fliat flie laxtf^ -Bmi ^A 
employed in these works, or in those >flff fte *wriaii8 
manufactures, are uniformly wretched imder their 
drudgery. Some of them, ^o ore most bealthy and 
who are best .gnmn, bear it daring the energetic 
period of youth, with good spirits, and occasional mer- 
riment. The girls who work on the pit banks are a 
capital instance. They are a jovial, masculine race, 
who work Uke horses, and are full of coarse, careless 
life. 




By means like the foregoing, much hurtful labour and 
many dreadful accidents are avoided. The windlasses 



Much offence, real or pretended, has been taken by 
influential persons in tiie diatrids of Wolverhampton 
and Bilaton, at -my mention of thebai^^giris in terms 
accordant wi& their habits and condition* On what 
grounds they wove singled out to te tMOMtdered as 
"inviolable objeote," I have not te iremotest idea; 
at all ewrents, my statements are mmit folly substan- 
tiated by the Bvidenoe. As one class or other, where 
there are various clasaes, must inevitably be lower than 
the rest, then, we would ask the objectors, which class 
do you consider the lowest? — ^which class do you place 
lower than the bank-girls, and tiie girls who work in 
the screw manufactories? The bank-girls, as they 
work entirely in the open air, are the hc^thiest of all 
classes of female operatives, except the fire-brick and 
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fire-eky girk, who also work in the open air. Many 
of the little cottier boys, who are healthy and strong 
era "full of fun/' as also are some of the children, 
who work in the iron-foundries: but the latter are 
more frequently subject to brutal treatment from the 
adult workmen, while those who work in the casting- 
shops (especially of the brassfounders) are rarely ever 
healthy or well-grown. 

It is no exaggeration to say, that the full descrip- 
tion of the mines of this country, furnished by these 
Reports, might be entitled ** Travels into newly-disco- 
vered Regions/' so httle was previously known of them. 
Ilie second Report of this Commission contains a 
series of facts with regard to the Trades and Manu- 
factures, no less startling, and equally unknown to the 
public at large. Foremost stand the disclosures re- 
lating to the system of apprenticeship ; and as it is to 
be hoped that the Leg^slatmre will extend its consi- 
deration to the abuses which exist in the trades and 
manufactures, it is very important that public sympathy 
should be aroused on this subject. The following are 
the general conclnaions of the Commisaioners with 
regard to apprenticei^ip. 

That in by far the mirjority of these trades and manu- 
factures it is the practice to employ apprentices to a great 
extent. 

That in some trades, those ei^Mcially xequiiiiig skilled 
workmen, these ai^rentices are bound by legal indentuies, 
usually at the age of fourteen, and for a term of seven years, 
1^ age being rarely younger, and the period of servitude very 
fffilHftiw longer ; but by wi the greater number are bound 
wit/und ainypremnbedlegiUfoinm^ and m almost all these cases 
they are required to serve their masters, at whatever age they 
maiy eommenee their appretUieeship, ^ntil they attain the age of 
twnUy'One^ in some instances in employments in which there 
is nothing deserving the name of skill to be acquired, and in 
othflx instanftfs in employments in which they are taught to 
make only one particular part of the article mannfactmed ; «o 
tUtciikeemiitftheketrvitudetheyQreaUogeU^vinabUtomalse 
aaujme artiek if their trade m a complete etate. 

That a laige pzoportioii of these apprentices consist of or- 
]ihans, or are the children of widows, or belong to the very 
poorest families^ and frequently are apprenticed by boards of 
guardians. 

Thai tn thsm dieiriete it ie eommom for paranta to borrow 
money of the empikytn^ and to $tip¥late by expreee agreement to 
rtpay it from their children* e wagee ; a practice which prevails 
iikewise in Birmingham and Warrington: in most other 
places no evidence was discovered of its existence. (** So« 
ccmd Report of the ConwiissionfriB," p. 196-6.) 

Here we have a fearful text on which to comment. 
In theae few sentences we see the disdosore of a 
system whidi, if followed out and abused, must pro* 
duce a state of slavery of the very worst and most 
oppressive character* To show that it is thus abused, 
here are some extracts from the Reports on the 
Wolverhampton district, to which the Central Board 
of Commissioners direct special attention. 

The peculiar trade of the Wolverhampton district, with 
the exception of a very few large proprietors, is in the 
hands of a great number of small masters, who are personally 
known only to some of the foremen nf tiie factors to whom 
they take their work, and scarcely one of whom is sufByeiently 
important to have his name. over his door or his worki^op in 
front of a street. In the town of Wolverhampton iJone there 
are of these small masters, for example, 260 locksmiths, 60 or 
70 key-makers, from 20 to 30 screw-makers, and a like niun- 
ber ox latch, bolt, snuffer, tobacco-box, and [q>ectacle frame 
and case nuJieni. Each of these small masters, if they have 
not children of their own, generally employ from one to three 
iqq[«entices. (Home, Report : App. Ft. IL, p. 2, }§ 18 et seq« 

The workshops of the small masters are usually of 
the dirtiest, most dilapidated, and confined descrip- 



tion, and situated in the most filthy and undrained 
locdities at the back of their wretched abodes. 




There are two modes of obtaining apprentices in this- 
district, namely, the legal one of apphcation to magistrates 
or boards of guardians £6r sanction of indentures; and, 
secondly, the illegal modeof tdting the children to be bound 
by an attorney without any sueh reference to the proper au- 
thorities. There are many more bound by this illegal mode 
than by the former." 

In all cases the children, of whatever age, are boand 
tiU they attain the age of twenty-one years. If the child be 
only seven years of age, the penod of servitude remains the 
same, however simple the process or nature of the trade to be 
learnt. During the first year or two, if the apprentice be 
very yoimg, he is merely used to run errands, do dirty house- 
hold work, nurse infants, &c. 

If the master die before the apprentice attain the age 
of twenty-one years, the apprentice is equally bound as 
the servant of his deceased masta's heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns — ^in fact, the apprentice is part of the de- 
ceased master's goods and chattels. Whoever, therefore, may 
carry on the trade, he is the servant of such person or persons 
until his manumission is obtained by reaching his one-and- 
twentieth year. The apprentice has no regular pocket-money 
allowed him by the master. Sometimes a few halfpence are 
given to him. An apprentice of eighteen or nineteen years 
of age often has 2d. or 3d. a week given him, but never as a 
rightful daim. (Ibid. p. 10.) 

Wolverhampton may be described as the capital of 
a region, the surface oi which is covered with cinders^ 
varied here and there by tall chimneys vomiting smoke 
and flame, and at longer intervals by congregations of 
dingy, mean-looking houses, which, when they have 
become sufficiently numerous, are called towns. Tlie 
''landscape" round Bilston is literally " as black as a 
hat /' and a tree that appears here and there, bears a 
dose resemblance to those odd-looking brush-machmes 
that are used to sweep chimneys. Coseley, near 
Sedgley, is absolutely a town of black chimneys, vary- 
ing in height, from two or three feet to upwards of 
100 feet, all situated in a low hollow, and vomiting 
thick sooty virreaths of swift- ascending smoke. Bat, in 
other respects, a yet more extraordinary place is Wfl- 
lenhall, a kind of detached branch of Wolverhampton, 
at the distance of about three miles from its parent 
place, and containing only five or six individuate who 
are not engaged in the peculiar trade of the town. 
The small masters there work from 16 to 18 hours a 
day — sometimes more — and their apprentices, of what- 
ever age, all work the same time. Many of the small 
masters idle awav Monday and Tuesday in the publie- 
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houses, and are often unfit for work on Wednesday 
morning. But as they live from week to week, a cer« 
tain amount of work must he done, so that there are no 
hounds to the drudgery at the latter end of the week, 
in all of which the children must share so long as they 
are ahle to stand or hold a file. The consequences of 
such a life to the apprentices may be, in part, conjec- 
tured ; to the adults it speedily induces various kinds 
of disease, deformity, and premature death. 

Among other witnesses, the Superintendent Kcgistrar states 
that in tnose trades, paxdcularlY in which the work is by 
the piece, the growth of the children is injiured; that in 
these cases more especiaUy their strength is over-taxed for 
profit. One of the constables of the town says that ** there 
are examples without nimiber in the place of deformed men 
and boys ; their backs, or their legs, and often both, grow 
wrong — ^the backs grow out and the legs grow in at the knees 
— ^hump-backed and knock-kneed. There is most commonly 
only one leg turned in, — a K leg ; it is occasioned by stand- 
ing all day ftr years filing at a vice ; the hind leg grows 
in — the lee that is hindermost. Thinks that among the adults 
of the working classes of WiUenhall, whose work is all forg- 
ing and filling, one-third of the number are afflicted wiUi 
hernia,'' &c. (Home, Evidence, p. 28, No. 128.) 




This is one of the extreme cases ; hut there are 
many such extreme cases — some much worse — and 
the degrees are numerous, as shown hy the evidence. 

A word more with reference to the sketches from 
which the illustrations of this article are taken. So 
far from any of them heing exaggerations, they are^ 
one and all, inadequate to convey the extent of the ac- 
tual VTretchedness. This is more especially the case 
vnth the illustrations of working in the mines, where 
half-naked figures, crawling about in slush and dark- 
ness, are a common sight. The dcetches do not con« 
vey anything so shocking as the fact. 

The return for all this hard lahour, this protracted 
drudgery, the physical and moral rewards it hrings, 
may he inquired after ? The profits of the masters, 
the food, dothmg, education, and general well-heing 
of the apprentices — ^what are they ? A locksmith and 
his apprentices make a dozen padlocks, and get one 
penny each for them. The materials of each have 
cost the locksmith three feuthings* He thus gets one 
farthing per lock. The same lock is sold for sixpence 
hy the London ironmongers. Meantime, there is a 
nominal value kept up in the mind of the poor lock- 
smith, which ifl all defeated in " settling/' hy means 
of the intricate ways of " discount." He has to allow 
the fEu^ors 50, 60, and 70 per cent, discount ; on some 
articles the factors take ofif 90 per cent. 



As to the food of great numbers of the apprentices 
of these towns, the statements are incontrovertibly 
supported : — 

That *' ofial meat is continually sold by the small mastexsy 
who feed their apprentices with it ; that cows, calves, sheep, 
and pigs, that die, no matter from what cause, arc bought by 
butchers, and are sold in the market ; and that ^ere are 
butchers who deal exclusively in diseased meat. It is further 
stated in evidence that horse-fiesh is. often sold for beef-steaks, 
and that bad fish is firequently purchased for the use of the 
apprentices, producing bowel-complaints and other diseases.' 
(Home, Report: App. Ft. II., p. 29, }} 309, 311, 312, 314, 
317.) 

Overwhelming evidence corrohorates this disgusting 
fact. Mr. Henry NichoUs Payne, superintendent- 
registrar of Wolverhampton, says — 

The food of the children is not of a sufficiently good qua- 
lity ; inferior meat is often given them ; calves which come 
prematurely into the world ftad a ready sale by candlelight in 
the markets, together with very bad beef of old cowa whiek 
it was necessary to kill hastily, or which are sometimes dead 
before they come into the hands of the butcher ; and all these 
are fireq^uently purchased for apprenticed children. This, of 
course, is not the case with all masters, some of them beinc 
careful to supply proper provisions — ^they would be disgusted 
at the meat which is thus purchased by so many.'* (Ibid. 
Evidence : App. Ft. IL, p. 2, No. 3.) 

Evidence to the same efifect is given hy Henry Hill, 
Esq., magistrate; and Mr. Paul Law, of Wolver- 
hampton, b thus fearfully expHcit :— 

Has Uved nearly thirty-seven yean in the tovm of Wol- 
verhampton. Is a judge of meat. Is well aw^re of the ex- 
tremely bad meat often brought into the market, especiaUy 
on Saturday nights. Knows that it was often bought for Uie 
use of poor apprentices. Knew a stook-lock manu&eturer, 
some years ago, who had firom 30 to 40 apprentices, and he 
often purchased bad meat, both beef and veal, for the food of 
these apprentices. The master used to boil the beef and veal 
together into a broth, which was so poor that the boys fre^ 
quently complained to him : upon which he merelv said to 
his wife, '* Broth 'em over again ! " Calves which had been 
prematurely ** dropt" were brought in large numbers to this 
very house (the Star and Garter), and covered over with 
sheets in a stable. The manufacturers who had apprentices 
used to come to the stable to purchase this ofial meat. Hie 
same thing is done still, though they are not brought to this 
house now. Sees ^e ofial meat exposed for sale vreekly. 
Is certain that it is purchased by some masters for their ap- 
prentices. Knows parties that buy it for this purpose— can 
mention their names. Should say that a dozen now do ^lis ; 
says it fix>m his own knowledge ; can safely say as many as a 
dozen. The meat they buy is a sort of cairion, quite ui^t fiar 
human use. There are meat-conners, who ought to seize all 
this bad meat, and bum it, but they do not. The bad meat 
is chiefly that of premature calves, or of cows that have died 
<^ some disease, most commonly of diarrhoea. Sheep often 
drop dead in the Adds, from a disease in the head, and axe 
sold to certaiu butchers, who deal solely in diseased animals. 
Some of them sell horse-flesh steaks for beef-steaks. Can 
attest this as a fact ; knows where it is still done repeatedly. 
Pigs are often smothered on the xailway. Knows this because 
he keeps the railway station, where the pigs ought to arrive 
alive, and for which purpose he has a place built to receive 
them. Many of them arrive dead, and the owners wished 
hiin to provide the means of boiling water on the spot, so that 
they might dress the dead pip at once, to look well for sale^. 
Having refused, they are obliged to bring the pigs, dead «i 
they are, into the towh. The best-looking parts are sold in 
the market, and all the remainder is chopped up by a machine* 
and made into sausages Snd pies. Fish, which he knows has 
arrived four days in the tovm, is bought by certain maatens 
for their apprentices, in order to give them a change, by a 
treat of fish, as the masters call it. This is positively a fsct : 
it may be laughed at, but not by those who eat it. Knows 
many bovs, who live upon this diet, who are wretchedly thin* 
Thinks their diet gives them a bowdl-complaint. The.coUieis 
are all for good Uvmg, and so are the canal men^ who all feed 
their boys well. (Home, Evidence : p. 23, No. 106.) 

The clothmg, or rather the thin tatters, of numbers 
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of the apprentices* their meagre bodies and stunted 
stature, space will not allow to be describedr Bat the 
appalling part of the picture yet remains to be dis- 
closed, lliese poor boys, helpless orphans as most of 
them are, without friend to appeal to, or law to pro- 
tect them, are, in many cases, treated by their masters 
with a degree of brutality which would be incredible, 
were it not attested by so many witnesses in the printed 
evidence. 

In Sedgley they are Bometiines struck with a red-hot iron, 
and burnt and bruised simultaneously ; sometimes the^ haire 
" a flash of lightning" sent at them. When a bar of iron is 
drawn white-hot from Uie forge it emits fiery particles, which 
the man commonly flings in a shower upon the ground by a 
swing of his arm, before placing the bar upon the anvil. This 
shower is sometimes directed at the boy. It may come oyer 
his hands and htce, his naked arms, or on his breast. If his 
shirt be open in front, which is ostially the case, the red-hot 
particles are lodged therein, and he has to shake them out 
as fast as he can. (Home, Beport: p. 76, 6 757. See also 
witnesses, p. 56, 1. 24; p. 59, 1. 54.) In Darlaston, how- 
eyer, the children appear to be yery little beaten, and in Bils- 
ton there were only a few instances of cruel treatment : ** the 
bo^ are kicked and cuffed abundantly, but not with any 
yicious or cruel intention, and only with an idea that this 
is getting the work done." (Ibid., p. 62, 65, §§ 660, 688.) 
In Wednesbury the treatment is better than in any other 
town in the district. The boys are not generally subject to 
any severe coxporal chastisement, though a few cases of iU- 
treatment occasionally occur. " A few months ago an adult 
workman broke a boy's arm by a blow with, a piece of iron ; 
the boy went to school till his arm got well ; his father and 
mother thought it a good opportunity to give him some school- 
ing." (Ibid., Evidence, No. 331.) 

But Uie class of children in tms district the most abused 
and oppressed are the apprentices, and particularly those who 
are bound to the small masters among the locksmiths, key 
and bolt makers, screw maken, &c. Even among these 
smaller masters^ there are respectable and humane men, who 
do not suffer any degree of jMverty to render them brutal ; 
but many of these men treat their apprentices not so much 
with neglect and harshness, as with ferocious violence, the 
result of unbridled passions, excited often by ardent spirits, 
aetinff on bodies exhausted by over-work, end on minds 
which have never received the slightest moral or religious 
culture, and which, tiierefore, never exercise the sm^lest 
moral or religious restraint. — ^Ibid. 

Evidence from all classes, masters, journeymen, re- 
sidents, magistrates, clergymen, constables, and, above 
all, frvm the mouths of the poor oppressed sufferers 
themselyes, is adduced to a heart«breaking extent. The 
-public has been excited to pity by Dickens's picture of 
Smike — ^in Willenhall, there are many Smikes. 

• • •, aged sixteen : — " His master stints him from six in 
the morning tin ten and sometimes eleven at night, as much 
as ever he can do ; and if he don't do it, his master gives him 
no supper, and gives him a good hidine, sometimes with a 
big strap, sometimes with a big stick. His master has cut 
his head open five times— once with a key and twice with a 
lock ; knocked the comer of a lock into his head twice— once 
with an iron bolt, and once with an iron shut— a thing that 

runs into the staple. His master's name is , of Little 

London. There is another apprentice besides him, who is 
treated just as bad."— (Ibid., p. 32, 1. 4).— • • •, aged fif- 
teen : — " Works at knob-locks with . Is a fellow-ap- 
prentice with . lives in the house of his master. Is 

peaten by his master, who hits him sometimes with his fists, 
and sometimes with the file-haft, and sometimes with a stick 
—it's no matter what when he's a bit cross; sometimes hits 
him with the locks ; has cut his head open four or five times ; 
so he has his fellow apprentice's head. Once, when he cut 
his head open with a key, thinks half a pint of blood run off 
him." (Ibid., p. 32, 1. 19.)— • • *, aged fourteen :— " Has 
been an in-door apprentice three years. Has no wages ; no- 
body gets any wages for him. Has to serve till he is twenty- 
one. His master behaves very bad. His mistress behaves 
worst, like a devil ; she beats him ; knocks his head against 
the wall. His master goes out a-drirking, and when he 



comes back, if anything's gone wrong that he (the boy) 
knows nothing about, he is beat all the same." (Ibid., p. 
32, 1. 36.) — • • ♦, aged sixteen : — " His master sometimes 
hits him with his fist, sometimes kicks him ; gave him the 
black eye he has got ; beat him in bed while he was asleep, 
at five m the morning, because he was not up to work. Ue 
came upstairs and set about him — set about hun with his fist. 
Has been over to the pubHc office, Brummagem, to complain ; 
took a note with him, which was written for nim ; his brother 
gave it to the public office there, but they would not attend 
to it ; they said they could do no good, and gave the note 
back. He had been beaten at that time with a whip-handle — 
it made wales all down his aims and back and all ; everybody 
he showed it to said it was scandalous. Wishes he could be 
released from his master, "who's never easy but when he's a- 
beating of me. Never has enough to eat at no time ; ax him 
for more, he won't gie it me." (Ibid., p. 30, 1. 5.) 

* * *, aged seventeen : — ** Has no father or mother to 
take his part. His master once cut his head open with a 
flat file-haft, and used to pull his ears nearly off; they bled so 
he was obliged to go into the house to wipe them with a 
doth." (Ibid., p. 37, 1. 7.)—* • *, aged fifteen :— " The 
neighbours who live agen the shop will say how his master 
beats him; beats him with a strap, and sometimes a nut- 
stick ; sometimes the wales remain upon him for a week ; 
his master once cut his eyelid open, cut a hole in it, and it 
bled all over his files that ne was working with." (Ibid., p. 
87, 1. 47.) — • • *, aged 18: — ''His master once ran at him 
with a hammer, and drove the iron-head of the hammer into 
his side — ^he felt it for weeks ; his master often knocks him 
down on the shop-fioor ; he can't tell what it's all for, no 
more than you can ; don't know what it can be for unless it's 
this, his master thinks he don't do enough work for him. 
When he is beaten, his master does not lay it on very heavy, 
as some masters do, only beats him for about five minutes at 
a time; should think that was enough, though." (Home, 
Evidence ; p. 37, 1. 67.) 

These instances of ferocious treatment are taken 
from a long list of witnessess, and worse things are 
left untold, but may be found in the Evidence. The 
names of these witnesses have been suppressed, with 
a view to protect the indiyiduals, but were commu- 
nicated privately to the Central Board, and are care- 
fully registered. 

• It does not appear that any girls are employed at 
Willenhall, but there are great numbers of female 
workers of all ages in the Wolverhampton district. 
In japanning, in the nail and tip manufactories, in the 
fire-brick and fire-clay works, this is particularly the 
case ; while the female blacksmiths of Sedgley, and in 
the neighbourhood of Dudley and Stourbridge, equal 
the male operatives in numbers as to those branches 
of manufacture. But some account of these, together 
with the milliners, lace makers, and others, must be 
reserved for a second paper. 

It is admissible that in the process of these inves- 
tigations my sympathies were chiefly attracted by 
those who most needed legislative interference and 
help, and, consequently, my Reports have displayed 
more consideration towards the poorest classes of 
operatives than many of their employers have been 
pleased to approve. I have been angrily accused by 
some of the latter, or their friends, of writing one- 
sided Reports, and the letters of complaint against 
me have, no doubt, been well intended. It was not 
the express business of this Commission to be compli- 
mentary, or I could have found various things to enlarge 
upon with admiration ; nor have I ever failed to make 
aU due and honourable exceptions. These exceptions 
are the light side of the picture, and would also be 
one-sided, t. e., one of the true sides ; — the dark side 
is equally true, and only seems exaggerated because 
most dwelt upon, with a view to the amelioration of 
those who are suflFering in the shade. 
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BY THK EDITOR. 

Statb Brass. — life would be little worth wkhoat 
its trumpets. This philosophy seems inherent in the 
breasts of statesmen* whether the said breasts beat with 
pulses Whig or Tory. Hence, the dothing of the 
state-trumpeters costs the country, whose heart is glad- 
dened with their music, £1921 ! To be sure, when— 
as Sir George Clerk informs us — every trumpeter gets 
new trappings only once a year, the gold-decked gar- 
ments of the musicians scarcely cost the nation six 
hundred guineas per annum. This is little enough, 
considering the high, moral, and ceremonious functions 
ef the men of brass ; for what would much of the pomp 
and state of the world be without that sounding metal? 
There is an old fable, that Amphion built Thebes by 
the twiddling of the strings of a lyre. This ia a blun- 
der ; the instrument was a trumpet — the material that 
brought stocks and stones and men together was brass, 
nothing but brass ; and great and sounding has been 
the potency of that metal from the olden day to 
the present time of the present income-tax. Indeed, 
government could not go on without it. A little con- 
sideration must convince a sceptic. Look at the open- 
ing of Parhament. Could it be done without the aid 
of brass ? Do not the long and winding Nourishes of 
the trumpets, sounding from the palace gate to die doors 
of the Parliament, indicate — ninety-nine times oat of 
the hundred — the character of the royal speech about 
to be uttered ? 

" A blast of tmmpets blows like voice of fate !* 

Agun they are sounded ; 

• and the harsh bray 



The sneering trumpet sends across the £ray," 

declares the sort of speech to be made by the prime 
minister — brings to the imagination all the hard and 
hollow and " sneering " advocacy of poor laws, in all 
their rank and flourishing wickedness — of loud-voiced 
defiance, arrogant in its sense of majorities — of party 
bluster and mere party noise ! We are convinced of 
' ,the sympathies of human nature are mysteriously 
touched by the sounds of a trumpet — ^brass is the 
greatest essential to human civilization. For instance ; 
consider the entry of the judges into town or city. 



Is not their advent prodaimed by tmQ^;>ets? Does 
not the brazen voice prepare us for counsel " on both 
sides?" Are we not made to feel most deeply the 
watchful presence of the law, by the peculiar metal 
which heralds it ? Turn we to the booth at a fiedr* 
Do we not still acknowledge an attempt to recom- 
mend the show, by the brass that is braying around 
it ? The trumpet is at once the voice of pomp and 
of imposture. It cries forth the f^orj of a crown 
and puUishes the whereabout of a fire-eater. It is, in 
its exceUence, the music that keeps the civilized world 
together. It has a voice that calls unto all hearts, 
whether the thing to be seen is a royal procession or 
a wax-work. What — we pat it to the philosophic 
reader — what would be a monordiy without its trum- 
pets ? Verily, a dumb peacock. Therefore, are the 
state-trumpeters habited only with seemly propriety. 
When we think of the pensions of poets, who, as the 
phrase goes, for striking a iyre^-^ P*^^ lyre— obtain 
one, two, nay, three hundred a year, we think the state 
trumpeten, considering the necessary noise they make 
in the world, are somewhat sordidly deak with. Can 
we not induce Mr. Hume to make sosae liberal amend- 
ment ? It is true, the £1921 is voted ; the tnnnpeters 
are clothed for the next three years. But why, as a 
bit of supplementary splendour, should there not be 
diamond-drops for the noses of the blad^ cymbi^- 
players? 

Thb Bisaop ov Jbkdsalbm. — ^This reverend person 
has, during the last month, 8up]rfied a topic to mem- 
bers of Parliament and newspaper correspondents. On 
the debate on the estimates, Mr. Hume oljected to 
the travelHng expenses (£603) of the bishop to hia 
see ; they were, however, championed by the MioHtry 
as very moderate for — a bi^op. Lord Pahnerston 
joined in the debate. " The present question^** he 
said, '* was whether the appointment having been 
made, it was right to send the bishop out in a skip of 
war: and he certainly thoaght, eoosidering the motives 
which had led to the appointment, that it was a fitting 
exercise to give the bii^iop that passage." We pre- 
sume, " the motives " were those of Christian love 
towards the benighted souls dwdKng in the darkness 
of Jerusalem. Now what have ^ley in common with 
the terrible majesty of a man-of-war ? Was it neces* 
sary to the sweetness of the lawn that it should smell 
of gunpowder ? Does the odour of sanctity inevitaUy 
hsD^ about the nraizlefl of forty-two poonders ? Is 
Christianity more Christian under the pennant ? Car* 
rjring out the '• motives " in£cated by Lord Palmer- 
ston in the selection of a frigate for the new bishop^ 
the prelate himself should have made his entry into 
Jerosalem with pike in hand, and catkun at his side; 
Until it be proved that the bible can only be preached 
by '' the adamantine lips " of bow-chasers, and other 
ordnance, we shaU fail to aokBo^n4edge the moral or 
rdigious affinities between a bisftiop of Jerosalent and 
a man-of-war. There was a certain ship once ** in die 
midst of the sea, tossed with waves, for the wind was 
contrary; " and this ship hod the opoatlea for ita pai* 
aengers. Will Lord Pblmenton allow na one ipiestioii? 
How many guns cfid she carry ? 
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Railway venus Cannon. — ^We have always been 
of the opinion that a cwt. of iron expended on a rail- 
road was worth a hundred times the value of the same 
metal used up in forty pounders. The railway from 
Rouen to VmB will be something better for the world 
than all the artillery cast for Napoleon. Young 
fVanoe will make surer triumphs by her steam-engine 
than by her armies of Africa ; — ^than by all the mili- 
tary^peowess " slumbering in the arm " of her every 
would-be soldier*— bristling from the lip and chin of 
her texm of thousands of youths, who would seem to 
rate theirTalour in proportion to their beards> and who 
believe that the fundamental principle* of true heroism 
i«^— never to shave ! 

This reflection has been produced in us by the speech 
of the Count St, Aulairb — French Ambassador— at 
the Lord Mayor's banquet on Easter Monday. His 
excellency would not address the company in English 
^^**' eraignant de la defigurer par sa prononciation 
barhare," He, however, spoke in far better lan- 
guage than either English or French; for he spoke 
in the universal tongue of philanthropy— of true wis- 
dom. It was his belief that the more France and 
England knew of each other, the sooner would disap* 
pear the ignorant prejudices that still embittered their 
mutual intercourse. " Gentlemen," said his excellency, 
" in a few days a railway will be in operation from 
Fftris to Rouen ; and thus, by Southampton and Havre, 
the traveller reaches Paris from London in four-and- 
twenty hours. In a few years — ^thanks to the energy 
of a French and English company — ^the journey from 
London to Paris will be accomplished in fifteen homrs. 
Thus, between the rising and setting of die same sun, 
the citizen oi Paris, having arranged his business at 
his own hearth, will be seated at the table of his host 
and friend in London." 

Sonorous and heart-stirring are the sounds of the' 
trumpet, but how much sweeter to the ears of true 
humanity the scream of the railway whistle ! Mighty, 
tbo> is iJie drum, raiaang, as it does, a lust of glory in 
the Christian's heart, stirring him to slaughter, and 
malnng bloodshed beautiful — sending him forth a ter- 
rible reaper in the fidds of carnage^ and smearing him 
with human gore a» earth's best painting ! And yet, 
tiie drum^^though beat by a destroying angel — sounds 
not so musical to us as the panting and snorting of 
the engine. The piston is a more noble weapon than 
the sword — the whirl, and rush, and thunder of the 
train grander, more truly sublime, more suggestive of 
tSL that ennobles man in his purest thoughts and 
diBopest sympa^es towards his fellow — than the tramp 
and measured' step» of glistening thousands, shaking 
the- earth l^ey too soon* are about to defile with fire and 
sword, and ail the vast iniquities of war. The engineer 
ift^in our eyes something more humanizing than the sol- 
dier : borne onward by the sublime energy of the thing 
of his- creation — ^harnessing, so to speak, the very ele- 
ments^to his use, and checking and controlling them as 
might some magician of a fairy tale, he sweeps from 
place to place, distributing in Ins way all the gentler 
mfiuences of civilization, and knitting more closely toge- 
ther the fhmily of man by teaching them the strength, the 
i«iue, and what is more than all, the abounding peace- 
fnlBssa of a wise union. Surely, private SviTa of the 
heavy dragoon*— *even irith liie hoofs of his war-horse 
deep in the bowels of prostrate enemies^— is a creature 
scafbely as glorious 1 In the ignorance of our philo- 



sophy, we prefer even the uses of the mere stoker, to 
the torch of the mercenary, firing cities for the blaze 
of conquest. 

Our sword has worked victories sufiicient in France ; 
yet greater still will be the victories worked by English 
engineers on French railways. The entry of a Sir 
IsAMBBRT BitUNBL iuto Paris by railway from Calais 
or Rouen, will be a greater triumph to humanity than 
the entry of Hbnrt VI. into the conquered capital 
of France, to be therein anointed king. Nay, we can 
figure to ourselves a much finer pageant at the London 
terminus of the Dover railway, than even that recorded 
by the chroniclers of tiie return of Henry V. from the 
bloodshed and glory of Agincoart. 

"And in a contiguous housebehind the tower (writes an 
anonymous chronicler, quoted by Sir Harris Nicolas)' 
were innumerable boys representing the angelic host, 
arrayed in white, and with countenances shining with 
gold, and glittering wings, and virgin locks, set with 
precious sprigs of laurel, who, at the king's approach, 
sang with melodious voices, and with organs, this 
English anthem." We give the burthen : 

« Deo gratifts : 
Deo gratias Anglia reddc pro Yictoria." 

And then the chronicler tells us of crimson tents in 
Comhill — and of " a company of prophets in venerable 
hoariness, dressed in golden coats and mantles, with 
their heads covered and wrapped in gold and crimson " 
— ^and of small birds let loose in token of freedom — 
of wine running out of the conduits — and of round' 
loaves of silver mixed with wafers, that they " might 
receive the king with bread and wine, as Mdchisedeck 
received Abraham, returning with victory from the 
slaughter of the four kings !" 

All this is glorious! Most delightful this pomp 
and splendour of a victorious king travelled from Calais 
via Dover ! And yet to our prosaic, utilitarian mind, 
Messrs. Grbsham and Co., merchants, London, arriv<« 
ing with their carpet-bags from Paris, which city, by 
the rail, they quitted only fifteen hours before — yes, 
even Grbsham and his partner, so journeying and so 
appointed^— are a far more pleasant sight, pleasant 
from the assurance of its humanizing effect, than 
the conqueror of Agincourt in the midst of hia 
" prophets." Sweet were the voices of the " innu* 
merable boys " with •' countenances shining with: 
gold ;" yet, scarcely less pleasant the sight — scarcely 
less melodious the note of the driver waiting at the 
terminus, challenging, with uplifted finger, the tra- 
velled new-comer, and significantly crying, " Cab ?" 

Grood comes out of mayoralty dinners. Excellent 
as no doubt were the things eaten by the French am- 
bassador, they were by no means so valuable as the 
words he uttered. It is quite true — a trutl, now 
happily past contention — that railways are the great 
arteries of civilization, propelling from town to town, 
and land to land, a flood of strengthening goodness. 
We have had enough of the sword between us and 
France— -enough of blood ; may we melt our cannon- 
balls into rail-iron ; and for blood, try boiling water ! 

•• Local" Poor-laws. — A Paupbb! — (What a coir- 
eentration of all human infamy is in the word ! — ^what an 
object for English respectabilty to shun, to flee, to 
pluck its purple robe from, to look warily at its fine 
linen ruffle, lest the leper should have jostled against 
it, and left some mortal abomination there !) 
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A pauper named Jones, enjoying the large-hearted 
hospitality of Marylebone workhouse, begged per- 
mission of the guardians to be allowed to see his 
wife expire. The bold request was sternly refused. 
Why should the husband disturb the dying moments 
of his wife? Was it not enough for him to know 
that she was dying — that in a brief time the parish 
of Marylebone would be burthened with one pauper 
less — that the parish deals would be duly provided — 
that " dust to dust " would be duly uttered — the 
benevolence of the parish relieving the husband of all 
responsibility in the matter ? He would be troubled 
by no undertaker's account — would not have the 
sacredness of his sorrow distracted by questions as 
to number of coaches and display of feathers. The 
woman would die ; would be buried ; and, in the name 
of Plutus (a name certainly not to be taken in vain 
when the theme is pauperism), what could the most 
unreasonable husband require more ? But Jonbs was 
very eccentric; for a/^trvper, outrageously presumptuous ; 
inasmuch as he insisted upon admission to the death- 
chamber of his wife. The guardians would not give up 
their prerogative. The sufferer was not yet dead ; but 
whilst even the death-rattle was in her throat, she was 
still a pauper, and though upon their own creed — (a creed 
which, on the next Sunday — in their soft-cushioned 
pews, and out of gold-edged books — they would in all 
the fervour of Christianity, subscribe to) — though 
upon their own creed, the woman, repenting of her 
sins, was upon the threshold of heaven ; though im- 
mortal wings were hovering around that most wretched 
piece of human offal, an English pauper — she was 
nevertheless the property of the parish ; its goods, its 
chattels, until the spirit had departed. Even death 
must respect the rules of a board of Marylebone 
guardians. 

This matter is heard in Parliament ; whereupon Sir 
James Graham, the special pleader for the slandered 
humanities of all parish functionaries, rose — promptly 
rose — to answer. There are people whose morbid 
sympathies expend themselves upon strange, noisome 
things. Folks have had pet snakes, pet rats, for what 
we know, pet polecats. Now Sir James Graham's 
special pet is a poor-law officer ; a worthy who holds the 
coin of the parish as " the instrumental parts of his 
religion ; " a man who can nose a pauper as a blood- 
hound snuffs a runaway African. Such a man is sure 
to find favour with the Home Secretary, who lavishes 
Upon him his daintiest phrases : no pet spaniel fed from 
the mouth of a duchess is more delicately treated. 
Make Nero himself a poor-law officer, and Sir James 
Graham would excuse any conflagration he might 
originate by the extreme beauty of his fiddling. 

Thu^ when the case of Jones was brought before 
the majority of Parliament, Sir James pleaded for the 
Marylebone functionaries the authority of a " local 
act." Dainty devices of wrong and tyranny are these 
said local acts ; in too many cases utterly subversive 
of the spirit of the constitution. Thus, the broad 
statute says — " No man shall be a slave in England ;" 
when, with a knowing wink, the guardian or overseer 
vhips out a " local act," which reduces the poor man 
within its influence to little better than a serf. The 
statutes are too often the beautiful fictions — ^local acts, 
the wicked realities — of English government. The 
law of the land is a fine, gracious, humanizing pre- 
sence ; but, unfortunately, there is a swart, shrivelled. 



malign-eyed imp, hight Local Act, active and most 
potent in all sorts of mischief. 



Stags Rxform. — ^Mr. Thomas Duncombe has brought 
a bill into the House of Commons not, as is generally 
supposed, to remedy the abuses of the stage, but merdj 
to relieve two or three London actors of penalties whi<ji 
they knowingly incurred, by acting in an unlicenised 
theatre at Liverpool. We have no sympathy for these 
people ; they set themselves in defiance of the law, and 
now ptteously whimper when the law strikes them. If 
Mr. Duncombe, with his characteristic energy, Aviil 
apply himself to a comprehensive remedy of the iniqui- 
ties and injustice that now beset and paralyze the true ' 
interests of the st&ge, he^ will efifect a great national 
good. The author, the manager, the actor — all are 
sacrificed to the mere legend of patent rights, con- 
ferring no benefit even upon the monopolists, and de- 
grading a noble art to the gambling of a race-course. 
If the manager be honest, he is ruined ; if not, he 
cheats all who have dealings with him. Tke system 
is only to be supported by a mctim or a robber. And 
then, how beautiful, how consistent is the paternal care 
of government towards its subjects as play-goers ! If 
Wiggins visit a theatre in Westminster, his loyalty is 
safe ; his cheek burns with no blush at the pruriency 
of the author. No: the Chamberlain's deputy hais 
read the manuscript; has weeded it of all noxious 
plants and flowers (poppies, perhaps, excepted) ; it 
is, in a word, a piece of licensed morality. Let the 
same Wiggins step across the bridge, the Chamber- 
lain has no longer any care for him. In the belief 
of the government there is no recording-angel out 
of — ^Westminster. As the Chamberlain is so pater- 
nally afl!ectionate in his Ucensing what appears on the 
stage of certain theatres, it is a pity his powers are not. 
enlarged. We would it were his duty to Ucense the 
saloons. We are convinced that it must, now and 
then (say now and then,) weigh heavily on the breast 
of a manager to feel, that whilst he is acting a very 
pattern part of morality on the stage, he is — and cannot 
help it — ^receiving the profits of a Mistress Overdone 
from the boxes 1 (The name of Macready is, how- 
ever, a brilliant exception. He has proved, despite 
the ridicule of the foohsh and the obloquy of the base, 
that a theatre need not necessarily contain in itself the 
worse than loathsomeness of a female slave-market. 
All honour to him for that proof !) With respect to 
any legislative interference for the benefit of the stage, 
we have no hope whatever in Parhament. It is, as we 
have said, too contemptible a theme for the majesty 
of its thoughts. A petition was last year presented ; 
was really decentiy received by Sir James Graham, 
who professed his complete ignorance of all things 
theatrical — members of Parliament wearing such igno- 
rance as the very longest peacock's feather in their 
caps, — ^but thought that something might be done this 
session. There is, we believe, a bill somewhere. We 
are not certain, but we think Lord Mahon has it in 
his keeping. We have no doubt that it will be brought 
into the House ; this session, too — ^yes, at least a week 
before the prorogation, and then be laid by till 1844. 
We have also heard that the bill has been packed up 
in camphor since last session, and will be duly passed 
through hot vinegar before it is brought into the House 
again ; therefore, honourable members need not run 
away — the document is not infectious. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 

JOURNAL OF THE DISASTERS IN AFFGHANISTAN, 1841-2. 
Bt Lady Salk. 



This work ib most interesting, not only from the 
important events narrated in it, but from the sim- 
plicity, the truthfulness of its style. There is not a 
line of book-making in it. The terrors of the day are 
chronicled with graphic brevity. The earnestness and 
self-sustaining courage of the soldier's wife are ap- 
parent in every page. There is no striving for effect, 
no attempt at fine writing ; and waving, as we do, all. 
consideration of the policy or justice of the circum- 
stances in which our disasters in Affghanistan 
originated, we submit to the reader the subjoined 
"beauties" of the war of extermination, from the 
outbreak of the contest to the deliverance of the 
captives :— 

CAFTAIX STT7RT (LADT BALB's SON-IN-LAW) WOUXDED. 

The Shah resides in the Bala Hiasar, and his guns from 
that fortress were constantly firing ; the Affglians in the city 
were doing the same from six in the morning. Capt. Sturt, 
healing that Capt. Johnson's (paymaster to &e Shah's force) 
house and treasury in the city were attacked, as. also Sir 
Alexander Bumes s, went to Gen. Elphinstone, who sent 
him, with an important message, first to Brig. Shelton, at 
Siah Sung, and afterwards to the King, to concert with him 
measures for the defence of that fortress. Just as he entered 
the precincts of the palace he was stabbed in three places, by 
a young man, well-dressed, who escaped into a building close 
by, where he was protected by the gates being shut. For- 
tunateW for my son-in-law, Capt. Lawrence had been sent 
to the King by the Envoy, and he kindly procured a palkee; 
and sent Sturt home with a strong guard of fifty lancers, but 
they were obliged to make a long detour by Sioh Sung. In 
the mean time Lawrence came to tell me all that had passed, 
and to break the bad news to my daughter, Mrs. Sturt. 

Lawrence (military secretary to the Envoy) had had a very 
nfOTow escape himself. An Affghan, grinding his teeth, and 
grinning with rase and hatred of the Feringhees, aimed a 
blow at him with a sword, which Lawrence parried, and 
putting spurs to his horse he escaped: one of his suwars 
received a cut in the leg, which was revenged by another 
hozsemiMi shooting the fcS^ow. 

It was Lawrence who came to tell me of Sale's wound ; he 
is always kiad and friendly, though he has now been twice 
the herald of ill news. It struck me as probable that the 
suwars would take Sturt to his own house ; and, as he and 
mv daughter were staying with me, there would not even be 
a bed to place him on there. I therefore determined not to 
lose time by waiting till the bearers could get my palkee 
ready, but took my chuttah and walked off as fast as I could 
towards Sturt's house. I fortunately met Major Thain (aide- 
de-camp to Gen. Elphinstone), for I soon saw a crowd of 
about &fty suwars in his compound. Thain ran on, and told 
the bearers to bring him on to my house. I cannot describe 
how shocked I felt when I saw poor Sturt ; for Lawrence, 
fearing to alarm us, had said he was only slightly wounded. 
He had been stabbed deeply in the shoulder and side, and on 
the face (the latter wound, striking on the bone, just missed 
the temple) : he was covered wiu blood, issuing from his 
mouth, and was unable to articulate. From the wounds in 
the fiice and shoulder, the nerves were affected ; the mouth 
would not open, the tongue was swollen and paralysed, and 
he was ghastly and faint from loss of blood. He could not 
lie down» from the blood choking him ; an4 had to sit up in 
the palkee as best he might, without a piUow to lean against. 
With some difficulty and great pain ne was supported up 
stairs, and hiid on his bed, when Br. Harcourt dressed his 
wounds, which, having been inflicted about ten o'clock, now 
at one were cold and stiff with clotted blood. The tongue 
was paralysed, and the nerves of the throat affected, so &at 
he could neither swallow nor articulate ; and the choking 



sensation of the blood in his throat was most painful to 
witness. He was better towards eyening ; and, by his wife's 
unremitting attention in assisting him to get rid of the clotted 
blood from nis mouth by incessant applications of warm wet 
cloths, he was by eleven at night able to utter a tolerably 
articulate sound. With what joy did we hear him faintly 
utter bet'ter; and he really seemed to enjoy a tea-spoonfril (MF 
water, which we got into his mouth by a drop or two at a 
time, painful as it was to him to swallow it. 

rniCB OF PROVISIOKS AT CABVL. 

This day Sturt was fortunate in purchasing a bag of otta 
(pollard), sent in to him by Taj Mahommed; whose man 
brought another, which our servants were purchasing. In a 
moment there was a cry of otta ! and the garden was filled 
with camp-followers and Sipahees. I never saw such a scene : 
the joy of those who got a handful for a rupee, the sorrow 
evinced by those who were unsuccessful, and the struggles 
of all to get close to the man ! The gentlemen had to stand 
with thick sticks to keep the people off. There was no 
weigliing ; at first the man gave two handsfiil for a rupee, but 
the quantit;^ soon diminished in consequence of the great 
demand for it. To prove our good faith and belief in that of 
the cliie&, we are to-day placed entirely in their power. 
They know that wc are starving ; that our horses and cattle 
have neither grain, bhoosa, nor grass. They have pretty 
weU eaten up the bark of the trees and the tender branches ; 
the horses gnaw the tent pegs. I was gravely told that the 
artillery horses had eaten the truniiion of a gun ! This is 
difficult of belief; but I have seen my own riding-horse gnaw 
voraciously at a cart-wheel. Nothing is aati^ed with food 
except therariah dogs, who are gorged with eating dead camela 
and horses. 

XtTSDEB OF Bin W. MACNAOHTBN AND CAFT. TBBVOB. 

I received a note from Lawrence, enclosing one from 
ConoUy (Sir William's nephew) to Lady Macnaghtcn, and 
had the sad office imposed on me of informing both her and 
Mrs. Trevor of their husbands' assassination: over such 
scenes I draw a veil. It was a most painful meeting to us 
all. Numerous reports are current. That of to-day is, that 
Sir William was taken to the city and arraigned before a 
tribunal there for want of faith, and that Trevor suffered 
from the assiduity with which he executed the Envoy's 
orders. All reports agree that both the Envoy's and T^ 
vor's bodies are hanging in the public chouk : the Envoy's 
decapitated and a mere trunk ; the limbs having been earned 
in triumph about the city. 

A fallen man meets but little justice ; and reports are rife 
that tihe Envoy was guilty of double-dealing, treating with 
Akbar Khan and Amenoollah Khan at the same time. In 
justice to a dead man it should be remembered that the only 
person supposed to know the object of the Envoi's going out 
on the 23kI was Skinner, who is now in the city. Sultan 
Khan was, I believe, the name of the person who came in 
with him, with a letter from Akbar Khan, on the night of 
the 22nd. In that letter, which was read by a mend of 
mine, Akbar proposed that he should be made wuzeer to 
Shah Soojah ; he was to receive thirty lakhs of rupees down» 
and four lakhs per annum ; our troops to remain eight 
months, and then only to go if the King wished them to do 
so. He urgently requested the Envoy to come and talk it 
over with him. We must hold in mind that, although we 
had performed all promises made on our' part, given up our 
waggons, ammunition, forts, &c., the treaty had never been 
sisned by the chiefs ; nor had they fulfilled a single condition 
wnich had been specified verbally, beyond giving us grain in 
small quantities. The sequitur is, that the Envoy was p|er- 
fectly justified, as fiiff as keeping good faith went, in entering 
into any arrangement by wnich the condition of the troops 
could be amehorated, and the honour of our country be in- 
sured. He only erred in supposing it possible that Akbar 
Khan, proverbially the most treacherous of aU his country- 
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men, could be sincere. It was a part of Akbar Khan's plan 
to have AmenooUah Khan seized, and brought to cantonments 
as a hostage. It was a most decided piece of treacherr on 
the part of Akbar. They were seated on a bank togetner : 
Lawrence, a very spm^y actiTO man, felt as if something 
was wron^, and, when urged to sit, only knelt on one knee, 
that he might start up on occasion ; but his pistol and sword 
were seized, and his aims secured instantaneously,, which 
rendered him powerless, and he was hunied away behind a 
chief on horseback ; as was Mackenzie. At that time Ma- 
hommed Akbar Khan had seized the EnToy by the left wrist, 
and Sultan Jan held him by the right ; they dragged him 
down the bank, he exclaimmg, "Az buraiKodar!" (For 
the lore of God !) At the moment he was laid hands on, 
Mackenzie, Trevor, and Lawrence were disarmed, and forced 
away en [erm^f bdiind different chiefs. They saw no more of 
the Envoy alive. Sultan Jan, uttering an opprobrious 
etoithet, calling him a dog, cut poor Trevor down, as did 
also MooUah Momind. Mackenzie would have shared the 
same fate, had not Mahommed Shah Khan, behind whom 
he rode, received the cut on his own arm, which went 
through his postheen. Lawrence's life was saved by hard 
— ^ — ng; but he received some blows. This account I had 



fiom the surviving principals in the tragedy,* so it may be 
depended on as the true account. The body ^ 



tdie rear gate was that of the Envoy. 
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l^e troops had been on half rations during the whole of 
the siege : they consisted of half a seer of wheat per diem, 
with melted ghee or dhal, for fighting men; and for 
camp-followers, for some time, of a quarter of a seer of 
wheat or barley. Our cattle, public and private, had long 
subsisted on me twigs and bark of the trees. From the 
commencement of negotiations with die chiefs, otta, barley, 
and bhoosa were brought in in considemble quantities ; the 
former selling at from two to four seers per rupee, and the 
latter from seven to ten. ; but neither ourselves nor our ser- 
vants benefited by this arrangement — it came to the com* 
missariat for the troops. The poorer camp fdlowers had 
latterly subsisted on such animals (camels, ponies, &c.) as 
had died from starvation. The men had sufiered much from- 
over work and bad feeding, also from want of firing ; for, 
when all the wood ia store was eswended, the chiefjB objected 
to our cutting down any more or the fruit-trees, and their 
wishes were combed with. Wood, both public and private, 
was stolen; When ours was gone, we broke up boxesy 
ehests of drawers, &c. ; and our hist ^Unner and breakfast at 
Cabul were cooked with the wood of a mahogany dining 
table. When the advance had proceeded about a mile» an 
oi^erwas brought for a return to cantonments, as Mahommed 
Zemmi Shah Khan had written to say the chiefo were not 
ready; but shordy afterwards a oounteriK>rder anvved to 
proceed without loss of time. When the- rear guard left 
cantonments, they were fired upon from the cimtonment, 
tSien filled witih Afi^ans. The servants, who were not 
ccncemed in the plunder, all threw away their loads, and 
ran off. Private baggage, commisnariat, and ammunitioii 
were neaiiy annihilated at one fell swoop* The whole road 
was ceivered with men, women, and children, lying down in 
the snow to die. The only baggage we saved was- Mrs* 
Stnrt'S'bedding^ cur which the ayah rode; and keeping hec 
dose to us, it was saved. The Mssion Ck>mpound was first 
v a cated ; and, when the force from thence came into can- 
tonments, is order to pass through them, it was immediately 
filledr "nidt Afghans; who, in like manner, occupied tlie 
ettntonments as our troops went out; 

rt was the General's original intention to halt atBegraraee^ 
cdoseto the Loghur river, and about five miles fioom Cabul 
(reiterated was the advice of our A^han friends — elasi how 
little heeded ! — to push on at all risks through the Khoord 
Cabul the first day)-: but the whole country being' a swamp 
inerusted with ice, we went on about a mile further, and 
halted at about 4 f.v. There were no tents, save two or 
three smaQ* palls that arrived. All scraped away the snow 
aa best they nri^t, to make a place to lie down on. The 
evening ana night were intensely cold : no fbod for man or 
beast jgrocuraUb, except a f&w handfrils of bhoosa, for which 
we paid from five to ten rupees. Captain Johnson, in our 
great distress, kindlypitched a small ^lul omus : but it was 
daxk^ and we had fow pegs ; the wind blew in under the 
sidesi and I felt myself gradually stiffening. I left the bed- 
dhig, which was'pceupied by wcb, Sturt and her husband 



and doubled up my legs in a straw chair of Johnson's, cover- 
ing myself with my poshteen. Mr. Mein and the ayah follr 
occupied the rcmamder of the space. We only went in aU. 
six xniles, and had to abandon two H. A. guns on the road : 
we were also much delayed by the bullocks that dragged the 
planks, in case the Loghur bridj^e should have l^n de- 
stroyed. We had, however, positive information that it was 
all right ; and so it proved. 

Previous to leaving cantonments, as we must abandon most 
of our property, Sturt was anxious to save a few of his most 
valuable books, and to trythe experiment of sending them ta 
a friend in the city* Whilst he seleeted theae, I ftnnd, 
amongst the ones thrown aside, Campbell's Poema^ which. 
opened at Qohenlinden ; and, strange to say, one vczee ao 
tually haunted me day and night : — 

" Few, few shall part where many meet, 

The snow shall be their winding-^eet ; 

And every turf beneadi their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre." 
Tam far from being a believer in presentixnents ; but this 
verse is never absent from my thougnts. Hx^ven forbid that 
our fears should be realized ! but we have commenced our 
retreat so badly, that we may reasonably have our dotditt xo- • 
garduig the finale* Nearly all Hopkins's corps, the Shah's 
6th, deserted from this place ; as also the Shah's -sappers and 
miners, 250 in number. Snow still lies a foot deep on the 
ground. No food for man or beast ; and even water from the 
river dose at hand difficult to obtain,, as our people were &ied 
on in fetching it. 

Numbers of tmfortunotes have dropped, benumbed with 
cold, to be massacred by the enemy : yet, so bigoted are our 
rulers, that we are still told that the Sirdars are faithful^ that 
Mahommed Akbar Khsn is our friend ! ! ! &c. &o. &c. ; and 
the reason they wish us to delay is, that they may send their 
troops to clear the passes for us ! That they will send them, 
there can be no doubt ; for every thing is occurring just as 
was foretold to us before we set out. Between Begramee and 
Bhoodkhak, a body of the enemy's horse charged down into 
the column (immediatdy after the 5th and 37th had poBsed); 
and succeeded in carrying off an inunense quantity of baggage 
and a number of camels, without experiencing| the least ra- 
sistanoe. 9th* — ^At sunrise no order had been issued fbr tfa» 
march, and Uie confusion was feaxfriL The force w«s per«- 
fjecdy disorganized, nearly every man paralysed with eolo, so 
as to be scarcely able to hold his musket or move. If anjf 
frozen corpses lay on the ground. The Sipahees burnt tiieir 
caps, accoutrements, and clothes to keep themselves warm* 
Some of the enemy appearing in rear of our position, tlie 
whole of the camp-followers rushed to the fi:ont; every man» 
woman, and child, seizing all the cattle that fdl in theur way» 
whether public or private. The ground was strewn wini 
boxes of ammunition, plate, and property of various kinds^ 
A cask of spirits on the ground was broached hy the 
artillerymen, and, no doub^ by other Buiopeans> Hbd 
the whole been distributed frdriy to the men^ it weald 
hav<e done them good: as it was, they became too much 
excited. The enemy soon assembled in great -numbeiB. 
Had they made a di»h at us, we ceuld^ have oflbred no 
resistance, and all would have been massacred. After-rerf 
great exertions on the part of commanding officers, poitHms 
of th^ corps were got together. The 44th, headed by Miijov 
niaih, drove the enemy off to a short distance^ and took up » 
position on a commanding hei^t. The cavalry were sue 
employed. BuUets k^t whizzmg by us, as- wo sat on our 
horsee, for hoTirs. The artillerymen were now ftdtyprunedi 
by having had some brandy given them from' the 5^'b mesa 
storeS) which were being distributed to any one who would 
take them. They mounted th^ horses ; ■ and, with the best 
fooling in the world, declared that they were ashamed at our 
inaotivity, and vowed the^ we^li charge the eoaem]^ ^-^^V^ 
Nicholl, their immediate conrmandantv came up ; idnijiBd 
them as drunkards, and talked of punishment : not the wayy 
under such circumstances, to quiet tipsy men. They turned 
to Sturt shortly after their own oflloer had left them , hapm^ 
flheweied curses and abuse on- them, v^eh had' irritalMi 
them dreadfully. Start told them they were fine £bDows» 
and had' ever proved themselves such dttrin|;'the seige;. but 
that their lives were too valuable to be risked at su^ a 
moment : but, tf need were, and their servioes^werersqnixed^ 
he would himsdf go with them* This^ in a certsm dnsree» 
restrained their ardour; yet still they kept on talking 
veliantiy. These men listened the more readily to Start 
because they knew him well-, he was daily and houriy in the 
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batteries "with tbem, encoiuBagiag tkem by hmkg erer fiife- 
most in tbe post of danger; and on those dreadMly cold 
nights during the siege, whilst there was a botUe of brandy 
to be had at any price, after his own small store was 
expended, he gare those men on duty each one j^ass to 
warm and cheer them — a eom&rt they fiilly appreciated, as 
they had lon^ been without what was now become neeewary, 
though it is in general the soldier's bane; Por myself, whilst 
I sat far houzB on my horse in &e cold, I felt Tery sratefiil 
for a tumbler of shexry, which at any other time would Yukre 
made me Tery unlady-Uke, but now merely wanned me, and 
appeared to nave no more strength in it than water. Cape 
fuQ of shenry were given to young children three and four 
years old without in the least affecting their heads. After 
passing through some very shazp firing we came upon Major 
Thain's horse, which had been shot through the loins. 
When we were supposed to be in comparative sa£ety, poor 
Sturt rode back ^to see after Thain, I bdieve^ : his hone 
was shot under him, and, before he could nse from the 
ground, he received a severe wound in the abdomen. It was 
with great difficulty he was held upon a pony by two people, 
and brought into camp at Ehoord Cabul. The pony Mrs. 
Sturt rode was wouisded in the ear and neck. 1 had, 
fortunately, only one ball m my arm ; three •others passed 
through my poshteen near the shoulder without doing me 
any iniury. The party that fired on us were not above fifty 
yards uom us, and we owed our esci^ to urging our hofses 
on as &ist as they could go over a road where, at any other 
time, we should ha^'e wa&Led our horses very carefully. The 
main attack of the enemy was on the C(dunin« baggage, and 
rear-guard ; and fortunate it was for Mrs. Sturt and myself 
that we kept with the ohieih. Would to God that Sturt had 
done so likewise, and not gone back. 

The ladies were mostly travelling in kajavas (camel 
p&nniers), and were mixed up vrith the ba^age and column 
in the pass : here they were heavily fired on. Many camels 
were killed. On one camel were, in one kajava, Mrs. Boyd 
and her youngest boy Hugh ; and in the other Mrs. Main- 
waring and her infant, scarcely three months old, and Mrs. 
Anderson's eldest child. This camel was shot. Mrs. Boyd 
got a horse to ride ; and her child was put on another behind 
a man, who, being shortly after unfortimately killed, the 
child was carried off by ^c Afi^j^hans. Mrs. Mainwaring, 
less fortunate, took her own baby in her arms. Mary Ander- 
son was carried off in the confusion. Meeting with a pony 
laden with treasure, Mrs. M. endeavoured to moimt and sit 
on the boxes, but they upset ; and m the hnxry pony and 
treasure were left behind ; and the uniavtaoste ady pursued 
her way on foot, until after a time asa JbMjfitui, asked her 
if she was wounded, and told her te xnennt behind him. 
This apparently kind ofibr she declined, being fearful of 
treachery; alleging at aa excuse that she could not sit 
behind him on accoimt of the difiedly of holding her child 
when so mounted. * This warn sitorfif after snatched her 
shawl off her shoulders, and left her to her Ihte. Mrs. M.'s 
sufferings were very great ; and she deserves much credit for 
having preserved her chUd through these dreadful scenes. 
She not only had to walk a considerable distance vrith her 
child in her arms through the deep snow, but had also 
to pick her way over the bodies of the dead, dying, and 
wounded, both men and cattle, and constantly to cross the 
streams of water, wet up to the knees, pushed and shoved 
about by men and animals, the enemy keeping up a sharp 
Sief and several persons bexna killed close to her. She, 
however, got safe to camp vnth her child, but had no oppor- 
taa&tj to change her clothes ; and I know from experience 
that it was many days ere my wet habit became thawed, and 
can fully appreciate her discomforts. • • « « Half of 
a S^ahee's pall had been pitched, in which the ladies and 
their husbands took refuge. We had no one to scrape the 
snow off the ground in it. Capt. Johnson and Mr. Mem first 
assisted poor Sturt over to i^ and then carried Mrs. Sturt 
and myself throush the dee]^ snow. Mn. Bturt's bedding 
(saved by the ayah riding en xtr vnhom we kept up close with 
oiazselvcs) was now a eomfeit ibr axy poor wounded son. 
He suffered dreadful agony all night, and intolerable thirst ; 
and most grateful did we feel to Mr. Mein for going out 
constantly to the stream to procure water : we Imd only a 
smaH vessel to fetch it in, which centained but a lew 
moothfiils. To sleep in suoh anxbetjr of mind and intense 
cold was impossible. There were nearly thirty of us packed 
together vrithout room to turn, llie Sipahees and camp- 
foflowers, half-frozen, tried to force their way, not only into 



the tent, but actually into our beds, if midi xtttSng-pIiioai 
can be so oaUed— « poabteen (or peliiae of sheep-sl&i) half 



spread on the snow, and the other ludf wnipped «ver c 

Many poer wietdnsa died fooad thetent in tbe na^t^ lie 
The Ught emnpany of the Mth X.L, whi^ left Cabul, thirty- 
six hours previoQsly, eighty-eteongt was xedoeed t» eigtrtesH 
files. Thu ia only one instanoe, whkh nuey ftdrly be taksH 
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as a general average of the destruction of our Ibioe. Ifif . 
Tievor kindly leAe a pesy, and gave up her place in 
kijava to Stuirt, who must otherwise h»re been £eft t» dieev 
the around. The nwgh motioii inenased his svftring md 
accelerated his death : but he was stiU eonseie«s thi« hia 
wife and I were with him ; and we had the sotiowftil sativ- 
faction of giving him (%riatian burial. 

DESTHTTcnOK OF TEB ASSTT. 

The small remnant of the army consisted of aboutteventy 
files of the 4ith, fifty of the 5th cavalry, and 1 six-poundw 
gua.^ Observing a body of cavalry in their rear, mey de- 
termined to brinp their solitary gun mto position, and make a 
last effort for existence. Finiding it was again Mahommed 
Akbar Khan, Capt. Skinner (Aasi8t.-Com.-Oen.^ by direo- 
tion of the General, went over, under escort, to him ; to re- 
monstrate on the attack made on our troops after a treaty 
had been entered into for our protection. He replied, hie 
regretted it, he could not control the Ghilzyes (the inhabit- 
ants of this part of the country) virith his small body of 
horse, about 300 ; but that as the remnant of our troops vrtm 
merely a few Europeans, he would guarantee their safety^ 
and tnat of all the Eun^ean officers* to Jellalabad, if the 
General would conduct them all disarmed, whilst the 
Affghans were to have the use of their weapons. He said 
his motives Ibr this were, that should they bring their aznui 
with them, his own followers vrould be afraid of treachery. 
To this nroposKtion the General would not assent. Maekay 
retuzned with Skinner firom the Sirdar, as the road to JeQa- 
labad was said to be unsafe. 

The troops continued their fearful march : the remnant of 
the casm-feUowcxB, with several wounded officers, went 
ahead: for five miles they saw no enemy : all who could not 
walk wore necessarily left behind. They descended a long 
steep descent to the bed of the T^zeen Kullah. At this dip 
the scene was horrible : the ground was covered vrith deaa 
and dyiuA^ amongst whom were several officers : they had 
been suddenly attacked and overpowered. The enemy here 
crowded from the tops of the hills in all directions down the 
bed of the Nullah, through which the route lay for three 
miles ; and our menconiinued their progress throu^ an in^ 
ccssant fire from the heights on both sides, until their arrival 
in the T6zeen valley, at about half-past four f.k. 'Tha^ 
descent from the Huft Kohtul was about 2000 feet; and 
here they lost the snow. About 12,000 persons iiaye 
perished I 

Six rooms, fbrming two sides of an inner square or citadel* 
are appropriated to us ; and a tykhana to the solders. This 
fort is the largest in the valley, and is quite new ; it belongs 
to Mahommed Shah Khan : it has a deep ditch and a fausae- 
braye all round. The walls of mud are not very thick, and 
are built up with planks in tiers on the inside. 'The build- 
ings we occupy are those intended for the chief and his 
fEivourite wife ; those for three other wives are in the outer 
court, and have not yet been nx^ed in. We number 9 ladiesu 
20 gentlemen, and 1^ children. In the tykhana are VJ 
European soldiers, 2 European women, and 1 child (Mzs* 
Wade, Mrs. Bumes, and Httle Stoker). Mahommed Akbar 
Khan, to our honor, has informed us that only -one man of 
our force has succeeded in reaching JdLalabad (Dr. Brydon 
of the Shah's force : he was wounded in two pXacesj. Thus 
is verified what we were told before leavine Cabul ; ** that 
Mahommed Akbar would annihilate the wh^e army, except 
one man, who should reach Jellalabad to tell the tale/' Dost 
Mahommed Khan (the brother dT Mahommed Shah Khan) 
is to have charge of us. Our parties were dUvided into the 
different rooms. I^a^ Macna^hten, Capt. and Ifrs. Ander- 
son and 2 children, Capt. ana Mrs. Boyd and 2 children* 
Mrs. Mainvraiing and 1 child, vrith Lieut, and Mrs. Eyre and 
1 child, and a European girl, Hester Macdonald, were in one 
room ; that adjoininff was appropriated for their servants and 
baggage, Capt. Mackenzie and nis Madras Christian servant 
Jacob, Mr. and Mrs. Ryley and 2 children, and Mr. Fallon, 
a vmter in Capt. Johnson's office, occupied another. Mrs. 
Trevor and her 7 children and Eurc^ean semnit, Ibt* 
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Smith, Lieut, and Mis. Waller and child, Mn. Start, Mr. 
Mein, and I had another. In two others all the rest of the 
gentlemen were crammed. 

: It did not take us much time to arrange our property ; 
consiBting of one mattress and reaai between us, and no 
clothes except those we had on, and in which we left Cabul. 
Midiommed AkbarKhan, Sultan Jan, and Ghoolam Moyen- 
oo-deen visited us. The Sirdar assured me we were none of 
us prisoners ; requested that we would make ourselres as 
comfortable as circumstances would admit of; and told us 
that as soon as the roads were safe we should be safely 
escorted to Jellalabad. He further informed me that I might 
write to Sale ; and that any letters I sent he would forward. 
Of this permission I gladly took advantafc to write a few 
guarded lines to say tnat we were well and safe. 

19tA. — ^We lu^duiated in dressing, although we had* no 
clothes but those on our backs ; but we enjoyed washing 
our i&ceB very much, haying had but one opportunity of 
doing so before, since we left Cabul. It was rather a painful 
process, as the cold and glare of the sun on the snow had 
three times peeled my fa^, from which the skin came off in 
strips. We had a grand break£9ist, dhall and radishes ; the 
latter large hot ones that had gone to seed, the former is a 
common pulse eaten by the natives : but any change was 
good, ^as we find our chupatties made of the coarse otta 
anything but nice. Otta is what in England is called 
pollard ; and has to be twice sifted ere it becomes flour. 
The chupatties are cakes formed of this otta mixed with 
water, and dried by standing by the fire set up on edge. 
Eating these cakes of dough is a capital recipe to obtain tne 
heartburn. We parch rice and barley, and make from them 
a substitute for coffee. Two sheep (alias lambs) are killed 
daily ; and a regular portion of rice and otta given for all- 
The Affghans cook ; and well may we exclaim with Gold, 
smith, ** God sends meat, but the devil sends cooks ;" for 
we only get some greasy skin and bones served out as they are 
cooked, boiled in the same pot with the rice, all in a lump. 
Capt. Lawrence divides it ; and portions our food as justly as 
he can. The chupatty is at once the plate and bread : few 
possess other dinner-table implements than their fingers. 
The rice even is rendered nauseous by having quantities of 
rancid ghee poured over it, such as in India we should have 
disdained to use for our lamps. 

2ith. — ^A day or two ago the Sirdar sent some chintz to be 
divided amongst us. A second quantity was to-day given 
but ; and we are working hard that we may enjoy the luxury 
of getting on a clean smt of clothes. There are very few of 
us that are not covered with crawlers ; and, although my 
daughter and I have as yet escaped, we are in fear and 
trembling. 

JLK EABTHQUAKE. 

I9th, — ^I heard from Sale. A friend writes me that there 
vnll be no rdief before April. At noon I was on the top of 
the house, when an awful earthquake took place. I nad 
gone up stairs to see after my clothes, for, servants being 
scarce, we get [a sweeper, who also acts as saces, to wash for 
us ; and I hang them up to dry on the flat roof: we dispense 
with starch and ironing; and in our present situation we 
must leam to do everything that is useful. But to return to 
the earthquake. For some time I balanced myself as well as 
I could, till I felt the roof was giving way. I fortunately 
succeeded in removing from my position before the roof of 
our room fell in with a dreadful crash. The roof of the stairs 
fell in as I descended them, but did me no injury. All my 
anxiety was for Mrs. Sturt, but I could only see a heap of 
rubbish. I was nearly bewildered, when I heard the joyful 
soxmd, " Lady Sale, come here, all are safe ;" and I found 
the whole party uninjured in Uie court-yard. When the 
earthquake first commenced in the hills, in the upper part of 
the vuley, its pro^press was clearly defined, coming down the 
yaUey, and throwmg up diist, like the action of exploding a 
mine. I hope a soloier s wife may use a soldier's smiile, for 
I know of nothing else to liken it to. Our walls, and gate- 
ways, and comer towers, are all much shaken, or actually 
thrown down. We had at least twenty-five shocks before 
dark, and about fifteen more during the night, which we 
at in the court-yard. The end wall of Uie room Lady 
cnaghten and party were in has sunk about two feet, and 
all the beams have started. 

MEBTINO OF LADT SALE AND HEB HTTSBAND. 

General Xott was near XJrghundee, and consequently close 
to us, and General Pollock requested he would send a brigade 



to our assistance. This he refused, much to the diu^ust of 
his officers, all^;ing that his troops were fiitigued. On this 
General Pollock sent Sale with a brigade, at a few hours' 
notice. He left Siah Sung, two miles east of Cabul, and made 
a forced march on the 19th (his sixtieth birthday) to TJr- 
ghundee; he halted there that niKht, and on the following 
morning left his camp standing and marched to meet us. At 
the pass near Kote Ashruffee he left his inftntry to hold the 
position, and proceeded at the head of the Srd Dragoons. A. 
party of Sidtan Jan's men were in this neighboumood, and 
some Kokhes in the immediate vicinity were driyen off by the 
Juzailchees. Had we not received assistance our recapture 
was certain ; but, as it was, they dared not attack the finrce 
they saw. It is impossible to express our feelings on Sale's 
approach. To my daughter and myself, happiness so long 
delayed, as to be almost unexpected, was actually painful, 
and accompanied by a choking sensatioxi, which could not 
obtain the relief of tears. When we arrived where the in- 
fantry were posted, they cheered all the captives as they 
passed them, and ihe men of the 13th pressed forward to 
welcome us individually. Most of the men had a little word 
oi heartj ooneratulation to o£fer, each in his own style, on the 
restoration of his colonel's wife and daughter, and then my 
highly- wrought feelings foimd the desired relief, and I could 
scarcely speak to thank the soldiers for their sympathy, whflat 
the long-withheld tears now foimd their course. On azriving 
at the camp. Captain Backhouse fired a royal salute firom his 
mountain-train guns ; and not only our old Mends but all the 
officers in the ps^ty came to offer congratulations and welcome 
our retur^ firom captivity. 

We may, in our next, return to this volame. 




TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Communications are left with the publisher for ** Nemus, 
«Henricus Latronus," and other correspondents. 

Will the writer of " Village Sketches" favour us with his 
address? 

The Sketches obligingly contributed by Lieutenant M. are n 
the hands of the engraver. 

Several contributions intended for insertion in the present 
number have been omitted in consequence of the unex- 
pected space required by the engravings. They wiU appear 
in our next. 

A ** Mother's Smile," " To my First Bom," " The Early 
Rose," and other pieces of verse of the same too-easy 
school, are declined. 

(^ Several Advertiaemmii eatne too late for mierHm. 
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THE SISTERS OF BEBNE. 

A TRtTB STORY. 




K the month 
of June, in 
the year 1829, 
there appear-^ 
ed the follow- 
ing paragraph 
in the Exa- 
miner, quoted 
from the daily papers: — 

SrNOVLAB Suicide.-- On Tuesdjiy three 
ladles took a boat near Greenwich Hotpital, 
and when WUllaxn Jackson, the boatman, 
had rowed up to Llmehouse Reaeh, they all. started up 
at the same time, and jumped oTorboard, one over the 
stem, and the others from the sides. The boatman imme- 
diately stopped the boat ; with his right hand he grasped one 
of them, with his left held the oar out to another, who sup* 
ported herself with it, and by his activity and presence of 
ibind he succeeded in getting them alive into the boat again ; 
but the third sunk, and disappeared.— It appears that these 
unfortunate ladies are Hanoverians, who had been in this 
country some time in poverty, and had conducted themselves 
in a very eccentric manner, llieir names are Both ( Charlotte, 
Hermandme, and Adolphine)— Hermandine, the youngest of 
the three, is the one drowned. They lodged at Mrs. Wells's, 
in Sloane-street. It is said, that, before leavine Germany, 
thev had attempted to dqstrov themselves in a similar manner, 
ana that two other of their ftiSterl did actually drown them- 
selves on that occasion. They have an impression, it is re- ' 
ported, that an English officer has seduced their youngest 
sister, and that this self-immolation would wipe out the stain 
iH>on their family. Their father was fencing-master to the 
Court of Hanover, and they assert that they have claims upon 
the British Government. Cpunt Munster, it is said, offered 
to pay their expenses back to Hanover ; but they refused to 
return when they learnt that they were to travel in the stage- 
coach, and not in a private carriaf^e. His Muesty sent them 
£60 some titne back. The magistrates at Lambeth- street 
Police-office directed that attention should be afforded to the 
unfortunate ladies, who were at MiUwall indisposed, and 
several of their friends have come forward on this melancholy 
occasion. 

The dreadful catastrophe thus announced ex- 
dted, as may naturally be supposed, an over- 
powering interest in the public mind. A single 
suicide, when the party is known to be a foreigner 
and friendless, produces a painful influence in the 
breast of every one not utterly absorbed in selfish- 
ness, but the despondency which could excite three 
young girls to simultaneous tfelf-destruction was 
naturally supposed to arise from some more than 
ordinary calamity. In the case of a single person 
of that sex, the mind immediately suggests the 



ideas of seduction, abandonment, or hopeless love; 
but how deep must have been the despair which 
could induce three young and improtected crea- 
tures to commit this act of desperation. 

As one of the very few persons who are ac- 

auainted with the facts^ I readily acquiesce in 
le request to draw up a narrative ot their ex* 
traordinary and unprecedented misfortunes — ^mis- 
fortunes arising from no criminality, but from the 
confusion of mind produced by agitations which 
they were unable to support. I only vouch for 
the circumstances which were actually known to 
me, and leave the rest to produce whatever effect 
an unverified narrative may be capable of; but as 
the assertions, which there were means of testing, 
proved true, I am inclined to attach credit to the 
others which were related to me by the sufferers, 
making due allowance for the colouring given by 
their excited imaginations and bewildered minds. 
At this distance of time there are no means of 
ascertaining the truth, but the whole tissue of 
events is so consistent and so probable (under the 
extraordinary agitations and distresses to which 
they were subjected) that I am not prepared to 
believe that any part whatever of the strange and 
affecting narrative of vicissitude and suffering is 
without foundation ; they gave, at least, drea&ul 
proof of their sincerity. 

In the year 1827, 1 was living at Lausanne in 
Switzerland, and it was in the evening of a dreary 
day, towards the end of the month of October, 
that the servant announced a person, whose name 
was familiar to me as the Lady Bountiful of the 
district. I was much surprised at a visit, at such an 
hour, from a stranger, for I had not had the good 
fortune to have had any introduction to the lady, 
although it had long been my wish to make her 
acquaintance. Mademoiselle C— was one of 
those beings whom the Almighty sends on earth 
from time to time to let us see the degree of excel- 
lence to which the female character can attain. 
She spent a noble fortune in acts of beneficence, 
guided by sagacity and discretion. Her coun- 
tenance and manner were so exceedingly gentle 
and prepossessing as to make one wonder that 
she could have, been suffered to remain, till padt 
the middle age, unmarried. She made many 
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apologies for obtruding at that unseasonable hour, 
but Hoped the urgent circumstances would excuse 
it. She told me that three young females^ of 
modest appearance^ had been set upon by the 
boys in the street^ and chased round the town 
and pelted with mud, and had taken refuge in a 
bookseller's shop ; that, whether they were girls 
of character or.not, she had, at any rate, rescued 
them from the hands of their tormentors, and 
secured them an asylum for the night in the house 
of a gardener in the vicinity ; that their Haggard 
appearance, their intense distress, the wildness of 
their manner, their overpowering terror and con- 
fusion of mind, made it impossible to judge if they 
were really in their senses ; but that there was, 
at any rate, something so awful in their desolation 
and despair, that, whether virtuous or profligate, 
common humanity made it imperative to afford 
them shelter till they were able to tell their tale 
consistently; and means could be found for testing 
its truth. 

In compUance with her wishes, I hastened to 
the place, and saw three well-bred and elegant 
young women, the eldest about three or four and 
twenty and the youngest eighteen. They were 
still under the influence of such ungovernable 
terror, that, talking all at once, it was impossible 
to make out their story, and all I could do at the 
moment i^ifiras to recommend quiet, and direct such 
medical fbeans as might alleviate their agitation, 
and diminish its effects on their health. Their 
continued exclamation was, " We are innocent" — 
" We are not bad women '* — " We are ladies " — 
"Shall we be put in prison?" I passed some 
hours in the endeavour to sooth their fears, assured 
them that they should be taken care of, and that 
they should not be abandoned till means had 
been found to place them in a proper situation. 
They spoke French and Italian with great fluency, 
but always conversed together in German, which 
was their native language. After long-continued 
efforts, I succeeded in producing comparative 
composure, and left them to repose. 

The following day I visited them again at an 
early hour, and learnt from the woman of the house 
that they had been walking about during a great 
part of the night; that she nad heard, from time to 
time, paroxysms of sobbing and lamentation, with 
occasional exclamations, which her husband, who 
had been a courier, and understood German, said 
were, ** What will become of us ? — ^it is better to 
die," and so forth, and that it had been impossible 
to induce them to take any other food than some 
coffee and dry bread. 

It would be tedious to follow the events from 
day to day, or to give their narrative piecemeal, 
as it was reluctantly extracted from them ; suffice 
it that I soon learnt quite enough to satisfy me 
that they were girls of good cnaracter, and of 
honest intentions; but they became all so excited 
when telling their extraordinary story, that I was 
often obliged to impose silence, for their hysterical 



agitation soon passed into almost the deUrium 
of insanity. 

At the expiration oif a week I had succeeded in 
interesting a great number of people in their be- 
half, and, with the aid of Mademoiselle C— — *s 
powerful friends, had raised such a sum of mone^ 
as ensured the means of giving effectual relief. 
Comparative tranquiUity being established, I ob- 
tained something like a connected narrative of 
their past Hfe, wmch I will endeavour to condense 
as the sum of what they told me. How far it may 
be minutely true there are no means of judging, 
but I state it exactly as I heard it, although maw 
has necessarily faded away from my memory after 
an interval of fifteen years. 

The eldest was generally the speaker : she made 
use of French in her narrative, with an occasional 
and apparently involuntary transition into ItaHan, 
both languages seeming as familiar as her own, but 
of English she knew nothing. 

" My father," said she, " was a colonel on half- 
pay, in the Hanoverian service. Being aremarkably 
fine swordsman, he was employed to teach fencing 
to the royal family, and was much in their con- 
fidence. My mother was a woman of high breed- 
ing and great imaraiation; she always looked 
forward to splendid alliances for her children, 
should we ever marry, and taught us to despise 
all others. We Had the means of obtaining all 
sorts of accompUshments, as music, drawing, 
dancing, languages, &c., almost without expense. 
My father's position made all teachers anxious to 
obtain his patronage, and, in the hope of his re- 
commendations, they were but too glad to give 
Him their own services. This may account for 
the children of a poor man possessing acquire- 
ments which he never could have afforded to pay 
for, and which have, perhaps, been to us the sources 
of more evil than good." 

But I will not attempt to give her narrative in 
her own words. She went on to describe the 
mode in which they had been brought up, to the 
following effect : — There were six girls, but no 
son ; the mother was a woman who had been a 
coquette, a beauty, and a " bel esprit," and she 
had educated her children accordingly. Having 
herself no substantial learning, and bemg devoted 
to the frivolous sentimental literature of Germany, 
which was, at that time, in all its extravagance and 
absurdity, she allowed her children to follow their 
own incUnations entirely in the selection of their 
reading. Being herself a sceptic in religion, she 
had never implanted in their minds the consoling 
and sustaining principles of Christianity. It may 
be supposed mat, in the abundant supply o^ trash 
which then abounded, they naturally selected that 
which fed their own tastes and aggravated the 
romantic extravagance of their ill-regulated minds. 
Thus they grew up, untutored, unrestrained, with 
no fixed principles of any kind ; virtuous, for they 
had no opportunihr of becoming otherwise, being 
rigidly excluded from all society. Their father's 
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narrow circumstances forbad their mixing with 
the world, or receiving visitors. He was always 
occupied with the royal family and the high per- 
sonages attached to the court, and he abandoned 
all domestic control to a wife completely unfitted 
for the task. Six young girls, thus living together 
without other society, naturally excited and aggra- 
vated each other's romantic temperament. Tney 
made, in fact, an artificial world for themselves. 
^Vhen they saw their father, which was but for 
a small part of the day, and sometimes not at all, 
tbere was a rivalry among them who should most 
gratify him by the display of her accomplish- 
ments; and he, looking only to the pleasure of 
passing his short intervsds of leisure among them, 
took pains to encourage their.emulation by praises 
and rewards. 

There was, however, another circumstance 
which still further added to their romantic hallu- 
cinations, and gave the intense interest of mystery 
to their domestic intercourse. They had, by some 
means, become acquainted with the fact tliat they 

were not all daughters of Colonel B ; that 

two of them had been placed with him, as they 
believed, by persons of the very highest rank in 
Europe, as cloldren who could not yet be acknow- 
ledged, and with the instructions to bring them 
up, as his own. The colonel always denied this, 
but in a manner that did not produce conviction ; 
but the mother was less guarded — she acknow- 
ledged that two of them were not her children, 
although she so far kept to the solenin promise 
she had made on taking charge of them as never 
to allow them to know exactly which of them 
were her own, and which the strangers'. No 
entreaties, no stratagems, could extort a confession 
from either father or mother, and this undiscover- 
able secret weighed on the minds of all, each 
believing that she herself was one of those who, 
at some future period, was to leave her chrysalis 
life of sordid obscurity, and become one of the 
butterflies of fashion. 

It may be easily conceived that young creatures 
thus brought up were ill fitted to bufifet with 
misfortunes, shomd they arise; and that, whenever 
it should be their lot to sustain the loss of either 
or of both parents, they would be totally unfitted 
for self-guidance. 

The calamity was not long in arriving. The 
mother was seized with brain fever, and soon 
fell a victim to the disease, aided in its intensity 
by one of those theoretic philosophical physicians 
who then abounded in Germany, and were occa- 
sionally to be found even in England. The 
daughters were all dreadfully afflicted at the loss 
of one of the kindest and most indulgent of mo- 
thers ; and some words which she had let drop 
in her delirium had the sad efifect of still further 
adding to the mystery of their position. The 
father was so entirely overwhelmed at her loss, 
that he seemed to sink into utter apathy, and to 
shrink within himself in torpid despair. It was 



in vain that his friends attempted to rouse him 
from his lethargy : his house fell into confusion — 
he found that debts which had been incurred by 
the wife pressed upon him, and that he was no 
longer able to retain his social position. He 
determined, therefore, to collect the remnant of 
his little property, and retire to some distant spot, 
where he might just procure the means of sub- 
sistence, away firom tnose who had known him in 
a better situation. 

- The place he selected for his residence was the 
town of Berne, in Switzerland, and he hired a 
small house on the terrace which hangs over the 
river Aar, directly opposite to the great hill called 
the Altenberg. 

In this place he lived with his six daughters 
in the most absolute seclusion and retirement ; 
the youngest child was then between thirteen 
and fourteen, and the eldest might be two or 
three and twenty. They kept no company, and 
resisted every attempt made by others to establish 
an acquaintance with them. . Walking out every 
day for some hours all together, they formed ne- 
cessarily a remarkable group, and attracted much 
notice ; but the colonel kept so watchful an eye 
upon his flock, that no one could succeed in 
speaking to them. They were all indeed so ex- 
ceedingly timid, that this was not a very difficult 
task to accomplish. Thus they passed Jheir time 
— known to nobody, knowing nobody-^their ori- 
gin, station, history, and even name not ascer- 
tained. All that could be inferred was, that, as 
they were evidently ladies of a certain class, and 
whose appearance at cnce stamped them as of 
respectable station in life, some overwhelming 
misfortune or crime on the part of their father 
had been the cause of their expatriation ; and, as 
political troubles in France, Italy, and Germany 
had been so rife and so recent, it was naturally 
enough supposed that he was a political refugee. 
He never took the trouble to rectify this impres- 
sion — ^his health was extremely delicate, and he 
seemed only anxious for quiet and oblivion. 
Many were the persons who strove to break 
through this icy barrier; some firom compassionate 
interest, some ^om admiration of the young ladies, 
two at least of whom were exceedingly beautiful, 
and all interesting from their carriage and man- 
ners, from their youth and apparent amiability, 
and from the mystery of their strange position. 

The town of Berne is situated on a high and 
steep hill, or rather rock, almost surrounded by 
the river Aar, which takes the shape of a horse- 
shoe, and thus makes it a sort of peninsula. This 
rock is at the bottom of a valley, formed by 
mountains of considerable height, most exqui- 
sitely wooded. The government, whose revenues 
are entirely derived from lands which have never 
been appropriated to individuals, and from the 
right of pasturage on the slopes of the lesser 
spurs of me great chain of the Alps — ^the govern- 
ment, thus enabled to dispense entirely with 
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taxation^ lays out a portion '6f its superfluous 
wealth i^ ornamenting and impioving the country. 
The n)08t beautiful roads in the world render 
^every part of the canton accessible — footpaths 
through the woods^ with comnpiodious seats for 
pedestrian ramblers wherever a fine view is to 
be obtained— conveniences of every kind — a good 
police-^noble streams of the most brilliant water 
in stone channels down the centre of every street^ 
and many other marks of comfort and refinement^ 
give the whole district itoore the air of a gentle- 
pan's highly-ornamented park in England, than 
a remote canton of Switzerland. All is in har- 
mony but the barbarous jargon of bastard German 
which forms the medium of communication among 
the poor. The higher classes speak pure German 
and French. 

In this place did the colonel and his family pass 
several mondis in quiet. To all the salutations 
made to him by travellers or natives he returned 
a civil but distant acknowledgment, and no one 
succeeded in drawing him into conversation even 
on the subject of the weather. The daughters 
never left the house a moment without their 
father ;. and the servants, from discretion or from 
ignorance^ could make no disclosures. 

Among the many whose pride and curic^ty 
were piqued by this exclusion was a young Englislir 
n^an of fortune, named . lie took care to en- 
counter the strangers daily in their walks, and al- 
ways in the least-rrequented spots; but such was the 
vigjlaQce of the father, that after repeated attempts 
t^e found it impossible to pass further than ^^ Good 
morning," which never obtained any other reply 
than a y Good morning" in return. The young 
ladies,. if be approached them, always took care 
to place their father between themselves and the 
intruder, £^nd, bv keeping at the distance of a few 
yards, effectually prevented his salutations from 
extending beyond the attention of the colonel. 

Time and stratagem, however, accomplished 
his object in spite of all such precautions. lie 
one day contrived to meet them in a narrow part 
of the road through the forest, and, without ex- 
citing suspicion, brought about a quarrel between 
.his 0^71 dog and the powerful animal belonging 
to the colonel. During the alarm of the ladies 
he exerted himself with so much apparent since^ 
rity to separate the dogs, and with (what appeared 
to them)such personal risk, that itwas impossible to 
avoid the interchange of a few words of acknow- 
ledgment and thanks. He accompanied them 
back to their house, and at the door was cordially 
thanked by the colonel. This was, however, all ; 
he was not invited into the house, and the whole 
affair terminated in an interchange of cards af 
address. 

Still the compulsory interview and conversar 
tion had some effect — ^their meetings in their walks 
%vere more full and free. • Politics gradually in- 
terested the colonel, and, as Che EngHshman took 
care always so to frame hii arguments as to ensure 



hiis own defeat, tBe did gentleman began gradually 
to find pleasure in so candid an antagonist^ ana 
one (so rare in political discussions) open to reosofs. 

The Englishman, though now become intimate, 
was not yet admitted into the house, when one 
day he made his appearance at the door at the 
-moment they were setting out for a walk, with a 
beautiful English curricle — a carriage so much 
more graceful and elegant than all otJbiers, that it 
is a matter of surpise it should ever have become 
obsolete. 

The colonel had never seen a carriage of this 
description, and was exceedinglv delighted with it. 
The gentleman at last induced him to get into it, 
and the ease and comfort struck him with still more 
admiration. When they had driven backwardk 
and forwards on the terrace in front of the house -a 
few times, the colonel quitted his seat, and readily 
•accepted the offer to let the young ladies enjoy 
the treat in successbn. All were charmed with 
the graceful easy motion, and no doubt envied 
the possessor. At last it came to the turn of the 
youngest, who, it may naturally be supposed, was 
still more enchanted than her sisters, and pro- 
claimed her gratification loudly. The gentleman 
drove, as he had done before, to the extremity of 
the terrace; but, instead of returning, passed 
round the comer, and, putting his horses to their 
mettle, drove at the most rapid rate out of the 
town. The poor child, conceiving it to be a 
joke, was divided between her merriment at the 
trick and her fear of the anger of her father, who 
she naturally thought would be offended at the 
liberty. In spite of her entreaties to turn back, 
and ultimately her screams for liberation, the 
gentleman continued to urge his horses to their 
utmost speed, and was soon out of sight. 

The first impulse of the colonel was anger and 
indignation at the presumption and audacity of the 
stranger. He became red and pale by turns— «- 
tottered to his seat, and covered his face with his 
hands ; but, when he heard that they had driven 
entirely away, this feeling gave way to horror, at 
what he considered (naturally enough) to be a 
planned elopement. He burst out into exclama- 
tions at the premature depravity of so mere a 
child; and, after vain attempts to express his feel- 
ings, fell down senseless in a fit of apoplexy. 

Consider the situation of the five helpless be- 
ings tlius deprived of counsel and guidance when 
they most needed it. Their father's safety was 
precarious, and they knew not what to resolve. 
At night, in solemn conclave, they decided on the 
steps to be taken. " Believing," said they, " that 
we were utterly disgraced and degraded, we de- 
cided that if not successful in recovering our sister, 
whom wc all believed to be innocent, we would 
not survive the calamity." They accordingly de- 
puted the second sister (who seemed to have more 
vigorous health and greater courage than the rest) 
to seek out the frigitives ; but as the sum which 
they were enabled to raise, on the spur of the oc- 
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casion^ was too small to admit of a lengthened 
pursuit, they arranged that, if unsuccessful by a 
certain day, they would all throw themselves into 
the river nrom the precipice. The sister who was 
sent in chase also agreed to the same mode of 
terminating their sufferings, and the day, and hour, 
and even the moment, were fixed on. 

At the end of three days the fugitives were 
overtaken, and, by the aid of the police, the poor 
child was rescued from the hands of her ravisher. 
The time rapidly approached for the contemplated 
suicide, and a messenger was sent off with all 
speed to stop the execution of the fatal resolve. 
He, however, got drunk, and lost much time on 
the road, and when he arrived at Berne it was too 
late ! All four had precipitated themselves into 
the river; two only were taken out alive, and 
were with great difficidty restored. Happily the 
father was still insensible, and knew not the 
aggravation of his misery. 

The fugitives were brought back to Berne; and 
it was clearly proved that there had been no con- 
cert whatever between the parties ; but that the 
case was one of the most atrocious violation, for 
which the culprit*s life was justly forfeited. 

The remains of the old feudal laws, which still 
exist in the Canton of Berne, allowed, however, 
to the criminal the alternative of marrying the 
object of his atrocity; and between marriage and 
hanging it is not to.be supposed that the choice 
was long in making. They were married, al- 
though the unhappy child made every effort to 
resist her fate ; and the ceremony had no sooner 
taken place than the demon determined to bear 
her away where her sisters should never hear of 
her again. " To this day," said the eldest to me, 
" we have never been able to obtain intelligence 
of her fate." 

Slowly and imperfectly the colonel recovered 
partial possession of his faculties; and, as soon as 
he was capable of resuming the management of his 
affairs, ^ave orders for their departure. Occa- 
sional glimpses of intellect enabled him to direct 
the sale of his property, and lay down some plan 
for the future ; but he was entirely incapable of 
continuous thought, and passed his time resting 
his elbows on his knees, his face covered by his 
hands, and his body swaying from side to side, 
with tie regularity of a pendulum. To all the 
inquiries as to their destination his invariable 
reply was, " Far away — ^far away — Italy — far 
away I " 

I cannot remember how far they told me that 
he was made acquainted with the details of his 
calamity, but, from the subsequent circumstances, 
conclude that his intellect had received too violent 
a shock to enable him to conceive the ftdl extent 
of it. It was the opinion of the daughter who 
was my principal informant, that one of the suf- 
ferers by the suicide in the Aar, and perhaps also 
the young girl who watf married, were those who 
had been entrusted to his care, and, if this were 



the case, it is probable that loss of income was 
added to his misfortunes. 

However this might be, the poor man was so 
utterly overwhelmed, that his only remaining in- 
stinct seemed to be devoted to escaping from the 
place of his sufferings. He still retained his large 
old travelling carriage, and in this they all set off. 
They continued on and on, resting for a few days 
occasionally at the large towns, when his exhaus- 
tion and torpor made him incapable of giving 
directions; but the first moments of returning, 
energy were used to issue firesh commands of the 
same kind. 

" In this mode," said they, " did we make our 
way through Lombardy and Piedmont, the Boman 
States, and down to Naples, passing on almost to 
the heel of the boot at Otranto. How far our father 
had intended to go we know not, but when we 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Potenza we found 
it impossible to proceed, and we hired a few 
rooms in an old dilapidated castle — ^the only 
shelter we could obtain." 

This romantic country is perhaps one of the 
most wild and sublime ot the peninsula. It is in 
the very peculiar province called Basilicata, the 
most primitive of the mountainous regions of the 
South. There are no pubHc roads in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the communications between Po- 
tenza, Tricarico, and Molitemo, are by paths 
across steep mountains and sterile rocks. The 
inhabitants are as rude and ignorant as the sa- 
vages of New Zedand, and the arrival of a family 
in a place so entirely out of the beaten track was 
a thing to excite as much wonder as a comet. It 
is not surprising that, in the absence of all positive 
intelligence, the most strange and extravagant 
tales were reported of the new comers, and mat, 
as there were no servants to give a clue to their 
history, the spirit of scandal was employed to in- 
vent circumstances which should explain appear- 
ances. 

The effect of such a position on the minds of the 
three daughters was necessarily injurious, and in- 
creased stQl further their already morbid delusions. 
In this romantic situation did they remain, brood- 
ing over their calamities — with no associates- 
no communication with the world — ^in a state of 
mental excitement almost amounting to insanity. 
They had no servant, but the people of the litUe 
hamlet at the foot of the rock on which stood the 
castle came daily in the forenoon to clean the 
house and prepare the dinner, and then left them 
to themselves. The daughters took it by turns to 
sit up all night with the father, whose increasing 
infirmities made them unable to leave him for a 
moment. His intellect seemed entirely gone, and 
his perception of external objects nearly anni- 
hilated. He usually sat up in his bed, wnich he 
never quitted — his knees drawn up, and his 
elbows resting on them — ^his face covered with 
his hands — ^and the swaying of his body from side 
to side was become a necessity of his nature. If 
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interruptedy but for a moment, he expressed his 
anger and impatience by indistinct imprecations, 
and even when eating continued the movement. 
He was indeed never quiet but when asleep, 
which was generally in the same position. 

Week after week and month after month passed 
on in this dreary and dismal solitude, when one 
morning the daughter, as usual, offering him a cup 
of coffee, found it impossible to rouse his attention 
— he was insensible to the call, and she attempted to 
wake him by pushing his shoulders— the body fell 
over on the other side— it was a corpse ! He had 
died in the night, and stiffened in his usual position. 

The alarm and confusion which prevailed 
among his children may be conceived, and, in 
the midst of horrors which scarcely seemed to 
admit of increase, the villagers arrived to perform 
their daily duty. The ignorant and simple pea- 
santry had had vague suspicions of the whole fa- 
mily, from their secluded and unnatural life, and 
the strange and equivocal expressions made use 
of by the young ladies during their paroxysms of 
excitement still further increased the feeling that 
there was " something wrong." From suspicion 
to conviction is a very short process in the unedu- 
cated mind, and they jumped at once to the con- 
clusion that ^e father was murdered by his 
daughters ! 

Imagine the horror of the poor girls at such an 
accusation ! Once made, however, there was no 
escape : the officers of justice were immediately 



made acquainted with the circumstances, and the 
poor creatures were committed to prison. 

To those who are aware of the slowness of legal 
proceedings throughout the Italian States, it will 
seem strange that a few weeks only were required 
to establish the utter groundlessness of the charge, 
and liberate the sufferers. But for the interference, 
however, of a benevolent ecclesiastic, slighter cir- 
cumstances than these, and even the most manifest 
contradiction in terms, would not have required 
less than six or eight months to elucidate. As 
soon as they were liberated and allowed to de- 
part, the three survivors set off frdhi the spot, 
and directed their course to Vienna. A great 
quantity of valuable trinkets and jewellery re- 
mained to them, but scarcely any money. They 
believed, however, that they had valid claims on 
the Austrian or some other government, and 
thought only of the means of existing till these 
claims should be established. They determined 
to live with the most rigid economy and wait for 
events. 

" For several months," said they, ** we existed 
on nine kreutzers a day " — ^less than threepence 
sterling. I said it was impossible, but they eave 
me the following statement of the mode in which 
they accomplished it :— ** We bought in the morn- 
ing four kreutzers'-worth of coffee, and a loaf with 
the remainder. The loaf and the coffee we made 
into two equal portions. We divided one of these 
portions amongst the three for breakfast, but we 
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had neither milk^ sugar, nor butter ; the remamdear 
gave us another meal at six in the evenings and at 
an early hour we retired to rest. Thu scanty 
allowance of food seemed to be even faroiirable 
to our health, and, although we became exceed- 
ingly thin, yet our minds were more tranquil and 
resigned, and we began seriously to lay plans for 
the future, . should our claims meet with still 
further delay." 

Their tranquillity was, however, soon after 
broken up. Taking their usual walk on the pub- 
lic promenade, they heard some Italian boys be- 
hind them say to the bystanders, '^ Those are the 
girls that murdered their father at Potenza." 

Taking counsel only from their fears, and 
looking with terror to the possibility of being 
again incarcerated and charged with crime, they 
thought only of escape. They left Vienna with 
all the valuables which remained to them, and 
(according to their report) seem to have pursued 
their course without any distinct destination or 
object. They thus wandered through Germany 
and the Swiss Oberland, Zug, Zurich, and various 
other places, selling at one town a snuff-box, at 
the next a brooch; a ring, or whatever could be 
made; available, and obtaining for them any 
price that the landlord or a friendly Jew might 
think proper to give. At last they sold their 
carriage, and came on to Lausanne by a return 
.vettunno. 

In this rambling and motiveless journey of 
three young and unprotected women, it is not to 
be wondered at that they should generally be set 
down as women of light character, and treated 
accordingly. All their valuables had melted 
away, and they were now entirely without the 
means of paying for food. They still had good 
and even very expensive clothes ; and this incon- 

Sruity seemed a still further presumption against 
le respectability of their personal character. 

The landlord of the inn where thej^ had first 
placed themselves, acting on this conviction, re- 
commended them to take up their abode at a 
well-knoWn house just outside the town; to which 
proposition they without hesitation acceded — inr 
tending, if, indeed, in the bewildered state of their 
minds, tliey could be said to have any intentions 
whatever — intending to wait there till they should 
hear the result of the application they had made 
to the English and the Hanoverian governments. 

They had scarcely taken up their abode in 
their new habitation, when they were made ac- 
quainted with its infamous character. Horror- 
struck at what they had done, they all ran scream- 
ing into the streets. The boys, seeing them come 
out of a house of that description, did not doubt 
that they were women of light character, and, from 
their manner, concluding they were inebriated, 
pelted them with mud. 

The rest of their story I have told up to the 
time when first desu-ed to see them. Their minds 
were entirely overthrown by the violence of their 



emotions, by the bodily tiuffeiings they had under- 
gone, and probably by the extreme privation of 
food to which they had so long subjected them- 
selves. 

Such, then, as I have described, wms^e situa- 
tion of these unhappy beings; andfin^toi^uivo- 
cal state of their reasoilbg taj:ulties,itJ^*Wliio easy 
matter to know what to decide on for tJietr advan- 
tage and for the satisfaction of one's own «on« 
science. Having taken up their cause, it-^^Mb 
quite impossible to lay down the s^dbno^ow^ 
task, and we waited, with more or lea^of l^atimice,^ 
for their perfect restoration to mental and bodily 
health. This would enable us to fix Ihflcat ii^ 
some mode of earning a living for themselfva,^ 
we should not succeed in establishing their c t a faif^ 

These claims they always spoke of as a mystery 
which was notto be divulged. Jt was in vain that 
I urged them to let me know the facts without 
reserve, as the only means of acting effectually in 
their favour. I hi^ve Already stated the circum- 
stances of the two girls who were the daughters 
of strange^ > but, up to this time, that &ct had 
not been communicated to me. Again and again 
did I determine to cease all efforts to serve thena, 
so much was I piqued and offended with their 
obstinate reserve — a reserve which became ab- 
surd, when it was considered that they had not 
the means of obtaining their daily food from any 
source. All argument and remonstrance were 
in vain; and my efforts only succeeded in es- 
tablishing in their minds a fixed determination to 
starve themselves to death, as a means of termi- 
nating their embarrassments ! This determination 
could not be long concealed from me. The wo- 
man of the house came to inform me that she had 
discovered that not only was the portion of fdbd 
ostensibly consumed by them too httle to support 
life, but that they were in the habit of destroying 
a great part, if not the whole. 

I desired a serious conversation with them; 
and, first calling their attention in a solemn man- 
ner to what I was about to say, proceeded to argue 
the heinousness of the sin of suicide : pointed out 
to them that, after their dreadful attempt at self- 
destruction at Berne, they could only consider 
their subsequent misery as permitted by the Al- 
mighty, to bring them to a sense of their past sins, 
and afford them time to atone for them. They 
argued with much perverse ingenuity that they 
had no intention to destroy themselves, but that 
abstaining from food was merelj letting themselves 
die, and could not, therefore, be considered a 
crime. It was in vain to attempt to remove this 
delusion by argument, but I produced, at last, a 
serious effect on them by stating my determina- 
tion to have them all confined as lunatics, unless 
I should learn on the morrow that they had re- 
sumed their regular meals. This threat was suffi- 
cient, and I had no more trouble on that score. 

About this time the gardener's wife informed 
me that she must insist on the removal of the in- 
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.m$t6S i fat the incetotftit agitfttitfn 6n tEeir account 
ba4 an injurioas effect on her healthy and that the 
jaui^ierous visitors and inquirers were too large a 
tax on her time, and that the responsibility was 
jnojfe than she could bear. 

It wa« no easy task to find any place to receive 
•them» aiid'1» find sl proper place was impossible. 
.With much difficulty we at last prevailed on the 

housekeeper of the Russian Princess D , who 

hfid charge of a noble ojid ch&teau, looking over 
thfrJake;. to, undertake the care of the invalids — 
fop^uch they really were^ in body as well as mind. 
The. ptinqess would be absent for a year, and her 
•re|^e0^^tive ventured on this step more to oblige 

'.IM^eiDoiselbe C , and to relieve us from our 

^ett embarrassment/ than from any feeling that 
she had authority to make such use of the chlteau. 
They were .accordingly removed ; but we could 
not have selected a place less adapted-to their pe- 
.euliar situation, or more unhappily calculated to 
increase their morbid sensibility and romance. 

The ch&teau was one of those imposing struo- 
tures which still remain in this country oi demo- 
cracy as samples of the old feudal government. 
It had been, I believe, a residence of the BailU 
(or what we may call the Lord Lieutenant), who, 
•when the Canton de Vaud was yet the Pays de 
Vaud, and under the dominion of its neighbour 
the Canton of Serne, had here to exercise his 
most distasteful authority. The rooms were large 
and lofty, and the whole had that aspect of dignity 
and splendour which tended to foster the delusion 
of these unfortunate victims of erroneous educa* 
tion. 

• Although I had some misgivings as to the truth 
of certain parts of their story, I had none at all of 
their sincerity, but felt the most entire conviction 
that they were aeting in perfect good faith, how* 
ever great might be their own delusion. They 
told me, about this time, that, if it were possible to 
-get a letter into* the hands of the king of England, 
they felt quite certain that their claims would be 
recognised, and that they should at once be placed 
above want r that all their attempts hitherto had 
failed from their letters being intercepted by per- 
sons interested in opposing their claims. This 
did not seem to me very probable, but, at any rate, 
it was in my power to remove tbe obstacle, if it 
existed. I Knew a favourite domestic of his Ma- 
jesty, and knew, too, that he could take liberties 
which a person of higher station would hot dare 
to attempt. I had, therefore, no hesitation in 
assuring them that I had the power of placing 
their letter in the king's hands in a mode which 
would ensure his attention. 

Several days elapsed in the preparation of an 
epistle which was to decide their fixture fate; 
during which period the composure and tran- 
quillity which seemed to take complete possession 
of their minds gave a cheering hope of their 
perfect re-establishment. Their conversation was 
rational and calm ; they conversed on subjects of 



literkture and art ivifli a degree pf bdent'oT wbich 
I had not previously supposed them to be pes* 
sessed, and seemed to feel acutely their past mis* 
conduct, and to resolve upon an entire submissioii 
.to the advice of kind and disinterested friends liu: 
the future. I reported the improvement to my 
cO'Subscribers, and we congrafulated ourselves on 
the effects of our patient forbearance. 

At last the important letter was ready^ and wals 
given to me with a deliberateness'of manner which 
showed how much they were impressed ^with h 
-sense of its influence on their fate. '' But," said . 
I, " the letter is sealed." ♦* Why, surely," said 
the eldest, *' you did not imagine we could seh^ 
such a letter open!" ^' How, then, do I know 
that "it is a proper letter to be presented ?" It 
was in vain that I stated the necessity, for. my 
own sake, and for the safehr of the man who 4ra& 
to undertake the task, that 1 should know the con* 
tents of the missive before I could venture on the 
step. To all my arguments and remonstrances 
they made no other reply than that they could 
not communicate the contents to any huaian 
being, and that, if that were the sole condition on 
whicb I could aid them, they must decline my 
assistance. 

The preposterous folly and perverseness of thi$ 
conduct convinced me that any further attempt to 
serve them was useless. I gave them two days 
to consider the effects of their obstinacy; and, 
finding them still in the same inind, took a final 
leave of them— paid over the sum I had collected 
among my countrymen to the lady who had first 
interested herself in their behalf and took my 
departure for England — not sorry to escape firom 
the fatigue, anxiety, and embarrassment I had 
been led into by a species of knight-errant inte- 
rest of which I was now become almost ashamed. 

Time passed on, and after the lapse of aiiother 

J ear I fixed my residence at Brighton, where I 
ad remained a few months without hearing any 
further news of the wanderers, than that they had 
left Lausanne, after giving a great deal of trouble 
to all the parties who had interested themselves 
in their behalf. 

One morning I received a letter from London, 
in an unknown hand, and found, on opening it> 
that it came from the eldest of my unfortunate 
clients. The purport of it was to state, that thev 
were arrived in England, and to request that 1 
would immediately come to town and assist them 
in the prosecution of their claims, which were 
now they believed in a train for speedy decision. 

It may be supposed I was in no hurry again td 
engage m their service, and accordingly returned 
no answer to the letter. A week passed on, when 
the paragraph quoted at the head of this paper 
attracted my attention ; and, although I could not 
blame myself, it was no slight source of regret to 
me that the dreadful catastrophe could be m any 
way connected with my neglect of the application. 
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The position of Aden must render it a spot of 
continual and increasing importance to the civil- 
ized world ; and lying, as it does, in the road of 
the Eastern voyage, there are few persons who 
do not desire to know something of its general 
characteristics. It has been my fate to admire its 
beauties and to grumble over its stony roads more 
than once ; yet it is impossible to remember it 
without pleasure, or to consider it without 
interest. 

My last visit to Aden was made in returning 
from India a few months since; and, as it is a 
point of occupation continually progressing, the 
latest news of it must ever be the best. 

It is agreeable to arrive at Aden by daylight ; 
for the entrance of the harbour is particularly 
beautiful and picturesque, while pleasant glimpses 
are to be caught of the adjacent island ofSyra, of 
the British Camp, and otner objects of interest ; 
yet we were unfortunate, in making it when 
evening had darkened round its rocks, and the 
stars shone upon the waters ; but, although we 
were thus tantalized by remaining hours in 
anxious expectation of the dawn, which would 
set us actively at work, our good steam-ship, the 
Cleopatra, was not so to play the idler, but, being 
at anchor soon after midnight, was joined imme- 
diately by the coal-charger, and began making 
herself useful and disagreeable. 

Aden, since I had seen it in 1839, was much 
improved, and this I at once discovered, as soon 
as it was light enough to drink a cup of coffee, 
blackened with coal-dust, or to peer from out the 
film gathered on one's eyelashes during the early 
morning hours. The Political Agent's house, 
near Steamer Point, had been newly built, and a 
commodious-looking travellers' bungalow was in 
process of erection, as a matter of speculation, by 
an energetic Parsee — one of a class who, having 
no religious tenets to oppose them, are the great 
innkeepers all over India, rendering themselves 
famous for producing good dinners and high 
charges, matters that are too often synonymous, 
whether one's host wears a turban or a hat. 
However, this inn is a convenience particularly 
required ; for so very unpleasant is the necessary 
operation of coaling on board a steamer, with the 
thermometer at 104, that no one who could pos- 
sibly avoid it would remain a moment on deck 
after the ceremony had commenced; but hitherto, 
unless persons brought introductions to the Camp, 
or possessed acquaintances there, on hospitable 
thoughts intent, they were condemned, for four- 
and-twenty hours, to eat, drink, breathe, and be 
attired in, coal-dust ; for decks, faces, garments, 
and edibles, all take the universal hue. There is 



also a great deal of a beautifril and highly-inte- 
resting nature to be observed at Aden ; and these 
inducements should be enough to lead every 
voyager to quit the steamer as soon as she has 
anchored, and with sketch-book or hammer in 
hand, as his artistical or geological taste may lead, 
prepare to climb the rocks of Aden, or wander 
admiringly along the sands of its bright and 
beautiful bays, where the peculiarly blue waters, 
the dark towering rocks, the lovely varieties of 
shells, and marine esculents of every kind, will 
afford hours of delight and gratification, of which 
the voyager should immediately avail himself; 
for the scenery of Aden is by no means common. 
Nor, during the rest of his voyage, will the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea, interesting and beautifrd as 
the coast is, present similar opportunities ; for, in 
keeping a middle course, the shells, the rocks, the 
corid reefe, eulogized so highly by those who, in 
native crafts, seek the great emporiums of its 
shores, remain unseen in their ocean beds, and 
are but to be guessed at by the snow-like wreaths 
which the telescope reveals, as flung upon the 
distant shore. 

The Island of Aden is entirely volcanic, and 
remarkable for the great beauty of its bay and har- 
bour. It is about thirteen miles in circumference, 
and the greatest breadth perhaps four. The ap- 
pearance of Aden is that of a group of black,^d- 
cined, ashy-looking hills, most varied in their 
forms, and rising to the height of one thousand 
or twelve hundred feet. Few features in scenery- 
can be more remarkable than these Aden 
hills; thrown up originally by some great vol- 
canic force, they have taken and retained forms 
the most peculiar and picturesque. The summits 
of one group have shot up in a hundred tapered 
spires — the\r fine needle-like points contrasted 
and thrown out in bold relief by the fine azure of 
the sky ; while others present the perfect effect 
of crumbling ruins, castellated remains, half- 
broken walls, and the most wild and jagged out- 
lines, which the imagination may class as among 
the relics of a peo|ile whose influence and power 
have long passed from Aden. 

The Camp, situated about five miles from the 
anchorage of Aden, is always a point of curiosity 
and interest, while, in addition to this, the coast 
scenery, witfi the rugged hills, stony gorges, and 
waterless beds of nvers, which form the chief 
characteristics bf the interior, are all abundantly 
worth the trouble of an excursion thence, which 
is easily effected by means of some of the nume^ 
rous donkeys, ponies, and camels, which are 
brought down to Steamer Point, on the arrival of 
every steamer, and let for hire by Arab boys, who 
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have learnt a little English and a great deal of 
suspicion and cunning during our occupation of 
Aden ; one rupee^ or two shimngs^ is the charge 
of a camel or donkey's journey to and from the 
British Camp ; and it is commonly insisted that 
this sum shall be paid in advance ; but, if accorded, 
the visitor is quite sure to find that as soon as 
practicable after he dismounts, at his destination, 
his means of return are to be sought afresh, the 
donkey or camel boy having flitted with his half- 
earned gains. 

The road from Steamer Point to the Camp at 
Aden is good, and the traveller finds no obstacle 
to his advance, although appearances at starting 
would bring with them a contrary conclusion. 
About one imle and a quarter from Steamer Point 
a black precipitous promontory juts out into the 
sea, but is fortunately cut through by a chasm 
which the road traverses, and which requires cau- 
tious riding. Descending by a steep way, the 
road skirts alon^ a fine open bay, bright and in- 
tensely blue, with smooth hard sands, and rocks 
perforated with numerous caves filled with white 
foam dashing amongst the rugged stones scattered 
at their mouths. From the appearance of the 
plain, this bay would seem to hav^traversed much 
farther than the present boundary of its waters, 
even to the base of the lofty hills which here rise 
to about eighteen hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. At the end of this road a tremendous 
barrier seems to cut off ftiture progress. On ad- 



vance, however, it is found pierced through with 
a tolerable road, which, winding upwards by a 
steep ascent, leads to a fortified wall and gate, 
sentinelled by British troops. Passing through 
what is in fact but a mere crack or cleft in the 
gigantic rock, a steep descent, crossed apparently 
by great numbers of dykes and watercourses, 
ends abruptly on a wide and barren plain— a 
basin, amid rocky hills, where stands, with its 
array of batteries, tents, and old stone houses, the 
looked-for Aden. Altogether, this is the most 
sterile place imaginable ; not a blade of grass, not 
a spray or shrub, is to be seen ; and one poor, 
halJF- withered, forlorn mimosa -tree, which is 
talked of as existing in a rocky ravine, I beUeve, 
myself, to have no being but in legendary lore. 

The native town of Aden is composed of small 
stone houses, the materials of which are piled to- 
gether without any pretence of cement, and thej 
are wretched in the extreme. The population is 
estimated at four thousand, being composed of 
Simalees, Arabs, and Jews. The former, who 
are fishermen, are said to be still attached to the 
Sabean worship ; and the latter possess a syna- 

5ogue in the town, with some copies of the Old 
'estament in detached parts. During my pre- 
vious visit to Aden, Mr. Samuels, the missionary, 
was engaged in an ostensible endeavour to ame- 
liorate the condition of the Jews of Aden, and of 
Arabia generally ; but I am not acquainted with 
the results of his labours. They are at present a 
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very miserable race, but useful to us notwitb- 
Btanding ; as, of all tbe classes at Aden, tbe Jews 
were found tbe only people wbo would work for 
goyemment, or excbange tbeir labour for an 
eauivalent. Possibly,' tbe fact of tbe poverty 
wnicb marks tbe condition of the native popula- 
tion of Aden may account for tbe toleration 
wbicb prevails among people so essentially op- 
posed to eacb otber in tbeir religious tenets, and 
commonly so virulent in mutual batred ; but bere, 
Jews, Mabomedans, and Pagans, meet together 
in tbe coifee-sbops, and discuss tbe interests of 
tbe time in perfect amity. Tbe wants of an 
Eastern people are always few, and commonly 
restricted to tbe mere necessaries of an animal ex- 
istence, witb tbe simplest clothing. Much labour 
is not required to command these ; consequently 
tbe Jew of Aden lives well on the hire of tbe 
labour be may perform at intervals for bis British 
employer; the Simalee on the produce of bis 
fismng-net; and the indolent Arab, wbo will do 
nothing but bask in tbe sun, exists as be may, on 
a cup of coffee given in charity, or fish cast aside 
by tbe Simalee, with oysters broken from the 
rocks. 

Three hundred years ago Aden was a pos- 
session of the Turks : from them it was seized by 
tbe Arabs, and, previous to its occupation by the 
British, both powers enjoyed at intervals its com- 
mand. The valuable position of Aden rendered 
it always an object of feud and warfare; the 
fiercest tribes shed their blood freely for its pos- 
session. Mobamed Ali eagerly desired it, and 
the British have found it dimcult to hold, but they 
have done so bravely; and the Sultan of Yemen 
and the Fouthelee tribe are growing weary and 
dispirited. It is a strange warfare that of the 
Arabs; and, if time is allowed, the visitor at 
Aden would do well to climb one of the biUs 
opposite the Camp, and so command a perfect 
view of tbe isthmus, which at low water connects 
it with the main land of the Turkish wall, and of 
tbe numerous and wildly-situated look-out posts 
sentinelled by our troops. From this point may 
be seen the rocks, the sands, tbe jutting rugged 
angles, along which, in twos and threes at inter- 
vals, the Arabs made their way, now dimbihg 
scarps apparently impracticable even for the foot- 
ing of a chamois, then wading through swampy 
8ands,now crouching behind rocky promontories to 
avoid the watchman's eye ; and then, their swords 
between their teeth, swimming strongly against a 
current. Thus came on, despite of guards and 
sentinels, om* Arab enemies, collecting by degrees, 
favoured by habit, by courage, by the natural 
features of tbe countiy they knew so well, a force 
collected by decrees, lying perdue in small par- 
ties, until, at the appointed time, with wild and 
savage yeUs, they fearlessly burst down upon our 
breastworks, and- tried the strength of British 
steel. 
Estimates have been sent in to government, 



stating that twenty-eight thousand pounds are ne- 
cessary, to meet the expense of properly fortifying 
Aden. The reason of this expenditure being re- 
quired is said to be the fact of all the lime used 
in building coming from Mocha ; but, to judge 
firom the tanks and towers which now remain of 
ancient erection, the Turks seem to have found 
that' a species of red chalk, with the volcanic 
matter of the hills, or a fine gravel found in the 
watercourses, made a very perfect cement. Tbe 
walls of Aden are connected at very short inter- 
vals by numerous towers of Turkish erection, 
which are built of large flat stones, and loop- 
holed, a style of architecture quite unknown at 
present amongst the people of the country. 

The productions of Aden are principally gums, 
spices, senna, and coffee; but the exports are very 
inconsiderable, in consequence of the trade being 
retained by Mocha, as a result of the yet unsettled 
character of the Aden government. Fish is pro- 
curable in immense quantities, but it is usually of 
an inferior kind, and neither fruit nor vegetaoles 
are procurable. In the interior, however, game 
of various and fine kinds attract the sportsmen ; 
and great praise was bestowed on grapes, for 
which we were too late, but which in August and 
September are said to be procurable in abundance. 
A stroll among the sands is among one of the most 
delightful recreations at Aden ; and at every step 
the eye is attracted by beautifud shells shrouding 
the living fish, bright-coloured sponges, sing^ar 
groups of coral, the huge hermit crabs prose- 
cuting tbeir long journeys, and shining pebbles of 
the most brilliant hues, while the smaller rocks are 
crusted with oysters, found in masses close to tbe 
shore, connected by the labours of tbe coral spe- 
cies. The fish is small but well-flavoured, and the 
interior of the shell is ridged with a lovely purple 
tint, softening to the faintest rose colour. Is or 
does the interest of this beautiful bay end with 
the close of evening, for then are its shores co- 
vered with glowworms, and the sea becomes ra- 
diant witb phosphoric matter. The variety of 
dolphins and sharks at Aden are said to be greater 
than elsewhere, yet the latter are never found 
dangerous to bathers. The climate of Aden may 
be considered good, for although the heat is very 
considerable, from tbe absence of rain and the vol- 
canic character, of the soil, yet disease is rare and 
little complained of, except occaMonal rheuma- 
tism, incurred by exposure to night air and heay^ 
dew. As a proof of the healthiness of Aden, it is 
worthy remark, that in October, the most trying 
month in India, we found the head-quarters of 
H. M. 17th and tbe whole of the iOth N. I. sta- 
tioned there, and of the former, consisting of five 
hundred men, only ten were in hospital. 

The process of coaling is as tedioas as it is dis- 
agreeable, but fortunately we had the poop of tbe 
charger, the old weather-beaten Semiramis, to 
sit on during tbe day, and I found considerable 
amusement m watcmng the strange grotesque 
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daneing 6f the Slmalees, who are employed in the 
wot-K. These dusky importations from the eastern 
cogst of Africa are a merry, fat^ curly-headed 
racoj who are employed for this particular work at 
twenty shillings a month each, but are only enabled 
to put forth their strength when excited by music 
and tibeir national dance. In consequence of this 
peculiarity^ tamborines are incessantly beaten on 
the deck of the vessel, which the Simalees accom- 
pany by clapping their hands and treading a gro* 
tesque measure, in most perfect time. A group 
gf Simalees being assembled on the deck of 
the steamer, near the open hold in which are 
deposited the bags of coal, with a crane and pulley 
above it, the rope attached is lowered, and the 
hook fastened to a bag. Meanwhile the Simalees, 
with a loud song, chanted to the tune of the tam- 
borines, run towards the forecastle, and return 
4aneing in line in the most grotesque way that 
can be imagined, clapping their hands, raising 
one to the ear, and then with a kind of curtsey- 
ing movement turning slowly round, with one leg 
bent and raised from the ground, /changing the 
^t at intervals : the movements completed, they 
with one accord seise the rope, and rush merrily 
back, raising the coal-bag as they go. Such is the 
wild excitement of this labour, so conducted, that 
the captain of the charger assured me that they 
Gommonly lost four men after each coaling, and 
ocUeulaiea that in putting on board every hundred 
ton .<2f coals the mcri/ice was of one man. The 
labour effected is immense, and this solely without 
toyjBtimulant but that of music and the wild dance 
of their native shores. We were also amused by 
the feats of the divers. Several lads, who had 
been left in charge of small private boats, by gen- 
tlemen who were visiting firiends on board our 
steamer, seemed to consider themselves particularly 
fulfilling their duties by springing into the water, 
gambolmg aboilt in all sorts of strange attitudes, 
and suddenly disappearing altogether. They 
clambered on board every native craft that passed 
them, and then, throwing a summerset, plunged 
again into the water,, laughing and shouting with 
delight. These lads were Simalees also, and had 
dyed their curly hair a bright red with a mixture 
oi chunam, a favourite piece of coxcombry among 
the Simalee dandies, who frequently shave their 
heads, and place on them red wigs, formed of 
the long wool of the Abyssinian sheep. Nothing 
can be imagined more ludicrous than the effect of 
this hanging round the black, merry, but hideously 
featured wearer. 

On the evening following our arrival we 
sailed from Aden, almost choked with coal-dust, 
surrounded by indescribable confusion, and with 
faces fit only for the Tartarean regions, yet 
bearing with us the impression that Aden was 
in a state of rapid progression, socially and poli- 
tically. We had seen Parsee shops, having goods 
little advanced in price to those in Bombay, open 
in the basaar. We had seen an inn in process of 



erection. We had heard Arab boys speak Englisfa, 
and had been cheated by them. tVe had pur- 
chased ginger beer on Steamer Pcnnt; and notmng; 
therefore, seeimed wanting to complete the dviliim- 
tion of Aden, according to the nde fi)r diBceming 
it given by some travellers, except a gibbet and 
a turnpike ; but Arabs avoid the first, by perpe- 
trating only state offences, and no one is yet 
misanthropical enough to keep the second. 

On the noon of the day following that of our 
leaving Aden we made the Straits of Bab^l- 
mandeb, passing between the main land on Our 
right and the Island of Ferim on our left. The 
wind always freshens at this point, blowing 
strongly down through the Grate of Tears, and 
rendering it difficult for the eighteen chickens 
which appear at dinner to be retained in their 
respective dishes. The whole of this shore and 
its islands are of the same volcanic character as 
Aden, and of the latter none can be inhabited, - 
from a total want of fresh water. Fishermen 
sometimes cross to them from the main land, and 
their bays and rocks are very beautiful, but all are 
bare, sterile, and of the same unvarying ashy hue. 
Our next interesting point was Mocha, the great, 
emporium of Eastern trade. As seen through a 
telescope, the town appears to be built of fine 
white stone, with square houses and flat roofs, re- 
lieved by numerous minarets. It is erected close 
to the sea, and, from its geographical position, is 
eminently fitted for the purposes of commerce. 
The best houses in Mocha are built of the coral 
rock which abounds along th^ coast of the Red 
Sea, and others, like the Sindhian and Central 
Asian houses, of unburnt brick, washed with 
chunam or lime cement, which gives to them a 
white, shining, marble-like effect. 

The character of the coast renders it impractica- 
ble for the approach of large vessels, and the com-, 
merce is entirely carried on by means of the strong 
native craft, the Arab dows, and buggalows. As 
may be easily supposed in a place characterised 
by an extensive trade, the natives of many lands 
may be met in the bazaar of Mocha, where the 
Turk, with his keen sword and tasselled fez; the 
Bedouin, with bright eye and doak of goat's hair ; 
the swarthy Abyssinian, the Jew, Hindoo, and 
Arab, mix amicably for the purposes of trade or 
of convenience, forgetting, for self-interest, the 
motives and the tenets which elsewhere render 
hostility so mutual. Mocha has long been the 
principal port of Arabia Felix. It is under the 
chief of Sennaar, and its exports are valuable, in- 
cluding, in addition to the articles of commerce 
usual in the East, grapes of a remarkably fine 
kind, equal in quality to its tobacco and coffee. 
The shining white town of Mocha is relieved by 
a mountain range, which extends along the whole 
of the Red Sea,bounding an arid plain intervening 
between it and the town. The wall of Mocha has 
bastions, and loopholes for defence, which from a 
distance gives it raiher a formidable appeasance. 
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but; like the towns of India^ & nfeftrer view iaduces 
the visitor to change his opinion, and become sa* 
lisfied of their extreme frailty, or, as some one 
says, that six warriors, armed with thick shoes, 
could at once make a breach in its batden^ents. 

Those who desired to follow the steps of Crusoe 
or Selkirk in rendering themselves independent, 
of the conveniences of civilized life, or the aid of 
their felloW-men, might have made their selection 
of a residence easily at this point ; for a few hours' 
steaming from Mocha brought us abreast of Har- 
nish and Zibbel Zoogun, with the clustered Isles 
of Zibayer ; and soon after with the single eleva- 
tion of. Zibbel Teer. All are equally bare and 
volcanic, but the latter, about five years since, at 
the period of the survey .made by Capts. Moresby 
and Carless, had a burning, crater, which still oc- 
casionally smokes. ^. . 

On the i9th we were off Jidda, and the heat 
considerable, the thermometer standing at 92° of 
Fahrenheit in the cuddy. The glare of the sun, 
too, had been painfully felt on deck for the last 
three days, and a consequent transportation of 
children, nurses, and Surat toys took place, by no' 
means tending to render the saloon more agreeable 
to the student. But all this, and much worse, 
must be endured in the homeward trip, which the 
return passenger is wholly free from. For myself, 
I could not have imagined a contrast so great as 
that presented by the circumstances of my present 
voyage, and that which I had made from Suei 
three years since ; but the reasons of the difference 
were as obvious as the facts were disagreeable. 

Jidda is very superior to Mocha in appearance, 
but is particularly interesting as the point of the 
pilgrims' debarkation on their way to Mecca. 
Caravans generally leave Cairo fot Jidda in De- 
cember, wnen crowds of believers may be seen 
travelling together for mutual protection. When 
I was last at Suez, the sands for miles were covered 
with gay tents of green and crimson cloth, sur- 
moimted with the ensign of the Crescent, belong- 
ing to rich Moslems, on their way to the Holy 
City of the Prophet; but it is said that this jour- 
ney is less popular than of t^ld, and that rich men 
now frequently employ hired servants to perform 
for them the Haj — a very Catholic notion this of 
purchasing eternal benefits, and the spirit of the 
thing a good deal resembling that which must 
have governed Monsieur Chateaubriand's notion 
of a pilgrimage, when he begged a friend to go 
from Paris to Alexandria to inscribe his name for 
him on Diocletian's Column (vulgo Pompey's 
Pillar). The trade with Jidda is enormous, being 
calculated at £1,000,000 per annum. From 
Egypt to Jidda the export is principally in grain, 
from which Mohamed Ali derives a large re- 
venue. 

From this point little is seen of interest, until, 
the Straits of Jubal are gained, for the Emerald 
Mountains, which intervene on the right of the 
course, can scarcely be considered so, long singe 



rifled, as they have beJBn, and exhausted of tHeir 
treasures. The Pasha incurred tame expense in 
the endeavour to prove it otherwise, but the 
failure was complete. 

On either side of the Straits the scenery is of 
tiie most interesting and beautiful character, and 
a day's onward voyage brings Mount Sinai, with 
all its sublime and stirring associaidons, in view. 
On the right of the course it towers, a distiaet 
and separate peak, rising from the second of 
mountain ranges extending along the Gulf o£ 
Suez. Nothing is seen of it beyond the summit ;> 
but whether Mount Sinai is, or is not, the partis 
cular spot from whence the great law Was deli*: 
vered to the sons and daughters of Israel,- we 
know it to be one of the chain sacred to tbe* 
memory of every believer in the Jeifis)i dispen^ 
sation; to have been, from the earliest ages, Atk 
object of veneration to the^ pious, ^oid^ thowpodnt 
of pilgrimage to the religious traveller in the East; 
that, in every age, men believing implicitly in its 
historical truth have laboriously reached its sum- 
mit, and, .gazing around upon the neighbouring 
mountains and upon the plains beneath, have felt, 
with all the humility of full belief, and with all the 
enthusiasm of pure excitement, that here, indeed, 
did Jehovah appear, to reveal his will to the mul- 
titudes he had chosen to serve him; that here 
man was brought face to face with his Maker, and 
that the cloud which rested on the Mount, the 
voice which was borne upon the wings of the air 
to the throngir^ multitudes of Israel's hosts, the 
tablets of stone, and the inscriptions written thereon, 
were things as true, as much to be felt, and heard, 
and seen, in those days of wonder and of awe, as 
the eteriial hill, and die murmuring of the distant 
sea, are to the traveller of the present. And, 
surely, these memories are enough to invest the 
towering peak of Sinai with all the sublime gran- 
deur of the past — to know it as the spot which, 
for successive ages, has called forth the deepest 
veneration of Jew, and Monk, and Christian, of 
the man of piety and of the man of learning — ^is 
surely enough to make us cling to the belief that 
this was, indeed, the Mouit of God, the chosen 
spot for the revelation of His will. The peak of 
Sinai' towers majestically bare above its com- 
panions of the neighbouring range; the beams of 
the rising sun tinge its sunimit ; the sandy gorges 
of the hills beneath are untrodden even by the 
mountain goat, and, but for the curling foam upon 
the pebbly shore, all is silent, calm, and still : yet 
little imaginatiorl is enough to people these vast 
solitudes^ with the wondrous features of the past, 
with the thousands of the chosen released from 
the house of bondage, with their wives and their 
little ones, all laden with the spoil of their Egyp- 
tian msCsters, and^fo}10wiinjg ikeix great high priest 
with faith and strojkg purpose. The gold and 
silver ornament^ seem to glitter, in the sun, -efen 
the ornaments which were made the oo^asion of • 
sin by an impatient mi excited people^ the gorges 
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and ravines seem crowded by a wearied train, and 
tiiie camels bow beneath their burdens ; but a few 
hours more and they will rest; and soon, like 
these, the favoured of Israel's sons, we may, by 
fancy's aid, imagine the great scene which to 
them was a reahty of the time, when all the 

Seople lifted up their eyes, and " saw the thun* 
ermgs and the lightnings, and the noise of the 
trumpets, and the mountain smoking," and even 
" the thick darkness where Grod was." There is 
something in all this so awe-inspiring and so 
exciting, that we clin^ fondly to the belief, that 
this very peak was indeed the spot so hallowed, 
and, as the ship hurries on her course, we turn 
again and again, that our eyes may rest on Sinai, 
ike great natural monument identified with the 
governing principles of every Christian's daily 

Sinai is about fifteen camel-days' journey from 



Suez, and the road, although sandy, is good. The 
Convent of St. Katherine affords rest to the tra- 
veller, and the monks are gratified by the visits of 
strangers. Nothing can be more lovely than the 
mountain ranges above Sinai : we passed tnemabout 
sunrise, and never wearied of admiring their curi- 
ous forms, the lights and shadows cast upon them, 
and the lovely colourings which, sometimes darkly 
blue, were again toned down to the sofi;est lilacs, 
bordered by vivid yellows. Here and there a 
sand-bank stretched out, which seemed in the 
distance covered with bright verdure, round 
which coral reefi flung up the dancing foam in 
sparkling wreaths beneath the sunbeams. And 
thus continued the character of the scene until 
we made Suez, and ended our passage of the Bed 
Sea, which, on paper, proves not, 1 trust, more 
tedious than were its experiences to the recording 
voyager. 
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Beader, we are now in the far East, in the 
modem Judea, better knoWn to thee, perhaps, 
as the Minories and WhitechapeL What say'st 
thou? Wilt thou accept of us for a guide, and 
pass this golden May-day among these tattered 



remnants of the twelve tribes of Israel— these 
shadows of the patriarchs ? 

Dost mark what evidences of patient toil, what 
garnering of fragments, are around us ? There is 
a romance upon that stall-board told by old iron. 
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rags^ and bones. Those tiny shoes, now patched 
an4 broken, may have trod the marble halls cf 
kings* houses, or the rotten floor of the pauper's 
hoTel — ^those rusty screws may have bound toge- 
ther the banquet board of a Sardanapalus, or the 
coffin (the vampire Gain would care not!) of a 
road' side beggar — ^those rags mav have been a 
glorv to young Mistress Vanity when " capering 
nimbly " 

To the lasciyious plcftsing of a lute, 

or standing, heart-whole, before the altar, barter- 
ing her youth and beauty for the promises of 
gold— how her fair flesh would creep at the sight 
of these filthy shreds, and yet time was wnen 
every plait and fold there formed was worshipped 
for its cunning; or perchance these fragments 
have been the Holiday gear of some gentle maiden 
(goodness is gentle), and aided the blameless art 
pTa guileless love. 

How charily that vendor of patchwork handles 
the tatters, and yet they may have been pressed 
to some doating bosom as the covering of a casket 
that contained tne hopes and happiness of a young 

That bone — ah ! there was a goodly company 
when that reeked upon the board of Dives : it is 
too massy to have blessed the table of Lazarus. 
Perchance the Burgundian grape, which had fed 
on sunshine till its purple blood grew warm and 
bright as the sun itself, flowed freely when Dives 
made the feast. lianguid Luxury smiled like a 

Stinted lady at her leman's gifts, and unruly 
iot filled his bursting veins and reeled with 
plenty. 

How comes the relique of such a banquet here ? 
Hast thou forgotten Lazarus ? How his hunger 
may have searched over this yellow bone — with 
what a haggard face may he nave laid it down, 
and sickened at his visionary feast ! 

What could have been the want that picked up 
the leavings of Lazarus ? Yet it was done. 

No! 

Yea; yonder is the trader who collects his 
merchandise from the filth of the gutter. That 
moving heap of foulness is a human sentient 
being, that has drank the living fountains of a 
mother's breast, and hath gamboled through a 
childhood ; yet he crawls about amid the piled- 
up wealth of London, rubbing against robes of 
purple and fine linen, without one hand to suc- 
cour, nay, without the hope of sjTnpathy. His 
only glorification is in the churchyard, for then 
the mmister of God will own his equality in the 
family of man. 

Wnat death does for the body the Jew clothes- 
man does for the apparel. Here's a humbling of 
velvet and broadcloth! My lord's coat button 
and button-hole with a costermonger's jacket! 
Who knows but this tumbler's vest, — it is of very 
faded velvet, — may have swelled the pomp of a 
royal bridal ? And here— it is enough to make 
Vol. I. 



one weep ! — ^is a shii-t embroidered with a coronet, 
and yet to be sold for a groat. 

Have you a nose for dainties? There's an 
odour ! Yonder's the cuisine of Ruth Jacobs, 
where coUops of plaice fried in — why should we 
be uncharitable ?— fried in olive oil, are to be 
sold for a penny. With what longing eyes doth 
that beautiful but dirty girl contemplate the 
luscious viand. Ruth dares not look at her, for 
Ruth has a kindly heart, and she knows that the 
little Rebecca is too poor to purchase even her 
cheapest of dainties. 

We knew that we were right. Ruth hath 
glanced at the longing child, whose lustrous eyes 
are now eloquent with thanks for the bounty of 
the poor Jewess. 

How strangely goodness gleans its harvest! 
That urchin, with his tin tray of cone-shaped 
cates, hath caught the " sweet-smelling savour " 
of Rebecca's pnze as she bounds homeward, and 
the Jew Boy purchases his day's provender of 
Ruth Jacobs. 

Little Simeon Isaacs is an old acquaintance- 
he is, par excellence, 

THE JEW BOY OF LONDON. 

We remember him rolling upon the dirty floor 
of his father's shop, amidst tne indescribable rub« 
bish which constituted the stock in trade of Isaac 
Isaacs. He had a little Christian playfellow of 
the name of Botts — Billy Botts; and it was curious 
to note how the genius of barter even then 
favoured the Hebrew. If Billy Botts selected 
any article for a plaything, Simeon was sm-e to 
find one of less value, and, by wheedling and 
whining, eventually effect a bargain. 

Simeon was about eight years old when he 
found a penny, and that waif will assuredly be 
the making of him. He rushed into the dim 
and dingy room at the back of his father's " store," 
and, with similar feelings to those of Columbus 
when the first faint outline of America broke 
upon his view, displayed to his wondering pro- 
genitor the treasure he had acquired. 

*' And what's you're to do wid it, Simeon?" 
said the paternal Isaac. 

The little Jew Boy paused — he had heard of 
the lusciousness of " Bonaparte's ribs," the 
grateful pungency of ** peppermint drops," and 
the epicurean zest of " Spanish liquorice," and 
oh ! how he longed to taste them. 

" Speak, mine angel, what's you're to do wid 
it?" said his mother. 

Simeon saw, in the eager looks of his parent, 
that he was expected to give an answer worthy 
of his ancient race ; for there was a tradition in 
his tribe, that, when the Israelites despoiled the 
Egyptians, an Isaacs borrowed the soup-ladle of 
Potiphar. 

" I'll buy," said Simeon, the consciousness of 
performing a filial duty suflfusing his dusky 
cheeks with something like a blush, " I'll buy a 
pen'prth — of something to sell." 
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Great was the rejoicing in the back room of the 
house of Isaacs at this mercantile developmenty 
and the paternal Jew promised his boy tnat he 
should " go to Dury Lane the very next corona- 
tion as ever was^ when the theatre would be open 
for nothing." 

Simeon kept his word, and he soon had the 
happiness to learn that he had made a profit^ and 
the chance penny grew by little and little into the 
made shilling. This, again, bore fruit, and at the 
end of twelve months the Jew Boy was worth two 
shillings and sixpence, invested in three flat irons, 
half a dozen wine bottles, a white hat turned up 
with green, and a tin teapot 

The 30th of April was the Jbw Boy's birth- 
day, and the heart of Miriam Isaacs was glad, 
and she felt what it was to be a mother in Israel. 
For a week or so preceding this anniversary of 
the birth of her first-bom, Miriam had toiled late 
and early to complete a present for her beloved 
Simeon. The black doll was taken in, the shop 
closed an hour earlier than usual, and the family 
of Isaac Isaacs gathered round their one sput- 
tering candle. Isaacwas indulging in the unwonted 
luxury of a short pipe, whilst little Simeon was car e- 
folly picking the leaden shots out of an old boo^ack, 
that some thoughtless prodigal had formerly con- 
verted into a target. 

"Simeon, my tear, do you see this?" said 
Miriam, displaying a very large cabbage-net. 
"It's the work of your mother's finders, my 
child." 

Simeon just raised his eyes, and then proceeded 
in his praiseworthy endeavour to €am the moiety 
of a farthing. 

" Your fader and me think, Simeon, that, wid 
your capital, it is time you begin to better your- 
self." (Simeon laid down the bootjack.) "Ichabod 
Levy hath a lot of very cheap lemons — large^ 
lemons, and only specked on one side. You 
must begin marchant, my tear, and there's a net 
for the business." Here Miriam held up her 
handiwork in triumph. " Here's one end wid 
the large meshes — that's for the show lemons — 
here's the other wid the small meshes for the sell- 
ing lemons, so, when you've tempted a customer 
into a bargain by the show lemons, you've only to 
fling your net round and serve him with the 
selling lemons." 

[" Fraud, gross fraud ! " cries the owner of 
bales, hogsheads, and granaries. Fie, alderman, 
did you never " speculate on a rise " — never keep 
back the coflfee-berry and the bread-seed until a 
lucky turn of the market — or the net— swelled 
the profit for which you first bargained ? Fie !] 

On the night of the 30th of April, Simeon crept 
into his bed under his father's counter, as happy 
as Mr. Eothschild. He called his flock bolster 
Ichabod Levy, and chaffered with it for tiie 
specked lemons — ^the golden firuit of the Minories 
Hesperides. The night was a long but a happy 
one, and before the morning was eight hours ola 



the little Jbw Boy had began what is rommer- 
^ially called '' Life on hia own account" 

From their shop door Isaac and Miriam watched 
their first-bom down the street, and thought they 
had never heard any song so sweet as their little 
Simeon's cry of *' Lemons, fine lemons I " 

The Jew Boy realized the fondest expectations 
of hia parents; and many a long winter's evening 
was wiled away by the production of faded hats, 
cracked boots, and very equivocal smallclothes, 
for jrhich Simeon had bartered the contents of his 
net during the day's traffic. 

'^ There's a hat, fader^" Simeon would say. 
^'What's it worth?" 

The paternal Isaacs would examine the inside 
and the out ; compress the body, to determine its 
elasticity; hold it from him, to catch the general 
effect ; and then, with the solemnity of a Chan- 
cellor, pronounce judgment— 

*' A shilling. What did you give ? " 
** Four big 'uns and two small, ha! ha! — ^Did 
'em wid an old lady, as drinks rum and water, 
in Wells-street, ha! ha I Them's decent shoesj 
fader?" 

" Yes, Sim — them's sixpence." 
'^ Ha ! ha ! Only two specked 'uns, and I begged 
a drink of table l>eer." 

Ah ! — ^There was not a happier Jew in the Mi- 
nories than Isaac Isaacs, until a circumstance oc- 
curred which materially altered his position. 

An inquisitive policeman discovered,8omehowor 
the other, that a quantity of stolen copper had been 
converted by Isaac into a mattrass ; and though 
it was actually sworn that somebodv had told 
somebody that somebody else had come honestly by 
it, twelve obstinate men, at the Old Bailey, found 
Isaac guilty of ** receiving the property, well 
knowing it to be stolen;" and a sleepy old gen- 
tleman, in a full-bottomed whig, without a mo- 
ment's hesitation, sent him to study Botany for 
seven years on the east coast of Holland. 

This was a sad blow to Miriam and her son ; for 
Isaac had ever been a kind and careful man, and 
education or habit had made his trading delin- 
quencies appear very like commercial virtues. . 
Isaac had been abroad about four years when 
Miriam fell sick. She recovered very slowly, and 
required the assistance of a generous and nourish- 
ing diet; but the love of money is sometimes 
stronger than the love of life, and Miriam at last 
obstinately refused to purchase the necessary 
restoratives. 

The Jew boys of London are proverbial for 
their partiality to theatrical performances, and 
Simeon had often listened to the glowing descrip- 
tion of the wonders to be witnessed at '' Ck>mmon 
Garden and Dur^ Lane," until his curiosity 
almost overcame his prudence. One night, as he 
was mentally reckoning the gains of the day, his 
eye caught die affiche of one of the minor thea- 
tres. Simeon had begun life too early, and been 
too busily engaged in the pursuit of profit, to havct 
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deroted much time to study. The fact is, he 
could not read, but he judged from the bold 
lines in black and red that the bill of fare was a 
rich one. 

" There seems a good deal to see,* he thought ; 
" eighteen large lines, without the little ones— 
and only thixpence. Thixpence is a dozen of 
lemons. I never did see a theatre, and I never 
shall get a order. Thixpence !" As he walked 
and mused, he came to the door of the . 
Theatre. The half-price people were crowding, 
and laughing, and breaking rude jests with each 
other. The heart of the httle Jew Boy caught 
the contagion, and, taking his net from his shoul- 
der, he thrust it into the crown of his hat, and 
joined the throng. Presently there was an on- 
ward movement of the crowd — the pressure in- 
creased, and Simeon felt that he was upon the 
threshold of Elysium. 

"BiU Jones! Bi-i-11 Jo-on-es," shouted one 
of the foremost boys. " Here I am, Ned,'* re- 
plied a rearward juvenile. ^* Where's our Mary ? '* 
" I'm here," answered a female voice. " Where's 
mother ?" ** Can't come, 'cos she's got the rheu- 
matiz agin." 

Simeon's heart smote him — ^where was his mo- 
ther ? Ill, very ill, sitting in her cheerless room, 
lonely and suffering. He forced his way back 



into the street, and turned homeward, speculating 
upon the dainty that he should purchase for Mi- 
riam. Now that he had brought himself to think 
of parting with his idol — ^money — ^he wondered 
that he had never considered his mother's wants 
before ; and the gain of his first sixpence was not 
productive of such pleasure as the expenditure of 
his first shilling. 

Day by day did Simeon offer up his little ss^cri* 
fice on the altar of filial love, until Miriam's healA 
was restored. True, he was obliged at last to 
purchase a less expensive stock than lemons— 
you see he is now vending cakes twelve a-penny-^ 
but every day finds him more and more j)ros- 
perous. 

We have no fear for Simeon. A Jjew Boy 
always seems to us like a chrysalis, that may con- 
tain a dull moth or a painted butterfly — an old* 
clothesman or a millionaire — a bum-bailiff or a 
sheriff of Middlesex. 

We have endeavoured to show the Jew Boy 
as we have known him. If we have touched 
lightly on his cunning and avarice, our pen 
has been stayed by the reflection, that centu«> 
ries of insult and injustice could not have en- 
dowed him with mucn admiration of honesty and 
benevolence. 




HOPES. 

•• boy ! why seek'st thou with such oarf 

Those bubbles of the sea ? 
Thy touch but frees the prison'd air."— 

" I'm gathering hopes ! " saith he. 

" Old man, why in that shatter'd bark 

Dost tempt this troubled sea. 
Without a compass, rudder, mark ? "— » 

" Fm following hope !" saith he. 
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THE TWO TOMKINSES. 

An Eqmwoque^ 
BY R. B. PEAKE. 



How many a droll error has occurred by the 
incident of two different persons, bearing the 
same name, happening to reside in the same 
street! And yet, in many streets of London, 
there may be three or four Smiths, or half-a- 
dozen Joneses, or Browns. Letters and parcels 
are constantly delivered at the wron§ houses, 
and great confusion created; sometimes im- 
ptvrtant and disagreeable secrets are divulged. 
Xhe ^st of our story will rest on the fact, that 
n a Crescent not a hundred miles from the 
Commercial Koad, there lived two persons of 
the name of Tomkins : we shall call the cres- 
cent " Commercial Crescent :" at No. 20, dwelt 
Mr, Jonas Tomkins ; and, at No. 30, resided 
Mr. Josiah Tomkins, They were both profes- 
sionally occupied in thq mercantile way; but 
in their manners and habits were very distinct 
persons. Jonas Tomkins was a quiet, primitive 
man, who, absorbed in his business, had mixed 
very little in the world, though he was not with- 
out an inclination to partake of the good things 
of it. Mrs. Jonas Tomkins, his cara sposa, had 
of latter years been tinged with the methodis- 
tical persuasion that the sins of mankind are so 
enormous, that it is quite impossible that any 
one can be saved; therefore, it is indispensable 
that all human beings should remain depressed, 
miserable, without hope, and without enjoyment. 
These principles were strongly inculcated by the 
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pastor of a neighbouring Ebenezer Chapel, who 
contrived to make a very good living out of the 
weakness of the nerves of his flock, which con- 
sisted principally of females. 

This minister s name was Ghoule. 

Now, as for Mr. Josiah Tomkins, he was a 
portly, sleek fellow, with a profusion of w hisker, 
quite a contrast to Jonas Tomkins ; very much 
attached to cigars and port wine, roT^nng on the 
Thames, shilling promenade concerts, tripe sup- 
pers, and whisky punch. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jonas Tomkins were seated at 
breakfast one morning, the lady busied with the 
teapot, the gentleman with the Times, from 
which he was culling the " ship news." 

He read, "Arrived, the Illustrious, from 
Batavia," and began to wonder if there was any 
consignment for him, for he had endeavoured to 
extend his connexions to all parts of the habitable 
globe. 

" Ah, my dear,'* said Mrs. Tomkins, " I wish 
you could avoid an annoyance, where we really 
have no connexion. Here we live at No. 20, 
Commercial Crescent, and, unluckily for us, 
there is another Tomkins resides at Is o. 30, and 
the mistakes that continually occur between the 
two houses are perfectly unbearable. You, my 
love, are generally a well-behaved person, but, 
as for the other, he is little better than a bear.'* 

Jonas Tomkins acknowledged that there had 
been some odd coincidences occasioned by the 
same names in the same crescent. 

Mi's. Tomkins siehed, and said, *' I know that 
our Christmas Norfolk turkey, and the sausages, 
went by the * Parcels Delivery Company ' to the 
Tomkins at 30, in the crescent, for we never saw 
any of them." 

To which Jonas replied, with a smile, " But 
you know, my deai*, we were even with him, for 
we took in an immense cod-fish, and a barrel of 
oysters, here, from somebody unknown ; it was 
directed */. Tomkins y Esq., Commercial Crescent* 
and uncommonly good it was." 

Mrs. Tomkins sighed more deeply than before ; 
she pondered whether, or not, unpremeditated or 
accidental sin would be eventually visited by con- 
dign punishment. 

The postman knocked at the door, always an 
interesting occuiTcnce to a merchant. 

The first letter opened by Mr. Jonas Tomkins 
was one that had undergone fumigation; and 
Mrs. Tomkins regarded it with some alarm, for 
she remarked that it looked as if it had the yellow 
fever. But Jonas pacified her by stating that it 
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t^ame from kis Batavian correspondents, Messrs. 
Murgatroyd, Crombie^ and Crossline^ and that it 
ivas perfectly safe from infection. 

The letter was addressed to " Mr. Tomkins." 

" Sir, 

" Per Illustrious, we beg to introduce to your notice 
the Rev. T. Faraway, who has been for some time a 
zealous missionary at this and the neighbouring settle- 
ments ; he is a man of unexceptionable merit, and has 
been at incredible pains in educating the natives. He 
is accompanied to England by a young prince of Ban- 
tam, who, from the best of motives, a desire to increase 
his knowledge, has voluntarily taken the long voyage. 
The prince is of a most amiable disposition, agreeable 
in his manners, and mild in his deportment ; any atten- 
tions that you can bestow on hun will be thankfully 
acknowledged by, 

*' Your most obedient servants/* 
&c. &c. &c. 

Now Mr. Jonas Tomkins had every reason to 
show civility to the firm of Murgatroyd, Crom- 
bie^ and Crossline^ and Mrs. Tomkins was rather 
pleased with the notion of an introduction to the 
learned missionary. 

Benjamin, Mr. Tomkins's footboy, brought in a 
note, which he stated had been left at the door by 
one of the Dock porters. 

Tomkins glanced his spectacled eye over it; it 
was worded as follows :— 

" Mr. Faraway, Asiatic missionary, begs to in- 
form Mr. J. Tomkins, that he is at the Dock Hotel 
with his proteg^, the Prince of Bantam." 

Mr. Tomkins could not conveniently leave the 
house himself, expecting persons to call on im- 
portant business, so he determined to send one 
of his clerks, a young conceited puppy, named 
Bright ; so he told Benjamin to go into the count- 
ing-house and tell Mr. Bright he was wanted. 

This Mr. Bright was a character, a downright 
cockney, but who imagined that he ovei-flowed 
with talent, though in reality there never was a 
greater oaf. 

Mrs, Tomkins said, " If I were you, dear, I 
would not send Mr. Bright." 

** Why not, my love," replied Tomkins, " Bright 
is a clever fellow ?" 

" Too clever," continued the lady ; " so accom- 
plished, he is always making some absurd mis- 
take." 

" My dear," said Tomkins, ** Mr. Bright marches 
with the march of intellect; and notwithstanding 
that he clips his English a little, he can deliver 
a lecture on any subject, from mesmerism to 
meteorology." 

" I grant," replied Mrs. Tomkins, " that Mr. 
Bright knows quite as much about one as the 
other; he has lately been reading the articles 
under letter M, in the * Penny Cydopiedia. ' " 

Benjamin now came in with a slip of paper ; 
Mn Bright had just stepped out, but had left this 
notice on his desk :— 



"Gone down to the aingeing-cUss ; back in telfa 
minites." 

In ten minutes Bright returned, when Jonas 
Tomkins gave him a slight reprimand for selecting 
a time of day for his singing-lesson, when hie 
presence was necessary in tne counting-house. ' 

" Here, Sir, read these two letters," said Tom- 
kins, handing them to Bright ; " you must run 
down to the Dock Hotel, and meet the persons 
mentioned in this letter, a Mr. Faraway, a mis- 
sionary, and a young Prince of Bantam, who 
have just landed from a vessel in the river. 
Behave with all possible respect to them ; don't 
stare in that way, nor get into one of your theories, 
as you call them ; don't make any mistake, and 
be back as soon as you can." 

Bright set off, smiling with contempt at the 
bare idea that he could possibly make a mistake ; 
he, who was a sort of minister for foreign affairs 
for the whole house — ^who went and tasted cheese 
for Mr. Tomkins; bought balls of cotton, pepper- 
mint lozenges, and afl the new tracts for Mrs. 
Tomkins. He had been latterly employing his 
thoughts on the varieties of the human race, and 
it much gratified him to find that he had to make 
the acquaintance of a real Bantam. 

Bright had a great notion of becoming a sci- 
entific lecturer, but in what branch, he had not 
precisely made up his mind. 

The same day that the missionaiy and his 
pupil arrived, an Ainerican ship came into the 
port of London, th6 George Washington; she 
had some passengers on board, amoiigst whom 
was a Mr. Charles Langford, rather a dandy 
Englishman, who had journeyed over the United 
States, and a Yankee wine and spirit merchant, 
by name Ichabod P. Bucgins, who was accom- 
panied, in the shape of "help," or servant, by d 
free negro, who was known at Boston by the 
elegant cognomen of Apollo Hyacinth. These 
three persons took up their quarters, on landing, 
at the Dock Hotel ; to which house of entertain- 
ment we will now change our scene. 

Mr. Faraway, the missionary, had sent to an 
emporium for ready-made clothes, that the young 
prince under his charge might not suffer from 
the change of climate, in the slight vestments he 
had brought from his own country. As the 
prince had a very slender, flexible figure, like 
most Asiatics, there was a great difficulty in 
fitting him, and ready-made clothes rarely fit 
well at first; one of those small- waisted surtouts 
that are strained tightly over a sort of block at 
the tailor's door to attract the admiration of ex- 
quisites, however, was tried on, and succeeded ; 
but the waistcoat and trousers, poor things, had 
to be deceived into the notion that they would fit, 
and they were very much *' taken in.*^ 

When the missionary had got his prince dis- 
guised as a gentleman, he rang the bell for the 
waiter, who, on making his appeai*ance, was 
asked if he had sent a porter with the letter to 
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MrtTomkins; the waiter replied in theaffirmatire. 
Mr. Faraway then inquired if the waiter knew 
Mr. Tomkinii. The waiter said smartly, " Yes, 
Sir; lives at No. 30, Commercial Crescent: often 
^comes here, Sir, to sup and smoke his cigar." 
** WiU you show us the way to Commercial Cres- 
cent?" — ^'^ Yes, Sir; certainly. Sir ; not far to walk, 
Sir. Go now, Sir, please." And the waiter pre- 
ceded the missioniury and the prince towards the 
premises of Josiah Toml^ins. 

Josiahhad also finished his breakfast, red her- 
rings and toast, eggs and hung beef, water-cresses 
and a small glass of brandy, and had lighted a 
cheroot to digest everything. He then opened his 
letters, one from a New York correspondent was 
thus indited : — 

" DXAB TOMKINS, 

" I beg to introduce to yoa Mr. Ichabod P. Bug- 
gins, an eminent wine and spirit merchant of Boston, 
who is proceeding to the port of London ; yon will 
find him a fellow after your own heart, and of a xery 
jovial turn. 

"If you can induce him to tell you some of his 
crack stories, he will make you split your sides with 
laughter : ask him to relate to you the comical history 
of the Mulatto girl. Mr. Buggins is accompanied to 
England by a free black, who is a great character in 
his way, but he is so confounded sly, that it is not easy 
to set his tongue in motion." 

' " Ay, ay,'* said Josiah ; " I suppose they will 
caH, and I must give Mr. I. P. Buggins a bit of 
Conner, and a bottle of port." 

'We will now return to the Dock Hotel, where 
Mr, Charles Langford was inquiring of the waiter 
where his companion was who had come on 
shore with him from the George Washington. 
The waiter replied that Mr. I. r. Buggins had 
gone to the Carolina Cofiee House, but had left 
word that he would soon be back, and that his 
black servant was warming himself in No. 5. 

Mr. Charles Langford now proceeded to state 
that, if it had not been for the intrepidity of that 
bladi man, he should have been drowned that 
very mornings for as the ship was being towed 
by a steam- tug past Black wall, Mr. Langford 
perceived some beautifiil ladies, and such a time 
had elapsed since he had seen an English lady 
(the most comely in the world), he was anxious 
to peep at them ; but, overbalancing himself with 
the weight of his telescope, he slipped over the 
side of the vessel into the Thames, where he de- 
cidedly would have become food for white-bait, 
if Blacky had not jumped after him like a large 
Newfoundland dog, and positively saved Mr. 
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Langford from a watery grave. 

" The brave fellow," continued Langford, 
well as myself, was completelv sopped through ; I 
had my change of clothes at nand on board ; but 
as I was apprehensive that Apollo might take cold 
after so devoted an action, I immediately made 
him strip, and dress himself in my silk dressing- 



gown, cap, trousers, and slippers, in which he 
came ashore. Ask him to walk in here." 

The waiter went to call Apollo, and when he 
entered, an extraordinary looking being he was. 
He had a shining black face, like a new iron 
stewpan ; a beautitul set of grinders, perfect mas- 
ters of their business ; and an expression of rich 
humour was spread over the ebony countenance. 
He was attired in a showy silk dressing-gown, tied 
round the waist by a Bandana handkerchief; he 
wore over his black woolly head an embroidered 
Greek smoking-cap ; had white worsted stockings, 
and yellow morocco slippers. These habiliments 
were all the property of Mr. Langford, whose 
taste, as we have before hinted, was somewhat of 
the splendid order. When Apollo Hyacinth came 
in, Langford exclaimed with emotion, ** My brave 
benefactor! how can I ever repay my debt of 
gratitude to you ? " To which the negro replied, 
'* Telly how, Massa Langfrid, if we shipmate 
agen : spose I fall overboard ; well! den you jump 
and dive for me." — " I will, I wiD, my generous 
fellow," said Langford ; ** that is, if they ever 
catch me at sea again." Apollo grinned, and 
showing all the white ivory keys of his piano-forte, 
replied, ** Hi, hi, Massa Langfiid, de salt water 
no agree wid you : you not brought up to dc sea ; 
though you brought up ebery ting eke ;■— werry 
bad derangement, d&t." 

Here Mr. Bright had walked into the ]!)ock 
Hotel, to make his own observations. 

Charles Langford continued his expressions of 
gratitude ; ** You, for your glorious and gallant 
conduct, deserve to be a prince." 

Bright instantly thought to himself, '' That is 
the Prince of Bantam — ^what a picturesque cos- 
tume!" 

Langford said ; '^ But for your arms, I should 
decidedly have perished." 

Bright's ideas quickened, *' Saved him from 
the savages, I suppose." 

** But I do not think I shall ever venture on 
the ocean again," remarked Langford. 

To which Apollo replied, ** Anoder time, come 
oberland — dat my Vice." 

"Long overland journey from Bantam," thought 
Mr. Bright. 

** After your praiseworthy exertions," said 
Langford, "you would probably like some re- 
freshment?" 

The eyes of Apollo glistened, and he answered, 
" No dejection to *ittle rum, Sar." 

Bright, who was a Temperance Society person, 
reflected on the barbarous acquired taste of 
royalty. 

Langford rang the bell for some rum, and care- 
lessly inquired of Apollo, where was the compa- 
nion of their voyage. 

" O ! he is far away," replied Apollo. 
Bright glanced at his letters, and muttered, 
" Faraway, the missionary's name ;" and now he 
was convmced that it was all correct. 
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* The waiter re-entered with the nun in a de- 

cwter^ and glas9 ; Langford, pouring out, said, 
" Now, my noble heart, will you have it mixed 
with some water?" 

** Tank you, no,** rejoined Apollo ; " me took 
de water dis momin'. Try de rum, now, all by 
'umsef.** 

" It is not that I would grudge it jrou," said 
Langford, but rum is a powerfully actmg spirit : 
so, in regard to yotur precious health, do not take 
too much.*' 

" Neber fear,'* answered Apollo, "my 'pinion 
is, too much rum is^w*^ enuffT* 

' " Mercy on us ! " ejaculated Bright, " his friend 
the missionary has not inculcated the principles 
of temperance in his pupil;" and he was not a 
little astonished at beholding the prince swallow 
down, with great apparent zest, several more 
glasses. 

Here a. plain-looking man, in a dark smt of 
clothes, and with a very shrewd eye, and abroad- 
brimmed bat, entered the room. He had the ap- 
pearance of foreign travel about him» 

" Oh ! you are both here, I guess," said Mr. 
Ichabod r. Buggins (for it was She worthy spirit- 
merchant! 

"That 8 the missionary," conjectured Bright ; 
and he determined to have his ears open, as to the 
mode in which he would addfb'ss the prince, his 
pupil. 

" What an eternal confounded smell of New 
England rum," remarked the venerable mis* 
sionary. 

Apollo was imeasjr, ' The Prince of Bantam 
whispered to the waiter, " Take 'um dam bottle 
away.** 

" What, you've been at it, have you?" said 
Ichabod, in a peremptory tone. 

Mr. Bright saw that his reverence was about to 
rebuke his highness. 

Ichabod continued • " I calculate that rum will 
set you chattering ; now, what's the use of all my 
preaching to you ?" 

^ At the word "preaching," Bright was posi- 
tively assured that he was correct in his supposi- 
tions. 

Mr. Buffgins fixed his eye on his highness, and 
said sharply, " Do you happen to know the reason 
why monkeys are no good ? Because they chatter 
all day long. How many years, you dingy rascal, 
have you been under my paternal care ? How 
many larrupings have I been compelled to give 
you, to keep you under proper control ?'* 

Bright could not avoid tUnking that the mis- 
sionary was very severe on the young prince, and 
he recollected the treatment of the poor South 
American Indians by the Spanish Jesuits. When 
Mr. Langford, seeing Apollo rather cast down, 
exclaimed loudly, "Remember, Sir, the noble 
daring of the person you are abusing, who pos- 
sesses, I know, noble qualities of heart.** 

On hearing this eulogium. Bright imagined it 



to be just the precise time to introduce himself; 
so, with some very queer bows, he said, smiHng, 
" Gentlemen, my name is Bright — ^Mr. Bright—* 
I am principal clerk to Mr. Tomkins, merchant, of 
Commercial Crescent, and! am sent by that highly 
respectable individual to conduct you to his resi-« 
dence.*' 

"I had a letter of recommendation to Mr. 
Tomkins, Commercial Crescent, though I never 
saw him," replied I. P. Buggins, " and I have 
sent my letter to him." 

" We are quite aware of the letters, much re- 
vered Sir," remarked Bright Buggins stared : 
but was more astonished when Bright added, 
pointing to Apollo, " his royal highness will of 
course accompany you." 

Buggins whistled, thinking to himself, ^^ This 
dandy clerk believes himself a wag." 

Bright turned now to Apollo, who, from the 
effects of the rum, was holding himself steady by 
the back of a chair, and said, " I am quite ready, 
your highness." 

Apollo Hyacinth was half aflSronted. " De 
man of culler, Sar, know him place in society, 
and behave himself 'cordingly;" (and here he 
hiccuped in the clerk's countenance ;) " rum gone 
de wrong way : so when I address a gentleplum, 
I always (another loud hiccup) say — ^waiter, bring 
de udder glass of rum." 

"Well," thought Bright, "if these are the 
manners of the royal family of Bantam, what 
brutes the lower oraers of the natives must be." 

Mr. I. P. Buggins now shook his fellow tra- 
veller, Langford, heartily by the hand, and told 
Mr. Bright that he was prepared to accompany 
him to Mr. Tomkins's, in Commercial Crescent * 
He then addressed the negro, " You keep a little 
distance behind, d'ye hear ? for I don't fancy to 
be seen in the streets of a foreign and enlightened 
country, trampoosing about with such a scare- 
crow." 

Here Bright offered his arm to his highness, 
who, when uiey got into the street, staggered as 
if he had business on both sides the way. It is 
but justice to say that Mr. Bright did all he could 
to ingratiate himself with royalty, by pointing out 
the steeples of Poplar and limehouse churches, 
the rotunda of the Thames Tunnel, and that won- 
derful route through chimney-pots and beggarly 
bed-chambers, the Blackwall Railway. 

The waiter of the Dock Hotel had left Mr. 
Faraway and the native of Bantam at the door 
of Josian Tomkins, No. 30, Commercial Crescent, 
where they were admitted by a smart-looking 
housemaia, and introduced into the presence of 
the fat and florid Josiah. 

" I received the letter of recommendation this 
morning, and I am happy to see you : are you 
going to make a long stay in London?" 

Mr. Faraway replied that his stay entirely de- 
pended on the Colonial Missionary Society. 

" Oh, do business with them, eh ? Well, it is 
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all nehty they must e&t and drink too, like other 
people. Perhaps you would like your young 
black fellow to go aown in the kitchen ?'* 

Mr, Faraway appeared surprised, but stated 
merely that the young man was his constant com- 
panion. 

Josiah now rung for the luncheon-tray, being 
of opinion that eating and drinking go a great 
way to fill up gaps not only in the stomach, but 
in conversation, for Mr. Ichabod P. Buggins did 
not appear to be very communicative, and his free 
negro never opened his mouth, and was particu- 
larrv ill at ease in his new clothes. 

The tray appeared with cold fowl, wine, &c. &c., 
and Josiah insisted that his visiters should partake 
of the fare, and he poured out some port for them. 
But he was rather astonished that Mr. Ichabod 
Buggins, the jovial companion, should arise, as 
did ms negro, while he recited the longest " grace 
before meat" that he had ever heard; in fact, 
Josiah thought that it never would have ended. 
So, winking at his supposed humorous guest, he 
said, " Come, that was a tolerably long-winded 
one ! " Faraway looked as if he found himself in 
very un^dly company, but tasted the wine. 

" Will you allow me to ask you a professional 
question. Sir T'^said Josiah Tomkins, smacking his 
ups, after sipping his glass. 

" I am all attention, Sir," meekly replied Far- 
away. 

" Well, now, give me your candid opinion ; 
what do you think of our port?" 

The missionary answered, " The port of Lon- 
don is considered the finest in the world." 

" They put such a quantity of brandy in it, for 
the London market. Fill your glass, Sir ; but 
you never drink that wine at New York ? " 

" I cannot say I ever did. Sir,'* said Mr. Far- 
away. 

" Ay, you are more in the spirit way," re- 
marked Josiah. 

The missionary owned that it was the calling he 
had followed for some years past. 

" Then," said Josiah, with a knowing wink, 
" you must be up to a thing or two in whiskies ?" 

" I do not rightly comprehend you, Mr. Tom- 
kins." 

" Why," continued Josiah, *' you get through 
all yomr business so easily — ^you have no duties to 
care about." 

" Pardon me, Sir," said Faraway, somewhat 
discomposed, " that avowal would be a grievous 
stain upon my professional character ; my duties 
have ever been attended to scrupulously." 
. " What ! you always adhere to the customs ?" 

"No," answered the missionary, "it is my 
vocation, graduallvi if I find it possible, to altef 
or do away with the customs of the remote coun- 
tries to which I am despatched." 

" You are a fellow after my own heart," said 
Josiah, filling Mr. Faraway's glass. " D — n all 
customs and custom-house officers. Come, we 



will change the subject^ as I see it is unpleasant 
to you." 

" The oath you uttered was objectionable. Sir,** 
remarked Mr. Faraway. 

" Oh ! ha ! ha ! you arc a capital fellow — ^you 
object to astray d — n that slipped out accidentsdly, 
but you don't mind doing the revenue. Change 
the subject. My corresxK>ndent informed ine, m 
the letter you sent this morning, that both you 
and your free negro yonder (who don't take to 
his wine, perhaps he would like some grog better) 
were devilish funny chaps, if you could be drawn 
out ; but you are both corked up very close in- 
deed. Shall we have a bowl of punch ? Ay — 
and" — (here Josiah winked wickedly) — "ha! ha! 
ha ! I must insist on it" 

"Insist on what. Sir?" asked Mr. Faraway, 
gravely. 

Josiah Tomkins poked the missionary in the ribs, 
and chuckled out, " Tip us the story of the Mu- 
latto wench." 
. Faraway was aghast. 

" Capital face lor it," continued Josiah, " you 
know you can be a comical old cock when you 
like it. Why, my dear fellow, your introductory 
letter says so." 

The missionary was much excited, and said, " I 
beg to state, Sir, that I have ever endeavoured to 
set a straight example. This young person, who 
has accompanied me to Europe, and whose moral 
character will bear the strictest investigation, 
looks up to me for precept. In former days, the 
calling I follow was at first undertaken in a bar- 
barous spirit.** 

" Peach brandy?" inquii'ed Josiah. 

" Hear me. Sir," continued Faraway. " But 
now, owing to the cordial co-operation of a large 
class of my countrvmen, numerous formidable 
impediments have been removed; an entrance 
and location among strange nations have been 
efifected; we everywhere find brethren to wel- 
come us. We have given the heathen nearly all 
the useful literature we possess; we have been 
the introducers of the art of printing amongst 
them. In some places the entire fabric of idolatry 
is shaken, and the blessings of Christian morality 
have been widely diffused." 

Josiah stared, but said, " I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Buggins, but I have been very much deceived 
in you.'* 

" Buggins^ Sir ?" repeated the missionary. 

" Yes, Buggins ; Ichabod P. Buggins. Look 
at this letter.*' 

And here stopped the equivooue: a mistake 
had evidently occurred, but Mr. Faraway was at 
a loss to account for it, until Josiah said that, 
" Perhaps it was the other Tomkins in Commercial 
Crescent, at No. 20, that you were to visit. Are 
you not from New York, Sir ?" 

" No, Sir ; I arrived to day, in the Illustrious, 
from Batavia." 

" Then," said Josiah, " where the deuc^ are 
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my ^esto ; perhaps at Jonas Tomkms's ? What 
a bit of fun ! I had better go and knock at 
No. 20, and take these gentlemen with me." 

We will now return to the dwelling of Mr. 
Jonas Tomkins, where Mrs. Tomkins was waiting 
with some curiosity the return of Mr. Bright. In 
the hope of exciting the good opinion of the ex- 
pected missionary, she had spread her tracts, with 
the most alluring titles, on the table and sofa. 
At length Bright tapped at the door, and said 
that the Prince of Bantam and the Rev. Mr. Far- 
away were in the parlour. Mr. Jonas Tomkins 
was sent for from the counting-house. 

" Well, Bright, what sort of people are they? 
— the prince?" 

Bright replied, " Rummy !" 

"Rummy?" 

" Werry," said Bright. 

" And Mr. Faraway, the missionary ?" said 
Mrs. Tomkins. 

"Ah!" cried Bright, 'Uhat proves what a 
edicated mind is over uncultiwated ignorance. 
Although the prince is a prince, his reverence 
the missionary orders him about like bricks." 

"Indeed!" 

" And I don't wonder at it, for his royal high- 
ness drinks rum like a fish." 

" How disappointed I am," said Tomkins. " But 
you had better introduce them at once." 

So Mr. Bright went down, and begged the 
parties to walk up stairs into the drawing-room. 
When they entered. Bright attempted a very 
ceremonious introduction : " Mrs. Tomkins, I have 
the honour. Gentlemen, that is Mrs. Tomkins, 
and that is Mr. Tomkins." 

Jonas, advancing to Ichabod, said, '^ I am proud, 
reverend Sir, to take you by the hand, and your 
young friend." 

I. P. Buggins interfered, and remarked that 
Mr. Tomkins need not exactly shake hands with 
the black, as it was not the custom in their part of 
the globe. " Besides," added Ichabod, with an 
odd twist of his face, " they perspire marking- 

So Jonas and Mrs. Tomkins saluted his highness 
with several bows and curtsies, but were utterly 
astonished when the missionary said rather petu- 
lantly, — 

" Now, there's no ncedcessity to be bowing to 
that nigger." 

Mrs. Tomkins could not help thinking that this 
was strange conduct to a prince. 

"He knows how to conduct himself in his 
station. The critter is as cunning as Sam Slick's 
bear, and he always comes down a tree stern fore- 
most: he's aware how many pounds his hams 
weigh, and he calculates if he carried 'em up 
in the air, they might be too heavy witn 
him." 

" Berry true, berry true. Hi! hi! hi!" grinned 
Apollo. 

" Hold your black tongue," said his reverence. 



Mr. and Mrs. Jonas Tomkins stared at each 
other in evident distress. Mrs. Tomkins^ in an 
endeavour to turn the conversation, inquired if 
they had experienced an agreeable passage. 

" By no manner of means," replied the mis- 
sionary; " three parts across, the wind was enough 
to blow the devil's horns off." 

Mrs. Tomkins started with horror, and she 
ejaculated, " I declare I thought that missionaries 
were always of a mild character?" To which 
Ichabod answered, " I've generally heerd that 
they are; but I see no reason why I should 
be so." 

Jonas reflected how an absence from the society 
of one's native land may pervert even a mis- 
sionary ; the trio continued conversing ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Tomkins quite embarrassed by the replies 
of Ichabod, who wondered what it all meant 

Mr. Bright finding himself, as he expressed it, 
" Nothing and nobody," and entirely disapprov- 
ing of the missionary's doctrine, determined to 
exchange a few words with his royal pupil, who 
was seated near the door, pressing his black pud- 
dings of fingers against his forehead. 

Bright approached him, bowing: " Pray, your 
highness, may I ask you a question ?" 

Apollo gazed at him with a stupidly drunken 
eye. 

Bright continued: " It is a question on which I 
am anxious to be correctly informed. Do all our 
little Bantam cocks come from Bantam?" 

"How de debble should I know," was the 
elegant reply of his highness. 

Mr. Bright pitied the ignorance of a prince of 
the blood, who was not acquainted with his own 
commercial exports. 

" What hour 'um hab dinner ?" inquired the 
prince languidly. 

" Five o'clock,'' s^id Bright. 

Apollo touched his stomach, and then replaced 
his ball of worsted in his palm. 

Mrs. Tomkins, now taking Jonas aside, whis- 
pered, " What could your Batavian correspond- 
ents mean by writing about his agreeable manners 
and mild deportment?" 

" I suppose the torrid climate has heated all 
their brains," replied Jonas. 

Mrs. Tomkins then whispered again, empha- 
tically, " I shall speak to the missionary myself." 

" Do, dear." 

Mrs. Tomkins then approached Ichabod, and 
asked him if he was acquainted with the Rev. 
Wolfe Ghoule. She received a reply in the 
negative ; when she stated that he was author of 
several of the excellent works on the table — 
" TiGUT Stays for Short-breathed Sinners," 
" The Luxury of Penitent Tears," " Stony 
Hearts Split," " Tub Preacher of All- 
work." 

Mr. Buggins replied that he never read any- 
thing of the sort. At this candid reply Mrs. Tom- 
kins was suprised, fancying that the lucubrations 
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of tlie Rev. Wolfe Ghoule had, by their merits, 
made their way to every foreign clime. 

^ Will you allow me to have a little serious 
conversation with you, Sir?" ^ 

" Quite ready, Marm," said Ichabod. '' It's 
no use to have the chalks without you can keep 
the tallies." 

Mrs. Tomkins thought this was a strange phrase 
for a divine, but continued: *'My husband is 
rather of a convivial nature." 

*' Ay, ay," said Buggins, '' then let him deal 
with me." 

" That is just what I want him to do," replied 
the lady. " In truth, I am son-y to say it, but 
Mr. Tomkins never thinks of his end." 

*' That's a bad beginning," said Ichabod. 

" 1 am aware," remarked Mrs. Tomkins, *' that 
gentlemen of your calling are models of tem- 
perance." 

Buggins nodded his head, but imagined that 
was not the case with wine and spirit merchants 
in general ; in fact, he knew several who swal- 
lowed all their profits. 

Mrs. Tomkins then said, " If you woidd be in- 
duced to quit the dinner-table; as you do not 
care about wine" (Ichabod grimaced), "and in- 
dulge me with some of your serious discourse 
over a cup of tea " (Ichabod made another wry 
face), "it might, Sir, satisfy my doubts." 

"As to that, Marm," replied Buggins, "people 
doubts so now, I don't doubt but, some day or 
other, they will doubt whether everything ain't a 
doubt.'* 

(Buggins had read this elegant aphorism in 
Sam Slick.) 

Mrs. Tomkins said, " I confess myself quite un- 
settled in my mind, and I should wish to benefit 
by your matured opinion. Might I ask — ^would 
you favour me with a sight of your articles ? " 

" My articles, Marm," replied Ichabod, " by all 
means, with the greatest pleasure ;" and he fum- 
bled about for a well-worn pocket-book, from 
which he pulled out a printed paper; this he 
handed to Mrs. Tomkins, who was in a state of 
excitement of pious curiosity, but imagine her 
astonishment when the following list met her 
eye: — 

"WINE AND SPIRIT STORE, 
"61, Common Strbbt, Boston, 61* 

" Ichabod P. Buggins warrants all articles deli- 
vered from his store genuine as imported, at the fol- 
lowing low pricbs (English currency) : — 

" Champagnes, from 60 to 66. 
'• Clarets (first growth) 48 to 54. 
" Prime East India Madeira, 56 to 64. 
•' Guinnes's Dublin Stout 1 Quarts, 8. 
" Hodson's Pale Ale . . / Pints, 4. 
" Brandies, Rums, Whiskies, Gins (No. 1, Letter A). 

*• NoTA BsNB. — ^Bottles, jars, and hampers to be 
returned." 



Mrs. Tomkins dropped tlie articles^ imd she 
might have been khoclced down with a straw. 

A loud rapping at the street door, and Mr. Jo^ 
siah Tomkins sent up his card ; he was accompanied 
by Mr. Faraway and the Prince of Bantam. A 
long explanation of the absurd mistake took place, 
and, as dinner was ready, Jonas Tomkins begged 
that the whole party would favour him with their 
company, which invitation was accepted, Apollo 
Hyacinth being consigned to the care of Benjamin 
at the kitchen fire. 

The result was a merry afternoon; the only 
really long face in company being that of poor 
Bright. 



WE." 



LfOVB is left in days gone by ; 
And yet there is no broken vow ! 

" We" met of old, but " you and 1" 

'Tis sometimes meet each other now, 
A quite indifferent " he" and " she," 
Tho' once enshrined in lovers* " wb !** 

That time ! — 'tis now " Long, long ago !" 
Its hopes and joys all passed away ! 

On life's calm tide three bubbles glow. 
And Pleasure, Youth, and Love are they ; 

Hope paints them bright as bright can be. 

Or did, when you and I were " wa !" 

•* 

The distant isles of future years. 
Gleam lovely thro' a golden haze ; 

Time's sea a reflex heaven appears, 
Wherdn the stars are happy days I 

At least, 'twas always so with me. 

When, lovers, you and I were ** wb !" 

1 paradised some woodland cot, — 

I built great castles in the air, — 
And Pleasure was, and Grief was not. 

And cot or castle, Thou wert there ! 
Yet they were not alone for thee. 
But Fancy always whispered " wb !" 

My life was all one web of gold. 

Where thoughts of thee, like gems, were set I 
But soon the light of love grew cold. 

And gems and gfilding faded ! — ^Yet 
The gilt and " paste" seemed true to me ! — 
But 'twas when you and I were " wb !" 

Long, long ago, with life-hope shone 
These faded fancies : now they seem 

Wild fragments of a gladness gone, — 
The memories of a pleasant dream ! 

And wonder whispers, can it be. 

That ever vou and I were " wb V* 

C. H. W, 
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'usT upon the verge of 
a green lane that juts 
abruptly out almost 
from the very centre 
of our village stands 
an isolated tenement, 
ancient in date, quaint, 
curious, and strange, 
as ever plodding brain 
of olden architect de- 
vised ; sufficiently with- 
drawn to win for its indwellers the 
grateful peacefulness of retirement 
and repose; but not remote enough 
to weaken that sense of security 
which the immediate vicinity of the habitations 
and the daily paths of fellowmen implies. From 
the old great market-cross— the village's heart's 
core — the petted mossy stone that still serves 
to indicate the former station of a weekly mart, 
long since fallen into desuetude, and unto which 
still clings some fearM legend of a bloody mar- 
tyrdom perpetrated upon its site; — from this 
you may discern the neavy roof and tortuous 
chimneys of that antique house, with here and 
there a sombre gable or a sunken window, dimly 
and partially revealed through the bowery zone of 
chesnut-trees, gorgeous with their exuberant and 
snowy blossom, that gird it in. Long lines of 
elms, majestical and old, and, at their feet, patches 
of green elastic turf, skirt this lane for many a 
mile. In the warm summer evenings youne 
children, in mirthful companies, resort to gambol 
there, and newhere is the foliage richer or the 
shadows deeper ; nowhere does the sunshine look 
more gaily or more brightly in, through the green 
and shining leaves, speckling the ground with 
drops of golden light that glow the brighter from 
their contrast with the heavy shade that sleeps or 
flickers on the sward beneadi, just as the change- 
ful wind stirs the dense rustling branches over- 
head, or leaves them to their motionless repose, 
than in that shady lane. And then the old house, 
what a pleasant nome it is ! How suggestive of 
bachelor delights !— of an oaken library all solem- 
nity and tranquillity; — of a warm and cosy 
winter-room, with heavy draperies and picture- 
hidden walls, and one large Gothic window, 
gorgeously bedight with saintly or heraldic em- 
blazonments, admitting a ''dim, religious light;" — 
of a vaulted cellar teeming with ample store of 
choice and generous wines ; — of a summer-room 
opening upon a wilderness of flowers and shrubs, 
and of a spacious porch, fit sanctuary for our 
post-prandial naps, or idle reveries at sundown. 

NoWy gay lilacs are shadowing that spacious 
porch, and caged canaries are carolling and flut- 



tering at the open windows, and stands of flower- 
ing geraniums are blossoming hard by; d.nd 
flowers, almost as numberless as stars upon a 
winter's night, and quite as bright, are loading 
the sofb, rich, sunny air with their sweet breath, 
and luring to their honeyed urns the bee and but- 
terfly that flit there restlessly from early dawn till 
rosy sunset ; and you may hear the gleeful laugh 
of childhood, or the still more gleeful song of 
youthful maiden as you saunter by. Hist ! that 
song — ''Why don't the men propose ?"i— How 
utterly destructive of all our bachelor visions of 
undisturbed serenity within its walls ! . 

It is not, however, of the present inmates of 
this antique structure that I would speak, but of 
one who dwelt there years ago, and in whose life 
there seemed a colouring of romance — a Rem- 
brandt tone of shadow mingling with the simpler 
outlines of the picture,, worthy of passing note. 
His portrait still depends from the wall of the 
dining-room — an amiable yet melancholy mien, 
a thought sadder, perhaps, than he had looked in 
life, yet truthftd and very like withal. Poor old 
Mr. Evelyn! Nothing ascetical, nor aught of 
misanthropy, ever mingled in his philosophy. 
Simple in manner and unobtrusive in habit, he 
was one among, but not ofy the little circle in 
which he moved — a portion of the constellation, 
but with an orbit pecidiarly and only his. My 
remembrance of his person and attire is fresh, 
vivid, and distinct as Aough he lived but yester- 
day — as though he still paced, day by day, slowly 
and musingly through our long straggling village, 
with downcast eyes, and tasselled cane trailed 
negligently behind him. His face was furrowed, 
not with the rough, irregular graining of the 
labourer's or artisan's, but clearly, delicately 
lined — such characters as a silver stylui swayed by 
a gentle hand might produce upon a waxen tablet. 
His keen grey eyes were shaded by long lashes, 
that still retained their youthful silkiness and hue. 
His thin white hair was gathered in a queue be- 
hind, and scattered a shower of aromatic dust 
upon the collar of his coat. His habiliments were 
worn and faded, but there was nothing in them 
that could lead you to suppose their wearer had 
been either a spendthrift or a reprobate; they 
were neat and scrupulously clean, sober in colour, 
and well preserved, harmonizing with all your 
preconceived notions of what a decayed gentle- 
man's attire should be. The ample frill pro- 
truding from the vest was hardly fairer than the 
email and well-shaped hand that rested in its 
folds ; nor did they need the jewelled ring or 
glittering shoe-buckles to tell you their owner 
had once been other than he was. The stately- 
figure — ^the patrician profile of his features— his 
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lofly bearing, and the peculiaritjr of his gait — ^all 
seemed to 

Read haughtily for glories gone. 

It may be gathered, perhaps, from what is 
•wi-itten, that Evelyn had been, in younger days, 
a handsome man ; and so assuredly he had been, 
and flourishing and prosperous to boot. That he 
should early £ive wooed and won, and passion- 
ately loved, one younger than himself, and fairer 
even than the fairest of those we meet among the 
crowds accounted beautiful, may seem a happy 
consequence of his flourishing condition and per- 
sonal accomplishments. That chapter of his his- 
tory wef e well alone. One month a bridegroom 
and the next a widower, pity trod hard upon the 
heels of envy, and misery shivered the cup which 
joy had filled brimful, while he seemed to have 
it most firmly in his grasp. 

I need not check the current of the tale, to note 
the weight of agony which bore him down, or tell 
how soon delirium ensued, how fierce a struggle 
life held with death, how long they battled, now 
life eventually became the victor, and how the 
tenour of its anercourse was changed. But for this 
it would have been aimless and undistinguished. 
Too careless of self to seek for further personal 
aggrandizement, too philosophically (or indolently) 
content ever to be stirred by ambitious impulses, 
the lamp of life would have eventually become 
extinct, ^vithout a solitary excitement of its flame 
by any of the wild currents which ordinarily aug- 
ment its intensity and diminish its duration. 

Solitude is no antidote to sorrow, and that com- 
merce with tlie busy world, which before had 
seemed an evil to be shunned, became an obli- 
vious opiate to be sought Yet, even here, one 
shadow unceasingly pursued him, one cloud for 
ever dwelt upon his path ; and though wealth, in- 
fluence, and the homage and respect which they 
conciliate, flowed in, yet one was not who should 
have shunned them all, and the gift seemed value- 
less, inasmuch as the void which death had made 
still yawned openly as ever. All else went well 
for years. Then one of those periodical mon- 
soons, which sometimes sweep across the world 
of commerce — a panic — crazed to the ground the 
fabric of his fortunes. He gathered up the 
wreck, not to commence his pilgrimage afresh, 
but, hoarding it with thrifty care, " to live upon 
a little with content " in privacy. 

Perhaps the well-remembered music of a rill, 
welling with tremulous gush from some old 
woodland haunt, bom in the shadow of forest 
trees, keeping its happy flow through dingle, 
brake, and glade, with young and laughing wild 
flowers clustering on its marge ; perhaps the un- 
forgotten tones and features of the playmates of 
his merry childhood, or, it may* be, memories of 
a later time, and of a dearer bemg, then haunted 



the old man's mind ; or, perchance, as the phan- 
tom (whether gold or reputation) that lately lured 
him on had faded from his grasp, he thought no 
traces of the vain pursuit should veer his mind 
with the disturbing thoughts they would en- 
gender, and so the din and turmoil of the great 
metropolis was abandoned. Howbeit, as the 
glare and glitter of the world had shown upon 
the midday of his life, he sought to spend its 
brief remaining twilight in the quiet and seclu- 
sion of this inland village. And it was well and 
wisely chosen. The wish to close your eyes upon 
the selfsame spot on which their earliest gaze was 
bent — the clinging desire that what is mortal 
should be laid to rest where others of our blood 
and name are sleeping, mingling our dust with 
the decaying relics of our race — ^may be a rain 
and foolish fancy, but it, at least, is natural ; 
and, swayed by one or both of theses the old man 
came amongst us. Two rooms in the old house 
I have imperfectly described (they were the 
chosen sitting and sleeping apartments of one 
dead) were dedicated to his use, and with a 
melancholy pleasure he there abode. Old gos- 
sips, and a sexton still more old, but all decayed, 
and all belonging to a bygone generation like 
himself, were chosen exclusively to share his con- 
fidence, for they, some forty years ago, had known 
the old man's buried bride. It seemed to solace 
him to hear them talk of her as one so young and 
beautiful, and they so old and withered. It was 
a simple and strange delusion. Had she lived, 
time would have dulled the keen eye and chilled 
the early fervour of affection. It would have 
robbed the eye of its light and the lip of its 
bloom ; it would have stolen from the cheek its 
softness, and from the hair its simny gloss and 
flow. They never thought of this, but spoke of 
her as she had been in past times, as if, could she 
be still living at that very hour, she would still 
wear the freshness and the hues of youth, and not 
be old and faded like as they. So sped the time 
until — the date I have forgotten — ^1 only know 
some years flew past, and then I missed the old 
man from his accustomed churchyard walk, and 
from the garden wickets, over which he used to 
lean to converse with these old and confidential 
gossips; and then I found he, too, was dead. 
Although he was of gentle birth, yet as he was a 
childless man, and such of his kindred as might 
survive were scattered far and wide, and did not 
cai-e to own the old man in his humble circum- 
stances, no hatchment or marble to his memory 
was ranged beside the long array decking the 
chancel where the Evelyns lie buried for cen- 
turies past. A simple green grass mound, under 
the waving shadow of a leafy tree, is all that 
indicates 3ie last resting-place of old Arthur 
Evelyn. 

J.S, 
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It happened one sultry day in the golden age 
that the gods and goddesses^ having little else 
to do in that happy cycle of the world, had re- 
tired into various caves and ravines of Olympus, 
or, passing through Tartarus, had strolled into 
Elysium, just as their varied pleasure or inclina- 
tion led them, leaving Jove sitting by himself 
very much disposed to sleep, yet airaia either to 
wink or nod, lest the mountains of the earth 
should follow the example, as they were wont 
and bound in courtesy to do. Juno was off on 
her annual excursion to the Argive fountain, 
and had taken Hebe with her to assist at her 
ablution. 

Having for some time sat in this drowsy and 
indeterminate manner, Jupiter at length came to 
a decision, for, stretching out his brawny arms to 
their full extent, and causing his sublime jaws to 
yawn at the same moment, he brought his right 
fist into sudden contact with his forehead, and, 
rising up with awakened energy, he exclaimed, 
" Well, this won't do ! I'll go and 6ee what they 
are doing in Arcadia." Thereupon he slowly 
divested himself of a portion of his supernal attri- 
butes and his celestial apparel, the latter of which 
he carefully placed in a trunk covered with a 
ram's skin, having on its top the rude crest of an 
eagle in brass-headed nails above the initials 
" J. A.," which, in modern nomenclature, would 
have stood for Jerry Atkins simply, but in that 
case represented Jupiter Ammon. His thunder- 



bolts he tied together with the bit of oakum 
which Mr. Vulcan, the ironmonger, had pur- 
loined from Frometheus's tether, and with wnicli 
fastening he had presented them, the Cyclops 
being at the time they were finished entirely out of 
strong brown packing paper. Jupiter, as we have 
said, having again confined his bolts in a bundle^ 
in a clumsy enough manner for a god it must be 
owned, bit off the ends of the slow fuses that they 
might not explode in his absence, and stowed 
them away behind the diessing-glass, well know- 
ing that Juno was always too much occupied in 
front ever to think of looking behind. Having 
succeeded thus far, he hired a domino at the 
wardrobe of Proteus and Co., and, slipping a hood 
over his eagle, took up his knobby stick and pro- 
ceeded at once to the foot of Olvmpus. 

When Jupiter had gone so far on his holiday, 
a thought struck him that he would go to Do- 
dona, as it was a festival there, and amuse him- 
self by putting a few questions to his own oracle ; 
indeed, he had a particular desire to ask it whe- 
ther Jupiter's mother knew he was out of doors. 
He had actually taken some steps in this pursuit 
when his first intent returned upon him strongly, 
so he considered it a duty, god as he was, to sub- 
mit himself to the direction of Fate. With this 
pious resolution he took a copper out of his 
breeches pocket, saying, as he did so, '* I'll have 
a toss to see which it shall be ; if I win I'll go to 
Thessaly, but if I lose I'll go to the temple ;" and. 
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spitting on the coin for luck, he twirled it up and 
cried " Polly !" but it came a head, and, as is usual 
on such occasions, having lost, he pleased him- 
self, turned back, and went to Thessaly. 

Nor had ho any reason to repent ms decision, 
for it was harvest-nome among the mountains, and 
the nymphs and swains were full of primitive fun 
and gambols, more particularly the groups which 
he descried about a little hovel with a bush hung 
over the door. To this cabin he determined at 
once to proceed, and take a bout at single-stick or 
hunt the slipper, as the case might be. Now 
Jupiter, at that period of his life, was a dashing 
young fellow, for the bloom of his immortality 
had not begun to wither. His hair was golden, 
though the pitiful Greeks called it sandy; his 
eyes were of a remarkabljr dark blue, and his 
complexion was correspondingly fair and ruddy. 
His beard and moustache were unexceptionable, 
and his whiskers were absolutely fascinating. 
There was a gracefulness in his figure dashed 
with a dignified port, a bonhommie in his manner, 
and an elasticity in his step which made him 
rather a formidable rival to an Arcadian shep- 
herd, besides which his knobby stick was de- 
cidedly large and of the most recent fashion. It 
was no wonder that he immediately attracted the 
eyes of the nymphs and the regards of the 
swains ; it was no wonder that the buxom young 
Norah Semele came out of the shebeen with 
her best bottle of whiskey, and, pouring out a 
noggin for the stranger, bade him hearmy wel- 
come. It was BO, and it was no wonder. 

The great Jove took the proflfered noggin from 
the delicate hand of Semele, filled, as he consi- 
dered, with the bright waters of Helicon, and 
tossed the liquor down his throat with a sly wink 
at the terrestrial Hebe. No sooner was it gone 
than he gasped for breath, while the water in his 
constitution, abashed in the presence of such 
good company, began to withdraw. The god's 
left eye was moist, but speak he could not, so he 
smacked his lips and his eyes flashed lightning. 

*' Sure you'll wet the other eye, my darling ? ** 
said Norah, seeing its efifect, and she again filled 
up the noggin for the god. 

Jupiter seized it with avidity, looked curiously 
into it, sipped a little, and exclaimed, ** By the 
depth of Acheron, but this is better than my 
own " Nectar he was about to add, but, re- 
collecting himself, he swallowed the contents of 
the mug to conceal his confusion. 

'* Better than your own good manners was it ?" 
asked Semele, piqued a little that her guest had 
not toasted her. 

" My peerless beauty, I beg your pardon,'* 
quoth the god ; ** permit me to retrieve the omis- 
sion." And, with a penitent but fascinating 
glance, he held out the noggin to be replenished. 

" Get along wid yer flattery," exclaimed the 
nymph, as she refilled the vessel to the brim, and 
blushed like an apricot— (See Illustration, p. 93.) 



By this time they were encircled by the 
nymphs and swains, and while the latter were 
scrutinizing him from head to heel, seemingly to 
take the measure of his prowess from his stature^ 
he caught many a wicked glance from eyes as 
bright as morning stars. Semele, of course, 
was immediately jealous, and, to prevent his 
making closer acquaintance with the owners 
of those liquid orbs, she invited him into the 
shebeen with the hope of having him all to her- 
self. The stratagem might have succeeded had 
not the ladies declared they were tired, and 
that the last set of the Pyhrric quadrilles always 
required a rest before they were attempted; 
therefore they followed the stranger in. 

There was a situation for a ^od without a stiver 
in his pocket! Albeit rehshing the whisky 
amazingly, he felt the policy of paying court only 
to Semele, whose generosity was unbounded on 
the occasion, and tne hilarity of her guests be- 
came correspondingly joyous. Many an amorous 
ti-ick and song beguiled the time, each in turn 
diverting the others, till all added something to 
the general stock of mirth, excepting Jupiter, 
who was now sorely besieged for his contribu- 
tion. Feeling himself bound to oblige in the 
character he had assumed, yet desirous to pre- 
serve his dignity in case the frolic should ever 
get wind, he intimated that he had studied the 
art of necromancy among the Chaldeans, and, 
since he had never been able to sing in his life, 
he would exercise his most potent art, and give 
them a glimpse of the world and its inhabitants 
in three thousand years from thence, not doubting 
but they would be highly interested by the exhi- 
bition. 

Thereupon the god waved his hands before 
those dwellers in Arcady, and they passed into a 
prescient existence ; the flocks of the valley, the 
corn-fields, and the wine-press were to them as if 
they were not : for the time they had no memory 
'of such familiar things— they were entranced. 
Then there came before them a great city, temples 
and palaces, and dtmgeons and despair. Here 
were her ships freighted with riches for the 
universe, and there were shadows of her people 
devouring the brackish weed and vomit of the 
sea. Here passed a rich fool, attended by a 
hundred lacqueys dressed in purple and in gold ; 
and there sat Knowledge in a ragged garb by the 
wayside, scofied at and pushea by the great 
man's lictors ; and while they feasted he wanted 
bread. Here rose the bacchanalia of the wealthy; 
splendour and the thrill of song were there to 
minister bad influences, while the voices of flute 
and flageolet, and all harmonious instruments, 
were not wanting at this scene. 

" Most admirable people !" muttered the ma- 
gician through his clenched teeth as this scene 
passed before them, but the sight-seers were so 
intent upon the passing pageant that they heard 
him not. 
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It was tli6 Sanhedrim ; and the chief priests 
and scribes, and the rulers of the people were 
assembled Uiere, employed in blowing bubbles, 
which^ while one paity puffed with all their 
might to raise, another party would beat down. 
And that was Statesmanship. Then, after many 
hours of conflict, when the bubbles broke suc- 
cessively, one party brayed most naturally, and 
one crowed " Cock-a-doodle-doo !" And that was 
Legislation. Sometimes they varied their amuse- 
ment by straining Liberty upon the rack and 
mocking her exhausted senses with the bubbles 
which they blew; or, by a game of numerals, 
they extracted her decaying teeth, humorously 
calling the pleasant operation '^ counting out." 
Meanwhile, the devil danced within the coffers 
of the state ; great rats devoured the public 
granaries; the huge machine of industry stood 
still; labourers decayed, and everything went 
wrong. But they depised the leakage of the 
commonweal; the bubbles rose and burst; and 
still the leist chanticleers cried '* Cock-a-doodle- 
doo ! " And that was Government. 

The Areopagus opened next — the place of 
oracles ; of which, it was believed, there were 
ten thousand, though they never spoke. Over 
and about were statues of a blind woman, happily 
emblematic of the Law, the blindness indicating 
its inability to see right from wrong, and the sex 
furnishing an assurance that it decided by 
caprice. The ears of the figure were stopped 
with gold, and both its hands were occupied, 
which, beside arguing that the Law coiild not 
hold out a helping hand to anybody, signified by 
the sword, of one that the order there was like the 
highwajrman*s " Stand and deliver ;" and, by 
the nicely-balanced scales .of the other, that in 
law Justice weighed nothing against chicanery. 
Bound about the courts were barricades of books, 
each bound in peculiar calf — plain calf — emble- 
i^^atic again ! — ^variously embossed with the sen- 
tences — " The Babel of Meum and Tuum, 
10,000,000 vols," ^' Black proved to be White, 
and Blue no colour at all: the work not yet 
finished." " Statutes to prevent the intrusion of 
Common Sense into the Courts: multifarious 
editions." "How to Fleece: many volumes, 
number unknown." ** Fudge upon Bubbleum : 
a standard work of reference, containing all the 
Proces^s and original Notes of Chief Baron 
Blunderboggle," &c. &c. &c. The simple peo- 
ple of the valley read these titles with evident 
astonishment, which was greatly increased when 
they observed the little stacks of them which were 
placed about the benches, marking the supposed 
isauej^ of the divine afflatus, each covered down 
with an effectual contrivance denominated a wig, 
warranted, as far as the sacred mystery of wisdom 
was concerned, hermetical, and, in reality, it 
seldom escaped from them." Yet,'^t&"' "flrese'^ 
shrines people flocked continually — ^fathers and 
mothers, and wives and children, and friends — 



all praying to have their heads turned, and their 
poclcets emptied, and their peace destroyed; at 
every visit giving a {ee-simple of their estates, 
and a brick towards a new lunatic asylum. 
Chance was the common name of the great arena, 
and yet the people thronged to its devouring 
maze, notwithstanding every successively sensible 
litigant fell into a premature decay from its 
mephitic atmosphere. 

Anon, the populace rushed by again in all its 
motley characteristics. There strutted an ex-* 
quisite, a mere animated tailor's block, decked 
out in jewellery and fine apparel redolent and 
rank with civet, while his vacant stomach roared 
aloud for what it might devour ; and there 
crawled a martyr to his appetite, who, though 
yellow with his surfeit and trembling with dys- 
pepsia, souffht some new relish every hour. 
Philanthropists they were, trying experiments in 
the world at number one. There hurried one in 
breathless haste to save a penny, who had worked 
hard and made a fortune; and there another 
stood and shivered with great kites upon his 
naked shins rather than work at all. Philoso- 
phers they were, of different schools, an utillr 
tarian and a stoic. A mountebank next 
attracted notice by his lusty chant of " muffin^ 
for the million, all filled with tadpoles to digest 
cai*e and destroy discord," and the monster 
million gaped and gobbled down the dear puff- 
paste and the delusion, making most harmonious 
intestines, but abating no misery and communi- 
cating no strength. A little beyond was a worthy 
student. He had discovered many things for the 
benefit of that great city, but me established 
charlatans gossipped him down, coolly taking 
quiet possesion of his discoveries for their own 
advantage, even accepting pubUc thanks and 
dedications for their use, while the good student 
remained almost unknown. Such was the truth, 
and justice, and magnanimity of that people, the 
principal might be seen running through a 
thousand channels to their homes. 

Next came the rendezvous of hordes of can- 
nibals, who fled enormous kites and beat great 
drums for lures, some sinking mines, some 
making roads, and others forming banks, each 
and all of which were traps to catch unwary men, 
that they might live upon the marrow of their 
bones. They had a name, these cannibals, which 
called them " clever men of business." 

" A holy city, and a righteous time !" ex- 
claimed the god, growing sardonic in his 
reflections. ^ . 

Still the vision held, and marts and markets 
passed, each having deities. Untruth and Fra^d, 
upon whose brazen altars every chapman sacri- 
ficed his customers. 

Then came upon the scene great wordy books 

'mid coHeges, ^mch taught ingenuous youth the 

wisdom that the mummies knew, with couplets 

from Balaam's ass, and all the geometric lines of 
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Koah's poclLet-handkerchief^ to fit them for their 
aged world. For learned chancellors they set 
up eold-nobbed sticks and images, which, with 
mucn pains, were taught how many beans make 
five ! New truths these institutions banned for 
heresies, and turned them from their doors with 
solicitude most anxious, still saturating students 
with the murmurings of antiquity, and, by such 
means, sending forth accomplished senators — 
insufferable, it must be owned, at cock-a-doodle- 
doo ! but exquisite at eh haw ! eh haw ! eh haw ! 

And so the fatuous stream of things and people 
went, each cankered with conventional prejudice 
in the interests of their order and the leprosy of 
self. And the toil and turmoil of existence 
digged their trench in every brow ; they lived, 
as it appeared, an artificial life, for, though the 
sun shone brightly on them, care was ever in 
their shadow. Peace was but an occasional 
visitor to their homesteads with Content; they 
never abided there as guests where Pleasure was 
the herald of Regret. The Thunderer almost 
pitied their forlorn estate, toiling, toiling ever ; 
warring to the knife with circumstance in com- 
petition and anxiety, dropping at last into their 
graves just as their dreams were opening to suc- 
cess. Even the swains who looked on relaxed 
their smiling features and were grave, for they, 
in their simplicity, saw what unreal splendour, 
folly unmatched, fictitious wealth, and constant 
misery there was, and thanked their gods they 
would not live in that phase of the strange world's 
history. 

But the great Jove rising from his mortal coil 
into the resumed dignity of the god, he raised 
his ai^m to strike the impious age from the un- 
folded annals of the future, when a sudden bui'st 
of thunder went bellowine through the valley to 
the distant mountain peaks, which reverberated 
with the roar. The pageant faded at the sound, 
and these entranced guests returned at once into 
their mortal consciousness. Jove stood for a 
moment aghast at the temerity of whom should 
use his thunderbolts, when another flash, more 
vi^dd than the first, followed by a volley which 
made the hills tremble, broke over them again, 
making Semele, who was enervated by the 
habitual use of potheen, spring into his arm's with 
terror, always an available feminine excuse ; but 
the celestial touch was fatal, for the buxom 
dame was consumed in an instant by her contact 
with immortality. At the same moment the 
empyrean eagle, who, beinff awoke by the 
elemental uproar, had torn off his hood, swooped 
into the Arcadian valley and bore his sublime 
master to Olympus. 



It appeared afterwards, firom the report of 
Mercury, that Juno, having returned to the 
family mansion, blooming with the effects of 
her cosmetic bath, sought the presence of her 
husband, and was greatly chagrined to find him 
absent. Inquiries being made, it was soon 
noised about heaven that the father of the gods 
was gone out somewhere for a joUity, and certain 
scandals were originated concerning the birth of 
Bacchus, as nods and winks passed from one to 
another ; and whispers went about that Jupiter 
would certainly come home fuddled. Venus, 
overhearing this, had a wanton thought come 
into her head, and, seeing that Diana had her 
face mufiled up that night for the toothache, she 
slyly slipped out of the celestial abode. As soon 
as Juno heard of her departure, she was in a fine 
fume and determined to go to bed in the sulks. 
Now, when she went to look for her night^cap, 
and found it, she exclaimed, " Well, I never ! If 
that brute of mine hasn't been putting it over 
his nasty eagle ! " whereupon she fiun^ it down 
upon her touet in a rage, and, by so domg, upset 
the chamber candlestick and the mirror, and 
somehow or other the thunderbolts- which Jove 
had stowed behind became ignited, and were 
going off like one o'clock when the god himself 
appeared. 

The fusion of poor Norah Semele left a 
residuum something; like the famous Bank Bill 
Cinder, but crystallized, and that, being carefully 
preserved by the Arcadians, was fixed to the 
jamb of the shebeen as a memento, and so gave 
rise to the celebrated sign of the Chequers. 

J. A. O. 



SONNET. 

ON CLIMBING A HILL IN TUS VICINITV OF CAiTLS 
COOlfBK, WILTS. 

Whilb toiling up this steep hill's craggv side. 
How rich a prospect opens ! Every tree 
Mantled in verdure — 'tis a leafy sea, 

That undulates around me for and wide.— 

Hark ! echoes to the gale its billowy tide : — 
Here, an old church ; and, by a grassy lea. 
An ivied mansion ; — ^that must surely be 

The spot where happiness and worth reside. 

Sunlit the river flows like molten gold. 
Across a firmament of purest blue — 

To the base eye too dazzling to behold — 
Float lazy clouds of a rich purple hue. 

Author of mercy ! thy works grow not old ; 
Autlior of grace ! thy works arc ever new. 

Charlks Pembroke. 
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IS veiy certain that if our hearts were 
r\9 tender as nature made them, and 
had not gone through a sort of maca- 
damizing process by the hard knocks 
they encounter in the world, we should scarcely 
ever enjoy an hour's peace, far less indulge in 
a joyous laugh, or sleep a quiet sleep, so great 
is the sum of human sufferiog that exists at every 
moment of time. If we gave to misery out of 
our sight a tenth part of the sympathy which 
we give to that which comes home to ourselves, 
or even accidentally falls under our eyes, we 
should never be at rest; and it is a merciful dis- 
pensation we are so made that we can forget 
it. The funeral hells toll daily, while men go to 
wedding feasts, and the multitude hiirries on 
regardless* '' Death is common," and we are 
used to it. But, even when any unusual occur- 
rence forces some new consciousness of human 
pain upon us, we de\ise all manner of expe- 
dients to drive it away. Some people have even 
[jone so far as to turn all that misery which will 
torcc itself upon their sight into a source of luxury 
and self-complacency, on the principle of enjoy- 
ing the sounds of wind, and rain, and driving sleet 
outside oui' doors, while we sit snug by our own 
fireside. Into this species of luxury the childish 
mind is initiated in sucli moral songs as the fol- 
lowing :■ — 

" How manv childrurL iii the street 
Haifnaked I behold, 
While / am cloth'd ftom head to foot, 
And cover'd from the cold." — Watts. 

The class who thus luxuriate will only read the description of the young dress-makers which we 
are about to give, to hug themselves in their own comfortable state, and to look round at their own 
blooming daughters and " Thank God." In this complacent feeling they will rest, let us do or say 
what we will; so there we leave them, and turn to those who, so far from taking any pleasure in 
such things, may put themselves to considerable trouble to drive them out of their memories; for, 
let it frankly be confessed, this paper is written with no purpose of affording mere information or 
the gratification of curiosity, but with an earnest wish to drive people out of their strongholds of 
indinerence and calculating policies, and, by bringing home to their feelings the suffering which is 
now remote and hidden, to make them rouse themselves and say, " These things shall exist no 
longer." 

Among the lulling expedients to which we resort to hush the cry of pain that begins to sound 
in our hearts, few are more successful than the plea of distance. When we hear of the hard toil 
Vol. I. -^ H 
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of the collieries or the iron districts we congratu- 
late ourselves that we do not live in a coal county, 
or that we are not obliged to take up our abode 
at Wolverhampton ; and we contrive to feel as if 
we had nothing to do with the toils and sufferings 
of the young labourers, because we are at a dis- 
tance from them. But let us not lay the flattering 
unction to our souls. Not only in nearly every large 
town in England, but here, in this very London 
where we live, in its gayest and most crowded 
streets, and more especially at this its gayest and 
most crowded season, every here and there are to 
be found houses of business, displaying at their 
windows all that is most attractive in fashion, but 
containing within their walls the victims of the 
luxury to which they minister. There, in close 
work-rooms, for fourteen, sixteen, eighteen, twenty, 
even twenty-two hours out of the twenty -four, sit 
young girk of all ages, from fourteen to twenty 
and upwards, making the dresses which are to 
figure in the park, the ball-room, or the court of the 
Queen of England. Sometimes their toil extends 
throughout the night, and for days and nights in 
succession, for a period so long that nothing short 
of the unquestionable evidence which proves the 
fact could enable us to believe that the vital ener- 
gies of human nature could hold out so long. 
There, in the very spring-time of life, in that 
which should be the happy season of bounding 
youth, young limbs are turning heavy and listless, 
rosy cheeks are blanched, heads are throbbing and 
acmng, bright eyes are growing dim, and the 
seeds of premature death, or of a life of suffering, 
perhaps of blindness, are being laid. These are 
not exaggerations; they are melancholy truths, 
and are not now disclosed for the first time. They 
were stated with earnest distinctness by Mr. 
James Grant, in an article published in the " Fe- 
males' Advocate," for January, 1841; but have 
been lately inquired into and verified by R. 
D. Grainger, Esq., one of the gentlemen em- 
ployed by government in the *^ Children's Em- 
ployment Commission." The evidence he has 
collected from medical men, from the young 
dress-makers themselves, but, above all, from 
their employers, has furnished a fund of in- 
formation on the subject which can no longer be 
questioned. All that is most valuable in his evi- 
dence, as well as in that of the other sub-com- 
missioners, has been for some time before the 
public in tiie Report of the Central Board of the 
Commissioners ; a work which, for the clearness 
of its arrangement and the brevity into which its 
mass of information is condensed, is unequalled 
in the history of parliamentary reports. A selec- 
tion from its most interesting portions, made, as 
it is understood, under the superintendence of 
Lord Ashley, has also been published in octavo.* 

* •* The Physical and Moral Condition of the Children and 
Young Persons employed in Mines and Manufactures." 
London, published for her Majesty's Stationery Office, by 
John W. Parker, West Strand. 1843. 



On the subject of the dress-makers there "was 
an excellent article in the TYtnes newspaper a 
few weeks ago, which may be regarded as a sign 
of the increasing interest which their case is ex- 
citing. The following is extracted from Mr. 
Grainger's Report : — 

It has been calculated that, besides joumeywomen working 
at their own homes, there are in London 15,000 females who 
are employed by dress-makers and milliners, of whom the 
Tcry great majority are between the ages of 16 and 25. 

The extended e^Hdence proves that the hours of work are 
inordinately long. In London there are two busy seasons : 
the principal one begins in April, and ends in July or the 
commencement of August ; the second lasts from October 
till Christmas. 

During these seasons, but especially the former, the young 
persona are, on the average, required to work 18 hours a-day, 
mcluding the time allowed for meals. " These are the hours 
in all the principal houses in town." Long as these hours 
are, they are very often exceeded. It is not uncommon to 
begin at 6, and even 5, a.m., and to go on till 2 and 3 in the 
morning ; sometimes from 4 a.m. till 12 at night. Some wit- 
nesses, who were in a position freely to state the facts, men* 
tion that they have for three months successively w^orked 20 
hours out of the 24. 

During the height of the fashionable season the time 
allotted to rest is not, on the average, more than five or sis 
hours — very frequently not more than four. A medical prac- 
titioner, who has had great insight into the system, states he 
" has known some who have oiuy two hours rest, and this 
for a month together." 

The tenour of all the evidence proves that to 
these long hours of sedentary toil health and life 
are universally sjicrificed, "If," says one wit- 
ness, an employer, " a constant accession of fresh 
hands from the country were not provided, the 
business could not be carried on." A fearful 
sugfifestion ! 

The following is the evidence of an employer, 

now in business for herself, who has been many 

years in several London houses : — 

The usual age at which young girls begin to work is from 
14 to 16 years. They very frequently come fit)m the coun- 
try', and arc then healthY and strong. The effects upon the 
health are, in the first place, lassitude and debility, ^vith loss 
of appetite ; pain in the back, either between the shoulders 
or in the loins, is universal ; should think there is not one in 
20 who does not suffer from this affection. Indigestion i» 
very common. Pulmonary affections, such as cough and 
tightness in the breath, are also frequent. Headache is very 
common ; •* you would never be in a work-room half an hour 
without some one complaining of that.'* If they become ill, 
unless it be dangerous, they must continue at their work ; 
they do this for months together ; the employers taking very 
little care of the health of the yoxmg women. If they are 
seriously ill thev must go home ; it is a very rare thing for 
them to remain fn the house. Many go into the country in 
a state threatening a fatal result, and " never return." Out 
of all the young w*omen known to witness, has known only 
one who retained her health ; believes that tliis one began 
later in life than general, at twenty.** — (Grainger's Ev., 
No. 526.) 

Perhaps it would not be impossible to fonn 
some rough estimate of how many early graves 
are filled by each wedding order, by each draw- 
ing-room, and how many humble homes are filled 
with real sorrow by the conventional assumption 
of the trappings and suits of woe in every court 
mourning ; for, on all these occasions, the toil of 
the young dress-maker is redoubled : — 

During the fashionable season, that is from April till the 
latter end of July, it fr^uently happens that the ordinary 
hours are greatly exceeded : if there is a drawing-room or 
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grand flte» or moummg to be made, it often happens that the 
work goes on for 20 hours out of the 24, occasionally all 
night. Every season, in at least half the houses of business, 
it happens that the young persons occasionally work 2Q hours 
out of the 24 twice or thnce a week. On special occasions, 
such as drawing-rooms, g^eneral mournings, and very fre- 
quently wedding orders, it is not uncommon to work all 
night : has herself worked 20 hours out of the 24 for three 
months together ; at this time she was suffering from illness, 
and the medical attendant remonstrated against the treat- 
ment she received. He wished witness to remain in bed at 
least one day longer, which the employer objected to, re- 
quired her to get up, and dismissed the surgeon. — (Grainger's 
Ev., No. 629.) 

On the occasion of the general mourning for his Majesty 
William IV. witness worked without going to bed from 4 
o'clock on Thursday morning till hal^past 10 on Sunday 
morning ; during this time witness did not sleep at all : of 
this she is certain. In order to keep awake she stood nearly 
the whole of Friday night, Saturday, and Saturday night, 
only sitting down for hau an hour for rest. Two other young 
persons worked at tho same house for the same time ; these 
two do^ed occasionally in a chair. Witness, who was then 
19, was made very ill oy this great exertion, and when on 
Sunday she went to bed she could not sleep. Her feet and 
legs were much swelled, and her feet seemed to overhang the 
shoes.— (Ibid, No. 525.) 

The former of these statements was made by a 
young person who had been ten years what is 
called a " first hand," or superintendent of the 
work-room; the latter by one who is now an 
employer. 

My opinions (says Mr. TyrrcU, surgeon to the London 
OphthaLnic and St. Thomas's Hospitals, in his work on the 
** Diseases of the Eye," vol. ii., p. 85) respectinff the a£fec- 
tions of the choroid tunic have not been formed hastily, but 
have resulted from careful and close observation of a very 
largo number of cases. They were first clearly established 
just subsequent to the universally lamented death of her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, when I had 
ample opportunity of witnessing and tracing the efects of 
congestion and inflammation of the choroid. 

At the period above aUuded to, all persons were anxious to 
evince their feeling of sorrow by assuming, as early as pos- 
sible, the conventional garb of grief ; and consequently an 
unusual quantity of work devolved upon those engaged in 
dress-making. It would answer no good purpose to detail 
hero the excessive cruelty which mercenary considerations 
induced many of the dress-makers, &c. &c., to exercise over 
their dependents and apprentices, and which led to disturb- 
ance, diminution, or destruction of vision in many of those 
poor and delicate beings. 

Of the great number of such patients who came under my 
observation at the London Ophthalmic Hospital, and elsewhere, 
in consequence of disturbances of sight, from the cause above 
mentioned, the majority were affected with muscse in various 
degi-ecs, or impaired vision ; in others symptoms of incipient 
organic change were manifest : some had marked inflamma- 
tion of the choroid and iris, mth much obscurity of vision ; 
and in a few the eyes were destroyed as visual organs, by dis- 
organization of the most delicate tunics and humours. 

The same gentleman states in evidence — 

A fair and delicate girl, about 17 years of a^e, was brought 
to witness in consequence of total loss of vision. Bhe had 
experienced the train of symptoms which liave been detailed, 
to the fullest extent. On examination both eyes were found 
disorganized, and recovery, therefore, was hopeless. She had 
been an apprentice as a cbress-maker at the west end of the 
town ; and some time before her vision became affected her 
general health had been materially deranged from too close 
confinement and excessive work. 'The immediate cause of 
the disease in tlie eye was excessive and continued applica- 
tions to making mourning. She stated that she had been 
compelled to remain without changing her dress for nine days 
and nights consecutively ; that during this period she had 
been permitted only occasionally to rest on a mattress placed 
on tlie floor for an hour or two at a time ; and that her meals 
were placed at her side, cut up, so that as little time as pos- 
sible should be spent in their consumption. Witness regrets 



that he did not, in this and a few other cases nearly as fla- 
grant and distressing, induce the sufferers to appeal to a jury 
for compensation. — {Grainger's Ev., No. 624.) 

From the testimony of eleven medical men to 
the pernicious effects of the protracted toil that 
has been described we extract the following: — 

Mr. Devonald, Great Titchfield-street : — Is a medical prac- 
titioner. Has for twenty years been in the habit of attending 
many yoimg persons in the dress-making and milUneiy busi- 
ness. In the ]3usy season the time allowed for rest is gene- 
rally not more than four hours, often three ; has known some 
who have only two hours' rest, and this for a month together. 
At this time is attending two young women, one of whom 
told witness that she had not more than two hours' rest each 
night for a fortnight. Is fearful this patient will die. They 
go on with these hours till they are knocked up ; if this is 
continued, as it frequently is, for a length of time, the con- 
stitution receives a shock from which it never recovers. Has 
had ample opportunity of watching many of these cases for a 
long time : the young persons so i^ectcd may leave off work 
&r a period, they may go into the country to their friends, 
** but they never regam their health." Has known several 
who have married : has attended them for years, and has seen 
them labouring under various nervous and other affections ; 
their health and strength are gone. The young dress- makers 
who are subject to these long hours suffer invariably from, 
palpitation of the heart and indigestion ; ** they are com- 
pletely disorganized. ' ' Has known numbers of young healthy 
women who in this way have been reduced to a permanent 
state of debility. Many of them die, especially from con- 
sumption. Many of them, after their health has been 
ruined, are compelled to give up the business. 

In consequence of these injurious effects they lose their 
appetite ; and at a time when they, from this cause, require 
good and varied diet, they are frequently provided only with 
coarse and therefore improper food. They are mostly fed 
upon cold mutton, which frequently they cannot eat : bread 
and cheese are often provided for supper. The only tlunga 
they can take ore tea, and bread and butter, and on these 
many of the young persons principally live. 

The sleeping-rooms are frequently very insufficient ; some 
sleep in kitchens, some in attics. They are often most 
croir^'ded ; has himself seen five in one bed in an attic. Has 
known one house where the young women worked in a per- 
fectly dark kitchen, which was l^hted night and day with 
gas. Attended two young persons who worked m this room. 

If any of them become ul, the principals, if they find in two 
or three days that they are not able to work, require them to 
go home to tlieir friends ; if they have no friends, they are 
obliged to allow them to remain for a longer time. 

Wlany of these young woman, owing to the hard treatment 
they receive, lose their virtue; **they could do anything 
rather than return to such labour." As a great number of 
them come from the country, and have no immediate friends 
in London, they are exposed in a peculiar degree to the 
temptations of the metropolis. Their employers, who ought 
to supply the place of their natural protectors, are in general 
indifferent to the moral evils to wnich they are exposed ; 
"religion is never thought of." In the season it is not un- 
common to work on some part of the Sunday ; has known 
instances where they have worked the whole of that day. Is 
convinced in no trade or manufactory whtitever is the labour 
to be compared to that of the young dress-makers ; no men 
work so long. It would be impossible for any animsd to work 
so continuously with so little rest. 

Having closely observed the system, and taken many notes 
of different cases, is satisfied oi the correctness of the pre- . 
. ceding statement. 

[Xole, — ^The above statement is very valuable, as Mr. De- 
vonald has had ample opportunities of observing the effects 
of dress-making, and of knowing the whole system.] — (Ibid, 
No. 626.) 

All classes of witnesses are agreed that this 
iniquitous system is totally unnecessary. There 
is abundance of unemployed dress-makers who, 
by proper management, might be obtained at a 
small cost during any temporary pressure of work ; 
and there are, also, numbers of needlewomen to 
whom the plainer parts of the work might at all 
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times be cheaply given out ; but, while no restric- 
tion of hours is enforced, employers go on work- 
ing their apprentices and other "hands" to the 
very limits of possibility, to save the additional 
cost. A few honourable exceptions there are 
who have greatly shortened their hours ; and some 
of these distinctly state that they have found their 
pecuniary interest and their sense of right were 
identical; the amount of work done having been 
actually greater in the fewer hours, because the 
young persons were able to work with energy. 
Another cause of the frequent pressure of work 
might be lessened by the ladies for whom the 
work is done. The unreasonable requisitions for 
immediate finish of large orders for dress are sure 
to entail misery, and what is called a " drive" of 
business. There is another excuse for employers 
arising from the thoughtless habits of the rich and 
feshionable, which must induce an unwillingness 
to all immediate outlay that can be avoided on the 
part of employers, and which causes the frequent 
failures in their business, which they adduce as a 
proof that they cannot afford to employ more 
hands ; the long credit required — the long delay 
in paving their bills hj ladies of fashion ; tms, and 
not the poor wages given to the joumeywomen, 
is the cause of the failure of dress-makers and 
milliners ; and, were their difficulties for ready 
money lightened by prompt attention to their just 
remuneration, one cause of the toil and sufferings 
we have described would be removed. 

Under these convictions we have received, with 
great satisfaction, the notice of the formation of 
an " Association for the Belief and Protection of 
Young Persons Employed in the Dress-making 
and Millinery Departments in London," and re- 
joice to see as sanctioning the attempt the names 
of the following influential ladies of rank : — 

The Duchesses of Norfolk, Sutherland, Hamil- 
ton, Buccleuch, Beaufort; the Marchioness of 
Cholmondeley ; Countesses of Cawdor, Clanwil- 
liam, and Galloway; the Dowager Countess of 
Essex, Lady C. Ureville, Lady W. Bentinck, 
Lady F. Egerton, Lady G. Bathurst, Lady Louisa 
Finch, Lady Francis Sandon, Viscountess Jocelyn, 
Lady Feversham, Lady Jemima Eliot, Lady Ash- 
lejr. Lady Louisa Fortescue, and an increasing list 
of other subscribers, among which is that of Mrs. 
Grainger, the lady of the sub-commissioner from 
whose evidence we have quoted. 

This association may lead to results of great 
importance, but, before any effectual remedy can 
be applied to evils and wi-ongs so great as those 
whicn now exist, the legislature must be moved 
to interfere. The principle has now been recog- 
nised that childhood and youth are in need 



of, and are entitled to, legal protection ; but 
there is, amongst the youngest class, one which 
claims an especial protection. This class con- 
sists of the apprentices. Apprenticeship has 
become in many trades a grievous slavery. Seve- 
ral of the reports in the Children's Employment 
Conunission might be cited to show that sWery 
is not too strong a term to use. A reference may, 
in particular, be made to the description of the 
apprentices of the nailers in the east of Scotland, 
by B. H. Franks, Esq.; but, above all, to the 
startling details of the state of things in the great 
iron manufacturing districts round Wolverhamp- 
ton, given by B. H. Home, Esq., in his reports, 
supported by the evidence of upwards of four 
hundred witnesses selected by him from all 
classes. The description of the state of the dress- 
makers discloses the same system of oppres- 
sion, differing in manner, but the same in fact. 
Young, helpless, and defenceless creatures are, 
in all these cases, made for a certain term the 
property of their employers, who exercise over 
them a power, which, so long as it stops short of 
the sudden or violent extinction of life, is irre- 
sponsible; that it does, in multitudes of instances, 
inflict death by the slower but far more cruel 
means of fatigue and exhaustion, cruelty and 
neglect of all kinds, is now proved. Mr. Grain- 
ger's details distinctly show that among the 
dress-makers all begin as apprentices ; that while 
apprentices, they are entirely under the control 
of their employers, to whom they have paid a 
premium; that meir hours of work being unlimited, 
and the interest of the employers being to get as 
much work out of them as tney can, the conse- 
quences follow which we have described. Those 
whose term of apprenticeship has expired have 
next to go through a second term of. unpaid 
labour, as " improvers,*' and, having also paid a 
premium for the instruction they expect to receive 
in this capacity, they also are in the power of their 
employers, and are obliged to work to the utmost 
limits of vital endurance or lose the sum they 
have staked. Against these two classes of com- 
pulsory labourers the free journey women have to 
contend ; and, as there are abundance of unem- 
ployed hands, they are under the necessity of 
complying with the hard conditions offered, or of 
losin£f their situations. That the case would be 
greatly ameliorated if the apprentices and young 
"improvers" were protected by law is evident; 
and the public will look to Lord Ashley to con- 
tinue the good work he has begun, and to force 
the consideration of their case on the attention of 
the legislature. 
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NE fiiie afternoon, 
as I was Ipaving 
the Suffolk-street 
Gallery, I encoun- 
tered an old ac- 
quaintance ; one 
Stubbs, whom I 
had not seen for 
seven or eight 
years, and instead 
of an unpretend- 
ing quiet air, both 
in costume and 
deportment, which 
were his charac- 
teristics (if it could 
be said he had any) 
when I last saw 
him, there was a jauntiness in his manner which 
flashed about him, and played off (like elec- 
tricity) at the end of a fashionable cane; together 
with a profusion of hair, which he shook with 
the regality of a lion, from under cover of a 
wide-brimmed Paris nap, an amazingly broad 
turn-down of shirt collar, and a small patch of 
manhood on the nether lip, all of which more than 
at first half concealed him from my recognition. 
" Bless my eyes. Smudge, I am glad to see you!" 
said he, grasping me heartily by the hand, at the 
same time keeping the length of his arm stiffly 
between us (probably that I might be able to scan 
his whole length, which he was posing effec- 
tively); " have you anything here?" 

" 1 am not sufficiently confident," I answered, 
" to attempt exhibiting my humble essays ; and. 




though I have not seen you for so long a time, I 
have always looked, but in vain, for your name, 
not only here but at the other galleries. How is 
it ?" I continued ; " you must have had many 
chances of Improving yourself, besides (as I have 
been informed) an intimacy with one or two 
painters of creditable character." 

To these observations Stubbs replied with a 
series of laughs, concluding with, *' Smudge, you 
are a perfect infant! a regular innocent! So 
youVe look'd for my name, nave you ? that's ca- 
pital I " " Surely," said I, in a voice one key 
above my general tone, " my education has not 
been so strangely neglected but that I can deci- 

Sher the monosyllabic difficulty of your name, 
Ir. Stubbs? And if I" 

" Mum!" interrupted he, glancing quickly 
around him, ''Mum, old boy. It's now five years 
since I made up my mind mat there never could 
be a niche in the temple of fame for Joe Stubbs. 
I have, therefore, changed my name." 

" Changed your name ! " 

" Most assuredly," he continued, '' and have 
thus given a chance to future generations, when- 
ever inclined to enter that said temple, to gaze at 
and ponder on the vera effigies of yours, most sin- 
cerely, Alphonso M'Intosh Montague Vernon.'* 

At this lofty peroration he bowed, and, taking 
my arm, said, " How are you engaged this even- 
ing ? shall I come and take a cigar with you at 
your lodgings ? I must have a chat about old 
times, and let you into a few moves of the new 
ones. I'll compare Stubbs with Vernon, and 
illustrate the difference between the antique and 
the modern." 
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On this I eagerly gave him my card, and he 
instantly fixed his visit for nine that night, apolo- 
gizing that a peculiar engagement would detain 
him until that hour. This information^e conveyed 
by marked emphasis, accompanied by a stroke of 
the chin and an upward gaze at St. Martin's 
steeple. 

At nine came Alphonso M'Intosh Montague 
Vernon (for, as he had cast off all of Stubbs, I 
must henceforth speak of him by his assumed 
name), and was soon upon as cosey terms with 
my sofa as if it had been manufactured for his sole 
gratification; and whilst I was getting out cigars 
and spirits, and desiring my good landlady's 
diamond edition of a maid-servant to fetch some 
water from the nearest pump (a part of the pro- 
ceedings noticed by him as being an essential on 
a warm evening), ne had gradually divested him- 
self of coat and cravat, and had most luxuriously 
undressed for the part he was about to enact. 
He then lighted a cigar, exhaled its fragrance 
through his nostrils, and pronouncing it a " slap- 
up sort," finished that portion of his evening's 
exhibition by breathing the smoke from his mouth 
in small curling rings. 

Whilst thus employed he delivered himself as 
follows : — 

" No man ought to be admitted to excellence 
in art if he be unhappy. You may depend 
upon it, old fellow, a placid temperament and a 
sound sense of the jovial are as necessary to 
perfection as the very appliances of colour. 
You have but to entertain a powerful notion of 
dignity, and what if poverty screw you up into 
a corner, you may there encourage, cultivate, ulti- 
piately deyour, and thus fatten on the ideas of 
your own vastness; and though the icy hand 
which drove you into its cell relax not one fibre 
of its despotic strength, still, in hurried accents, 
talk of yourself to yourself, and flatter your 
language in the act. A man might do so without 
even the slightest scintillation of respectability." 

Any observer would at that moment have ima- 
gined that I had been the relator of, and he the 
listener to, something intensely humorous, for, on 
concluding, he fell into a genuine laugh, whilst I, 
merely smiling from sympathjr, stared at him for 
some time ; at length I exclaimed, " You are a 
clever fellow, but your philosophy is extraordinary ; 
most probably, for want of a clear understanding 
on my part, it has the same effect upon me as a 
sleight-of-hand trick ; I see it here, then there, 
then gone altogether — again in sight, and yet I 
cannot follow it." To which he answered by an 
echo to his last laugh, and then, assuring me that 
I was a perfect infant and a regular innocent, he 
commenced another edition of grog and philosophy 
together. 

" Now, yours is not a bad-looking head, my 
boy, but why do you not make the best of it? 
" Excuse me," said he, looking steadily and 
seriously at me, '* there's more in this garniture 



than you can be aware of, or you would not have 
neglected it ;" saying whidi he put down his cigar, 
whilst with each hand he arranged the thick hair 
that fell upon his shoulders, and then continued : 
" The portraits of Raffaelle, Vandyke, Titian, and 
many other fixst-rate fellows in our line, are repre- 
sented as having long hair ; well, the world know 
them, when, possibly, they do not you ; but then 
you do advantage to yourself, I contend, by wear- 
ing your thatch after the fashion of theirs; thus, 
by imitating them (in that particular), quoting 
their names in fact, thrusting them in whenever 
an opening occurs, many people, at last, in the 
fluster of bewilderment, often let fall the great 
names just mentioned, and, in their confusion^ are 
as likely (from having received them from you) 
to pick yours up as either of the nobs ; d'ye see 
that?" 

Before I could acquiesce in or differ from my 
friend in word or look, he was on the wing again, 
and continued : " There is more puffing for the 
head than any other part of the person ; it conies 
from the head and goes to the head, from the 
North Pole to Beachy Head ; it is the head and 
front of every advertisement, whether its burthen 
be lion's marrow or pearl milk; the external 
adornment of the captU vivum is a magnificent 
bait. Look but at the flourishing state of the 
head-dresses, do not their own overflowing crops 
prove its efficacy ? They ancle for the weakness 
of others and catch themselves upon the same 
hook. I marvel much that an impost has not been 
flxed upon hair beyond a certain growth : a tithe 
of the produce of the Macassar-manured fields 
would realise no inconsiderable income. Encou- 
rage it, Smudge ; follow my example, old fellow ; 
and, furthermore, should you get an invitation to 
dinner, think how assistmg it is in lionizing, 
during your petty dynasty as the artist, to be 
able to make passes with your fingers, and talk 
of the poetry of the art. l)'ye see that ? That's 
the system. Smudge, you are an innocent." 

I was more than pleased with Vernon's vivacity ; 
and seeing that his vein of oratory was showing 
itself in stronger marks, whilst I laughed with him, 
could not help thinking that, if I attempted to keep 
pace with him in imitating the garniture (as he 
called it) of his head, it would be highly neces- 
sary to guard against making such alterations with 
the interior as his fast drinking would inevitably 
lead to. 

I endeavoured to lead him into a notice of one 
or two productions of my own that had been put 
aside (though not out of sight), to make dear 
room for our carousal | this I attempted, not (I 
beg it to be believed) from a curiosity to glean 
his opinions upon my abilities, but solely to re- 
ceive advice, and to see how far he had advanced 
in the theory of his art ; that is, by educinaj re- 
marks worthy of reflecting upon, not caring about 
the sort of advice (however kindly meant) he had 
been so liberally dispensing since the commence- 
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ment of his visit. I was, however, unsuccessful 
in bringing him to anything like steady conver- 
sation on that point, as whatever I brought out 
he merely glanced at and shot from just as sud- 
denly, talking of the necessity of drawing out a 
knowledge of anatomy, and invariably winding 
up, or, as it were, sealing, his sentences with a 
reference to the Florentine, Boman, and Venetian 
schools, than which nothing could be more foreign 
than the domestic style I aimed at. At length, 
just as he was about to withdraw his illustrious 
person from my humble apartment, I showed him 
a picture Vhich I had had the good fortune to 
purchase for a small sum, and, having studied it 
well, was now willing to part with it. 

" It's very fair," said Vernon, with a patro- 
nising kind of scrutiny ; " a Spanish friar ?^' 

" No, no,'* said I, interrupting him, " it's Ita- 
lian, and, I have been assured, by Carravagio. 
The subject is St. Peter ; do you not see the key 
in his hand?" 

" Certainly," he continued, " certainly it is ; 
how ridiculous of me not to see it at once. I'm 
afraid my grog has been too strong ; however, I 
can partljr excuse myself from the absence of re- 
finement in the head : it wants dignity. You see, 
i^y t)oy, this said Carravagio was one of the 
Neapolitan school, a painter who took common 
models without idealizing sufficiently; there is 
something wrong, too, about the drawing of the 
nose. As he is, nevertheless, an esteemed master, 
if you desire to sell it, I'll' bring a friend of mine 
who is better acquainted with the market for these 
sort of things than I am, a damn'd clever fellow ; 
his name is Kidd, Mr. Greybome Kidd. I must 
introduce you at the first opportunity." I thanked 
him for his kind intentions, and we parted for 
that night. 

I became curiously puzzled, as I reflected, for 
several successive days after Vernon's visit, upon 
the very extraordinary change which seven years 
had wrought in him. The more I pondered over 
what I recollected of his conversation, and endea- 
voured to recal the ci-devant Stubbs, and place 
him in juxtaposition with Vernon, the greater my 
curiosity became to see him again, and that, too, 
in his own domicile — the whereabouts of which 
his card, given me at parting, indicated to be the 
neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square. I soon had 
my hand on the knocker of his street door, which 
was ornamented with two shining brass plates and 
a dull one. The larger of the brilliants ostenta- 
tiously informed every one tliat Mr. Alphonso M. 
Montague Vernon occupied the most aristocratic 
part of the establishment; the other, most quaintly 
explicit, conveyed at once to the inquiring eye 
the fact that " Dodd, Tailor," was the next item 
of consequence dwelling therein ; whilst the last, 
in quiet dinginess, only said, or one might rather 
imagine sighed, " Tipper." 

Now, whatever profession, calling, or otherwise, 
the modest Tipper might have followed, certain it 



was to me that there was more independence 
mixed with the humihty of that plate than the 
furbished gaiety of its flaring neighbours. " Poor 
fellow !" I exclaimed to myself, ** he cannot, pro- 
bably, aflbrd to assert a right to his surname — can- 
not show himself a Tipper to the slipshod boy 
whose duties called him on tiptoe every morning, 
to polish his master and the first floor.'* 

I found my youth at home, and could not, for 
some considerable time, understand whether or 
not he was pleased at my visit; he had said 
that he was glad to see me, and appeared so at 
the moment he gave me welcome. I did not, 
however, carry out his first observation. A 
fidgetty moving about the room, and occasionally 
a silent full stop, were at length suddenly removed 
by his exclaiming, "Have you dined, old boy?" 

Upon my satisfying him that it was my usual 
habit to dine eaily, he continued : " Well, then, 
as no absolute necessity compels me to regard my 
old and respected friend Smudge as a stranger, I'll 
finish a little aflfair which I had commencea before 
your arrival." Saying which, he moved some dra- 
pery attached to his lay figure, and took from its 
concealment a half-eaten pork pie, and a pint pot, 
the contents of which had received about the same 
attentions ; to the finishing which items he applied 
himself without further remark, only varying his 
operation by directing my attention to some 
sketches and beginnings of pictures arranged in 
diflferent parts of his room. 

This gave me an excellent opportunity to ob- 
serve more closely than otherwise • one or two 
things which probably would have escaped me ; 
for his apartment was so crowded with costumes, 
pieces of ancient armour, oriental slippers, with 
here an old sword and there a curious pipe, to 
each of which was attached a legend. The pipe 
had belonged to Tippoo Saib, the sword to Ra- 
leigh, and the slippers to some Persian prince, 
whose name I had never heard, and was, therefore, 
not caught up sufficiently to be remembered. 
Upon the table which constituted his "festive 
board" were several cards, lying in that off-hand 
style of disorder in which they had been appa- 
rently thrown by the different visitors. 

Pointing to these fractions of a directory, I ob- 
served, " I can now more particularly comprehend 
your caution against being found at your refresh- 
ment, seeing that you are liable to so many 
visitors." 

" Ha ! ha ! that's part of my system," said Ver- 
non, as he fell back in his chair, with the con- 
tentment and confidence of a man who had per- 
formed a full duty to himself — " a touch of the 
masquerade is that — ^the fact is, my dear Smudge, 
there are very few of those names that I have 
ever seen the realities of more than once — in some 
cases never. This one, ' Lady Georgiana Cham- 
merly,' has been of essential service; I always 
keep her ladyship uppermost. This, *Sir W. 
Skinton, M.D.,' has a respectable appearance, but 
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her ladyship's the great card, though, unfortu- 
nately, she has had so many rubbings to keep 
her clean that she begins to grow faint." 

" What do you mean ?" I inquired, laughing at 
the odd mystery of what he intended to be expla- 
natory. 

" Smudge, you're a regular infant, a perfect 
innocent," he rejoined: "have you not been de- 
ceived into a belief that my visitors are many, and 
of a tip-top sort? And you ask what I mean by 
keeping these deceivers in, a respectable condition ? 
Simply this — should it. so happen that I find my- 
self suddenly faced by a stranger during the part 
you have just witnessed me enacting, I imme- 
diately apologize for the circumstance— talk about 
the loss of time in paying the commonest courtesy 
to visitors^ — the injury arising to a man of my 
profession from the attentions of friends, and the 
consequent spare moments to snatch something by 
way 01 luncheon. Now, you see that these pieces 
of pasteboard are so many dumb witnesses to this 
throw-off of mine. Her ladyship, too, in the front 
ranks, always acts as the trump-card to my trick." 

" 'Pon my word," I exclaimed, " you have an 
excellent invention !" 

" It is a sine qud non, my boy, if you go in for 
high art;" then, as if he had unintentionally 
uttered more than he had intended, he quickly 
added, " what, by the way, do you think of this?" 
turning to aQ unfinished production. " It is 
from ' Jerusalem Delivered' — the ninth canto— 
the period I have taken is when Michael de- 
scends to earth to conquer the evil spirits who 
were leagued with Soljrman in his attack upon 
the Franks. These are not like the subjects you 
handle — I say it with every respect, my aear 
friend, for your abilities ; but you must be aware 
that to treat a work of this description requires 
vast resources; here is room for conception, 
design, composition, and all the nobler requisites 
for high art." 

" There most decidedly is," I replied, and most 
sincerely was it said; for. although my genius, 
with his patronizing air of placing me in my true 
position, might not be deemed over- courteous, and 
may be an excuse for not feeling altogether in 
unison with him, yet it required no self-flattery 
to decide that he had appropriated any other than 
a true position for himsel£ Here was an awful 
daub ! certainly most awfiil ! As to what he had 
said about Solyman, Michael, and the Franks 
he might have desired to represent — he might, I 
thought, be endeavouring to deceive the world 
into a kind and Christian belief tiiat he was lend- 
ing an illustrating hand to poor unfortunate 
Tasso ; but, no — ^it was not so— he was but carry- 
ing out his principle of masquerading ; for his 
production more nearly represented a disturbance 
at the Lowther Rooms (the chief actor in the 



scene being in the somewhat novel costume of a 
merman) than the subject he had chosen. 

" It's very unfinished," I observed, as the 
mildest say-nothing about the matter. My old 
acquaintance looked at me — ^and in that act mea- 
sured my opinions and intentions. Doubtless, I 
thought, the clear blank I have uttered must be 
too chilling for his sensitive soul. I have been 
too severely apathetic towards so ardent and 
enthusiastic an aspirant for the high and difficult 
distinction of his profession. I regretted that such 
had been my conduct, and was chafing my ideas 
for an endeavour either to fill up, by apology, the 
hiatus I had indiscreetly formed, or to try my 
dexterity at getting him upon another tack, when 
he most charitably relieved me from this unplea- 
sant fix, by exclaiming, as he seized my hand, 
and most vigorously slapped me on the shoulder, 
" You are infinitely a better fellow than I took 
you for. Smudge, you're awake ; you have dis- 
covered that part of my system which I had not 
yet settled with myself to divulge to you : as it 
is so, Uie further arcana of it I snail be happy in 
explaining to you." 

" I shall be but too pleased," I replied, " to 
listen to your ingenious theories ; but I feel for 
the difficulties which you have to encounter in 
placing them in the light you desire before those 
persons to whom you must look for patronage," 

" Not at all, old boy ;" and, witli a joyous 
laugh, he added, " only let me find those who 
will take physic : I seldom fail in administering it 
The cant of high art, which the world gape at 
with such distended mouths, is my dodge ; I call 
it the grand epic swindle; for it requires no more 
ability to make an appearance in it than what is 
possessed by very humble individuals — it's only 
the style of working it out ; the same spark which 
produces a report from a child's toy cannon wiU, 
if applied to a piece of ordnance, be productive 
of a more astounding one. D'ye see that ?" 

" I certainly do ; but you must know that there 
are many persons too erudite in artistic knowledge 
to be deceived (you'll pardon me) by the mere cant 
of high art, though I am willing to allow that there 
aie unprofessional as well as professional people 
who range themselves under the banner of high art, 
possessing less knowledge and appreciation than 
those who acknowledge their ignorance of it." 

" Granted, old fellow," rejoined Vernon; "and, 
suppose you are discovered by those enabled to 
discover you, there are plenty to disbelieve them 
and sympathize for you ; as, in the commercial 
world, die larger the failure the greater the 
sensation, and, in most instances, a corresponding 
amount of sympathy for the insolvent ; so that I 
prove, my friend Smudge, my principles are 
founded on every-day nature, the best acknow- 
ledged school for either painter or poet." 
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OH 
THE LEGEND OF GERTRUDE GRAY. 

BY F. P. PALMER. 




Miss Gertrude Gray was a spinster old, 
Human vinegar, sour and cold, 
Crippled and withered, and seventy-three, 
The lonely fruit of a winter's tree, 
A mummy of virginitie ! 
And she lived at Wigglesford-under-Lyme, in a 
dwelling of " Good Duke Humphrey's time." 
In and out. 
And round about, 
Octagon chimneys, pinnacles, bays, and the timber 

and plaster of by-gone days. 
A wood behind — a river before, with boundary walls 

well ivied o'er. 
To clothe the chinks where Time peeped through, 

year after year, to claim his due ; 
Meadow and mansions all her own : there she lived 
unseen, unknown. 

Save by the bailiff. Big Humphrey Crooke, 
'1 he serving-maid, the one-eyed cook, 
And the serving-man, Tall Adam Brooke ; 
And a little bow-limbed Irish priest, who came at each 

" important feast," 
To " shrive" the souls of some who were, the lamb- 
kins of his " sheep-walk" there. 
(Margery Simpkins, and Mabel Reade, the followers 
of an ancient creed.) [curiosities. 

Not that Miss Gertrude bent her knees to holy 
To Hermit's tooth, or Rosarie, 
She never whispered " Hayle Marye !" 
Nor hastened thro* the summer grass, attentive to 
the early Mass. 



She from the past received no deed. 
Sympathy, or worth, or creed. 
Ever " her will," not God's," was done ; she knew no 

heaven, nor prayed to one ; 
But 'twas *' Her will** that all should be, as under old 

Sir Willougbbie, 
Who left her (dying without kin) all without, and all 

within. 
Farm, mansion, field, and fold; clinking store of 

treasured gold. 
This squire was an old Catholic — the father fought, 

" like any brick !" 
For brave King Charles's weal and God (he felt the 

sequestrator's rod) : 
He loved his king! — he loved clear wine — damned 

Noll ! and died at 99. 

'Tis breakfast hour in Wigglesford Hall, 
And the cloth is laid 
For the stem old maid ; 
And Adam Brooke, so proper and tall. 
Gasping the urn with a feariful grin, and pointing his 

toe, proceedeth in. 
Like '* Silver Stick," with a ravenous flea in the nape 

of his neck, at the Queen's Levee : 
Meaning these digits of mine have got a hold of a 
something " rayther" hot ! 
Scarce had he said, " What a charming day ! " 
When he hears the Old Lady a comin* that way, 
'' Hoppitie-thump," as quick as rain — one with her 
club foot, and one with her cane. 
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He nins to the door 
(It was open before), 
So be straigbtens the dragget all over the floor ; 
He smooths the napkin — replaces the bread — trips at 

the fender, and bumps his head ; 
And rubbing and bowing, he runs to say, " My 
Lady ! I hopes you are well to-day !" 
" WeU! ! !"— says she—" Well! IT screams she! 
(Oh ! merciful ! what can the malady be !) 
She is purple and blue ! 
She perspires like dew ! 
" Permit me to run for the doctor ! oh! do! ** 
She growled like a bear, and groaned " Do ! if you 

dare!" 
And she turned up her sleeve till the arm was bare, 
As Richard of Gloucester had done before, to the 

death and destruction of Miss Jane Shore ; 
Whisking hoope and petticoat half-way round, and 

stamping her little bright cane on the ground. 
And her features progressed from blue to wan ; — and 
she muttered "You're devils! all devil*!! 
begone ! ! " 

Ten years ago — one fine May-day, 

When garden plots were rich with flowers. 
And gushes of warm sunlight lay 

Upon the willows, drenched with showers. 
Like kisses given in mournful hours : 
(From an old custom of the place. 
Disused and coldly drawn away, 
*Twas on the " eve of Boniface," 
Right in the middle of the May), 
A gipsie came to Gertrude Gray, 
As many years he'd done before. 
And leaned upon the old sundial that stands beside 

the corbell'd door ; 
And at the signal, she came forth, leaning upon the 

trembling wand. 
And he gave her some gifts unknown; and she, 

within his swarthy hand. 
Placed twelve broad pieces, golden bright, all glistening 
in the noonday light. 

Ten years had flown ! — a dreary ten — 

The gipsie ne'er was seen again :— 

Old things have much decayed since then ! 

•' She of the ladle," from apathy stirred, cried, ** Lawks ! 

what a fuss, for a dirty old Bird." 
(We left her there). Tall Adam Brooke looked askance 
at the one-eyed cook. 
" What !— Ralph ! is He dead ?— 

(Cookey nodded her head,) 
'' Oh ! I would that my life had been taken instead ! 
" Well-a-day ! Heart- a-day ! 
" Poor ! Poor ! Madam Gray. 
" Well may she be in this ' franziful' way !" 
" Why you see (said the cook, with an innocent look) 
" He was rummaging every comer and nook, 
" Over the plates, 
" Hopping and clattering ! 

" Under the grates 
" Screaming and chattering, 
" Stealing, confusing, destroying, and scatterin', 

*' Divin' each kettle, and roamin* each platter in. 
" He dirtied the stairs — he dirtied the cliairs — 
" And he mocked all the while we were saying our 
prayers ; 



" I can't behave wicked to things that are dumb, 
" But I promised his neck to my finger and thumb ! 
" Well ! last night, Mr. Ralph would not slumber a 

wink, 
•' Till he'd groped and surveyed all the holes of the sink ; 
" And he croak'd out to Mabey and me, who were 

brewin', 
" As much as to say, * Here ! just see what I'm doin'! * 
" And oh ! that last trick was the devil's kin's ruin ! 
" For a strange gray cat, watching all day, 

** Around the house, so wild and quick, 
** Whipped him up in a workmanlike way ; 

"And there's the way that he ' cut his stick.' 
" Mabey told Missus this momin' at five, 

" And she dropped in a fit, and after a bit, 
" She wished that ' we all were buried alive !* 
" And summat, oh ! so horrid to tell, to us poor girls 

who loved her well, 
" And served her since she came from sea, the heiress 

to Sir Willoughbie. 
" Oh, Adam Brooke ! — Oh, Adam Brooke — (he sobbed 
with the little maid and cook. 
Till their pitiful tears fell with his own, ' fizzing like 
fun ' on the warm hearthstone) — 
" She says ! she says ' she would give her soul,' 
*• If Ralph were but alive and whole, 
** To the Evil I or Good, if such there be, in Heaven, 
or Hell, or Christendie." 

(Parenthetical.) 
Adam Brook was a stealthy knave, when the brown 

old gipsie gave 
The secret gift to Gertrude Gray ; from a closet over 

the entrance way. 
This strain he heard — 

" Mark well the bird ! 
" Care, with its liberty impart, 

" Dark be thy bed, when he is dead ! 
" The fire of woe shall bum thine heart ! " 



'Tis twilight hour at Wigglesford Hall, 
The woodland stems, both short and tsdl, 
Receive the boon of the last dull light. 
Prophetic of descending night. 
And hover round the pilgrim's track. 
Like spectre forms in bivouac. 
Over the moat, and over the stream. 
Phosphorescent vapours gleam. 
Like funeral lights in an orphan's dream. 
There will be no moon to-night — 

Darkness below and mist above : 
All whose hearts and souls are light. 

Must trust in Heaven's eternal love. 



" Waak ! 
" Craaup ! ! 
" Quauk-Quaw ! ! ! 
" Quou-Wow and Quauk ! ! ! !" 
(This is the time " when spirits walk.") 
Every soul is out of bed : 
The women all scream ! 
It is not a dream — 
*Tis a boggart — a thief— or the Devil instead ! 
Miss Gertrude Gray was never undrest. 
With electrical jump, and her hoppity- thump. 
She is there on the landing along with the rest. 
Madge and Mabel are uttering pray'rs, at Humphrey's 
heels, who twitters and stares ; 
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And my lady falls on her knees — *' He is safe ! 
" My Ralph ! My Ralph ! My own dear Ralph !" 
(S.B.—Vulgo, Rafe.) 
Commencing thus, adown they go, landing and land- 
ing, to and fro. 

" He is not here ! He is not there ! " 
Eye of Crooke, and hand of maid, explore each glis- 
tening balustrade. 
And rifle every ancient stair. 
If they search, he may be yet beneath the " Moorish 
cabinet." 
No ! no ! where'er they go. 
Still the cry is far below ; 
And down they speed to the painted hall, and round 
by the old partitioned wdl, 

Pausing a*dread at the kitchen- door : 
The fire illuminates the floor. 
Glancing round by flickering fits, on covers, colan- 
ders, and spits. 
Tankards and mugs in bright array, and the steel 

corselet, which, they say. 
Was worn by the Henchman, "Valentine Bree," 

when he served his Lord in the Low Countrie, 
And lost his nose at a siege unknown, with the greater 
part of his frontal bone. 

Who shall be the first to look ? 
Why — who but the BaiUif, big Humphrey Crooke ! 
And he enters the kitchen, so warm and so wide ; 
And he whispers the lady by his side. 
Gertrude Gray, the virgin old ; her cheek is wan, she 

shivers a' cold. 
For " a bird" there is, on the broad hearth-stone ; 
but a difierent bird from " her loved*' — " her 
own" ! 
Ralph was of nocturnal hue, with pointed beak, and 

" ogles" blue. 
This " nondescript ! " is brown and gray, with his 

wings and his tail half worn away ! 
With a Toucan " snifter" and toad-like head, and 
sparkling eyes of the ruby red. 

Eastern diamonds bathed in blood. 
(Eyes half unseen, half understood.) 
" Oh ! it never is mine ! " said Gertrude Gray, 
Trembling, sighing, and turning away. 
" It's the voice and the motions," said Humphrey 

Crooke. 
" Oh, that naughty black cat !" said the terrified cook, 
" Depend on it. Madam, that Humphrey is right ; 
" But, oh ! mercy on me ! how he's changed with the 

fright I" 
" Hush ! hussey ; hush !" said " the virgin cold." 
" You lizard ! — ^you spawn of Beelzebub's fold ! — 
" You impudent besom ! — chattering*and old ! — 
*' Curse of Wigglesford ! — speak but again — 
*• And " she couldn't speak — she shook her cane. 



Lest the poor 80ul« by sin defiled, from gift of life 

should be exiled, 
Whilst on no heavenly thing it thinks, but twines 

itself in Satan's links. 



All this time the Bird was still as a druid stone on 
the Cricklowe Hill, 
Till Simpkins brought the wicker cage. 

When, like a fiend aroused from sleep. 
He clucked and snapped with helpless rage. 
And scratched the floor with thorny feet ; 
Then staggered in, with a drunken spin. 

Crying with might, *' You rogue, good night !" 
Saints above ! attend and keep 
All the host of mischief hence. 
Seeking slumbering innocence ; 



•• Father Flynn" is " the Irish priest;"— I think we 

mentioned him once before ; 
His " lodgings and board " are with Winifred Reade. 

at the "Five Ways Farm," on "Coppenhill 

Moor." 
He serves the chapel of Lady Malone, a dame from 

" the nate little Isle of our own." 
He had tippled his "punch," and "whistled his 

prayers," 
And was wending his way to the chamber stairs 

(Late indeed, for the village was gay 

At the " Statute Fair"— on that very same day). 
When — hush ! to a voice at the boundary door, and a 

terrible scream from the desolate moor ! 
All are scared ! — ^The gate's unbarred ! 
A form " in white " flits thro' the yard ! 
Is it a " nun !" or a " bleeding page," with a dirk in 

his ribs, as you see on the stage ? 

'Tis — Little Mabel Reade 1— I ween. 

And she faints full length on the oaken screen ! 
Cold she lies — ^and lily-pale — but they ticWe her 

throat with some rosemary ale. 
And she soon revives, and she tells them " her tale :" 
" First — of the death of the luckless Daw — how he 

returned from the Lord knows where ! 
Of the lady's terrible wish ! !— " Oh Law ! " squeaks 

Widow Reed, with shiver and stare ; 
How Madam Grey was never undrest, and never re- 
turned again to bed. 
Till the new-found bird was safe at rest on the velvet 

stool by her canopy head ; 
How — at eleven (by St. Gundulph's bell) they all had 

rushed to their lady's door. 
Where curses and groans were heard ! — as well — as a 

trotting and hobbling all over the floor ! 
With a capering " more liker" hoofs than legs — and 

a mortal odour of ancient eggs ! 
Crooke opened the door — he saw no one there, but 

the sleepy bird on the old arm-chair. 
And my lady ! abed, " stark out of her wits ! " 

Like a new bom " babby" a'sucking her thumb : 
Her mouth and her eyes convulsed in fits. 

And " as deaf as a bucket," and " blind and dumb ! " 



'Tis " twelve !" — at Lady Gertrude's door: down on 

their knees, by two, by four- 
Margery Simpkins — Simon Lees — (the poaching 
covey what tends the bees) ; 

Humphrey Crooke, Moses Brightei and Silvester 
Jones, the acolyte ; 

And Benjamin Dabbs, in time of need, aroused from 
sleep by Mabel Reade, 

Awaiting the bidding of " Father Flynn," who is 
garbed and prepared, and hath entered in. 

The Daw hath aroused him, he shifts his place, " stand- 
ing at ease** with an air of grace. 

In one of the chamber's wealthiest nooks, on an ele- 
gant pile of foreign books i 

Says Father Flymi aloud (says he), " Be as still ' as a 
bell,' at the pripirashun. 

" Exorcism is a ceremo-nie ! '* The juice of it all is 
the conjurashun ! 
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" The devil is here himself/ " says he ; " Oh ! sorrow's 
the twist he'll get wid me ! '* 
Thus he speaks^ and thereupon 
He reads a charm from sainted John. 
And scarcely uttered were the words — 
When loud and loud a Bedlam shout 

Of Daemons echoed round about. 
With clapping, like^the wings of birds : 
Wild were the cries ! 
" Arise ! 
" Arise ! 
** Brothers ! a Prize ! a Prize ! a Prize ! 
'* Earth may strive ! — Hell shall win." 
" Mind your own business ! Paddy Flynn !" 

All is dark in the lady's room, smothered iire, and 

clamour and fume — 
Lightning, tremour, and odours vile — laughter and 

hellish mirth the while ; 
Blasphemy, and words of shame, and crackling of a 

creeping flame. 
Never was heard such a wierdly sound ; each one lies 

with his nose to the ground ; 
Till Father Flynn is the first to rise, with hie whisker 

singed, and a pair of eyes 
Such as are worn at Horselydown, at a slashing 
" mill," with a " hundred" down. 

" I'm kilt ! entirely, my dears !** (says he), 

" Oh ! here's the broth of a job ! for me I 

" Silvester Jones ! be lookin', my dear ! 

" Do you snift fresh air ? is the morning clear ?" 
All arose — save the one-eyed cook. " It's a beautiful 

morning!" said Mister Crooke, 
" Bless my heart ! how the time has gone ! It's striking 

' seven !* and I thought it ' one !' 
" Father Flynn ! have they used you so f your hea- 
venly face is black and blue ! " 
" Ay ! true for yees all ! I've a wicked blow ! Sure 

I'd hould iv their tails, and I grappled with two ! 
'• In the divarshins, I dropped my. ' stole,' and I 

wonder they didnit pick up ray soul ! " 



The Daw hath fled !— 
Upon the bed 
A blackened heap of cinder lies ! 

The roof is shivered over-head. 
The casement all in ruin lies. 
How — the village ran to see 

The closing of the mystery — 
And, of the rest, I must not say — 

This is " the Legend of Gertrude Gray ! '* 

XPILOOUE. 

The maids and the men are scattered wide — Hum- 
phrey Crooke lies underground. 
Mabel Reade is a mariner's bride, and he carries salt- 
butter to Nootka Sound. 
Margery Simpkins is quite insane — Alas ! *tis in a 
pensive way — 

You or I, 

Would droop and cry. 
To hear her tell of her by-gone day ; 
But she lives with those who sddom feel, in the nice 
bare walls of a new bastile ; [" cruel," 

Where " cruel" means " kind*' — and '* kind" is 
And bliss I is a fragment of water- gruel. 



Father Flynn, in mirthful dreams and ruddy health, 
one Christmas tide. 

Was nodding in his wicker chair, and there without a 
murmur died ! 

Lady Malone and Sir Benedict Hone (her graceless 
nephew), and Lord Torbay, 

Have left their tenants and lands alone, and are hic- 
cupping now in Biscay Bay, 

Wending southward to bathe their shins, and to 
glean a few additional sins. 



Wigglesford Hall is closed for aye ! 
The oak and the elm are all cut down : — 
A gentleman came, last midsummer-day. 
With "his pen and his book," and it "Fell to the 
Crown ! " 



THE OLD MAN AT THE GATE. 

BY THE EDITOR. 




?J Surrey, some three 
miles from Chertsey, is 
a quiet, dull, seques- 
tered nook,calledShep- 
perton Green. Whe- 
ther the new philan- 
thropy of new pauper 
laws hath, of late years, 
sought out the spot, I 
know not. At the time 
whereof I write, the 
olden charity dwelt in 
an old workhouse — a 
primitive abiding-place 
for the broken plough- 
man, the palsied shep- 
herd, the old, old pea- 
sant, for whom nothing 
more remained in this 



world but to die. The governor of this abode of 
benevolence dwelt in the lower part of the build- 
ing, and therein, as the village trade might fluc- 
tuate, made or mended shoes. Let the plain truth 
be said — the governor was a cobbler. Within a 
stone's cast of the workhouse, was a little white 
gate swung between two hedge- banks in the road 
to Chertsey. Here, pass when you would, stood 
an old man, whose self-imposed office it was to 
open the gate; for the which service the passen- 
ger would drop some small benevolence in the 
withered hand of the aged peasant. This man 
was a pauper — one of the almsmen of the village 
workhouse. 

There was a custom — whether established by 
the governor aforesaid^ or by predecessors of a 
vanished century, I know not — that made it the 
privilege of the oldest j)auper to stand the porter 
at the gate ; his perquisite, by right of years, the 
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halfpence of the rave pedestrian. As the senior 
died, the living senior succeeded to the office. 
Now the gate — and now the grave. 

And this is all the history ? All. The story 
is told — ^it will not bear another syllable. The 
"Old Man" is at the gate; the custom which 
places him there has been made known, and with 
it ends the narrative. 

How few the incidents of life — how multitudi- 
nous its emotions ! How flat, monotonous may 
be the circumstance of daily existence, and yet how 
various the thoughts which spring from it! Look 
at yonder landscape, broken into hill and dale, 
with trees of every hue and form, and water wind- 
ing in silver threads through velvet fields. How 
beautiful — ^for how various ! Cast your eye over 
that moor; it is flat and desolate — ^barren as 
barren rock. Not so. Seek the soil, and then, 
with nearer gaze, contemplate the wondrous 
forms and colours of the thousand mosses growing 
there; give ear to the hum of busy life sounding 
at every root of poorest grass. Listen ! Does 
not the heart of the earth beat audibly beneath 
this seeming barrenness — audibly as where the 
corn grows and the grape ripens ? Is it not so 
with the veriest rich and the veriest poor ? — ^with 
the most active and with apparently the most inert? 

That *^01d Man at the Gate" has eighty years 
upon his head-eighty years, covering it with natural 
reverence. He was once in London — only once. 
This pilgrimage excepted, he has never journeyed 
20 miles from the cottage in which he was bom ; of 
which he became the master ; whereto he brought 
his wife ; where his children saw the light, and 



their children after ; where many of them died ; 
and whence, having with a stout soul, fought 
against the strengthening ills of poverty and old 
age, he was thrust by want and sickness out, and, 
with a stung heart, he laid his bones upon a 
workhouse bed. 

Life to the " Old Man" has been one long patli 
across a moor — a flat, unbroken journey ; the eye 
uncheered, the heart unsatisfied. Coldness and 
sterility have compassed him round. Yet, has he 
been subdued to the blankness of his destiny ? 
Has his mind remained the unwrit page that 
schoolmen talk of — ^has his heart become a clod ? 
Has he been made by poverty a moving image — 
a plough-guiding, corn-thrashing instrument ? 
Have not unutterable thoughts sometimes stirred 
within his brain — ^thoughts that elevated, yet con- 
fused him with a sense of eternal beauty — coming 
upon him like the spiritual presences to the shep- 
herds ? Has he not been beset by the inward and 
mysterious yearning of the heart towards the un- 
known and the unseen ? He has been a plough- 
man. In the eye of the well-to-do, dignified with 
the accomplishments of reading and writing, of 
little more intelligence than the oxen treading the 
glebe. Yet, who shall say that the influence of 
nature — that the glories of the rising sun may not 
have called forth harmonies of soul from the rustic 
drudge, the moving statue of a man ! 

That worn-out, threadbare remnant of huma- 
nity at the gate ; age makes it reverend, and the 
inevitable — shall inevitable be said? — injustice of 
the world, invests it with majesty; the majesty of 
suflfering meekly born©, and meekly decaying. 
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" The poor shall never cease out of the land." 
,This text the self-complacency of competence 
loveth to quote : it hath a melody in it, a lulling 
sweetness to the selfishness of our nature. Hun- 
ger, and cold, and nakedness, are the hard portion 
of man; there is no help for it; rags must flutter 
about us; man, yes, even the strong man, his 
only wealth (the wealth of Adam) wasting in his 
bones, must hold his pauper hand to his brother 
of four meals per diem ; it is a necessity of nature, 
and there is no help for it. And thus some men 
send their consciences to sleep by the chinking of 
their own purses. Necessity of evil is an ex- 
cellent philosophy, applied to everybody but — 
ourselves. 

These easy souls will see nothing in our " Old 
Man at the Gate " but a pauper, let out of the 
workhouse, for the chance of a few halfpence. 
Surely, he is something more ? He is old; very 
old. Every day, every hour, earth has less claim 
in him. He is so old, so feeble, that even as you 
look he seems sinking. At sunset, he is scarcely 
the man who opened the gate to you in the 
morning. Yet there is no disease in him — none. 
He is dying of old age. He is working out that 
most awful problem of life — slowly, solemnly. 
He is now, the badged pauper — and now, in the 
unknown country with Solomon ! 

Can man look upon a more touching solemnity? 
There stands the old man, passive as a stone, 
nearer, every moment, to churchyard clay! It 
was only yesterday that he took his station at the 
gate. His predecessor held the post for two 
years; he too daily, daily dying — 

" Till like a clock, worn out with eating time, 
The weary wheels of life at length stood still,** 

How long will the present watcher survive ? 
In that very uncertainty — ^in the very hoariness 
of age which brings home to us that uncertainty — 
there is something that makes the pauper sacred; 
for, in the course of nature, is not the oldest man 
the nearest to the angels ? 

Yet, away from these thoughts, there is re- 
verence due to that old man. What has been his 



life? A war with suffering. What a beautifiil 
world is this! How rich and glorious! How 
abundant in blessings — ^great and little — ^to thou- 
sands! What a lovely place hath God made it; 
and how have God's creatures darkened and out- 
raged it to the wrong of one another! Well, 
what had this man of the world? What stake, as 
the effrontery of selfishness has it ? The wild-fox 
was better cared for. Though preserved some 
day to be killed, it was preserved until then. 
What did this old man inherit ? Toil, incessant 
toil, with no holiday of the heart : he came into 
the world a badged animal of labour ; the pro- 
perty of animals. What was the earth to lum? 
—a place to die in. 

" The poor shall never cease out of the land." 
Shall we then, accommodating our sympathies to 
this hard necessity, look serenely down upon the 
wretched ? Shall we preach only comfort to our- 
selves from the doomed condition of others ? It 
is an easy philosophy ; so easy there is but little 
wonder it is so well exercised. 

But " The Old Man at the Gate " has, for 
seventy years, worked and worked; and what his 
closing reward ? The workhouse. Shall we not, 
some of us, blush crimson at our own world- 
successes, considering the destitution of our 
worthy, single-hearted fellows ? Should not afflu- 
ence touch its hat to " The Old Man at the Gate " 
with a reverence for the years upon him ; he — 
the bom soldier of poverty, doomed for life to 
lead life's forlorn hope, always scarred, yet alwavs 
escaping ? Thus considered, surely Dives should 
unbonnet to Lazarus. 

To our mind, the venerableness of age made 
" The Old Man at the Gate" something like a 
spiritual presence. He was so old, who could 
say how few the pulsations of his heart between 
him and the grave ! But there he was with a 
meek happiness upon him ; gentle, cheerfuL He 
was not built up in bricks and mortar ; but was 
still in the open air, with the sweetest influences 
about him; the sky — the trees — the green sward, 
— ^and flowers with the breath of God in them ! 



SONG FOR JUNE. 
Comb, come, the ruddy rose 

Is blushing on the tree ; 
And lily buds unclose 

Their bosoms to the bee. 
The gleesome world is young 

In Summer's laughing beam, 
And sweet the silver tongue 

Of ev'ry running stream. 

Ah, come — ere Winter blows 

With desolating breath 
O'er lily and the rose. 

And streams are dumb as death. 
Yet then, e'en then, my sweet — 

Ah, come, — for still in thee 
Do roses, lilies meet. 

And life-long melody. 



LIGHT AND SHADOW. 

BT CATHSRINB PARR. 

— It was but a moment, a shadow came o'er 
The path of the sunbeam, my dream was no more ; 
No meteor wert thou, but a lowlier thing. 
The sun had illumined a dove's snowy wing ! 

Thou hadst caught from his splendour a glory of light ; 
But when shade came across thee, I knew whence thy 

flight. 
O type of earth's genius ! outshining its birth 
Till the shadow revealeth its kindred to earth. 

O type of earth's genius ! thou white-bosomed dove, 
As thy glory passed from thee, so passed not my love. 
To my vision less bright, to my spirit more dear, 
When I knew thou wert kindred in love and in fear. 



Ill 



THE MODERN CRUSOE OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 

BY ROBERT POSTANS. 



Any one, casting his eye over the eastern hemi- 
sphere of our planet, will, if his search be diligent, 
chscover, in about the 37th degree of southern 
latitude, and the 77th of eastern longitude, two 
small specks in the wide waste of waters of the 
Indian Ocean, as near as may be midway between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the coast of New 
Holland. 

These islands are known to mariners by the 
names of St. Paul's and Amsterdam, and may be 
seen, in clear weather, at twenty or thirty miles 
distance, rearing their lofty heads, like twin 
giants, far above the turbulent billows which 
surround them. On a bright sunny morning, in 
the month of December, 1820, the height of the 
southern summer, the Honourable East India 
Company's ships the Marchioness of Ely and 
Lady Campbell were on their outward passage 
to China, distant from these islands about two 
hundred and fifty miles, holding their steady 
course over the swelling sea, like two trusty 
friends who had consorted, on a dreary path, for 
the double purpose of company and protection. 

A diiference of opinion had existed, for some 
day^, between the two captains respecting the 
longitude, and, it being the occasional practice of 
seamen to *^ sight " these islands to ascertain the 
correctness of their time, it was agreed between 
them to spend a day or two in the examination of 
the geological structure and other curiosities of 
their seldom-trodden shores. We also promised 
ourselves a day's sporting with the hogs, wild 
fowl, seals, &c., with which they are said to 
abound. 

The breeze proved variable, and it required 
several days to reach them; we were no longer in 
those regions where the trade winds blow their 
healthful breezes, scattering plenty round the 
earth, their steadiness becoming a proverb in the 
exact reverse of our own. With us, " As change- 
able as the wind," is a common expression, not 
more trite than tr\ie; while the native of those 
smiling climes may compare the constancy of his 
mistress to the wind, and convey a compHment by 
the comparison. 

At length the ships made the land, and dropped 
their anchors on the eastern side of the island 
of St. Paul's, about a mile from the shore, in a 
sandy substance, having much the appearance of 
wet gunpowder, this being the only place ships 
can anchor with any degree of safety. 

We soon hoisted out the boats and rowed for 
the shore. Vlaming, the Dutch navigator, appears 
to have visited these islands as early as 1697, 
giving the name of Amsterdam to the northern- 
most, and the southern, and large^, St. Paul's, 
which latter extends in a north-west and south- 
easterly direction eight or ten miles, and is about 



five miles in breadth. Opposite to the place 
where we had anchored the ships, on the east side 
of the island, we found an entrance to a large cir- 
cular basin, through which the sea ebbs and flows, 
and across the throat of this inlet there is a bar. 
This lagoon, or basin, is evidently the crater of an 
exhausted volcano ; the bar is composed of large 
rounded pebbles, and has more the appearance of 
a work of art than a production of nature. The 
narrow opening is about a pistol-shot wide into 
the basin alluded to, and in which a great many 
seals were found playing. The tide rushes through 
this inlet with great velocity ; at half-ebb there is 
great difficulty in getting boats over the bar, 
which, however, once passed, the basin, or lagoon, 
is entered immediately, where the water is as 
smooth as a lake, though the sea be raging with- 
out. A lofty bluff headland appears on each 
side the entrance, and a rock, eighty or ninety 
feet high, somewhat resembling a sugar-loaf or 
nine-pin, stands at a small distance &om the 
shore. This basin, or rather this crater of an 
extinct volcano, is between two and three miles 
in circuit, and has thirty fathoms of water in the 
middle, which depth is sustained imtil within fifty 
feet of the shore. 

All round it, except at the entrance from the 
sea, is table-land, rising, in some places, perpen- 
dicularly from the basin to an altitude varying from 
six hundred to seven hundred feet. In rowing 
round we saw smoke rising amid the stones in 
various places ; on landing we found the water 
close to the basin so hot that we could not bear 
our hands in it. The temperature of the air was 
73° by thermometer, which, on being plunged in 
the water, ascended to 200®, and on repeating 
the experiment in various places, it rose to a 
similar elevation. After catching some fish they 
were boiled in the springs, which are all close to 
the sides of the lagoon, or basin, and, in many 

S laces, mix with and heat it to a considerable 
egree ; and, as fish abound in vast numbers in 
all parts of the basin, they axe caught very readily ; 
so that, as Vlaming says, you may really throw the 
fish fastened on the hook out of the cold water 
into the hot and boil them. 

Upon mentioning this circumstance to an in- 
credulous but facetious friend, he replied, nothing 
is wanted to render the place perfect but melted 
butter growing in cocoa-nuts hard by. 

It was on the north side of the inlet where we 
landed, amongst innumerable seals, some of which 
we killed for their skins ; we then went in search 
of fresh water, hogs, and vegetables, these articles 
being particularly acceptable after a long sea 
voyage, and immediately commenced the ascent 
of the hill. 
Up a considerable part of the way the path is 
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good, butbevond that we found great difficulty in 
ascending, the slippery coarse grass over which 
we walked causing us to slide downward almost 
every other step. Upon arriving at the top, we 
found, instead of the interior of the island being 
table-land, it was broken into valleys. Undulating 
plains and massive lumps of rocks were piled up 
in various places in strange confusion. Volcanic 
matter was visible, though not to the extent that 
might be expected from the evidences exhibited 
of the fiery origin of the place. Green patches 
of verdure, intermingled with coarse grass, and 
aquatic birds wheeling about, uttering their dis- 
cordant screams, were the only signs of life, both 
animal and vegetable, that could be seen. It is 
{Qmost impossible to imagine a solitude more impres- 
sive. The view, however, looking down towards 
the lagoon, is beautiful to excess — it has the ap- 
pearance of an immense bowl filled with the 
clearest water, with a portion of its side broken 
off, through which fracture the sea appears to have 
entered and filled it. Within all is calm and mo- 
tionless, and bright as the most transparent crys- 
tal, the rocks and cliffs being reflected on its 
smooth unruffled surface with all the truthfulness 
of a mirror; while without the sea, dashing over 
the bar and amongst the rocks at the entrance of 
the inlet, foaming, advancing, and receding, offers 
a marked contrast to the repose which reigns 
within. The spot is pregnant with melancholy 
interest, and seemed to mourn the desolating 
energy of the subterranean fires which, at some 
not very distant date, had spread such devastation 
around. 

As far as the eye could reach the vision was 
bounded by the sea, except in the direction of the 
adjacent island of Amsterdam, whose faint blue 
outline was visible in the extreme distance. 
After remaining for a time admiring this singular 



scene, our party separated in two divisions, one 
taking for its route a small sandy valley, the other 
traversing a rocky section of the island whose 
frowning precipices overhung the sea. Fowling- 
pieces, muskets, and pistols were examined and 
loaded, and away we went in search of any game 
which would supply us with fresh provisions. 

The wild hofi;s (a few being on the island at the 
time of our visit, though not in a thriving condi- 
tion) were, it is presumed, turned adrift upon the 
shore by humane individuals, with the kind in- 
tention of affording a supply of food to the crews 
of vessels who, from accident or other causes, 
might be driven to extremities for want of it. 

When Vlaming visited these islands in 1697, 
he made no mention of any animal, except seals, 
existing upon them. 

After a scrambling march, under a broiling sun, 
for three hours, we arrived at a central position 
in the island, having had the good fortune to 
secure three small pigs on our route, one of which, 
on bcinfif wounded, ran between the legs of a sea- 
man and knocked him down with such violence as 
neaily to send him over the cliff into the sea 
below. . He was saved by a mere accident. We 
halted here, and partook of some refreshment, 
sheltered from the scorching rays of the sun by 
two immense rocks, or blocks of stone, which, 
leaning against each other, apparently for support, 
formed a natural cave or archway set up in the 
wilderness for our convenience and accommo- 
dation. 



*' As I sat apart at the cavem'd stone 
Like Elijah at Horeb's cave alone, 
And felt as a moth in the mishty hand 
That spread the heavens and heaved the land, 
A still small voice came through the wild. 
Like a ihtlior consoling his firetfiil child, 
Which banished bitterness, wrath, and fear, 
Saying, * Man is distant, though God is near.' ** 
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We soon despatched our slight repast^ and re- 
newed our march to the opposite side of the island^ 
our strength recruited by the food we had taken ; 
everybody was fiill of life and animation ; shouts 
of laughter were constantly pealing forth, as an 
unsuccessful shot was sent after a scampering pig, 
squealing at the top of his voice, and hiding in 
the recesses of the rocks, out of which it was im- 
possible to rout him. We found imless we mor- 
tally wounded a hog we never bagged him : he 
invariably made his escape. 

Pursuing our career, amidst this kind of sport, 
we entered a narrow gorge: on either hand the 
rocks were piled in inextricable confiision; it 
seemed as though we rather passed through than 
between them. In places for a distance of 100 to 
150 yards they formed a complete tunnel, emerg- 
ing from which we entered a labyrinth of broken 
rocks, which had the appearance of being the 
wreck of a mountain shattered by some terrible 
convulsion into a thousand fragments, and scat- 
tered over the plain. After losing and finding 
our path at least a dozen times, we issued from 
this perplexing place into the open country, when 
one of die strangest-looking beings ever seen was 
the first object that arrested our attention. 

At a short distance from us. we discovered a 
man, a stranger to our party, who at first appeared 
disposed to avoid us, but, owing to the nature of 
his position, that was almost an impossibility ; the 
open country was before him it is true, but the 
view was unobstructed to the sea, and we were 
between him and the only hiding-place at hand — 
the narrow rocky defile through which we had 
so lately passed, and from which/ as we after- 
wards found, he had retreated on hearing our 
approach. 

He appeared to consider any further attempts 
at concealment unnecessary, and gradually ap- 
proached us. He wore upon his head a roughly- 
made seal-skin cap^ a jacket made of similar ma- 
terials covered his body, and a ragged pair of 
coarse canvass seaman's trousers enveloped his 
lower extremities. His face was deeply bronzed 
by exposure, and a long beard hung down from 
his chin upon his chest, which was open to view ; 
a long gun was in his hand. 

" The only law of a desert land," and held in a 
position for instant use, should its services be re- 
quired^ single-handed he would have been a dan- 
gerous foe, but, opposed to our numerous party, 
resistance would be madness, and, no harm being 
meant or intended on our side, we were at a loss 
to account for the cautious and somewhat menacing 
attitude he assumed. We thought we had found 
the Bobinson Crusoe of the place, and, all circum- 
stances considered, the suggestion was excusable. 
The surprise of his great prototype, on discovering 
the impression of the footprint in the sand, could 
not be greater than ours, in finding a human being 
in a situation so remote from the haunts of men 
as this solitary place^ this speck upon the globe ; 

Vol. L 



the dotting of a pin's point upon the map being 
an exaggeration of its size, in compai'ison with 
the defined proportions of the rest of the world. 

Upon asking him whether he belonged to the 
party of our consort, he repUed in the negative, 
and at the same time expressed his joy on finding 
we were his countrymen, upon which information 
his caution was instantly banished ; and, without 
further reserve, told us he had seen the ships 
anchor in the road, and the boats approach the 
shore, and then he fled into the interior of the 
island, and gave as his reasons for such proceed- 
ing, that, he had been ill used and robbed by a 
party who had landed on the island about six 
months previous to our visit. 

Confidence rapidly sprung up between us ; and 
among other things he gave us the following brief 
outline of his life, and the cause that led him to 
adopt this strange and solitary place for his abode. 

His name, he said, was George Stewart, and 
that he came from a rural district in North Bri- 
tain ; in early life he emigrated, with many others, 
to the Canadas, hoping to better his condition in 
the New. World; after suffering many misfor- 
tunes and hardships, liis agricultural speculation 
ending in ruin, he joined a hunting expedition in 
the backwoods of America, in the service of a 
fur company ; from some circunistance which he 
did not explain, he abandoned this pursuit. 

Having found his way to a seaport, he then 
embarked in an American whaler, which ship 
had lefi; him on the island where we found him, 
as near as he could calculate, about a year ; he 
had lost all reckoning as regards time, neither 
knowing the day in its montUy or weekly posi- 
tion. 

English and American whalers sometimes leave 
men upon the island for the purpose of catching 
seals, and taking their skins and oil, the ship 
pursuing her voyage to other seas for the grander 
object of killing whales, and, having completed 
their cargo (which sometimes occupies a period 
of one or two years' varying duration, according 
to the successful natui'e of their operations), they 
return home, picking up on their route the men 
they have lefl at different places sealing. 

It happens sometimes that the ship is lost, and 
humanity shudders at the fate of the hapless indi- 
viduals thus lefl to their solitaiy fate. We dwelt 
upon the chance of his either being forgotten, or 
that his ship might be lost, and urged him to take 
his passage in ours, which he instantly declined. 
Taking a lively interest in his behalf, we expressed 
our surprise at his being able to sustain such a 
solitary existence ; he a^nowledged it was very 
irksome at first, but that was occasioned by his 
companion, with whom he had repeated quarrels ; 
but since he had left him for the neighbouring 
island (which he thought was nine months since) 
he had been much happier. As for solitude, he 
was used to it, having spent, months quite alone 
in the wilds of America^ when engaged on his ftir- 
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hunting expeditions^ and that he was then peiv 
fectly contented. 

Of course our astonishment was excited on 
finding in such a place, with every circumstance 
to bind two lonely men together^ if not for the 
sake of society, at least for protection, that they 
should separate : it appeared, however, that his 
companion was of a quarrelsome disposition, ava- 
ricious, and overbearing ; "And at night," said 
Stewart, " I never closed my eyes in safety, for 
fear of being murdered by him, knowing that all 
the profits accruing from their mutual labours in 
sealing would belong to the survivor, and there 
would be bo evidence to prove that I had not 
died a natural death." 

Under these ' circumstances existence became 
insupportable; and one morning after a quarrel, 
ending in a desperate conflict, in whicn they 
seriously wounded each other, they agreed to 
separate, and casting lots which should depart, 
and Stewart winning the choice, remained on St. 
Paul's ; his companion, taking the largest of the 
two boats left them by their ship, sailed for the 
neighbouring island of Amsterdam, and from 
that hour to the time of our meeting Stewart 
thev had never seen or heard of each other. 

During our conversation with him, among other 
things he mentioned, while looking for seals, he 
had seen ships at various times pass the island ; 
but, with the exception of the one which robbed 
him, none had sent a boat on shore ; and the re- 
membrance of his former treatment induced him 
to endeavour to avoid a meeting with us. " But," 
said the honest-hearted fellow, '* it was wrong to 
suppose aU men were Uke the cowards who iU- 
treated and robbed a single man in my situation. 
Bah I" said he, >vith a strong Scotch accent, 
" they were Portuguese." 

One day, while hunting seals in a remote part 
of the island, he found upon a flat shelving rock, 
near the sea beach, a human skeleton, which he 
supposed was the remains of some former inha- 
bitant of the place, who, like himself, had been 
left for the purpose of taking skins, and, being 
overtaken by sickness, had crawled to the spot 
where his bones were found, in the hope of see- 
ing a ship pass by, and, waiting there in vain, had 
died in a manner tlie heart sickens to dwell upon. 
This circumstance caused him great uneasiness 
for some time ; he, however, penormed the last 
offices upon his remains, and buried them near 
the spot where they were found. 

Some time after the above melancholy aflfair, 
while repairing his boat, he was alarmed by a 



rumbling noise proceeding ftom the circular 
basin, which was followed by a smart shock of an 
earthquake. This he stated was the only occur- 
rence of the kind that had happened during his 
residence there. 

He had been able to exist very well, the lagoon 
supplying him with abundance of fish, and occa- 
sioiuiay he killed a hog, but was indifferently 
supplied with vegetables. The biscuit left him 
by his ship was nearly expended, which he felt 
as an evil ; but we relieved his anxiety by pro- 
mising to leave him a good store for his future 
wants, together with some flour, ammunition, and 
fishing lines and hooks. 

Our excursion being brought to a close, our 
newly-found friend conducted us to his hu^ 
which was upon the margin of the lagoon, in a 
recess formed by nature in the rock: the entrance 
he had narrowed with stones, filling the inter- 
stices with sand and earth combined, leaving a 
smaU doorway, which was curtained with a piece 
of canvass. It contained a seaman's chest, a large 
barrel which held the skins he had dried, and in 
other parts skins were undergoing the process 
necessary for their preservation. A seaman's 
hammocK and bedding, with a gun, and a few 
other articles, completed the ftirniturc of his 
cabin. 

It surprised our party to find his dwelling so 
near the place where we landed, and that we 
should have passed it unobserved ; but the fact 
can be accounted for in no other way than our 
being overwhelmed with the novelties of the 
place, and unable to bestow any time upon objects 
which appeared insignificant 

As night was fast approaching, we felt anxious 
to return to our vessel, Stewart accompanying us 
in his boat, first extracting a promise not to take 
him to sea. 

On board he was the object of considerable 
curiosity, and amused those who had not been on 
shore with a recital of his monotonous exist- 
ence ; and when urged again to leave his dreary 
abode, and sail with us, he stoutly declined, 
having a firm reliance in the word of the captain 
of his ship, who, he was confident, would call for 
him when he had completed his cargo. 

The breeze freshening, we became impatient 
to put to sea, and, having fulfilled our promise to 
Stewart in supplying his deficiencies, we got un- 
der way ; and for some time all eyes -^eve fixed 
upon nis receding figure in his boat, when the 
extreme distance at last shut him and his solitary 
abode for ever firom our view. 
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BATEMAN'S ORCHIDACEiE OF MEXICO AND GUATEMALA.* 



Like restless serpents, clothed 
In rainbow and in fire, the parasites, 
Starred with ton thousand blossoms, flow arotUid 
The grey trunks — "—Shelley. 

A DiSTiMouiiiHBD traveller has md, thAt ''delight is 
but a poor word to express the feelings of a naturalist 
when he first sets foot within the virmn forests of 
South America." The magnificent work liow before 
tne^ compiled by a gentleman of great taste and varied 
acquirements^ furnishes^ at the same tilne^ a substati- 
tial pro^ of the correctness of Humboldt's assertion, 
and the strongest possible indication of the passion for 
orchideous flowers that hits sprung up within the last 
twenty years in England^ and now pervaded all classes 
of florists — ^those who^ blest n^ith the gifts of fortune^ 
can procure and cultivate them^ and those also who, 
like myself, must rest cpntent with lidmiring them at 
horticidtund shows, or depicted on the ample page of 
Mr. fiateman ; and (it would be ungratefui to omit 
the mention! in the " wreaths " that adorn the less 
expensive, though not less beautiful, publication of 
Professor Lindlejr. These, truly the most strange, most 
rare, most beautiful of all the vegetable glories that 
make glad the fiace of nature, though out* acquaint^ce 
With them here is but yet in its infancy, were the 
objeets of admiration to some of the earlief botanists. 
Eumphius, the compiler of the *' Herbarium Amboy- 
sense/' says of them, " Now come w^ to describe a 
noble fiEunily of plants, which is remarkable for always 
having its dwelling aloft upon the branches of other 
trees, ahd which scorns the lowly ground, like the seats 
and castles of the great, which are usually built in ele- 
vated situations ; and as nobility is distinguished by its 
appropriate ahd dignified attire, so this tribe of plants 
has a towering mode of growth quite peculiar to itself." 
Hernandez, cdled the " Pliny of NeW Spain," who 
flourished about the middle of the seventeenth century^ 
decorated tilmost every page of his work with the 
Mexicftn orchisi cmd crowned his admiratioti by dedi- 
cating it to the Lyneean Academy of Rome, the pe6U«- 
liar enibleih of which learned body it subsequently 
became. Plumier also paid much attention to this 
tribej and his figures of the West Indian species, Mr. 
Bateman assures us, are even at the present day 
models of accuracy and beauty. Linnaeus knew only 
one hundred species; his genus Epidendrum com- 
prised all those which grew upon trees : Hot less than 
two thousand species are now known, and those 
classed by the " fkther of botany " under the genus 
Epidendrum include two hundred genera; of these 
Asia, Africa, and America have furnished nearly equal 
proportions} the European species are few^ and 
though small in growth, and of humble origin, they 
are beautiful and singularly formed, but, as they 
are to be had for nothing, are disregarded by the 
crowd. If the rage for these flowers be not as 
transitory as that which inspirited the phlegmatic 
burghers of Haarlem during the memorable ''tulip 
mania," each succeeding year will be likely to add 

* The Orchidaeeffi of Mexico and Guatemala, by James 
Batsman, £sq. Elephant folio. Published for the Autiior 
by Ridgway a&d 8onS| Piccadilly. 



largely to our stock, for there is still plenty of work for 
the collectors from Rio to Guiana; and recent tra- 
vellers have discovered that the interior of Africa (the 
banks of the Niger especially) teems with orchidaceous 
plants. The Orchidacese of each division of the globe 
have didtinetlvB characterSi by whieh theii^ original 
habitat may be readily assigned. Their practical utility 
in any country is Very limited, if we except the pro- 
duction of the substance called salep. Mr. Batemati 
informs us that the " wourali " poison of Demerara is 
thickened by the juice of certain species of Orchis ; a 
*' charmed philtre/' the true '* elixir of love/' is pre- 
pared in Amboyna from the minute farinaceous seeds 
of another member of the tribe. In Mexico, where 
the language of flowers is cultivated to a great extent, 
the Orchidace» comprise the entire alphabet. No 
event of life passes over without giving occasion to 
resort to these flowers to assist in the expression of 
feeling, whether it be of joy or of sorrow. Her- 
nandez says thftt the Mexican Itidians set the highest 
Value on theth, fbr their beautv, figure, and delightful 
perfutue; and Rumphius gravely afiSrms that the flowers 
themselves refused to be worn by any but princesses 
and Iftdied of high rank. The bulbs of some plants 
contain a watery juice, and these are used with aviditjr 
by the natives of Peru and Mexico. In Honduras the 
large hollow cylindrical stalks of a noble species of Epi- 
dendrum are converted by the juveniles of both sexes 
into musical instruments of a very primitive kind, sug- 
gestive to an ingenious mind of the origin of the French, 
and all the family of horns. The fact is described in 
the largest of the three engravings which have already 
attracted the reader's notice ; one young gentleman, 
untrammelled by " those troublesome disguises which 
we wear," has secured his prize, and is " blowing up 
hie trumpet " on terra firma ; another* " poised high 
in iiir," is eontemplating the desceht, facUii desceiutis 
truly, of his companion, whom that treacherous branch 
has plunged into the stream benenth. It matters little 
to him, however, in a couple of minutes he will have 
paddled ashore, and shaking the spray from his elf 
locks, will console himself for his fall by performing 
a duo with his friend on the bank. This engraving, 
as well as the smaller ones on the same page, form 
part of the minor embellishments of Mr. Bateman's 
Work. The small engraving to the left represents a 
species of " dlub-moss," found in central Mexico and 
other parte of tropical Americti. It has the property, 
when dry, of folding itself up into a compact ball, 
\vhich expands again under the influence of moisture, 
it is called Lycopodium involvens, and is found to 
retain its peculiar character for a great length of time 
when brought to this country. Tlie other engraving 
represents a cocoa-nut carved by the native In^ans of 
Guatemala. This reference to the illustrations reminds 
me that I did not sit down to write a history of the 
Orchidacese. For those who are already acquainted 
with their habits and characters I have written more 
than enough ; and those who are not will feel grateful 
for having their attention directed to the consideration 
of a subject which will most abundantly repay them 
for all the care they may bestow upon it. 

W. R« B. 
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EXHIBITION OP THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

"We never can fully appreciate the estimation of 
persons or things till we are deprived of them. 
Thus, when the every-day question comes to us, 
" What sort of an exhibition has the Royal Aca- 
demy this season ?" we be^n to reflect upon what 
has oeen put forth for public enlightenment for a 
few seasons back ; and in our endeavours to com- 
pare the past with the present, as regards the 
advancement or retrogradation of the principal 
academicians, in the present display we miss the 
two greatest (perhaps with the exception of 
Turner), Calcott and Mulready. They have 
formed two of the several main features of excel- 
lence heretofore in the Academy Exhibition, but 
from neither of them have we so much as a sketch. 
We therefore inquire what there is to supply the 
hiatus which their absence forms. In the instance 
of the latter-named, deep as he is with us in our 
love for the beautiful — elevated as he ever will be 
in the opinions of those who have felt the classic 
air and poetic beauties which pervade even his 
most homely subjects — we nevertheless have to 
rejoice in the astounding production of Poole (a 
name hitherto almost unknown, but one which 
we must place in apposition to that of Mulready) ; 
for in the grand picture which he has contiibuted 
this season (No. 423, " Solomon Eagle exhorting 
the People to Repentance during the Plague of 
the Year 1665"), we have matter for contemplation 
and delight — that which elevates our previous 
notions of British art, and creates a higher feel- 
ing of patriotism despite the cynical followers of 
cold correctness, academic hardness, and the 
French polish of the German schools. What 
a surprising picture is this! and as we write 
for those who go to exhibitions — not to the 
meagre-minded who are satisfied with the de- 
scription of one— we shall not attempt defining 
a mass of incidents which are far more powerfully 
proclaimed on canvass than a pen could possiblv 
attempt. Poole has in this work shown himself 
not only an artist, but an intense observer and 
delineator of nature — ^perfect in all the techni- 
calities and rules necessarily prescribed as essen- 
tials in art — design, comparison, both in form and 
colour, and chiaro^scuro ; for in the first-men- 
tioned quality he is gigantic, in the second pleas- 
ingly perfect, and in the last he charms the 
untutored eye as well as that of the most fastidious 
connoisseur. Above all, what has rendered the 
works of the greatest masters essentially beautiful 
the genius of this young painter has secured as 
his own the very "soul of expression"— the an- 



tithesis to the cramping dogmas of an academy, 
and the "masquersule style which piques itself 
on giving the air of an Adonis to the driver of a 
hay-cart, and models the features of a milk-maid 
on the principles of the antique." We are aware 
of some slight inaccuracies in the drawing of one 
or two of the figures, but what are they ? — mis- 
spelt words in an exquisite poem. In the place 
of Calcott we have nothing but the imitations 
of him by Stanfield. We must here except 
those portions which Mr. S. has made entirely 
his own — ^we allude to the invariable opposition 
of a white building to a dark leather-coloured, 
one; we do not deny their existence in nature, 
any more than the good fortune of the artist 
in always finding them so. By the way, we 
have a word or two on No. 78, " Entrance to the 
Crypt, Roslyn Chapel," D. Roberts, R.A., which 
reminds us of the soft mixture of yellow, green, 
and brown, which is to be found more often in 
Stilton cheese than in the objects depicted by D. 
Roberts, R. A. They are, nevertheless, extremely 
pleasing, more especially to the innocent visitors, 
and the eyes of the inexperienced ; consequently 
we recommend a perusal of the quotation from 
Quintilian in the firont of the catalogue. '^ Docti 
rationem artis intelliffunty indocti voluptatem,^^ 
and henceforth trust fliat D. Roberts, R.A., wiU 
appeal more to the " docti " than the *' indocti^* 
by a greater supply of the *' rationem " than the 
" vcluptatem.^^ We offer a passing word of 
grateful praise for No. 108, " Hagar and Ishmael," 
a picture of original grace and sentiment, by that 
accomplished painter Eastlake; and No. 14, 
" The opening of the Walhalla, 1842," by Turner, 
one of the surprising specimens of the rare beau- 
ties in landscape painting, which have been only 
achieved by his masterly hand and mind; but 
have not space even to advert numerically to the 
superannuated absurdities of Messrs. Ward, How- 
ard, Drummond, Witherington, and others who 
must be allowed to go unscathed, whilst the pro- 
ductions of clever and deserving men are left to 
make their own appeals wherever their situations 
will allow them. 

As we entered the east room, we involuntarily 
exclaimed, "What! here again, old friends!" for 
there are apparently the same overpowering 
number of staring faces, attached to the same 
figures, in the same attitudes, under the same 
curtains, and leaning against the same pillars or 
on the same tables; reminding us of the old 
command at driU, " As you were " — to bestow 
the same headache which we invariably experience 
on leaving this exhibition. It is a positive cm- 
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elty. No. 163, " Portrait of Thos. Priestly, Esq., 
Head Master of Mill Hill Grammar School, 
Painted at the request of his Pupils for the Dining 
Hall of the Institution/* T. Phillips, R.A., may be 
all very interesting to Thos. Priestly, Esq., the 
painter, and the pupils, but to us was anything 
but agreeable, seeing that, instead of regarding a 
book the gendeman has in his hand, he most 
perseveringly stared at us. Again, in No. 186, 
" Portrait of Richard Bethell, Esq. To be pre- 
sentedto himself and to his Famuy by his Con- 
stituents and Friends in the East Ridinsof the 
County of Yorky* J. Partridge — ^the said Richard 
Bethell, Esq., continued staring at us instead of 
reading a newspaper which he is represented 
holding in his hand. We should have thought 
more kindly of the constituents, the friends, and 
the family, if they had kept Richard Bethell, 
Esq., to their own affectionate bosoms. Turn 
we to No. 198, " Portrait of Sir William Burnett, 
K.C.H. Painted at the request of the Medical 
Officers of the Royal Navy,* Sir M. A. Shee, 
P.R.A. Why did not the medical officers keep 
him to themselves, or why did not the painter 
confine the attention of Sir William Burnett to 
what he is represented as writing, instead of 
imitating^ his neighbours in fixedly staring at us? 
To the right of mis last, in No. 211, we encoun- 
tered the stolid gaze of " Lord Whamcliffe, Lord 
President of the Council. Painted for the Ma- 
gistrates of the West Riding of Yorkshire/* F. 
Grant, A. In the name of mercy, why this 
presentation? We are not aware of having 
offended either the east or west riding. We felt 
obliged to leave ; and, in conclusion, beg to offer 
an opinion that, with the exception of these 
nuisances, there is much to convince us that there 
is a better exhibition than usual, but that the ex- 
cellence emanates from a pressure from without, 
an increase in the abilities and exertions of the 
youn^ and healthful blood dissociated from, but 
exhibiting in, the Royal Academy. 



NEW WATER-COLOUR GALLERY. 

We have visited the water colour exhibitions, 
and although the materials employed by those 
immediately following the art oi painting in 
water colours have not as yet been the means of 
producing works of so imposing a character as 
those of the painter in oil, nevertheless we feel a 
glowing pride on entering the humbler portals 
of these exhibitions, as we reflect on their true 
nationality — ^their displays of perfection in an art 
entirely British. 

As the names of De Wint, Copley Fielding, 
Hunt, Cox, Cattei-mole, and others of the OH 
Society have been so long familiar to the lovers 
of their fascinating art as to be considered fairly 
grafted on the public, we shall confine our no- 
tice to the New Society, and more particularly 
from a desire to render every assistance in our 



power towards establishing an infant colony, 
driven by the greedy conduct of the parent in- 
stitution to make their own clearing — a dim- 
sighted policy, which by this time must have 
cost the old water-wagtails (as they have been 
humorously called) not a few unpleasant regrets. 
The characteristic difference between this and 
the old society is, in the new gallery, a dearth 
of landscape, but an excellent and in some in- 
stances unrivalled display of figure subjects, to 
which we shall advert. It may be a flattering 
thing to one of a small mind to find his name 
mentioned in a public journal (always excepting 
discreditably), but we consider ourselves as 
performing a greater service and higher duty 
to the pu wic and the painter by dissecting more ' 
elaborately one or two works, from which act 
both may be benefited, in preference to the 
running nre usually adopted along a whole line 
of names — ^bestowing on A. the bald praise of 
" a nice little bit"— to B. that of " a perfect 
gem'* — or to C. " this is an excjuisite drawing,'* 
with perhaps the usual sprinkhng of eulogistic 
technicalities. We shall therefore, by annoting 
the peculiarities of a few of the best contributions, 
as well as those of the highest pretensions, en- 
deavour to explicate those qualities which will 
be of service to, and the discrepancies to be 
avoided by, the immature artist. 

No. 30, " Cromwell and Ireton intercepting a 
Letter of Charles I.," L. Haghe, as a picture has 
more force and substance than perhaps has ever 
been produced in water colour, being equal in 
brilliancy and depth to the most deceptive effort 
from the pencil of De Hooge ; as a historical 
record its claims are far greater to our admira- 
tion. The portrait of the Protector is recog- 
nizable to the most infantile perception ; and in 
the deep thought and fixed determination of its 
expression is easily divined the fete of the un- 
fortunate monarch. Again, in No. 326, " Town 
Hall of Courtray," by the same, we have another 
remarkable specimen of the means of the ma- 
teriel employed by the producers of this col- 
lection ; but this goes, as in the previously men- 
tioned work, as the smallest praise due to Mr. 
Haghe. As a composition it displays much 
mastery, both as regards form and colour, and 
the simple though lorcible arrangement of the 
light may not only speak for this painter's su- 
periority, but be regarded by some of his fellow 
members as indicative of a necessity to modulate 
the greater portion, so as to give power and 
point where the subject may require it. In 
juxta-position we turn to No. 343, ** Martin 
Luther reading to his Friends the Manuscript 
of one of his Pamphlets against the Abuses of 
the Romish Church," E. H. Wekneer. In this 
picture, highly wrought as it is with an immense 
mdividual power throughout, is wanting the 
simplicity of a point so necessary to perfect the 
work. The painter has raved too much; and 
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by this struggling for effect^ this wild show and 
absence of punct^ationj what Mr. W. intends 
for an historical fact becomes an enigma i and 
this must alwavB be the case when objects, how- 
ever individu^y well executed, are wanting the 
deyelopment of a ^um total. As painting ap? 
peals to us through the niedium of the eye, the 
artist misapprehends the means and advantages 
of his art, where he neglects to simplify his ap-r 
peal by not concentrating his effect. O^e orator 
will be heard, hut five hundred declaiming at 
once constitute a Bahel. 

On the opposite side of the same room is No. 
90, '' From Goldsmith's ' Deserted Village/ " F. 
W. Topham. This is the picture of the Exhi- 
bitip^i, and not inferior to Gainsborough in his best 
time. A greater impression is to be made from 
this than any other in the gallery ; and simply 
hecause every part has been not only chosen from 
nature, but titiat choice has been the resnlt of a 
mind keenly and delicately susceptible of the 
truly picturesque — ^the arrangement of nature 
^ee from the officious hand of artificiality. 

We lingered about this drawing with the pame 
fond tenacity which Topham ha« imparted to the 
countenances of the ppor exiles; and aUhough 
centribntions of a higher range^ such aa Np. 106, 
^^ Chiist's Sermon," by Henry Warren, and No. 
306, '^ Jesus at the House of Simon the Fhar 
risee," E, Cofbouldj withdrew us for a time, we 
yet felt Topham to be the poet amongst the 
scholars^ and we were with him again. 



No. 133, '' Peace,'* Jos, J. Jenlqna. 



<< yf\* momy a Bw?et babe fathfade8«i 
4uxdi mony a widow i^iounuag," 



Burks. 



Is a clever appeal to our sympathies. The %ioxj 
of a woundea soldier who has returned to m& 
comrfide's widow with the melanchol}r tidings of 
her husband's death, is very beautifully told- 
^'he artistic knowledge is perfectly displ^or^d; 
hut, with the exception of the soldier (for wliich 
the painter appears to h^ve had a true model), 
the figures we thought Tether out of their 
station j there is too much of the young marquis 
about the boy in the foreground. Ihe same 
out-of-class fault is in No, 333, called *< The 
Flower of the Fisher's Hut," E. Corbould, in 
which there is more of the hothouse plant tiian 
the wild flower of nature. These remarks, we 
trust, will be assumed in the same feeling and to 
the same purpose with which they emanate from 
us, i. e., the production of sound issue. Our 
desire is, to warn those who nnwisely, and Pfo- 
bah^T unknowingly, leare Nature fojr an imitation 
of her— who allow themselves to be pisled by 
the declaimers for the ideal and artificial — ^who 
are seduced by the high sounding terms of theo- 
retic wanderers ; and to put the stu^^t upon^ his 
Suard against the false and vicious correctives 
lat zealous iterance would lead him to — ^in 
fact, to teach him to look for the difierence be- 
tween the painted cheek and the glow of health 
and vitality. C, B. 
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THE misa SKETCH-BQQIC, 

BT M. A. TITMARSB. 

This is a hook of fine observation, embodied in a happy 
quaintness of language ; and^ what is better than all^ 
animated by a cordial nature, that, albeit delighting 
in the brightest aspects of things, has the courage to 
grasp the injustice and the meannesses of life wherever 
they present themselves. Mr. 'Htmarsh, as a tra- 
veller^ has l^ept his heart as open as his eyes ; and the 
result is, the best book yet written upon Ireland. It 
is not lumbered wHh the mere dry bones of a tourist's 
guide, or thronged with peasantry^ male and female, 
whose seraphic virtues ought to have promoted them 
to the sheets of the Minerva-press. Mr. Thackeray 
doies not write for boarding-schools^ with a stick of 
s\\gar-cai^dy sucked to a point (or rather no point) » 
but with a good, honest, straightforward goose-quill. 
Charles Lamb, in one of his letters, dilates upon the faci- 
lity with which, in this super^cial worldj a man may 
obtain and wear them, like the star and garter through 
life, the epithets ** good," <^ respectable." He is only to 
keep on the bright side of an act of Parliament — to 
deal i^ ** the inevitable decencies of life" — to effect this. 
With the like facility may a man obtain a oharacter 
f^ moiit awiabte penmanshi,p. He has only to make 



his bo^ as sweet as a twelfth-cake — ^has only to de^ 
clare that all the men and women in it have no more 
wickedness in them than th? saccharine inflates which 
usually adorn the work of the pastry-cook — aiid in- 
stant and large will be his renown for ''conscience 
and tender heart." If his deavest neighbour be robbed, 
half-killed, and thrown in a ditch« let him declare that 
the suffering man must have give^ great provocation 
to the poor' fellows who attacked him ; and great will 
be the benevolence acknowledged for the apologist^ 
who has suffered — nothing. Inese folks get the re* 
putation of amiability for trying to explaia away 
positive affiiction. With them, the Great Plagae of 
London would be reduced to the typlkius in an alley ; 
and the Great Fire, to an alderman's kitchen burnt 
with the boy turnspit. , 

Mr. Thackeray (for we drop hia travelling na^ne) 
has no such superfine benevolence. With a ccnrdial 
appreciation of the good, he has a fine sympathy for 
the suffering, and a happy (and aU the stronger for 
its happiness) expression of indignation towarda in- 
justice. There is an admirable quietude of manner in 
some of his reproofs, with a fine sense of the beautiM 
in both the external and the inner world, in eotward 
nature and the heart of man. We have gone throagh 
the book with an increasing admiralion of Ike wrift^» 
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whose present work is, in oar opinion^ a great ad- 
vance upon anything heretofore fallen from his pen. 
There is capitd painting in it ; and, above all, there is 
an evidence of tmthfvdness and sincerity of heart, 
which, in a few pages, gains the confidence, and, so to 
speak, the friendship of the reader. 



ORION. 



Au Epic Poem in l%ree Books. 

BT R. H. HORNB, AUTHOR OF " COSMO DB MBDICi/ 
" GRBOORT VII.," BTC. 

Thk design of this poem is at once concentrated in its 
main interest, and extended over the longest period of 
time — viz., from a date some ages previous to the birth 
of Homer down to the present day, and onward thence 
to the full extent of our advanced views in ethics and 
philosophy. The hero is the giant Orion, who, in the 
fabulous ages of the beautiful Greek mythology, dwelt 
on earth, and chiefiy in the island of Chios, where 
Artemis fthe goddess of hunting, commonly called 
Diana) fell in love with him. He soon felt his nature 
repelled by her coldness, and conceived a passion for 
the King's daughter Merope, and was as passionately 
beloved by her. He rendered the King great services, 
in return for which he was treacherously deceived, and 
his eyes put out while asleep on the sea^shore, whither 
he had carried off Merope from the King by force. 
Merope soon afterwards marries another. Orion re* 
covers his sight by the benign intervention of £os, or 
Aurora. Mutual love, of the most ennobling kind, 
gradually follows ; and Orion, after all his labours and 
sufferings, attains the highest state of happiness and in* 
tellectuaJ intercourse. Artemis is unable to endure this, 
and, in a fit of jealousy, destroys Orion. A recon- 
ciliation takes place between Artemis and Eos, and, by 
their mutual intercession at the throne of the Father 
of the Gods (Zeus), the murdered Orion is raised 
from death and bstalied am^mg thv constellatioos. 

How much may be made out of such a fable as the 
above must be evident to the imagination of most 
people ; and for how much Mr. Home has made of it 
we can only refer our readers to the poem itself. He 
has certainly taken the most efficient means for 
enabling everybody to obtain it. But not only has the 
author fully availed himself of the obvious suggestive* 
ness of the ancient fisible, he has also grafted into it 
certain characters and principles manifestly derived 
from the vigorous spirit of our own time. Orion is a 
type of the working energies which are shouldering 
onward the sluggish wheels of the social machine, and 
he is often demgnated as " the worker" and ** the 
builder." The ©licning of Book III. explams Mr. 
Home's philosophy, and his views with regard to the 
character of his hero t^> 

There is an ag^ of action in the worid ; 

An age of thought ; last! jr, an aec of both. 

When thought sttides action and men luiow themselves, 

What they weald have, aad how to eorapaas it. 

Yet are not these great periods so daatinet 

Each from the other — or fixtin. aU the rest , 

Of intermediate degrees and powers, 

Cut oiF—but that strong links of nature run 

Throughout, and prove one central heart, wherein 

Time beats twin-pulses with Humaosity. 



In every age an emblem and a t^pe, 

Premature, single, ending with itself, 

Of future preatness in an after-time, 

May gcrmmate, develop, radiate, 

And like a star go out and leave no mark 

Save a high memory. One such is our theme. 

The wisdom of mankind creeps slowly on, 
Subject to every doubt that can retard. 
Or fling it back upon an earlier time ; 
So timid are man^ footsteps in the dark, 
But blindest those who have no inward light. 
One mind, perchance, in every age containa 
The sum of^all before, and much to come ; 
Much that's far distant still ; but that full mind. 
Companioned oft by others of like scope, 
Belief, a:nd tendency, and anxious wiU, 
A circle small transpierces and illumes : 
Eanoanding, soon its subtle radiance 
Falls blunted from the mass of flesh and bone. 
The man who for his race might supersede 
The work of ages, dies worn outr— not used. 
And in his track disciples onward strive, 
Some hairs' -breadths only from his starting point : 
Yet lives he not in vain ; for if his soul 
Hath entered others, though imperfectly. 
The circle widens as the world spins round, — 
His soul works on while he sleeps 'neath the grass. 
So, let the firm Philosopher renew 
His wasted lamp— the lamp wastes not in vain, 
Though ho no mirrors for its rays may see, 
Nor trace them throu^ the daxkness ; let the Hand 
'Which feels primeval impulses, direct 
A forthright plough, and make his furrow broad* 
With heart untiring while one field remains ; 
So, let tiic herald Poet shed his thoughts, 
Like seeds that seem but lost upon the wind. 
Work in the night, thou sage, while Mammon's biain 
Teems with low visions on his couch of down ; — 
Break thou the clods, while high-throned Vanity, 
Midst gltfing lights and ttmnpets, holds its court ; — 
Sing, thou, thy song amidst the stoning crowd. 
Then stand apart, obscure to man, with God. 
The poet of the ftitnre knows his place, 
Though in the present shady be lus seat. 
And all his laureU deepemmg but the shade. 

The poem of " Orion" is a dearly-told narrative of 
action chiefly, full of striking events and scenes of an 
original kind, and moving rapidly onward with few 
pauses for reflection, sentiment, or philosophy. The 
only passage of the latter kind, of any length, m the 
one we have just quoted. The author tells his story in a 
straightforward way, infasing it with high and bom- 
ing thoughts, and, when he comes to a theory or a. 
reflection, dismisses it in as few words as possible, 
and goes on with his work. 

Associated with Orion are six other giants, each of 
whom is a type of some well-known class. They are 
strongly individualized notwithstanding. We will only 
mention two, for the sake of showing the use made 
of them by the author. As Orion is a type of the 
onward movement of mankind, a character has been 
created as the most powerfol contrast with this spirit, 
in the person of the sage Akinetos, who is called 
'* the great Unmoved" — a sort of embodiineajt of aS 
the ** marble-mindedness" that ever was, or can be, 
in the world. The harshness of this contrast is re* 
lieved by an intermediate character — " the smooth 
Encolyon/' who is ia all things " a retarder," and a 
preventer of progression — in foct, the manifest type 
of Conservatism.. That a poem fonnded opon, and 
closely adhering to, an old Greek mythological fiable, 
the scene of which is among the islands of the Archi* 
pelago, and at so remote a period, should in any way 
be associated with the interests of the present time, 
and those interests our own couAtry's^ yet 
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throughout its own classical features of antiquity, may 
not easily be credited. Such, however, is the case ; 
and the following episode, which we select as being 
something complete in itself, will show how this has 
been efPected. Encolyon and Akinetos once dwelt in 
Ithaca, but were driven thence by the islanders, and 
for the following cause, which we commend to the 
attention of all who are interested in the corn-law 
question, and in free trade generally : — 

The barren stony land had ne'er produced 

Enough of ^pnin for food ; but by the skill 

Of their artificers in iron and brass, 

And by their herds of scats and eloud-woolled sheep, 

With other isles the Imacans exchanged, 

And each was well supplied. Encolyon's brain 

Some goddess — and 't was Discord, as resxdts 

Made plain— one night inspired with sase alarms, 

And straight the King of Ithaca he sought, 

Imploring him, ** if that he duly prized 

A heaven-blest crown and subjects all content. 

To drive the ships sent from the neighbotuing isles 

Forth from his port, or sink the grain they brought : 

Else woxdd his people, oyer-fed, grow slothful, 

Rude, and importunate with new conceits, 

And, soon degenerating; in their race. 

Neglect their proper island, and their King. 

But, on its own resources nobly forced, 

llien would the stony Ithaca become 

Great in herself by self-dependent power." 

These are precisely the arguments of the Tories 
and Conservatives of our own day : — 

To this the King gave ear, and on the shore 

He, with Encolyon, for an omen prayed ; 

And soon along the horizontal line 

Rising, they saw a threatening rack of clouds, 

Black as the fleet from Aulis 'gainst doomed Troy, — 

In after-time well known. Encoljon cried, 

'* Behold propitious anger on the isle. 

For its wrong doings !'* Wherefore aU the grain 

From friendly islands they, with scorn, sent back. 

And famine soon in Ithaca spread wide, 

And hungry people prowled about at night, 

Then clamoured, and took arms — ^their war-cry " bread !" 

Thus was the dormant evil of their hearts 

Attested, and the King his people knew. 

And bitterly their want of reverence felt. 

Ungrateful people! — irreverent wretches! — to be 
wanting in reverence to their King, merely because 
they wanted food, which he denied them ! — 

Encolyon, in his stature tall confiding. 

Though Akinetos warned him not to move. 

Went Rravely forth the rebel throngs to meet. 

The politic giant's staid demeanour awed 

The angry mass at first, and with their eyes 

They seemed to listen, doubtful of their ears, 

So puzzling was his speech. He to the King 

And his chief heroes then discoursed apart, 

Ck)nYincinff them that all the wheels went well. 

With head bent sideways from the light, he looked 

Like to some statesman of consiunmate mind 

Working an ancient problem ; and then spake 

In language critical, final, stolid, astute. 

Concluding with affectionate appeal 

To common sense, and all we hdd most dear. 

" Keep down— put back— prevent ! O Gods prevent !" 

This was his famous saying. Now the King 

Led out his patriot army— %ut ere long 

The army hungered too— the King was slain— 

Encolyon fled, and hid within a £ip. 

In this state of things the '* irreverent people" 
hurried in a crowd to Akinetos, "the great Un- 
moved," — 

Crying, " What say'st thou, giant who art'wise ? 
What shall-we do ?^' And Akinetos said, ' 
" Great hunger is a single thing— one want : 



Satisfy that, and strength will be acquired 
To multiply desire — ^wants without end ! 
Therefore be patient : leave all else to feite." 

The eflfect of this reply, which may be regarded as 
the climax of the principle of quietism, and Goethe's 
theory of non-interference and non-resistance^ is thus 
described : — 

Stubborn the people as their own dry rocks — 
Enraged as the wild winds — ^to reason deaf— 
And also wanting food— iiursed his calm thought — 
Cast stones upon him, and had surely slain, 
But that without resistance he bore all. 
And without word ; so they, bein^ tired, relented, 
And bore him to the ship, where, m the hold, 
Encol^ron lay at length with in-drawn breath. 
To Cluos sailed the ship. The Ithacans 
Chose a new king, and traded with the isles. 

We will quote one more instance of the strong 
human interest which is inseparably woven into this 
story of heroes and giants and gods of the faboloos 
ages. Orion, in distress of mind, wanders to the 
lowland fens, where, during many hours — 

Moveless and without speech he watched a hind. 
Weeding a marsh ; a brutish clod, half built. 
Hog-faced and hog-backed with his daily toil, 
Mudded and root-stained by the steaming ooze. 
As he himself were some unnatural growu ; 
Who yet, at times, whistled through broken fangs — 
V Happier than I, this hind," Orion thought. 

In this brutalized hind, who has sunk qaite down 
to the level of his habitual drudgery, we trace the 
abject condition of our most ignorant hibourers ; and 
this is contrasted with the mind of one of those ope- 
ratives who, by self-culture, rises in his intellect far 
above his station, yet to which station he is never- 
theless bound by society, and rendered wretched and 
starving. He is a sifter of the gum which fiallfl from 
the lentisk-trees, abounding in Chios, and has oiled 
his face after his work :— 

Once tow'rds the city outskirts strayed his steps, 
With a half purpose some relief to seek 
Midst haunts of men ; and on the way he met 
A mastic-sifter with his fresh-oUed fieice. 
** O Mend !" Orion said, ** why dost thou walk / ' 
With shining cheek so sadly in the sun P' 
Sighinff, the melancholy man replied : — 
" The lentisk-trees have ceased to shed their gums ; 
Their tears are chaneed for mine, since by that tree 
M3r8elf and children live. My toU stands still. 
Hard lot for man, who something hath within 
More than a tree, and higher than its top. 
Or circling clouds, to live by a mere root 
And its diu-k graspines ! Clearly I see this, 
And luiow how 't is mat toU unequally 
Is shared on earth : but knowledge is not power 
To a poor man alone 'gainst all the world ; 
Who, meantime, needs to eat. Like the hot springs 
That boil themselves away, and serve for nought, 
Wliich yet must have some office, righUy used, 
Man hath a secret source, for some great end. 
Which by delay seems wasted. Ignorance 
Chokes us, and time outwits us." — On he passed. 
'* That soul hath greater cause for grief thjm I," 
Orion thought— yet not the less was sad. 

Of the opportunity for graphic and highly-coloured 
pictures afforded by the Greek mythology Mr. 
Home has fully availed himself. In Uie love which 
Orion first experiences for Artemis, who, it is to be 
remembered, was the goddess of chastity, he ¥ras ren- 
dered unhappy by her coldness. She attempts to 
annihilate his physical nature ; but, after a vain strug- 
gle on his part, it ends in a violent re-action^ and he 
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hurries away to his giant friends^ whom he invites to 
join him in an orgie on the plain^ surrounded hy rocks 
and forests : — 

Thither at once they sped, and on the way 
Khexergon tore down houghs, while Harnax slew 
Oxen and deer, more than was need ; and soon 
On the green space Orion huilt the jdle 
With cross logs, underwood, dry turf and ferns, 
And cast upon it fat of kine, and heaps 
Of crisp dry leayes ; and fired the pile, and heat 
A hollow shield, and called the Bacchic train, 
Who hrought their skins of wine, and loaded poles 
That bent with mighty clusters of black g^pes 
Slung midway. In the blaze Orion threw 
Choice gums, and oil, that with explosion bright 
Of broad and lucid flame alarmed the sky. 
And fragrant spice, then set the Faims to dance, 
While whirled the timbrels, and the reed-pipes blew 
A full-toned melody of mad delight. 
Down came the Maenads from the sun-brown hills, 
And flocked the laughing Nymphs of groyes and brooks, 
With whom came Opis singing to a lyre, 
And Sida iyory-limbed and crowned with flowera, 
To swell the orgie ; and the roasting bulk 
Of buU and deer was scarce distinguishable 
'Mid the loud-crackling boughs tlutt sprawled in flame. 
Now richest odours rose, and filled the air — 
Made glittering with the cymbals spun on high 
Through jets of nectar upward cast in snort. 
And raging with songs and laughter and wild cries. 

In the first pause for breath and deeper draughts, 
A Fatm, who on a quiet green knoll sat 
Somewhat apart, sang a melodious ode. 
Made rich by harmonies of hidden strings, 
Unto bright Merope, the island's pride. 
And daughter of the King ; whereto a quire 
Gaye chorus, and her beauties rare rehearsing. 
Wished that Orion shared with her the throne. 

The wine ran wastefully, and o'er the ears 
Of the tall jars that stood too near the fire 
Bubbled and leapt, and streamed in crimsoning foam. 
Hot as the hissing sap of the green lo^. 
But none took h^d of that nor anythmg. 
Thus song and feast, dance, and wild revelry, 
Succeeded, now in turn, now all at once, 
Mingling tempestuously. In a blind whirl 
Around the fire Biastor dragged a rout 
In osier bands and garlands ; Harpax fiercely 
The yiolet scarfs and autumn-tinted robes 
From Nym]^h and Mienad tore ; and by the hoofii 
Autarces seized a Satyr, with intent. 
Despite his wreathing freaks and furious face, 
To oash them on a gong, but that amidst 
The struggling mass Encolyon thrust a pine, 
Hcayy and black as Charon's fenying pole, 
O'er which they, like a bursting billow, feU. 

At length when night came folding round the scene, 
And golden lights grew red and terrible, , 

Flashed torch and spear, while reed-pipes deeper blew 
Sonorous dirgings and melodious storm, 
And timbrels groaned and jangled to the tones 
Of high-sustaining horns, — then round the blaze. 
Their shadows brandishing afiu: and athwart 
Oyer the level space and up the hills. 
Six giants held portentous dance, nor ceased 
Till one by one m bare Bacchante arms, 
Brim-fiill of nectar, helplessly they rolled 
Deep down oblivion. Sleep absorbed their souls. 

It cannot be expected that we should be able to 
afiford sufiicient space for discussing the various com- 
plex features of an epic poem^ more particolarly one 
which has but just been ushered into the world. 
Some of the most prominent characteristics have^ 
however, been displayed with regard to philosophy, 
poetry, and individual characters and classes; and 
the author's ethical principles will, we think^ be made 
sufficiently apparent in the following quotation. 



Artemis, having slain Orion with her arrows, in 
jealousy at the love between him and Eos, the latter 
thus addresses her : — 

" Call it not love ! Oh never vet for thee 

Did Love's ambrosial pinions fan the hours, 

To lose themselves in bliss, which memory 

Alone can find, so to renew their life. 

Thou couldst not ever thus enjoy, thus give 

Thy nature fully up ; thine attributes, 

Whate'er of loveliness or high estate 

They owned, surrendering all before Love's feet. 

And in his breath to mdt. How shall we name 

Thy passion, — ice-pure, self-entire, exacting 

All vforakip, for a Umiied return ! 

But how, ah me ! shall Time record the hour. 

When with thy bow-— its points curved stiffly back. 

Like a snake's neck preparing for a spring. 

Thou stood'st in lurid ire behind a cloud. 

And loosed the fatal shaft ! Where then was Love ? 

O Artemis ! O miserable Queen ! 

Call it pride, jealousy, revenge — self-love ; 

No other. Thou r^liest not. Wherefore pride ? 

Thou gav'st thyself that woimd, rejecting one 

Who to thee tendered all his nature ; noble. 

Though earth-bom, as thou knew'st when first ye met. 

And uiou not Zeus with a creator's power 

His being to re-make ? Thou answerest not. 

IVhy Jealotis, but becauee thou 8aw*8t him happy 

Without thee, though cast off by theef — then wherefore 

Destroy ? Bevenae, the cmmpion of self -love. 

Can make his weU-known sign. O, horrible ! 

Despair to all springs up from murdered love, 

And smites revenge with idiotcy of grief. 

Seeing itself. But wake, and look upon 

My loss unutterable. What hast thou gained ? 

Nothing but anguish ; and for this accomplished 

His death, my loss, and the earth's loss beside 

Of that much-needed hand. I curse thee not — 

Thou hast, indeed, cursed me — thou know'st it well." 

It will be perceived that these are principles for all 
time, until love shall cease to be exacting and selfish ; 
jealousy discover its own egotism^ unreasonableness, 
and self-defeat ; and revenge become transformed to 
forbearance, if not to sympathy. 

The scholar will hail with pleasure the introduction 
of the Greek names of the mythology in the place of 
those Latin names so long in use, and now so hack- 
neyed and perverted. Well may Mr. Home object to 
the commonizing association of Diana and Neptune, 
and several others. They have become the names of 
'* all sorts of things," and are stuck on ships' heads 
and over timber-yards ; and figure in allegorical trans- 
parencies, or at minor theatres. Chaste Dian has 
now become a hound, Neptune a Newfoundland dog, 
and the Bacchus whom Titian painted, who lov^ 
Ariadne, and who achieved the conquest of India, 
now sits astride upon a gm-barrel. Well may a poet 
be anxious to return to the original associations, and 
one good step towards this is to adopt the Greek 
names in all subjects the scenes of which are laid in 
Greece, as in the present singularly bold and original 
poem. 



GABRIELLE; OR, PICTURES OP A RElGN. 
An Historical Novel 

BT LOUISA 8T0ART COSTKLLO. 

Miss Costbllo'b familiar acquaintance with Trench his*' 
tory, already exemplified in so many charming works, 
eminently qualifies her for the describing the remarka- 
ble features of Court life of the age of Louis XIV. In 
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these " Piotuiw of aReign/' we accordingly find a series 
of the roost vivid tublemuf, sketched to the life* and full 
of coloar and effect, in which appear hy turns the 
gorgeous Monarch himself, the beauties and the cour- 
tier-wits who surrounded him, and the celebrities of 
all classes who made themselves conspicuous at the 
period. Difficult as the subject was to treat. Miss 
Costello has perfectly succeeded, and her delineationa 
are characterized as much by their truthfulness as by 
the delicacy and tact with which they are drawn. 

The story of '• Gabrielle," to which the events of 
the times are rendered subsidiary, is one of singular 
and melancholy interest, and is founded upon a me« 
morable occurrence in the reign of Ix>uis XIV., 
when, forgetful of the faith which he had sworn to 
his lawful wife, a youn^j and distinguished nobleman 
renounced his position in society, and married a vir« 
tuous and beautiful girl of humble rank, whom he 
accidentally encountered during a temporary absence 
from home. His secret, for some time carefully pre« 
served, is at length discovered by his real wife, a woman 
of strong passions and vindictive disposition ; and her 
conduct on making the discovery, added to the sudden 
and mysterious disappearance of her husband, involves 
her in an accusation of murder, for which she is tried 
and condemned, notwithstanding the evidence of his 
existence afforded by his presence at her trial^his 
disputed identity being the ground of condemnation. 
An incident of this nature, possessing all the elements 
of romance, gives ample scope for development of 
character and picturesque illustration, and Miss Cos- 
tello has availed herself of it with dramatic skill. 
To detach scenes on which the interest of the story 
d^ends would mar its gmeral efl^t, and fail to con- 
vey an accurate idea of the power with which the 
subject is treated* We prefer, therefore, to quote one 
or two passages deseriptive of the singnlar classes 
which infested Paris about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century: the reader win derive so much amuse- 
ment from the description, as to make him desirous of 
learning more. Here is an account of a celebrated 
body designated <*Les Compagnoas da Devoir:"— 

A strange contrast to the elegant and refined society of 
Paris was to be found in the secret recesses of its crowded 
csty. 

£dl an obseuTQ quart«f » loDf known as the haunt of the 
most degraded characters, coiners* thieves, and murderers, 
existed the rue de Champ Heuxy, whose dark, dirty, ond 
narrow precincts served well to conceal the deeds perpe- 
tzuted in its retreat and to shelter the actors in them. 

Here, in a low, gk>OBiy chamber* aecessihU by several 
secret ways* were assembled a party of persons of both sexes, 
whose business seemed of a nature that shunned the light of 
day* 

Two women appeared to take the lead in the conversa- 
tion, and the^r both asked and answered questions of their 
companions with great earnestness. 

From a specimen of their convcTsation their quality may 
be guessed at, but it may be as well to mention that they 
formed part of a secret and widely-extended community 
called * Compagnons du Devoir/ ii4K)se mysteries had existed 
in the heart of the capital for man^ years, and, in spite of the 
late viffilance of the poUce authorities, had nev^ been de- 
stroyea, although they had found it requisite to carry on 
their plans with greater eaution than in the preceding reign. 

The society was formed of a great variety of personages, 
whose sole aim, by whatever meaofl, was to obtain money. It 
was well known that several influential persons of rank, both 
male and fi?«iale, were enrolled ia the Iratemity, and at a 
tiipye when ga^ablin^ and extraragaaee of aU kinds were eax^ 
ried on to an incrcdihle point, those who were deeply en^a^d 
in such pikxsuits hesitated not to seek any opportumty of 
gratifying their propensitiee. 



The chief of those who were now met in the roe Champ 
Fleury, were the fiunous Catherine Deshaies, who had gained 
a great name as La Voiaine, at the time now spoken of. She 
was resorted to by weak persons, who consulted her, as it 
was called, respecting * curiOfU^tf^ — ^namely, a knowled^ of 
the future, and discovery of hidden things. Her aasoctate, 
the as notorious Madame de Eouville, a woman known as 
Yigoureux, together with the reputed aoiicereas Nicolas 
Hocque, Petit Pieire, Etienne Jardin, Jean Biaule, and 
the noted brigand Louis Coamon, called Bias d'Acier; 

Flourishing in dose communion with these worthies 
were the notorious dwellers in the " Cour des Miracles." 
They are thus described by the witty Comte de Gram- 
mont, in a conversation with Ninon de VEnclos, whose 
character, be it observed em passmU, is portrayed 
with great tact and judgment : — 

* Fair Ninon,* said the accomplished profligate, • you 
must know that in the neighbourhood of the most respectaible 
Convent of Les Filles Dieu, at the entrance of the rue 
Neuve St. Sauveur, and between the cul de sac de VEtoile, 
and the rues de Damiette and Les Forges, may be found the 
kingdom of Argot, situate in that mjsterious region called 
La Cour des Miracles. The extent ofthis kingdom is consi- 
derable, the domiciles of the inhabitants are mostly foroacd 
of mud, pavement is there unknown, a beautiful irr^ularity 
prevails both in the architecture and the furniture of all the 
houses. A labyrinth of streets, lanes, and alleys conducts to 
it ; a considerable descent leads to the chief entrance, conve- 
niently dark, narrow, and windfuf — it is like making a de- 
scent to another world, to approatm it ; and indeed many of 
the dwellings are modestly imbedded in the soil* so that in 
some, the roof alone appears like a blushing violet peeping 
from its couch of earth. 

* Ease, absence of labour, liberty and happy indifieropce 
to the world's opinion, here reign tnumphant. It is a bliss- 
ful valley from which the cares of the world are shut out« 
Goods are in common, yet strict order is kept up— nothing 
can be simpler or more edifying than the government esta- 
blished here— it is a modd kingdom worthy to be insitated. 
The language partakes of the simplicity whichreigns throosh- 
out — ^it expresses the wanti of tboae who use it, and is do- 
quent in its primitive nature. The future is never thought of 
here ; each man lives for the present^ and enjoys life-— what 
do we strive for moie ? Nothing of to-day is kept foe to^wor- 
row — a simple religion reigns amongst ihitsxk ; hut woddkf 
ties and trammels are unknown. Although a gen^nd Hbeity 
reigns, there are grades of society, and tli^se have each their 
distinguishing title : for instance, their king is Le Cfrmnd 
Coesre ; then follow dignitaries named cagtttm^ t mreki iii /ynrt 
de Targott arpkelms, an interesting race \ M t mm tl Mrn, 
rijbrdes, malingreux, pietres^ poUaatma, yhmcf- i m ift m r , wg a fa, 
aaboufeuz, Auftotnx, eo^uUarts,, and cowkiux dt hoHkutgeJ 

* What a catalogue,' cried Ninon, * and how learned you 
are in their lore ! Fray how do these worthies coatiive to 
carry on their arcadian existence V 

* They have inexhaustible means in their own genius, 
which is a mine of wealth to them, and the folly of the Fari- 
sians helps them greatly,' said de Grammont ; *but the Church 
is their chief patron.' 

* How, the Church r' said Ninon. 

* Yes.' replied he, • they are the great devisers of mira- 
cles ; they are the great counterfeiters of diseases, which, 
being cured, bring such rerenues to the Church ; they are 
the great febricators of relics, and the great concoctorB of de- 
ceptions. Their trade never fails, and they are protected by 
those they serve, therefore are seldom in any danger, except 
their enthusiasm in their art carry them beyond prudence, as 
sometimes happens. Amongst their number are to be found 
men of birth and quahty, priests, soldiers, lawyers, in fiict 
every description of person wh(Hn different un^ward inci- 
dents have introduced to the kingdom; nor is it positively 
necessary to seek them in their own region. Members <n 
the firatemlty may be met with in many a piace^ whete o&« 
would little expect to find one of so diatinauished a body. 
They have their own reasons for leavina and Tor returnii^ to 
their homes. It has been my good fortime to encounter 
several travellers fiom this happy country, and by this means 
I have not only become acqn;ainte<\ with their history, but 
have been admitted to theiv society oeeasicmaUy.* 

We wiah wc eouW afford room for extmcting^ scimc 
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of the very beautiful deaoriptions of scenery, or a few 
of the grabeftd and tender veraea which are scattered 
through these yobmea; but this our limits forbid. 
In retinquishi^g that pleasure, we must therefore cQn« 
tent ourselves to speak of '< Gahrielle" as a romance 
which is not surpassed for variety of incident, beauty 
of language, or vigorous portraiture by any historical 
novel of the day. 



THE PERJI^S OF THE NATION, 

Our first feelfa)^ m laying down this volume is that 
of almost despair^ The social iniquities of which it 
treats, are shown to be so deeply seated and so widely 
spread, that we despond of the remedy. On one side> 
for religion, we have a Pharisaical cant of words ot 
blind bigotry ; for commercial honour, practical lymg 
of the most unblushing phase. Money-getting is the 
only creed truly worshipped { selfishness, the whole 
duty of man. As for the wants and necessities of the 
mass of our feUow-creatures, they are either made the 
test of the wildest speculations of state philanthropy, 
or systematically sacrificed at the shrine of mammon. 
It is impossible to read this volume — ^to dwell npoa 
the terrible faot^ abounding in it illustrative of the 
moral leprosy with which the nation is cursed, without 
a feeling of indignation and of hopelessness. " States- 
men," says the writer, " have all imagined that the 
growth of capital vras the summmn botwm of human 
existence," Has it proved so? "They have im- 
mensely increased the growth of capital, and, pari 
pasmt, the growth of misery and distress also. And the 
end of their success is a public acknowledgment, that 
if some stop be not put to the existing mischiefs, a 
few years more must land us in a bloody reyolutiop." 
All the facta and arguments adduced by the writer ol 
this work tend to establish thia opinion. He shows 
the gradual demoralization of the land, cursed by absorb-^ 
ing selfishness } resolved to make mopey the test-^ 
the only test— r«f happiness md individual umportaoee^ 
He shows the a^t>cities which men, under the guise of 
trade, commit npon one another— o the wickedness 
which, Hke an ulcer, eats at the very heart of society. 
We talk and sing of our " wooden waHa" manned with 
'< hearts of oak V What shall we say of a mercantile 
house established for the purpose " of sendmg oat 
rotten ships, laden with supposititious goods, for the 
sole purpose of being wrecked^ and in that way to 
plunder the insurance-offices !" 

We would that our space permitted us a lengthened 
review of this book. It abound* with terriUe truths ; 
truths of fri^tful sufiering on the part of the many, 
sold and sacrificed by the spirit of unholy gain. We 
humbly advise, everybody to read the work; albeit 
we should a^gur poorly of his mind or heart who could 
go through its pages without a feeling of indignatioo 
for merry, magnificent England. 



THE LIFE OF SIR DAVID WILKIE. 

BT ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

WiLKis's best and only life is on canvas. These 
three vol^imes will add no single grace or Qharm to it. 



They are written in a spirit of admiration, and with all 
the zeal of a lellow-countryman ; yet we lav them 
down with no additional veneration for the painter of 
of •• The Reading of the Will," or " The Penny Wed- 
ding." They show to us, by most elaborate touches 
too, a careful " cannie" man, rarely sinning on th^ 
side d enthusiasm, but doggedly pursuing his way 
with a plodding perseverance not unworthy of Mark- 
lane, together with an admiration, or something 
more, of worldly rank, which is rarely unprofitable to 
the worshipper. Thus, we have letters — ^brief ones to 
be lure— written to Sir Robert Feel, as though Sir 
Robert, the baronet, was all-ia-all, and Cas^ua vras 
" a wretched creature." We always suspect the 
sincerity of thia extreme self-abaaement in presenoQ 
of mere patronage. The man of genius knows full 
well his relative position with men of merely bank 
cheques ; and we consider his extreme humility to be 
worse than the shopi counter servility of the poorest 
tradesman. 

We have here three long, heavy volames. All 
that was necessary to be written of WUkie-— at least 
all the useful portion of this work-^might have been 
eontamed in a plump duodecimo ; but then we have 
letters ^rhich nobody will yawn through, and Wilkie's 
journal, which, although he might have found it ser-» 
vioeable to write fbr his private recollectk>n, he surely 
never intended to be enshrined in print. Had Witkie 
chronicled the daily points of the winds — ^his daily 
dinner, whether veal, beef, or mutton— ^hie daily dress, 
whether black, blue, or brown,— «his journal, or at least 
nine-tenths of it, would have been equally interesting 
as at present. We are sorry to be compelled to say 
thus much of a work which, for the name it bears, we 
hoped to fiad more worthy of it. Had it been one 
volvunes it might have floated 2 ^ it ia» '* deeper than 
ever did plummet soimd" it wUl sink. We give a few 
of the beet extracts : — 

WILKIB*8 BIBTR. 

Sir Pavid Wilkie was bon^ at the msnse of ti^ parish of 
Cults, on the banks of Bdsoa-wBter, in the eounty of Fife^ on 
the 18th of November, 1785. *< I am the thiid son,'* he sayH 
in a brief and modest memoir which he commene^ of him- 
self, ** of the Rev. David Wilkie and of Isabella lister, his 
wife, a native of the district. My fiithcr came fix>m the 
coimty of Mid-Lothian, and fVom a neighbourhood often, 
mentioned, which, endeared by birthright, had, like the 
ancient Hebron, a halo and an interest about it which no 
other place could possess. He was a native of Ratho-Byres, 
a small property which had been in nossession of oxa miily 
fbr 400 years, until, as he used to tcU us, by the imprudence 
of his ancestors, it had passed to a younger branch of the same 
femily and name, and was held by his fitther, John WiUde, 
only as its tenant and cultivator. Of the singular worth and 

food qualities of that excellent peiBon^my grand^ther, I have 
eard much and from many persona, ^ter his death» the 
family mansion, an humble structure, was allowed to sink to 
decay ; but, ftom a feeling of respect to his own ancestry, the 
proprietor, James Wilkie of Gilchristown^ permitted a ^blc- 
end, contfl^ng tho chimney-coruer where mv Krand&ther 
loved to entertain his friencfs, to remain, whicii I remember 
a my ruiui, a venerable landmark of other years/' 

I)avid was a silent though stirring child, and loved, when 
scarce escaped from his mother's bosom, to draw such figures 
aa struck his young fancy on the sand by the stream-side, on 
the smooth stones of the field, on the floors of the manse; nor 
was it tinobaerved that most of these early scnitchings had a 
leaning towards the humorous and the absurd. He has been 
heard, when his fame was high, to declare, that he could 
draw be^re he could read, and paint before he could spell ; 
nor is it forsotten that he was seen, when a mere child, to 
sketch a female head with chalk upon the floov ; and, on being 
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questioned what he was doing, he answered, ** Making bonnie 
Lady Gonie ;*' and that the rude outline contained something 
of the lineaments of Lady Balgonie, whom he had but newly 
seen at his father's fireside. 

WILKIB, THB BOY ABTI8T. 

Trom the healthy thouah rough academy of the open fidds, 
and the smooth stones by the way-side, on which like ^he 
gr6at Giotto, he loyed to ^w the forms of sheep and docs, 
andhorses and soldiers,^ he was sent, when seyen years old, . . 
to 'the parish school of Pitlcssie, then under the care of James 
Diston, a worthy man, with many offices, for he was at one 
and the same time schoolmaster of Pitlessie, precentor in the 
chuich, and clerk to the Kirk Session. " I mind him weel," 
said ah old man from the banks of Bden- water; <* and I'mind 
his brithers too ; but he was a quieter kindlier lad than his 
elder brithers ; and liked better to stand and look on at his 
cdmpBnions at the5r games,' thah jofai in their play. I think 
I (fee him now standing smiling wr his hands in his pouches! 
Afi but he 10c«d best to lie a proufe (Jn the giound with his 
slate and x>6ncil^ > making queer dsawings ! " 

WILKIB*S " HIOHLA^•©ERS." 

Among Wilkie's early fis well as later sketches are rnai^ , 
drawings of Highlanders. " He never visited our norUv- 
em metropolis/ writes Mis? Catherine Sinclair, *• wiWiout 
honouring us with a visit, and generally dining here. On 
one of these occasions, haviixg called for pea and ioJ^^ he 
offered to^ dp me a drawing, wliich ,hc excuted while coar 
versing with our family circle during the evening, and having 
affixed his autograph he desired me to keep it, saying, * Let 
this be a memorial that TOur father, Sir John Sinclair, was 
the means of making me mrst fbnd of drawing. At the time 
he ndsed a fencible r^;iment, he sent the portrait of a Sgh- 
land soldica: to every &otch clergyman assisting to writ* the 
Statistical Accouxit of Scotland. My father was one of those 
who received a copy ; it was the first print I ever attempted 
to eot>y, and I never oeased to do so, over and over again, t£Il 
I haa succeeded.' We showed Sir Datid one of the prints, 
which I still possess, and he hailed it with a burst of pleasure 
as an agreeable remembrance of his boyhood." 

WnXIB A STUDENT IN BDINBURGH. 

It is related by some who were Wilkie's fellow-students in 
Edinburgh, that the more restless of their number, when they 
saw him musing nius^, or in a study, often tried to tease, but 
could never peiplex; or put him out, as they said. He re* 
ceived all audi mttouptions with trantjuiUity of looks ; and 
though they sometimes put their jokes mto a practical form, 
he never remonstrated or complained, but was resolved to 
overcome then^ by imperturbable good humour, as he seemed 
determined to conquer them in art by resolution and study. 
He was often in those days lieard to say, but in an under- 
tone, with Bums— 

" Come, firm resolve, take thou the van, 
Thou stall^ of caile-hemp in man." 
And from this he nctver swerved nor shrunk. When his fel- 
low-students fi>llowed him into his two-pair-of-stairs studv 
in Nicholson Street, they found all in keepmg, Uieysaid, with 
his demeanour in the Academy, llie Bible and The Gende 
Shepherd, a sketch or two on the wall, a table and a few 
chairs, with a fiddle whose strings, when he grew tired with 
drawing, he touched to a &vourite air, were the chief articles ; 
neither lay-fingers covered with silk, nor easels of polished 
mahogany were there ; a few brushes, and a few colours, and 
palette made by his own hands, may bo added. The fiddle 
was to himi then, and long after, an useful instrujtncnt ; its 
music, he said, not only soothed himself, but put his live 
models, Who sat for his shepherds and husbandmen,' into the 
sort' of humour whieh he desired ; na^, he often pleased so 
much, that on< of them, an oM souglh mendicant—- 

<* Whose wallets before and. behind did hang,* ' , 
to whom he. had played a welcome air, refused the pence 
when* ofl^red, ahd strode down the stair, saying, *• HoutT put 
up y6urpenikies> inan; 1 was e*en as glad o' the spring as ye 
were ! " He soaieiimes, too,' in a land where Uvmg models 
of anj o^h«r pa;rtsave the head or hand are difficult to obtidn 
for either loyfe or money, made . himself into his own model ; 
and with a bared foot, a bared ancle, or a bared knee, wpuld 
sit tit'the!ooking<-gla»B till he confessed that he was almost' 
beriumlited by d^posure. Nor did he desist when a fHend 
knocked; he would say, "Come in!" nor move from his 
posture, t)^t^d«Ub6cately explain his object, and eoatiaueto 
draw till he had make uie sketch. ... ... 



W1X.KXB or uoanxm, 
Wilkie loved to relate how he ihou|;ht on the blue and 
lofty Lomonds as he skirted the low-lymg coast of England, 
and wondered at the clouds of smoke which came rolling 
towards him, as he sailed up the Thames tiirough masts stand- 
ing as thick as the tarees in the forests. The first step he took 
was to seek out a convenient room for a study ; this he found 
at No. 8, Norton Street^ Portland Koad, in the house of a 
coal-merchant : his second was to seek out some public place 
where he might display his pictures, to make his works 
known a^d attract purchasers; and the third step was to 
enter his name at the Royal Academy as a probationer. As 
the classes of the Academy close when the annual exhibition 
opens, Wilkie was unable to enter upon the studies which he 
so much desired, till the middle of July, but in the mean- 
while the merits of his pictures found admirers : people were 
observed to stop and stare at a shop window near Chasing 
Cross, where two or three of his works were allowed to 
hang ; nay, some seemed willing to bay, but were detened 
by.ihe fear, whioh most men have when they trust to their 
own judgment, oC buyinc a matter jfor .rldicue rather than 
admiration. It is relatea by a gentleman, now on the judg- 
ment seat in matters of ancient as well as modem painting, 
that a wealthy friend came te him one morning, and told him 
he had seen what he thought a very clever little picture for 
six pounds, in a window at Charing Cross, painted bv one 
Wilkie, but that he was afraid te buy it. *' Oh, buy it by all 
means," said the other ; " it cannot be altogether bad if jou 
admire it: risk six pounds on your own taste." He returned 
te the window where he had seen the picture* but it was 
gone : some on^e who had trust in his own taste had bought it.* 

WILXIB AT THE BOTAL ACAPEMT. 

When the Academy opened, Wilkie, who had gained ad- 
mission as a probationer hj means of a drawing from the 
Niobe, took his seat with his dass. Something of his Edin- 
buivh fiome had come before him ; Jackson, at tiiat time a 
student, seems to have seen as well as heard of him, for he 
wrote to HaEvdon, then votmg and ardent, te hasten from 
Devonshire, for that a tall, pale, thin Scotsman had just come 
te study at the Academy, who had done something xrom Ifac- 
beth, of whioh report spoke highly. «^ Touched with this," 
stfid Hoydon, f*I came at MifSe te London, and went te the 
Asademy; Wilkie, the mostpunetual of mankind, was there 
before me. We set and drew in silence for some time : at 
lensth T^^lkio rose, came and looked over my shoulder, said 
nothing, and resuined his seat. I tose, went and looked over 
his shoulder, said nothing, and sesumed my seat. We saw 
enough te satisfy us of each other's skill, axid when the class 
broke up we went and dined together. Wilkie was, as 
Jackson had described him, tall, pide, and thin, with blue 
and uncommon biieiht eyeB, a nose rather short, and a mouth 
full of humour of ue quietest and richest kind." 

Tin BOOMOXT 0* WILKIE. 

Amongjst the many ways by which we try here to save 
expense, is that of deaning our own boots and shoes ; for 
you must know that the people of the house will not (dean 
them, and when they send them out to the ahoe-blacks in 
the street thev become expensive. To remedy this I have 
pot both blacking and brushes, and clean them every morn- 
ing myself. You may teU Naimy and Jean that I can now 
shew them how to make the shoes shine. 

wilkie's early PICTURES. 

When Wilkie hung up a smaU picture or two in the win- 
dow at Charing Cross, he put the very modest price of six 
guineas each on them; but he had now discovered that 
It was cheaper te study in the Manse of Cults than in the 
middle of fondon ; and that living models, rich cqIouib, and 
respectable lodgings — all necessary matters in a polite art — 
devoured his substance. He had all this in his mind, when 
the Earl inquired what hisprice would be for painting him a 
picture from his study of The Village Politicians. Hie artist 
answered fifteen guineas, to which tee Earl made no answer ; 
and Wilkie, who seems to have felt that his strength lay in 
that direction, proceeded te paint the picture, as he said, at a 
venture. As it approached completion, the rumour ran that 
it was a work of great genius, and likely te create a change 
in art. It dianccd one day that Sir George Beaumont and 
Lord Mulgrave were praising the Butch sd&ool, when Jack- 
son, who was present, said, if they would come whh him, he 



* I am assured by one who had the means of knowiiM^, that 
The Village Recruit was the pktuie thus exbibiited. 
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would find them a yoang Scotsman who was second to no 
Dutchman that ever bore a palette on his thumb. " We 
must go and see this Scottish wonder, Jackson/' said Sir 
George ; and they followed him to WUkie's a)K>de, where they 
found The Village Politicians all but finished. Two such judges 
could not but see its worth at once ; and, as they had generosity 
as well as good judgment, they spread the fame of the picture 
round the bright circles to which they belonged. They were not 
only pleased with the works of the artist, but charmed with the 
simplicity of the man ; and being both good judges, and the for- 
mer a landscape painter of eminence, saw that he was above the 
common mark — a decided original, in short ; and one, too, who 
found his subjects in the domestic circles of his native land. 
They did not leave his studio without commissioning a picture 
each ; the price of the one for Sur George Beaumont was fixed at 
fifty guineas. 

WILKIB's mods op 8TUDT. 

lie rose eariy to his studies, and in spite of continuous visits, 
wrought late ; he was not a painter by fits and starts, nor had he 
any cause to complain that particular times and places were required 
to the operations of his fancy : when the light of the day was 
clear, he wrought without regarding whether it was winter or 
summer, seed-time or harvest. When he had finished his labours 
at his lodgings, he went to the Academy, and drew from living 
and dead models with all the ardour of a student in his first quar- 
ter's attendance ; and as he knew that the English school was 
reproached for imperfection in drawing, he drew diligently fVt>m 
the antique marbles, and though he did not always reach their 
flowing delicacy of outline, he never failed to seize the sentiment 
of the original. 

AK SXTRACT PROM WILKIB's " JOURNAL." 

This being Twelfth-night, I went by appointment to Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey's, where we had a very splendid entertainment ; the 
Hoppners were there, and after listening for some time to music, 
in which the Miss Beecheys are great proficients, we had a dance 
which lasted till supper time. I there met, for the first time, the 
too-celebrated Lady Hamilton ; she had with her a giri supposed 
to be the daughter of Lord Nelson, a creature of great sweetness : 
Lady Hamilton, kno¥ring me by name, called me, and said that 
her daughter had the finest taste imaginable, and that she excelled 
in graceful attitudes. She then made her stand in the middle of 
the room with a piece of drapery, and throw herself into a number 
of those elegant postures for which her ladyship in her prime 
was so distinguished. She afterwards told me of all else her 
daughter could do, and concluded by asking me if I did not think 
her very like her father. I said I had never seen that eminent 
person. Lady Hamilton is lusty, and tall, and of fascinating 
manners, but her features are bold and masculine. Her daugh- 
ter's name is Horatia Hamilton. After supper we were enter- 
tained by some songs fVt>m Lady Hamilton, and with a fine 
specimen of mimicry by Mr. Twiss, who gave us a speech in the 
manner of Pitt, which many pronounced excellent. 

WILKIB AND WORDSWORTH. 

Lady Beaumont requested me to read after breakfast Words- 
worth's Preface to his Poems, which, with some of the poems to 
which it alluded, and a letter in the poet's handwriting, I read 
accordingly ; but could not be brought at all to coincide with 
the fundamental principles of his system, or to admire as elegant 
the pieces which are pointed out as examples of his style. This 
was not, however, the case with her ladyship, who admires 
Wordsworth's productions next to those of Shakspere and Milton. 

WILKIB ON PRICBB. 

It was one of the settled maxima of Wilkle, that a price should 
not be fixed for a picture before it wu finished ; ** for," said he, 
" it may, from being handled in a happy mode, or being fuller of 
character than at first contemplated, be worth double the fixed 
price ; or it may chance to be leu fertile of interest when com- 
pleted than when it presented itself at first to the fancy, and not 
be worth more than half the proposed sum : either way the price 
is unfair, and the customer or the painter is vrrouged." The 
history of his works forced this maxim with double force on his 
mind : he fixed no price on The Distraining for Rent, but sent it 
to the Exhibition of the British Institution, where it attracted 
much attention, and was welcomed as one of his happiest com- 
positions. The proprietor of The Letter of Introduction desired 
to have a second work firom so popular a hand, and vnrote to 
remind WUkie that he had promised to let him know when he 
liad one ready whidi had not found a purchaser. 



WILKIB AND TUB BTTIlieK SHBPHBRD. 

Next morning we had a pleasant drive to Altrive, where we 
found my oltl friend Hogg at home, and exulting not a little from 
a flattering letter he had received from Blackwood, to whom he 
had sent his Chaldee manuscript. The 'cottage which Hogg at 
that time inhabited had been the^f and ben of the former tenant, 
and he dwelt in the kitchen, for it was the preferable part : but 
the kitchen was large and roomy, and better lighted than such 
abodes used to be then, and was, moreover, wonderfully clean. The 
kettle was hanging over a cheerful peat fire, and soon began to 
simmer; and James, then a bachelor, despatched a shepherdeu to 
borrow some loaf-bread, to which she added some kneaded cake. 
I felt pleased at the comfort the poet, as he was commonly 
called, had around him ; and having several times accompanied 
WUkie among the cottages of Gattonside and Damick in search 
of the picturesque, I began to point out what I thought would 
amuse him while Hogg busied himself in preparing breakfast. 
The poet on this began to look and listen. I had not introduced 
Wilkie as an artist ; and it is probable he had taken him, as he 
did a great poet, for a horse-couper : he, however, turned sud- 
denly to me, exclaiming, '* Laidlaw ! this is no' the great Mr. 
Wilkie ?" " It's just the great Mr. Wilkie, Hogg," 1 repUed. 
" Mr. Wilkie," exclaimed the Shepherd, seizing him by the hand, 
^ 1 cannot tell how proud I am to see you in my house, and how 
glad I am to see you are so young a man." I was delighted with 
the natural readiness and fine compliment of my friend, and pleased 
vrith the breakfast, which was now ready. We had, I remember, 
rizzari trouts — yellow fins, as Hogg used to call them — from the 
Yarrow, and a fry of parrs from Douglas bum, the most delicious 
of all fish, thousands of which Hogg and I, in our youthful days, 
had caught together in that mountain bum, almost the native 
stream of both. After breakfast, we visited together the tower 
of Dryhope, had a beautiful view of St. Mary's Loch and " those 
hills whence classic Yarrow flows," and returned to Abbotsford. 
When I told Scott of Hogg's reception of Wilkie, *' The feUow 1" 
said he, ** it was the finest compliment ever paid to man 1" 




TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have to acknowledge the kind wishes of <* W. M. 0." He 
may be assured that his fear of the *' change from the singular 
to the plural number" is unfounded. 

" A Templar." — ^We certainly do not intend to entirely dose our 
pages to translations. Nevertheless they must be recommended 
by peculiar merit to take the place of original articles. 

<< The Eville Earle" in our next. 

We bow to the correction of <* The Doctor;" and think we shall 
not avail ourselves of the privilege of his offer ; we neverthe- 
less acknowledge the courtesy that prompted it. 

*' A Roman Catholic." — ^We regret the *' slip " which our corres- 
pondent alludes to ; and acknowledge his good wishes. 

«*W. W., Newcastle-upon Tyne."— We shall, in a very early 
number, comply with the wish of our correspondent ; a wish 
seconded by many other friends. 

Papers and communications are left at the ofHce for virioiia cor- 
respondents. 
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THE ORDER OF POVERTY. BY THE AUTHOR. 



Why should not Lazarus make to himself an order 
of tatters? Why should not Poverty have its 
patch of honour ? Wherefore should not the un- 
dubbed knights of evil fortune carry about them, 
with a gracious humility, the inevitable types of 
their valorous contest with the Paynim iniquities 
of life ? Wherefore may not man wear indigence 
as proudly as nobility flashes its jewels ? Is there 
not a higher heraldry, than that of the college? 

A short time ago, the King of Greece awarded 
to an Englishman the Order of the Redeemer. 
The Englishman did not reject the gift ; he did 
not stare with wonder, or smile in meek pity at 
the grave mockery of the distinction ; but winning 
the consent of our Sovereign Lady Victoria to 
sport the jewel, the Knight of Christ — knight by 
the handiwork of the King of Greece — ^hung about 
him the Order of the Redeemer ! 

And what may be the gracious discipline of this 
Order of Redemption! Has Knight Emerson 
Tennant — ^for unless our memory slip, such is the 
new knight's name — ^has he sold off all that he 
had, and givra the money to the poor i We have 

Vol. I. 



heard of no such brokerVwork ; and surely the 
newspaper tongue would have given loud utterance 
to the penitence of Mammon. What discipline, 
then, does this Order of Christ compel upon its 
holy and immaculate brotherhood ! What glori- 
fying services towards the heart and spirit of man 
— what self-martyrdom, does it recompense ? Is 
it the bright reward of humility— of active loving- 
kindness towards everything that breathes ? Is it, 
that Emerson Tennant, beyond ten thousand thou- 
sand men, has proved the divine temper of the 
spiritual follower of Jesus, making his hourly life 
an active goodness, and with every breath he 
drew, drawing nearer to rewarding Heaven ? Surely, 
the Order of the Redeemer — that awful, solenm 
badge, setting apart its wearer from the sordid 
crowd of earth — could only be vouchsafed to some 
hard Christian service, — could only reward some 
triumphant wrestling of the suffering soul — some 
wondrous victory in the forlorn hope of this dark 
struggling life. These are our thoughts — these our 
passionate words ; whereupon, the Herald of the 
Court of Greece — a grave, fantastic wizard — ^with 
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mildly-reproving look and most delicate speech, 
says — " You are wrong : quite wrong. The Order 
of the Redeemer, though by no means the first 
Order, is a very pretty Order in its way. Six' 
months since we gave it to Captain Jonquil, from 
Paris ; and truly no man more deserved tne Order 
of the Redeemer. He has taught His Majesty's 
infantry the use of the bayonet: his howitzer 
practice, too, is a divine thing. Captain Jonquil 
is a great soldier. Last week, the Order of the 
Redeemer was also bestowed upon Andreas; a 
great favourite at court — ^but, if the naughty truth 
must be told, a pimp." 

Alas! is Hevsldry always innocent of blas- 
phemy i 

On the 13th of June, 1843, a grave masque — 
a solemn ceremony — ^was held at the Court of St. 
James's. Heraldry again looked smug and pomp- 
ous. A Knight was to be made of " the most 
ancient Order of the Thistle." Let tts make a 
clean breast of our ignorance ; we assert nothing 
against the antiquity of the Thistle ; for what we 
know, it may be as old — aye, as old as asses. 
But upon the glad 13th of June, a Chapter was 
held, and John, Marquis of Bute, and the Right 
Hon. William, Earl of Mansfield, were elected 
Knights. They of course took the oaths to pro- 
tect and succour distressed maidens, orphans, and 
widows ; to abstain from every sort of wrong, and 
to do every sort of right. 

"The Marquis of Bute then kneeling near the SoTereign, and 
Mr. Woods on his knee, presenting to the Queen the rihand and 
jewel of the Order, Her Majesty was graciously pleased to place 
the same over the noble Marquis's left shoulder. His Lordship 
rising, kissed the Sovereign's hand, and having reoeitad the con- 
gratulations of the Knights brethren, retired.'' « 

From that moment, John, Marquis of Bute, 
looked and moved with the aspect and bearing of 
a man, radiant with new honours. He was a 
Knight of the Thistle ; and the jewel sparkling at 
his bosom, feebly typified the bright, admiring 
looks of the world — tne gaze of mingled love and 
admiration bent upon him. But on this earth — 
in this abiding-place of equity — men do not get 
even thistles for nothing. It may, indeed, happen, 
that desert may pant and moan without honour; 
but in the court of kings, where justice weighs 
with nicest balance, honour never with its smiles 
mocks imbecility, or gilds with outward lustre a 
concealed rottenness. Honour never gives alms, 
but awards justice. Mendicancy, though with 
liveried lackies clustering at its carriage, — and 
there is such pauperism, — may whine and pray its 
hardest, yet. move not the inflexible herald. 
He awards those jewels to virtue, which virtue 
has sweated, bled for. And it is with this belief, 
yea, in the very bigotry of the creed, we ask — what 
has John, Marquis of Bute, fulfilled to earn his 
thistle i What, the Right Hon. William, Earl 
of Mansfield? What dragon wrong has either 
overcome? What giant Untruth stormed in 
Sophist Castle ? What necromantic wickedness 
baffled and confounded f Yet> tibese battles havo 



been fought — ^these triumphs won ; oh ! who shall 
doubt them ? Be sure of it, ye unbelieving dema- 
gogues — scoffing plebeians, not for nothing nobi- 
hty browses upon thistles. 

We pay all honour to these inventions, these 
learned devices of the Herald. They doubtless 
clothe, comfort, and adorn humanity, which, with- 
out them, would be cold, naked, shrunk, -and 
squalid. They, moreover, gloriously attest the 
supremacy of the tame, the civilized man, over the 
wild animal. The Orders of the Herald are 
tattoo without the pain of puncture. The New 
Zealander carries his knighthood, lined and 
starred and flowered in his visage. The civilized 
knight hangs it more conveniently on a riband. 

We are such devout believers in the efficacy of 
Orders, that we devote this small essay to an at- 
tempt to make them, under some phase or other, 
universal. We will not linger in a consideration 
of the Orders already dead ; lovely was their life, 
and as fragrant is their memory. There was one 
Order, Teutonic, if we mistake not, the Order of 
Fools. There was a quaint sincerity in the very 
title of this brotherhood. Its philosophy was out- 
speaking; and more than all, the constitution 
of such a chapter admitted knights against whose 
worthiness, whose peculiar right to wear thebadge, 
no envious demagogue could say his bitter saying. 
Surely, in our reverence for the wisdom of anti- 
quity, this Order might be resuscitated. The Fool 
might have his bauble newly varnished — ^his cap 
newly hung with tinkling bells. Some of us chirp 
and cackle of the wisdom of the by-gone day ; 
but that is only wisdom which jumps with our 
own cunning ; which fortifies us in the warm and 
quiet nook of some hallowed prejudice. From the 
mere abstract love of justice, we should be right 
glad to have the Order of Fools revived in the 
fullest splendour of Folly. Such an Order would 
so beneficently provide for manyunrewarded public 
idlers — aye, and public workers 

There was a time, when the world in its first 
childhood needed playthings. Then was the 
Herald the world's toy-maker, and made for it 
pretty little nick-nacks — ^golden fleeces — stars, 
ribands and ^rters; tempting the world to 
follow the kickshaws, as nurse with sugared 
bread-and-butter tempts the yeanling to try its 
tottering feet. The worid has grown old — old 
and wise : yet is not the Herald bimkrupt, but like 
a pedlar at a fair, draws the hearts of simple 
men after the shining, silken glories in his box. 
Meanwhile, philosophy in Hodden grey, laughs 
at the crowd, who bellow back .the laugh, and 
sometimes pelt the reverend fool for his irreli^ous 
humour; for he who beUeves not in Stars and 
Garters is unbeliever; to the world'^s best and 
brightest faith, atheist and scofi)sr. 

Is it not strange that a man should think the 
better of himself for a few stones gUttering in his 
bosom I That a costly band about the leg should 
make the blood dance more swiftly through the 
arteries! That a man seeing his breast set with 
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jewellers^ stars, should think them glorious as the 
stars of heaven, — himself, little less than an 
earthly god, so deified ? If these things be really 
types and emblems of true greatness, what rascid 

Eoverty besets the man without them ! How is 
e damned in his baseness ! What mere o&al of 
humanity, the biped without an Order ! And, 
therefore, let stars be multiplied; and let no- 
bility — ^like bees— suck honey from Thistles ! 

We are, however, confirmed in our late failing 
faith. We are bigoted to Orders. Men, like 
watches, must work the better upon jewels. 
Man is, at the best, a puppet; but is only put 
into di^ified motions when pulled by Blue or 
Red Ribands. Now, as few, indeed, of us can 
get stars, garters, or ribands, let us have Orders 
of our own. Let us, with invincible self-com- 
placency, ennoble ourselves. 

In the hopeless ignorance and vulgarity of our 
first prejudice, we might possibly want due vene- 
ration for the Golden Fleece; an ancient and 
most noble Order, worn by few ! Yet with all our 
worst carelessness towardb the insignia, we never 
felt for it the same pitying contempt we feel to- 
wards an Order worn by many — ^not at their but- 
ton-holes, not outside their breasts, but in the very 
core of their hearts, — the Order of the Golden Calf. 

Oh ! bowelless Plutu3,what a host of Knights! 
What a lean-faced, low-browed, thick-jowled, swag- 
bellied brotherhood ! Deformity, in all its fantastic 
variety, meets in the Chapter ! They wear no ar- 
mour of steel or brass, but are cased in the magic 
mail of impenetrable Bank-paper. They have no 
sword, no spear, no iron mace with spikes ; but 
they ride merrily into the fight of life, swinging 
about gold-gutted purses, and levelling with the 
dust rebellious noverty. These are the Knights of 
the Golden Calf. It is a fflorious community. 
What a look of easy triumph they have ! With 
what serene self-satisfaction they measure the 
wide distance between mere paupers — the Knights 
of the Order of Nothing — ^and themselves ! How 
they walk the earth as if they alone possessed 
the patent of walking upright ! How they dilate in 
the light of their own gold, like adders in the sun ! 

A most fatal honour is this Order of the 
Golden Calf. It is worn unseen, as we have said, 
in the hearts of men ; but its effects are visible : 
the disease speaks out in every atom of flesh — 
poor human worm's-meat ! — ^and throbs in every 
muscle. It poisons the soul; gives the eye a 
squint; takes from the face of fellow-man its 
God-gifted dignity, and midges him a thing to 
prey upon : to work, to use up ; to reduce to so 
much hard cash ; then to be put up, with a wary 
look of triumph, into the pocket. This Order 
damns with a leprosy of som its worshipper. It 
blinds and deafens him to the glories and the har- 
mcHiies ministrant to poorer men. His eye is 
jaundiced, and in the very stars of God he sees 
nought but twinkling guineas. 

At this moment great is the Order throughout 
the land ! Tyrannous its laws, reckless its 



doings. It is strong, and why should it be just! 
To be of this Order is now the one gi'eat striving 
of life. They alone are men who wear the jewel 
— wretches they without it. Man was originally 
made from the dust of the earth: he is now 
formed of a richer substance : the true man is 
made of gold. Yes, the regenerate Adam is struck 
only at tne Mint. 

The Knights of the Order of the Golden Calf 
have no formal ceremony of election ; yet has 
brother Knight almost instinctive knowledge of 
brother. In the solitude of his own thoughts is 
he made one of the community ; in utter privacy 
he kisses the pulseless hand of Plutus, and swears 
to his supremacy. The oath divorces him from pau- 
per-life — from its cares, its wants, its sympathies. 
He is privileged from the uneasiness of thought, 
the wear and tear of anxiety for fellow-man ; he 
is compact, and self-concentrated in his selfishness. 
Nought ruffles him that touches not that inmost 
jewel of his soul, his knighthood's Order. 

In the olden day, the Knights of the Fleece, 
the Garter, and other glories, won their rank 
upon the battle-field, — mood and strife being to 
them the handmaids of honour. The chi- 
valry of the Golden Calf is mild and gentle. It 
splits no brain-pan, spills no blood ; yet is it ever 
fighting. We are at the Exchange. Look at 
that easy, peaceful man. What a serenity is upon 
his cheelc ! What a mild lustre in his eye ! How 
plainly is he habited ! He wears the livery of 
simplicity and the look of peace. Yet has he in his 
heart the Order of the Golden Calf. He is one of 
Mammon's boldest heroes. A very soldier of 
fortune. He is now fighting — ^fighting valorously. 
He has come armed with a bran-new lie — a false- 
hood of surpassing temper, which with wondrous 
quietude he lays about him, making huge gashes 
in the money-bags of those he fights with. A 
good foreign lie, well finished and well mounted, 
IS to this Knight of the Golden Calf as the sword 
of Faery to Orlando. With it he sometimes cuts 
down giant fortunes; and after, "grinds their 
bones to make his bread." 

And there are small esquires and pages of the 
Order ; men who, with heartfelt veneration, licl^ 
their lips at the Golden Calf, and with more than 
bridegroom yearning pant for possession. These 
small folk swarm like summer-gnats; and still 
they drone the praises of the Cadf ; and looking 
at no other thing, have their eyes bleared and 
dazzled to all beside. 

The Knights of the Golden Calf shed no blood ; 
that is, the wounds they deal bleed inwardly, and 
give no evidence of homicide. They are, too, 
great consumers of the marrow of men ; and yet 
they break no bones, but by a trick known to their 
Order extract without fracture Mammon's nu- 
triment. They are great alchemists, too ; and 
turn the sweat of unrequited poverty, aye, the 
tears of childhood, into drops of gold. 

Much wrong, much violence, much wayward 
cruelty— -if the true history of knighthood were in- 
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dieted — ^lies upon the Fleece, the Garter, yes, 
upon the Templars' Lamb; — ^yet all is but as May- 
day pastime to the voracity, the ignorance, the wil- 
ful selfishness, the bestial lowings, of the Golden 
Calf. And of this Order, the oldest of the brother- 
hood are the most gluttonous. There is one whose 
every fibre is blasted with age. To the imagina- 
tion his face is as a coffin-plate. Yet is he all belly. 
As cruel as a cat, though toothless as a bird ! 

Oh, ye knights, great and small — whether ex- 
panding on tne mart, or lying perdu in back- 
parlours, — ^fling from your hearts the Order there, 
and feel for once the warmth of kindly blood ! 
The brotherhood chuckle at the adjuration. 
Well, let us fight the Order with an Order. 

The Order of Poverty against the Order of the 
Golden Calf i 

Will it not be a merry time, when men, with a 
blithe face and open look, shall confess that they 
are poor ! When they shall be to the world what 
they are to themselves ? When the lie, the shuffle, 
the bland, yet anxious, hypocrisy of seeming, and 
seeming only, shall be a creed forsworn ! When 
Poverty asserts itself, and never blushes and 
stammers at its true name, the Knights of 
the Calf must give ground. Much of their 
strength, their poor renown, their miserable 
glory, lies in the hypocrisy of those who would 
imitate them. They believe themselves great, be- 
cause the poor, in the very ignorance of the dig- 
nity of poverty, would ape their magnificence. 

The Order of Poverty ! How many sub-orders 
might it embrace ! As the spirit of Gothic chi- 
valry has its fraternities, so might the Order of 
Poverty have its distinct devices. 

The Order of the Thistle ! That is an order 
for nobility — ^a glory to glorify marquisate or 
earldom. Can we not, under the rule of Po- 
verty, find as happy a badge ? 

Look at this peasant. His face bronzed with 
mid-day toil. From sunrise to sunset, with cheer- 
ful looks and uncomplaining words, he turns the 
primal curse to dignity, and manfully earns his 
bread in the sweat of his brow. Look at the 
fields around ! Golden with blessed com. Look at 
this bloodless soldier of the plough — this hero of 
the sickle. His triumphs are there, piled up in 
bread-bestowing sheaves. Is he not Sir Knight 
of the Wheat-Ear ! Surely as truly dubbed in the 
heraldry of justice, as any Kjiight of the Thistle. 

And here is a white-haired shepherd. As a 
boy, a child, playful as the lambs he tended, he la- 
boured. He has dreamed away his life upon a 
hill-side— on downs— on solitary heaths. The 
humble, simple, patient watcher for fellow-men. 
Solitude has been his companion : he has grown 
old, wrinkled, bent in the eye of the burning sun. 
His highest wisdom is a guess at the coming 
weather : he may have heard of diamonds, but he 
knows the evening star. He has never sat at 
a congress of kings : he has never helped to com- 
mit a felony upon a whole nation. Yet is he, to 
our mind, a most reverend Knight of the Fleece. 



If the Herald object to this, let us call him 
Knight of the Lamb ! In its gentleness and par 
tience, a fitting type of the poor old shepherd. 

And here is a pauper, missioned from the work- 
house to break stones at the road-side. How he 
strikes and strikes at that unyielding bit of flint ! 
Is it not the stony heart of the world's injustice 
knocked at by poverty i What haggardness is in 
his face ! What a blight hangs about him ! 
There are more years in his looks than in his 
bones. Time has marked him with an iron pen. 
He wailed as a babe for bread his father was not 
allowed to earn. He can recollect every dinner — 
they were so few — of his childhood. He grew up, 
and want was with him, even as his shadow. He 
has shivered with cold — fainted with hunger. 
His every day of life has been set about by goad- 
ing wretchedness. Around him, too, were the 
stores of plenty. Food, raiment, and money 
mocked the man made half-mad with destitution. 
Yet, with a valorous heart, a proud conquest 
of the shuddering spirit, he walked with honesty 
and starved. His long journey of life has been 
through thorny places, and now he sits upon a 
pile of stones on the way-side, breaking them for 
workhouse bread. Coidd loftiest chivalry show 
greater heroism — ^nobler self-control, than this old 
man, this weary breaker of flints ! Shall he not 
be of the Order of Poverty ? Is not penury to him 
even as a robe of honour ! His grey workhouse 
coat braver than purple and miniver i He shall be 
Knight of the Granite if you will. A workhouse 
gem, indeed — a wretched, highway jewel — ^yet, to 
the eye of truth, finer than many a ducal diamond. 

This man is a weaver ; this a potter. Here, 
too, is a razor-grinder; here an iron-worker. 
Labour is their lot ; labour they yearn for, though 
to some of them labour comes with miserable dis- 
ease and early death. Have we not here Knights 
of the Shuttle, Knights of Clay, and Knights of 
Vulcan, who prepare the carcase of the giant 
engine for its vital flood of steam ! Are not these 
among the noblest of the sons of poverty ! Shall 
they not take high rank in its order i 

We are at the mouth of a mine. There, many, 
many fathoms below us, works the naked, grimed, 
and sweating wretch, oppressed, brutalized, that 
he may dig us coal for our winter's hearth; where 
we may gather round, and with filled bellies, wdl- 
clothed backs, and hearts all l^ped in self-oom- 
placency, talk of the talked-of evils of the world, 
as though they were the fables of ill-natured men, 
and not the verities of bleeding life. That these 
men, doing the foulest p|^ea,xi£-tb»^JKori d shoul d 
still be of the world's poorest, giv^oignity^o 
want — ^the glory of long-sufiering-ta^iomty* , 

And so, indeed, in the mind of wisdom, is 
poverty ennobled. And for the Knights of the 
Golden Calf, how are they outnumbered ! Let 
us, then, revive the Order of Poverty. Ponder, 
Reader, on its ahtiquTty. For was not Christ 
himself Chancellor of the Order, and the Apoa* 
ties Knights Companions! 
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All travel has its advantages,"" says Johnson; *'if it lead a man to 

a hetter counfryT lie learns to improve his own — if to a worse, to 
enjrjy it."' Travel lias, however, another effect not less valuable ;^ — 
it makes a man charitable, in the extended sense of the words — 
tolerant and forbearing to the irregular manifestationsj of human im- 
pulse, — and reeonciles him to the fact, that it takes all sorts of people 
to make a world. Were the high standard of delieaey and of huma- 
nity which prevails at the present day, applied to the deeds and habits 
of even the last century, ''who should "scape whipping?" The change 
which is progressively knd insensibly made in one country by timc> is 
arrested in anotlier by locality or government ; and it would be as 
nnfair to judge the inhabitants of remote and isolated districts, by the 
rules of the higlily-civilizcd and rapidly- changing society of a great 
capital, as to regulate the present inhabitants of London by the la\^'s 
and adages of the time of James the First. As we ramble over the 
different countries of the Continent, we seem to pass throngh all the 
phases of society which have sncceeded each other during half a dozen 
eenturie^^ — Germany is England in the time of George the Second — 
Italy, Queen Anne and George the Firat — Holland is still William 
the Third — nnchanged and nnchangeable Hungary, Queen Elizabeth 
— Portugal and Spain, the time of the wars of the Roses ; but them 
are districts of Svtitzcrland and Savoy, which retain all the coai'se and 
racy freshness of the days of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. Reader, have 
yon ever been at a fair in the town of Cluse or Echise (I forget the 
name), at the entrance of the narrow gorge of that beautiful mvine, 
which leads to the valley of Chamonni ? If jou have, then you know 
the state of society in the days of Henry the Third, in England. Food 
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and finery are the wants, and the only wants, of 
that simple and ignorant race. I looked over the 
numerous bookstalls with great attention, — there 
were lives of saints — histories of miraculous cures 
— prophecies for the future — ^books of prayer — 
guides to salvation — almanacks to foretell the 
weather, and the punyam kaloon (the lucky time) 
for cutting corns — for bleeding calves — for taking 
physic — ^but beyond this solid learning there was 
absolutely nothing ! There were halroenny por- 
traits of saints and angels, of God and his mother, 
and of a few of the leading archangels, which, to 
make them more impressive, were co}oured with 
the gaudiest tints, and stuck over with spangles 
and powdered glass. This was absolutely the 
whole compass of literature and fine arts in the 
town of Cluse ; the rest of the fair was occupied 
with the most flaring patterns of printed cottons, 
such as the negroes of the present day would be 
ashamed of — and the very coarsest articles of 
male habiliments with which man has ever covered 
his nakedness — ^heavy and ill-made silver chains — 
gold earrings as large as the palm of the hand — 
red, green, blue and yellow beads in unlimited 
variety — shining ornaments of coloured glass for 
the hair ; but articles of convenience or utility, 
of mechanical skill and ingenuity, seemed to be 
utterly unknown — ^so much for tne outward man. 
The inward being was not neglected — there were 
cheese, butter, flour, bacon and onions at one 
stall — butter, flour, cheese, onions and bacon at 
the next — bacon, cheese, onions, flour and butter 
at the third — and so on throughout the fair. 

The effect of all this splendour, on the rustics 
who came to the local metropolis from the nest- 
ing-places among the Alps, from the little bits 
of cultivable level ground in the crevices of the 
mountains, and from the swampy margins of the 
little lakes or tarns in the hollows, was extraordi- 
nary ; the wonder and admiration of these simple 
and ignorant beings at the astounding magnifi- 
cence and gorgeous profusion before their eyes, 
was certaimy as vehement as could be felt by a 
newly-caught Patlander walking, for the first time, 
down Regent Street, in all the glories of the 
month of June. 

And thus it is throughout the world — every 
thing is comparative. — "What can we reason 
from but what we know." 

" Bred in a stable, in a paddock born, 
WhaX vast ideas be must have of com ! " 

It is absolutely the same sensation that is ex- 
cited by the coloured print with spangles, and by 
the India shawl or golden epergne. The mind is 
filled with its sensation — the mode in which the 
sensation is excited is a matter of little impor- 
tance, and in no way influences the result. 

In the affairs of life also, not only will equal 
merit be attributed to actions diametrically op- 
posed in principle and motive, but the same action 
that in one age or country is regarded with ad- 
miration and respect, shall at another period of 



time, or in another state of society, inspire only 
horror and disgust. Were a monarch in the pre- 
sent day to put to death his sons on a charge ot 
treason, or a patriot to assassinate his sovereign, 
he would stand little chance of being classed with 
the celebrated Romans whom we are taught to 
admire at school. 

The story I am about to relate is perhaps one 
of the most striking examples of the truism just 
enounced — ^and the action, so far from obtaining 
sympathy for its motives, will hardly obtain belief 
from its cool atrocity. It is, however, certainlj 
true, and if the reader feel sufficiently interested 
in the narrative to give himself the trouble of 
the search, the archives of the Canton de Vaud, 
in Switzerland, the public records of their Criminal 
Courts, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty seven or eight, will 
furnish him with the details authenticated beyond 
the possibilitpr of doubt. 

In that district of the Swiss Highlands (the 
Oberland) in the vicinity of Avenche (the ancient 
Aventicum, where still stands the ^^ standard in 
Comhill," of the Romans, from whence all the 
roads were measured) — there are many of the pea- 
santry — ^the farmer»— men who wear a smock- 
frock, and bold the plough with their own hands, 
cultivating one or two hundred acres of their own 
land — whose families have im antiquity of recorded 
and authentic history which puts to shame the 
'^ nevus homo " descent of the French, English, 
or even German nobility. I have been informed 
by Swiss gentlemen of station and respectability, 
that many of these people have cultivated the 
same estate from an early period of the Roman etnr 
pire, and that some of them have even title deeds 
engraved on copper, of the time of the Consuls. 

A man cannot possess M authentic history of 
his family and possessions for many e^ituries, 
without being proud of it, whether his principles 
be Tory, Whig, Republican, or Radical. Indeed, 
the degree of nereditary pride generally Increases 
in a geometrical ratio from ihe first to the last 
of that series. That man being most intensely 
aristocratic in his inward sentiments, who most 
affects to despise the distinction. The peasantry 
I speak of, are, however, remarkably gentle and 
submissive to their local superiors m station, 
except when any of their righto seem to bo called 
in question. They seem to give it to be under- 
stood quietly, that they have vielded obedience to 
the laws and governments, which have succeeded 
each other for the last two thousand years ; not 
merely because too weak to resist, but from a 
love of peace and tranquillity ; always however 
with a sort of tacit protest (protestation sourde) 
against them all, (like partisans of the extinct 
House of Stuart in England ;) and although they 
have lost all hope or expectation of ever resuming 
power, they still, from time to time, renew the 
claim of self-government, that the right may not 
be lost by desuetude. 
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The patriarchal authority thus claimed, and the 
family pride growing out of it, must be borne in 
mind by the reader, as going far to explain the 
strange and unnatural story here tola, which, 
from the violation of some of the strongest and 
most universal instincts of human nature, could 
not otherwise be credible. 

One of the farmers or peasantry here described 
is the subject of my story. He possessed some 
hundred acres of fertile land — a degree of wealth 
which gave him considerable authority. He was 
a man of much influence in his district, and en- 
joyed the same kind of power over his neighbours, 
that was formerly exercised by a chieftain (not a 
chief) in the Highlands of Scotland. The chief- 
tain, the reader is perhaps aware, possessed only 
a delegated authority from the chief, the acknow- 
ledged head of the clan, and presumed to be line- 
ally descended from the onginal father of the 
race. Wealth, however, wul everywhere and 
always confer power; and the subject of my 
present story was in that country almost the equal 
of the county member belonging to an old family 
in England, though, like all the rest, he himstif 
held the plough and wielded the axe. 

The family consisted of two sons, one about five 
and twenty, and the other approaching eighteen, 
and two daughters of intermediate ages; the 
younger son, a fair and well formed ud, with 
clusters of the richest auburn hair, was one of 
those wild and unmanageable young colts who 
are at once the bane and the favourite of a 
district — ^his open, joyous, and handsome counte- 
nance, his reckless courage, his untirable hilarity 
and fun, made his neighbours tolerate a set of 
mischievous and wicked pranks, which would 
have brought down condign punishment on one 
of greater age, or less winning exterior. He 
went on from one thing to another till he had 
arrived at last on the debateable land between 
mischief and crime — ^and opinions were divided 
as to whether he had or had not passed the 
narrow boundary which separates them. 

In this state of the matter, he, one day, galloped 
off with a neighbour's horse, and was not heard of 
for a week, \^en news arrived that he had sold 
the animal at a fair. From the evidence on the 
trial, I am inclined to think that he had originally 
intended only a long gallop to get rid of his over- 
powering excess of muscular energy ; or perhaps, 
m addition to this, he wished to worry and annoy 
the owner ; that he afterwards found he had gone 
too far to recede with safety, and having made 
acquaintance with a girl of loose character, had 
considered himself too deeply compromised to 
draw back, and sold the horse to furnish the 
means of debauchery. 

However wild the district to which he had re- 
treated, and favourable to concealment for a short 
time, there was no hope of safety when once the 
tale \)ecsLme generally known, unless he could have 
lived in the caverns and fed on roots and berries 



— a thing only practicable to the heroes and 
heroines of romance. The prospect of such a 
life soon extinguished the attachment of his Para- 
mour, who contrived to make her escape from 
him when he was asleep, and took with her the 
only consolation which her unhappy case admitted 
— namely, the whole of the money still remaining 
from the sale of the stolen horse. 

The miserable and deluded young man was now 
fully sensible of his crime, from the same reason 
that brings conviction to the majority of crimi- 
nals — ^the proximity of punishment. His sole 
means of obtaining relief and escaping the legal 
consequences of his crime consisted in reaching 
his home. This was attended with the greatest 
difficulty ; and scarcely any alternative could be 
.more terrible, for he faiew the severe sentiments 
of his father, whose affections had been alienated 
by his previous conduct. A mother, however, 
remains placable to the last, and is always, by her 
very nature, most indulgent and most attached to 
that son who gives her most anxiety, and who, 
probably, repays her affection with utter indiffer- 
ence. I presume that this is a modification of 
that animal instinct implanted for the preservar 
tion of the young and the helpless — ^the instinct 
that devotes her to the Sickly, the Cripple, and 
the Idiot, because they most need assistance. 
How often do we see, even among the educated 
and the higher classes, that a mother will leave 
her well-conducted sons to fight through their 
own difficulties unaided, while she bestows ever)'- 
thing she can spare, and more than she can spare, 
on a worthless child, who pursues his own plea- 
sures with reckless profligacy, utterly indifferent 
to the misery he is creating. 

On his mother he relied for aid ; but how to 
reach her was the difficulty ; — ^he dared not solicit 
food, for every one of the scanty population was 
aware of his crime ; and although not acquainted 
with his person, they were thoroughly familiar 
with the countenance of eveiy man in their dis- 
trict ; consequently the mere fact of not being 
known was sufficient to excite suspicion, and the 
description of his person circulatea by the Police 
was quite enough to turn suspicion into proof. 
Fortunately for him, it was now the latter end of 
the short summer — the Peasantiy of the lowlands 
were engaged with their harvest ; but the cattle 
which are driven up to the pastures of the Alps 
till the approach of winter, had not yet descended 
to the plams, and he contrived now and then to 
obtain milkfrom the cows during the dark nights — 
running inconceivable risks from his ignorance of 
the localities, and from the furious dogs which are 
kept to guard the cattle. Sometimes he nar- 
rowly escaped a stray shot from a civilian sports- 
man, who, in his travestie of chamois hunting, 
would fire at random into the thicket where he 
had seen the bushes stir; and he often owed his 
safety to his extraordinary agility and prowess. 

Like the hunted hare, he at last approached 
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hiB ^^Form" — ^his home^ but Home to him no 
longer ; — ^worn out with fatigue, wasted by hunger, 
he must have perished, had he not contrived to 
kill a lamb and dra^ it into the recess of a cavern, 
where, concealing his fire as well as he could, he 
contrived to roast a portion and satisfy his 
cravings, and he laid himself down to sleep — an 
indulgence which t^ror had long kept from his 
eyelid. He slept several hours, and woke forti- 
fied and vigorous. The sun was high in the 
heavens. He went out from his cavern, scram- 
bled up the rocks to the edge of a projecting 
cliff, which commanded a full view over the lovely 
landscape,^ and felt for the first time in his life 
the full pang of expatriation. In this beautiful 
land he might have lived in the enjoyment of 
every physical indulgence that man can need, 
respected and happy: he thought of the home he 
had disgraced, the hearts he had agonized, and he 
even felt a rising affection for Julie, the daughter 
of their neighbour, who had so often, so meekly, 
and so vainly endeavoured to obtain a place in his 
heart. He had now, too, added another to his 
social crimes in stealing the lamb, and he knew 
that his dire necessities would be no plea in bar 
of punishment. He glanced once more at the 
landscape, and tried to consider which way he 
should take to reach his home. To the left was 
a deep ravine, or cleft in the mountam, produced 
by some ^eat convulsion of nature, and across 
that ravme lay a wooded country which he 
thoroughly knew, and which he could traverse 
with siSety ; but the leap was too dangerous — he 
would not venture on almost certain destruction : 
there extended also in that direction an arm of 
the lake, but this he could have crossed by swim- 
ming,— an exercise in which he was peculiarly 
expert. To the right, apin, lay a fertile and 
almost level country; but he could see it occupied 
by numerous reapers and vine-dressers : he knew 
that in these serene nights they generally laid 
themselves down to rest in the fields, and he 
would be in danger of detection at every step: 
the distance was too great to be traversed in the 
few hours of darkness at this season of the year ; 
and the moon, which would anticipate the dawn, 
would shorten it still more, and add to the danger. 
Once down in the plain, there was no place of 
concealment during the daylight, and escape was 
all but impossible. His heart sunk within him — 
he burst mto a flood of tears, and went down on 
his knees in the true spirit of penitence. 

He rose from his knees calmed and consoled, 
and he sat down to consider calmly what was to 
be done. The sun shone full upon him — his ideas 
began gradually to fade into confiision, and he 
once more fell asleep. How long he knew not ; 
but he was awakened by the baying of dogs, and 
the sound of voices near the place where he had 
roasted the lamb — it had been traced by the 
blood. He started to his feet — there was not a 
moment to lose : there was danger, great danger, 



in the attempt to leap the ravme ; but the alter- 
native was shame, and misery, and confinement 
for life in a dungeon. He was invigorated by his 
food, refreshed by his sleep; he waited but to 
take a few deep inspirations to quiet the throbbing 
of his heart, summoned up all his courage and 
strength, and by one bold and desperate efibrt 
cleared the chasm at a bound — he was safe ! ' 

He lay for some time panting with the violence 
of his exertion ; he knew that pursuit was impos- 
sible, unless they should climb still higher to a dis- 
tant pass up the mountain, where there was a 
kind of natural bridge, but this would be an affiur 
of hours — and he lay still, in the confidence of se- 
curity : vrith an ear sharpened by the danger of 
his position, he listened to the sounds which 
floated up to him from below ; he was relieved to 
find that the party were convinced of the impos- 
sibility of passing the ravine ; their voices gra- 
dually died away as they resumed their course 
towards the plain, and he had some hopes that he 
was in this instance not the object of suspicion. 

As his terror subsided, however, he found that 
he had seriously injured his leg in the violent 
effort he had made, and that he was now unable 
to walk. He stripped off his stocking, mashed up 
into a sort of poultice some of the succulent 
herbs which grew near, and lay quietly down tiU 
the darkness should favour his further proceed- 
ings. 

When night came, his leg, though much re- 
lieved, was still too painful to allow him to walk 
to the narrow part of the arm of the lake where 
he had intended to cross — there was, besides, no 
shelter on the opposite side to favour his conceal- 
ment, and there would be yet many miles ere he 
could reach his home ; he therefore determined 
to crawl dowd to that part of the water nearest 
to him, and make the bold attempt to cross it by 
swimming : he knew how to float, and trusted to 
his powers of endurance. To aid this he took off 
a l^*ge piece of the bark of a wasted Pine, and 
putting it round his body like stays, hoped that 
with the aid of the buoyancy thus given, he 
should be able to rest from time to time in the 
water, without much effort, and thus cross in 
safety. Waiting till the time would just allow 
him to reach the edge of the water before day- 
break, he tried to abate the pains of hunger by 
eating the seeds of the fir cones which had fallen 
from the trees. He reached the lake while it was 
yet dark, and lay down awhile to rest himself 
before he should commence his arduous task of 
crossing the water. 

The sun was beginning to show his rays in the 
Eastern sky, but the mountain he had just de- 
scended threw so deep a shadow nearly across the 
lake, that he would be perfectly safe from the eye 
of any one, till in the course of his voyage he 
should pass beyond it into the open sunshine. 
Against this danger he had invented a protection. 
He first divested himself of all supernuouis por- 
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tions of his clothings and putting into them all 
the heavy articles contained in his pockets, he 
tied all up together with some large stones, and 
threw them into the lake, where he had the satis- 
faction to see them speedily sink, and leave no 
trace for his pursuers.- He next went into the 
lake to try the effect of his Cuirass of Bark, and 
was delighted to find that it answered its purpose 
admirabfy, and that he could sustain himself with 
his head above water without eifort. He next 
wove a loose covering for his head of the small 
branches of the Al&r; and trusted that in the. 
latter part of his voyage, when he would be com- 
pelled to pass beyond the. shadow of the moun- 
tain (now visibly shortening at every moment), 
he should, by dropping his legs, present only the 
appearance of a green bough which had casually 
fallen into the lake, and thus pass unobserved. 

All answered as he had expected, and he 
reached the other side of the lake in safety, and 
had the great satisfaction to find that his long 
immersion in the water (now thoroughly warmed 
by a July sun) had so much benefited his leg that 
he had no longer any difficulty in walking. The 
edge of the lake where he had landed was covered 
with bushes, and as he was now perfectly safe 
from pursuit he lay down in the shade and slept 
throughout the day — ^relieving by this means the 
panss of hunger. 

When evening approached he commenced the 
last and most peruous portion of his journey. 
He was- now in a country where his face was 
known to every one, and the distance was almost 
too great to be passed in the few hours of dark- 
ness. With much labour, however, he succeeded 
in reaching his home before daylight — clambered 
into a hayloft where his brother was certain to 
come for fodder for the cattle — covered himself 
over with the hay, and waited for his arrival. 

Soon after daybreak he heard his brother^s 
step, and his agitation was almost beyond endu- 
rance. He now for the first time began to con- 
sider how he should be received — ^a thing which 
had not yet entered into his mind. That he 
would be given up to justice was out of the 
question ; but would he be allowed the shelter of 
home ? He at last summoned courage to leave 
his hiding-place, and found his worst fears con- 
firmed ; — his brother, so far from receiving 
him with affection, started from him with an ex- 
pression of horror, and would not even allow him 
to come near. " You are the first of your race 
that has ever committed a crime like this, and 
you have brought shame on a family that has 
been without reproach since the birth of our 
Saviour." The boy could make no answer but 
tears; but faint with hunger he exclaimed, " For 
God's sake give me food — I have not eaten for 
forty hours ! * The brother's heart was moved — 
he abstained from reproaches — ^fetched him food 
and wine — ^waited whue he ate it — and then rising 
and assuming a countenance of severity to con- 



ceal his emotion, said, ^' Come with me into the 
bam, and I will pile the straw round you, and 
you will be safe for a time, till we can devise 
what is to be done. If you present yourself to 
your father in his present state of mind, he will 
kill you. Leave me to make your peace, if, 
indeed, that be possible, for your mother also is 
deeply incensed, and it will r<equire time to over- 
come her repugnance to intercede for you. It 
must be attempted gradually, or it will assuredly 
fail of success." 

In this hiding-place the youth remained during 
the day, and it was not till past midnight that 
his brother ventured near him. He came with- 
out a light, and speaking in a low tone said, 
"The officers of justice have been here to-day, and 
have only just left the house, on hearing of the 
affair of a lamb, which has been found in the 
Cave — it is not doubted that you are the culprit, 
and they are gone in that direction to seek for 
you. I have not yet ventured to communicate 
the secret to your father or mother. Only 
your sister Julia yet knows it, and she is ill in 
bed. You must stay here for the present. In 
the morning I will break the affair to the family." 

With this promise he was compelled to be 
satisfied ; the brother left him food and departed. 
All that night and the next day he remained 
alone, but in the evenmg the brother came as 
before with food. His countenance was sombre, 
his voice severe, and his words were few and 
cold. " May I not see my mother T' said the 
youth. " No,'' was the stem reply. " Nor my 
sisters ?" — " No ; your father has forbidden it." — 
" Then what am I to do!"—" You will know by 
and by ; I idiall be with you again before mid- 
night :" and he suddenly left the barn without a 
single word of kindness. " God help me !" said 
the boy. " What will become of me !" and he 
put aside the food untasted. 

Not till nearly two in the morning did the 
brother retum; he brought with him a dark 
lanthom and materials for writing. " It is all 
arranged," said he; "your father will not see 
you himself, but he consents to allow your mo- 
ther and sisters to see you, if you are willing im- 
mediately to leave the country — pass over to 
Morat, where there is a recruiting station for 
the King of Sardinia, and enter his service under 
a fictitious name. If you agree to this proposi- 
tion, write down your consent forthwith, and you 
shall be admitted into the house." The young 
Carl gave the required written promise ; but the 
voice of his brother was so unnaturally harsh and 
severe, that his heart sunk within him. " If the 
sentiments of my mother and sisters are like 
your own, Adolphe, I scarcely wish to see them." 
— " Do not deceive yourself, they bear you no af- 
fection," replied the brother ; " and in consenting 
to see you they are solely influenced by a wish 
to preserve the honour of the family." Two 
more hours elapsed, when the brother retumed 
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and conducted him into the house ; — no one -was 
there to receive him — and he was proceeding to 
his own bed, when his brother Btop{)ed mm. 
" Not that way," said he ; " your bed is in the 
strong room." This was a room of which the 
^alls were of thickness to defy the effect-s of an 
ordinary fire, and was used to preserve the records 
and documents of the family, together with such 
pieces of valuable property as were not in constant 
use. " Why am I put here!" said Carl. " For 
safety," replied the brother. " Should the officers 
of justice come in search of you, there is a trap 
door, known only to your father and mother, 
through which you can escape." 

In this room remained the young Carl till the 
following evening, when he was desired to de- 
scend to the parlour. His youngest sister, who 
was ill, had risen from her bed to see him, to 
embrace him, to cover his face with kisses, and 
entreat him to reform his conduct. '^ I cannot 
stay, Carl/' said she, *^my mother tells me I 
must go to bed again, but you shall hear from 
me.^' She put into his hand a little purse of 
money, burst into tears, and as she left the room, 
said, '^ There is much to do to ni^ht, Carl, and 
I am not allowed to share in it. I nope all is for 
the best. Pray to God— Pray to God." 

The mother gave way to no tenderness at the 
sight of her prodigal son ; but hastened to load 
his pockets with valuables which she told him he 
might require on the journey, and which would 
serve to make him friends where he was going. 
It was in vain that he urged on her that these 
things were imnecessaiy, and above all, the heavy 
bag of dollars, as he supposed it to be, which she 
fastened into the pocket of his jacket. '^ I shall 
have more than I want, mother, in the bounty 
money, and I thought to have sent back even a 
part of that, for the use of poor Julie's crippled 
mother. I shall not need this money ; pray send 
it to them if you can spare it." The mother 
made no reply, and scarcely seemed to hear him. 
She persisted, however, in her task, and he, fear^ 
ing to offend her still further, desisted from his 
. emrts. "That is enough, mother," said the 
daughter, who was assistmg her in the task of 
filling his pockets. "Time presses,^ added she, 
" and the car is ready." In vain did Carl en- 
deavour, by those winning caresses with which 
he had formerly softened his mother's heart to 
his transgressions, once more to soothe her 
gloomy reserve — she seemed to have wrought her 
mind up to a pitch of unnatural firmness, and re- 
mained silent and absorbed. Carl knew that the 
load with which his pockets were filled, would 
seriously impede his march ; but he saw that to 
make further opposition, or leave any of them 
behind, would still add to his mother's anger. 
He therefore allowed her to continue her task, 
determining to disembarrass himself of the un- 
necessary weight as soon as he should be alone. 
The brother, who noticed his chagrin, said, " It 



is of very little consequenee, Carl; submit to 
your mother's will — ^you will have but a little way 
to go," said he ; " when once out of the boat, it is 
but a few miles to Morat.''* Carl now learnt that 
two boatmen were engaged to ferry him across 
the lake of Morat, and that his brother would 
accompany him on the voyage. That it could not 
be delayed a single night, and that this night had 
been chosen because of the darimess, or he might 
have been allowed another day under the pateraal 
roof. 

At last the time arrived for the separation. 
The mother and sister remained as stoi<»Uy cold 
as ever ; and wh^n, at the last moment, the poor 
youth exclaimed, *^ Well, mother, I have given 
you much uneasiness, but this is the last moment 
you shall ever have occasion to be ashamed of 
me — I will make myself a character, if (rod 
spare my life," — the face of the mother became 
convulsed with the force of suppressed emotion — 
twice she returned to embrace him, but twice 
stopped short and gave a cold adieu. The brother 
hurried him away. They found a conveyance 
ready to take them to the waterside, where they 
embarked on board a small boat, and pursued 
their way across the lake. All the efforts of the 
youth to engage his brother in conversation were 
fruitless; he preserved a gloomy silence. There 
was an oppressive heat in the air which forebode 
a storm, an occasional fiash of lightning, and 
large drops of rain, at intervals. They had re- 
mained some time without exchanging a word, 
when young Carl suddenly started up and said, 
'^ I can bear this no longer, Adolphe, I am suf- 
focated — they have so loaded my pockets that I 
am weighed down — it was kind of my mother 
and sister thus to think of my wants when I 
should be far away from them; but I would 
rather have had a few tender words from them at 
parting (parting perhaps for ever) than all the 

presents they have prised upon me Strange 

that I should be so cast off— that I was not al- 
lowed to explsdn anything. I am guilty, I know, 
but not so guilty as you suppose. I md not in- 
tend to steal the horse. I believe my wine was 
drugged by the woman I had the misfortune to 
meet at the auberge, for I slept till the middle 
of the next day — it was too late to return ; the 
following day I was infatuated — ^mad — I could 
not resolve to separate from her — she persuaded 
me to sell the horse — it was the only means of 
enabling me to stay with her. I consented, but 
you know not the agony of remorse which took 
possession of me from that moment. Bitterly 
have I suflered. Surely you will fomve me, 
Adolphe, for you know the fascinations of a woman 
at my age, and you have yourself gone near to be 
guilty also. What, not one word, Adolphe! not 
one word ! when we are parting, perhaps for ever. 
Well, well— H30 be it — ^when I am gone perhaps 
you may all feel that you have been too severe,'* 
and he relapsed into silence. *' Good God, 
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Adolpbe/' said he, as a flash of lightning lighted 
up the face of his brother, and showed it livid and 
convulsed, ^^what is the matter with you! are 
you ill i your face is firightful.'^ — " N — ^no,''' said 
Adolphe, "not ill, not ill — ^but — ^this parting — ^this 

ning — ^is — ^is — ^too much for me." — ^** Then you 
jel for me, Adolphe," said Carl; "you will in- 
tercede with my mother, and let me know that she 
has forgiven me. God knows I love her tenderly, 
and wcmld sacrifice my life for her ; but her mind 
is poisoned, and it is in vain to plead with her at 
present ; years must elapse before my stem father 
can be reconciled — perhaps never, for his whole 
soul is fixed on the honour of his family, which I 
have stained. I wish it were a time of war, 
Adolphe, then I might have a chance of distin- 
guislung myself, and perhaps I might make a 
name on which he might dwell with pride — ^my 
own is lost to me for ever." — " For ever," echoed 
Adolphe, and his hollow tone sunk deep into the 
heart of his brother. Carl felt how much he had 
sacrificed, how vain the hope to re-establish him- 
self, and he burst into tears. 

" I cannot breathe, Adolphe,'^ said he, rising 
in the boat, and endeavouring to take off his 
loaded garments ; but his brother seized his arm. 
" Wait yet a moment," said he, pulling him down 
into his seat again ; " I have something to say 
to you — somethmg of the greatest importance ; 
it IS the last opportunity, and the moments are 
precious. Where are we!" added Adolphe, ad- 
dressing the boatmen ; "it is so dark I can distin- 
guish nothing." — " Two thirds over," said one of 
the boatmen, ^' and near the deepest part of the 
lake." Carl had again risen, and was trying to 
take off his heavy jacket ; but before he could 
accomplish this, Adolphe exclaimed, " Now," and 
pushed him with the end of his cane. Carl 
seized the cane firmly to save himself, but his 
brother let go, and at the same moment one of 
the men seized his legs, threw him off his balance, 
and in an instant he was in the water, sinking 
with rapidity. 

" I thought your courage would have failed," 
said the ruffian who had aided in the murder. 
"Why did you let the fellow go on with his 

gabble! I was inclined to do it without you. If 
e had continued his talk, your heart would have 
turned to butter ; he has a tongue to melt the 
Devil himself, had he once suspected our purpose. 
Holy Mary! there he is again !" exclaimed he, as 
the head rose above the surface of the water ; 
" I knew he was a desperate swimmer — pull 
away, pull hard, out of his reach ;" at the same 
moment striking at the poor victim with his oar : 
the distance was, however, too great to inflict a 
serious blow ; it only knocked off his cap and cut 
a wound in the forehead, and he sank once more 
out of sight. " It is over," said the brother — 
" it is over,^^ and he sank back fainting on the 
bench. Scarcely was he seated, however, when 
a loud scream reached his ear ; the poor boy had 



once more raised himself to the sur&ce, and he 
saw by the faint light of the moon the blood 
streaming down his mce. With furious and des- 
perate struggles he was trying to keep himself 
afloat, while he put forth the most passionate 
appeals for mercy. " Oh save me, save me, 
brother — ^let me live and repent — Oh Gk)d, soften 
his heart." Then with one hand trying to buflbt 
the water, with the other he endeavoured to 
lighten the load in his pockets : they were firmly 
sewed up, and as the dreadful truth flashed upon 
him, he screamed, "Oh I my mother, my mother! 
my pockets, my pockets ! Oh save me, save me, 
brother ! " The brother's heart, steeled as it had 
been by the stem arguments of his fikther — 
hardened by family pride — and the dictates of 
nature perverted by a distorted sense of honour, 
was not proof against such an appeal. He was 
now as anxious to save him as he had been to 
secure his destruction. "Row to him," siud he 
to the men, and seeing that they hesitated, he 
seized an oar and plied it vigorously. Carl was 
making his last desperate struggle. Adolphe held 
out his hand to save him, but the boatman, ex- 
claiming, " We have gone too far to draw back," 
raised his oar aloft, and with one fVirious blow 
split the poor victim's skull, and he sank to rise 
no more. 

To rise no more ! Be not too sure of that, tigers ; 
and, above all, you two miscreants who have un- 
dertaken this horrid deed for hire. For ytni 
there is no redemption I The others have been 
acting under the same horrid perversion of judg- 
ment which influences the members of the holy 
brotherhood of the Inquisition ; but for you there 
is no palliation. Woe to you in this worid and in 
the next ! The deed was shrouded in darkness, 
but it was not penbitted to remain so. The three 
criminals wended their way back ; but the deed 
was scarcely complete when the storm which had 
so long threatened now burst forth in all its fiiry. 
Long did they struggle against the violence of 
the winds and waves, every moment in danger of 
being overwhelmed — ^their eflbrts weakened by 
their terrors at the idea of being sent to ^ve 
account of their recent wickedness. All night 
did they buffet with the storm. As morning 
dawned it began to clear away, and they reached 
the shore in safety — but not before the surround- 
ing country was astir, and hundreds were witness 
of their arrival. This ultimately led to their 
detection. Were not this dreadful deed recorded 
in the proceedings of a court of justice, posterity 
might be excused for doubting the possibility of 
an act so atrocious from niotives apparently so 
inadequate. That a mother could so far overcome 
all the instincts of nature, as to sanction the 
assassination of her son to preserve the honour 
of the family — not merely to acquiesce in the 
stem decree of her husband — ^but with her own 
hands to manufacture the instruments of destrac- 
tion, and this under the pretext of promoting the 
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comfort and happiness of the unsuspecting victim ; 
this seems so repugnant to the feelings and ex- 
perience of mankind, that any less testimony 
would not suffice to produce conviction. Yet 
there is a circumstance more extraordinary, if 
possible, than even this; and that is, that instead of 
inspiring horror among the people of the district, 
the deed had their entire approbation. 

The laws of this little nation divide crimes into 
two classes ; one of which is supposed to be en- 
tirely expiated by the punishment awarded, and 
when this punishment has been duly endured, the 
offender may not even be taunted with the act : 
against the man who should allude to it in his 
presence there is a heavy penalty of fine and 
imprisonment. The sinner has passed through 
his purgatory, and he stands completely regene- 
rated, and as though he had never sinned. The 
other class of offences, however, implies infamy 
for life; and no subsequent good conduct can 
efface the stain, or render the man again eligible 
for any of the duties of a citizen. Horse-stealing 
is in this latter category, and therefore was it 
that the family of this unhappy youth had their 
one predominant idea of such intensity as to 
overcome all the feelinss of Nature, and make 
even murder seem justifiable to preserve them 
from overwhelming disgrace. 

The part of the lake selected for this deed of 
horror was one which seemed to offer the most 
perfect security from detection : the great depth 
of the water, the lead and iron which were se- 
cured to the person of the victim, and the texture 
and material of which his clothes were composed, 
seemed to afford an assurance that the body 
would remain at the bottom till long after decom- 
position should be complete, and aU possibility of 
recomition impossible — ^the process would be 
aided by the fishes which abound there. There 
was only one point at which the lake was acces- 
sible, and this was several miles from the spot 
where the murder had taken place — memorable 
from having been the scene of the destruction of 
the army of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
(husband of Margaret of York, sister to our 
Edward IV.), which was entirely defeated by the 
Swiss at the battle of Morat, and driven into the 
lake. A tree planted a few days afterwards in the 
centre of the village to commemorate the event, is 
now one of the remarkable objects of the district. 
I saw it still growing luxuriantly after a lapse of 
four hundred years, of great magnitude, and likely 
to live half a dozen centuries more. 

The hurricane which had gone so near to de- 
stroy the murderers, had produced so violent a 
disturbance on the lake as to throw the body on 
shore at this, place ; — it was soon recognized, and 
a rigid search instituted for the assassins. The 
loaded pockets so securely fastened, and the 
dreadful chasm in the skull, put out of the ques- 
tion the first suggestion of the possibility of 
fiuicide — ^the boatmen and the victim's brother. 



who had been seen landing the moraine after the 
storm, were arrested and interrogated— the ex- 
planation they had given of the purport of their 
midnight voyage was found to be false — ^they con- 
fessed their ^ult — ^the whole was discovered — 
and the officers of justice proceeded to arrest 
father, mother, and sisters ;---nall were committed 
to prison to take their trial for this most unna- 
tural and inconceivable crime. 

On the trial the father undertook his own de- 
fence, and in an eloquent and impassioned oration 
boldly claimed for himself the patriarchal right of 
lifeand death; repudiated everyform of government 
which had existed in his country for two thousand 
years; and declared that the original rights of his 
race to govern themselves in their own way, 
though long in abeyance, had never been aban- 
doned. That he knew he must submit to punish- 
ment, but that his conscience acquitted nim of 
guilt; and were the same circumstances to come 
over again, he should act in the same manner ; — 
that he had inflicted on his son such a punish- 
ment as the crime deserved; and that it had only 
been inflicted secretly because his race was for the 
present under coercion, subjected to a govern- 
ment which they could not resist, and which they 
therefore outwardly obeyed, but under a perma- 
nent protest ; that had it been practicable he 
would have preferred that the deed should have 
been done openly, in the presence of his clan^ but 
that this would have betrayed the crime, and 
consummated the disgrace of his family; and that 
he gloried in the self-command which enabled 
him to subject his feelings as a father to his duties 
as a patriarch — ^but his family being now irre- 
trievably disgraced, he was therefore quite indif- 
ferent to his fate. 

He was condemned to twenty years solitary 
confinement^ which, at his age, was confinement 
for life. — His wife and family to periods varying 
from twelve to eight years, according to the de- 
gree in which they were supposed to have been 
under the influence of the father ; and, I think, 
the boatmen were subjected to the same punish- 
ment as the chief. 

The most extraordinary part of the story re- 
mains to be told; criminals in that country, as in 
many others, before they are finally incarcerated 
to undergo the penalty of the law in a long im- 
prisonment, are exposed to public gaze on a raised 
Elatform (a kind of pillory), for t£e space of one 
our, with a record of their crime placed con- 
spicuously over their heads. 

Such was the process in the present case ; but 
when the culprits were placed on the scaffold, 
an universal shout of execration arose from the 
mob of several thousand persons who surrounded 
it. It appeared that these people were from the 
district where the culprits resided, and had 
walked all that distance to testify their disappro- 
bation at the punishment inflicted for an act 
which they did not acknowledge to be a crime. 
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The excitement was so great, that notwithstand- 
ing the presence of a regiment of federal sol- 
diers, it was feared a rescue would be attempted ; 
and that, in the state of fury to which the 
populace had worked themselves up, such an at- 
tempt could not be suppressed without much 
bloodshed. Within ten minutes of the com- 
mencement of the exposure on the scaffold, the 
culprits were all taken down and conveyed to 



prison — not without some difficulty, however ; for 
the bystanders made every effort to prevent it 
short of coming into absolute collision with the 
soldiers. 

And this in the nineteenth century. Am I not 
right in saying, that the degree of civilization 
varies with the locality, and that you may go 
back through all its phases, if you direct your 
steps to the different parts of Europe ! 
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Spring cometh to the world ; 

Spring oometh not to me : 
There is no Spring in the poor-house yard, 

For the prison'd Misery. 
The fond Spring whispereth ; 

The merry birds are singing ; 

The chime o' the flowers is ringing : 
But mine is prison breath. 

Spring shouteth jubilee ; 

The pauper may not fare, 
From the closeness of his winter ward 

Into the fragrant air. 
Spring looseth the frozen earth ; 

The forest their free arms are flinging 

Abroad : to me are clinging 
Death and the rule of dearth. 



Spring smileth : the free birds mate ; 

The free flower blossometh : — 
The house of the pauper is desolate ; 

The grave-weed is his wreath. 
There is no smile for me : 

No child to my life is clinging ; 

Though the buds on the moors are springing, 
I have no family. 

Spring cometh to the world ; 

Spring giveth life to all ; 
Oh ! when shall the Spring of poor Humankind 

Proclaim its festival ? 
The fond Spring whispereth ; 

The merry birds are singing ; 

The chime o' the flowers is ringing : 
But mine is prison breath* . 



THE BOYS OF LONDON. 

BY MARK LEMON. 




A FEW nights since we had passed some most 
joyous hours with the children of our dear friends, 
the Y — s. With a light heart we walked hcmie- 
ward, though the morning was chilly and a thick 
mist hunff upon the air. The hum of voices and 
the whirl of wheels were hushed, and London 
seemed like a mighty hive, whose myriads awaited 
the coming day to pour forth and gather. 

We thought of the little revellers whom we 
had left tired with laughter and merriment. The 
youngest boy had struggled manfully with sleep, 
that had perched upon his drooping eyelids like 
a bird upon a waving bough. The little rogue ! 
we pictured him a-bed. We saw the blessedness 
of peace upon his rosy face— that face whose 
bloom was so rich and plenteous thjft we won- 
dered not to find its tint upon the pillow. We 
fancied his merry dream nothing but prank and 
song (mtmc'talk^ as we heard a lisper call it). 
We listened to his morrow's history of the revel, 
and from his little lips kissed off the words he 
could not utter ! 

Such '' sweet fancies^^ soon brought us to the 
door of our humble dwelling ; and as we extended 



our hand to the knoeker, a squalid child, who had 
been sleeping (unperceived by us) upon the stone 
step, suddenly sprang up and darted away like a 
startled deer. We called to him to return — but 
our voice seemed to lend wings to his shoeless 
feet. 

His story came full upon us : we knew him to 
be the 

Vagabond Boy op London, 

the street outcast — the bedesman of poverty. 
It is well that easy comfort should sometimes look 
into the dens of cheerless squalor, and venture 
into the narrow alleys whose atmosphere is laden 
with foetid exhalations; for some good may be 
gathered from the impiu*ities — some sympathy 
awakened by the selfishness of want. Who so 
fitting a guide as the Vagabond Bot ! he who 
drew liis first breath in a noisome cellar, and 
whose swaddling clothes were rags — foul rags. 

We write not thus that mincing daintiness 
should distort her flaccid features, and exclaim, 
*' Poor wretch ! rags and a cellar I '* There is no 
real demand upon her sympathy — the Vagabond 
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BoT IB the naked heir of vagabond parents, who 
, celebrated his birth at the bar of a gin-shop; 
since he could lisp he has often asked for food, and 
been told to be silent. Habit made him obedient, 
and mth hunger for his playmate, he has returned 
again to his toys, (an oyster-shell or a broken 
tue,) and been as happy as the pampered o&pring 
of Abundance. 

As soon as the Vagabond Boy can rim, he be- 
comes the denizen of the streets — hunting up and 
down the highways (like the wild dogs of the 
East) for chance morsels, and wondering why the 
plenty which he beholds on every side is withheld 
from him. He would take from any, but he fears 
the blow, for he has been taught tne morality of 
the scourge. Still he exhibits no fretfulness, for 
he has never known indulgence ; and alike reckless 
of the present and the future, he trusts to the 
boons of accident for the luxury of existence. 
His want soon teaches him cunning, and he be- 
comes an actor of no mean pretensions. Now he 
is one of a group that haunts unfrequented streets, 
bellowing most discordant psalmody, and trafick- 
ing with holy names which he has heard daily 
joined to oaths uttered in the frenzy of drunken- 
ness and contention. No Missionanr of Gospel 
truth has sought out his benighted race, and 
taught the Vagabond the value that pious men 

f>lace upon his soul — the anxiety that his fellows 
ieel for his temporal advancement. He finds his 
gain in words that to him have no meaning, and 
in phrases that convey to lum neither hope nor 
fear. 

Why should Religion seat herself at ease 
as though her pilgrimage were done, and build 
herself lofty dwellings, when there are a lliousand 
by-phices, even in London, where her foot has 
never trod ? 

Anon the Vagabond assumes another cha- 
racter. He seeks some well frequented thorough- 
fare, and, crouching upon the pavement, mimics 
wretchedness almost to its tears. His youth as- 
sists the cheat ; and though none who look upon 
his miserable face detect Uie cunning counterfeit, 
yet how few cast their mite into his ragged lap, 
or utter a word of pity for the houseless wretch ! 

The merchant, whose mind is busied with the 
intricate calculations that are to multiply his 
stores, cannot pause to succour a Vagabond. He 
subscribes his guineas, and has his name chronicled 
as a bounteous almsgiver, and thus reaps the har- 
vest of his charity. 

The busy magistrate, intent upon some scheme 
to wring the guilty, passes on, contented with the 
greatness of his purpose. He lives to make jus- 
tice terrible, and smothers his sympathies under 
Acts of Parliament. 

The wealthy idler, who has hardly known an 
unsatisfied desire, feels poverty to be dreadful 
only for its importunities, and marvels, that as he 
pays his poor-rates duly, how want can have the 
hardihood to approMsh him in the streets. 



Yet the Vagabond is insensible to the con^ 
tumel^ of the neglectful crowd ; for his state is 
so abject that he can feel no degradation, but 
chuckles over the pence that his knavery has won 
from the few, with as much satisfaction as the 
more fortunate speculator who has added thou- 
sands to his gains. 

The Parks are favourite resorts of the Vaga- 
bond. The greensward is the gymnasium where 
he practises the feats which he has seen per- 
formed in the front of the booths at the suburban 
fairs; and few who witness his various antics, 
reflect that the mime is minus a breakfast. He 
never begs in the Park : there he seems to feel 
himself an independent Vagabond ; and loses no 
opportunity of insulting the timid child of the 
well-to-do, who walks forth an advertisement of 
the parents' credit with the milliner or tailor. 
An overdressed child is to us a painful exhibition : 
we fear that the tints of its gaudy veslanents may 
stain the mind ; and that its velvet, ribbons, and 
laces are so many fetters on its beauteous limbs, 
to stay its bounding impulses, and chain it down 
to the formal action of propriety. 

The banks of the river and canals are also 
much frequented by the Vagabond. By the 
hitter he may be seen angling for minnows, or 
paddling his shoeless feet m the running water, 
or baslung in the sun, the very embodiment of 
indolence. By the river he is a different being : 
there he is the type of enterprise and discovery. 
The rags which cover his legs are rolled up 
tightly round his thighs, and a battered tin sauce- 
pan is slung at his side. Thus prepared, he 
rushes into the mud left by the ebbing tide, 
and seeks ^to gather a meal from the garbage of 
the river.' An Emperor could not boast of 
greater appliances for his banquet. Now he 
finds a piece of cordage whose strands were 
grown in the far West — then he rescues from the 
receding waters some chips of wood that were 
the produce of the East — again, the mines of 
England supply him with a few small bits of coal ; 
and thus he makes, as it were, the refuse of the 
world minister to his necessity. Such enterprise 
could discover new worlds, or improve the old ; 
but — ^he is a Vagabond. 

He is a great sight-seer ; and, as though proud 
of his rags, he invariably selects the loftiest and 
most conspicuous position. He is a most un- 
biassed auditor at all public meeting that are 
held in the open air, and cheers both sides of the 
argument; — knowing nothing, and caring as 
little concerning the ultimate success of either ; 
although he sometimes wonders how those, who 
have so much to eat, can have anything to grumble 
about. 

You will sometimes find him at the entrance 
of a court, or under cover of a dilapidated 
hoarding, busily en^ged at "pitch and toss." 
He handles the coins with the facility of a 
juggler, and his dirty face is painfully expressive 
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of the gambler's intejisity of excitement. He 
cheats and is detected; but a few boisterous 
words soon satisfy his opponent, and the same 
proceeds with increased watchfulness and re- 
doubled ardour. He feels no shame in the de» 
tection, and all that he dreads to lose is his 
money — ^the wondrous talisman that findsfood to 
satisfy his hunger. Every day he feels its value 
more; and impatient at the tardiness of street 
charity, he grows less fearful of punishment, and 
steals. 

The offended laws have long since robbed him 
of his parents, and he is now without even the 
name of home. His philosophy is equal to the 
privation ; and an empty vault, a secret comer, or 
the market shambles, secure to him a place of 
r«3t. 

His passions now begin to develope themselves, 
and Vice is still re^y with her allurements. 
True, she comes not to him with painted cheeks 
and glittering attire ; her voice has not the dulcet 
tones, or her limbs the lascivious gracefulness, 
with which she wins the wealthy sensualist to own 
her supremacy ; but still the boisterous wanton 
has charms to lure him to her toils. His want 
and struggles have made him older than his 
years — ^and premature in his knowledge of sufier- 
ing, he is equally advanced in criminality. He 
has heard drunken riot called enjovment, and 
lewdness named as pleasure, and believing in 
their truth, the Vagabond, whilst yet a boy, 
becomes a zealous convert. Vice is a greedy 
tyrant, and exacts her dues with an immoveable 
severity — ^and the occasional pilferer becomes the 
confirmed thief. 

The law, vigilant of its rights, soon seizes upon 
the depredator, and the Vagabond Boy takes his 

Elace at the bar of the Police Office. Even there 
e has no shame, for he knows that when his 
punishment is over he shall return to his old haunts 
with an increased consequence. What has he to 
fear! Stripes! He bore those when a babe. 
Coarse fare ! He knew hunger at his mother s 
breast, for its fount was dried by poverty. Re- 
proach ! God help him ! He has been spumed 
since he could remember. What else has ne lefb 
to fear! Nothing, for society denies to the 
Vagabond all but a physical existence. 

In prison he is still the same. At first the re- 
strictions of the gaol are irksome to one who has 
been so long a wanderer ; but he is surrounded 
by companions whom he has known in the streets, 
or who are willing to receive him as an equal, 
only claiming a superiority in crime.* 



* We remember visitiiig some of these outcasts in Newgate, 
and being forcibly struck by the answers of two of the boys* 
One, a lad about twelve years of age, upon being questioned as 
to his offence, replied with a tone (as it seemed to us) of regret, 
"Only a cotton handkercher." The other (apparently stUl 
younger) answered a similar query with an expression of satis- 
faction at his superior daring, *' Frisking (stealing) a woman's 
till," — ^an operation that required some dexterity and more 
courage. 



Who can doubt the termination of such a life ? 
Justice having punished the offender, turns him 
again into the streets, as insensible of all moral 
guidances, and equally destitute, as when she con- 
signed the Vagabond to a prison. Punishment 
has made him more careful of detection, and ex- 
perience given him greater cunning. Thus armed, 
he pursues his predatory warfare with the World, 
and in his turn is hunted and goaded until his 
recklessness becomes desperation, and he rushes 
again into the hands of Justice. Then comes 
Society with its giant claims and pigmy sscrifioes, 
and demands protection from the wrongs which 
its own selfishness has provoked. 

The purloined handkerchief is amply revenged 
by the expatriation of the thief, and years of the 
most degraded and piunful existence are set aside 
as an expiation by the insulted laws. As the 
felon quits the dock, perchance unmoved at the 
dreadml future which awaits him, hundreds of 
his fellow men rejoicing in their own moral wortiii- 
ness, exclaim — " A Vagabond ! " 

The name is a reproach alike to the wronger 
and the wronged! Society has created other 
than natural wants and desires, and to ensure 
their gratification has hedged itself round with 
laws which it calls justice, and observances which 
it names morality. Is it not then its duty to in- 
struct all in the mysteries of its creed, since it 
claims the right of punishing the ignorant ? Hu- 
manity answers emphatically — Yes. But is it so ! 
Are the savage dens of London alone explored by 
any humanizing influence i Does the legislature 
seek to raise the wretched class which we have 
faintly pictured from its moral degradation, and 
by a recognition of its claims upon the sympathies 
of society engender a corresponding r^^urd for 
the rights of others ? 

We fill our prisons, and then discharge their 
branded inmates into our penal settlements, to 
endure sufferings the most dreadful, and which 
stigmatize Justice with the malignity of Revenge. 
We expend devoted lives and charitable offerings 
in the civilization of the distant savage, whose 
pagan worship recognizes a good and evil, and 
whose rude life is governed by the dictates of a 
morality. Why should we seek only to degrade 
and punish where we might instruct and reward I 
Why overlook the savagery and moral insensibi- 
lity of those who speak our own languase^ and in- 
fluence our own happiness by the daily contact 
which we and our children have with them, di- 
rectly or indirectly ? 

We dare not pretend to prescribe the form of 
the remedy for these mighty evils. We feel their 
existence and their influence, and must raise 
(however feeble) our voice for their redress. 

The means are available, however Herculean 
the task ; but whilst the Vagabond believes that 
the withering indulgences in vice are all that he 
can know of Good, let Justice throw aside the 
balance, and only retain the sword* 




H E spirit of the Saxon seems still 
to linger along the shores 
^of Kent, There is the air 
of antiquity about it ; a 
something breathing of the olden day — ^an 
influence, surviving all the changes of time, all 
the vicissitudes of politic and social life. The 
genius of the Heptarchy comes closer upon us 
from the realm of shadows : the Wittenagemote is 
not aconvocationof ghosts — ^not a venerable House 
of Mists ; but a livmg, talking, voting Parliament. 
We feel a something old, strong, stubborn, hearty ; 
a something for the intense meaning of which we 
have no other word than ^'English," rising about us 
from every rood of Kent. And wherefore this ? 
England was not made piecemeal. Her founda- 
tions in the deep— could a sea of molten gold pur- 
chase the worth of her surrounding ocean ? — are 
of the same age. The same sun has risen and 
set upon the whole island. Wherefore, then, is 
Kent predominant in the mind for qualities which 
the mind denies to other counties ! Because it 
is still invested with the poetry of action. Be- 
cause we feel that Kent was the cradle of the 
marrow and bone of England : because we still 
see, ay, as palpably as we behold yonder trail of 
ebon smoke, — ^the broad black pennant of that 
mighty admiral, Steam, — the sails of Caesar threat- 
ening Kent, and Kent barbarians clustering on 
the shore, defying him. It is thus that the spirit 
of past deeds survives immortally, and works upon 
the future : it is thus we are indissolubly linked 
to the memories of the by-gone day, by the still 
active soul that once informed it. 

How rich in thoughts — ^how fertile in fancies 

Vol. I. 



that quiekeii the brain and dally with the heart, 
is every foot-pace of thia soil ! ' lieader, be with 
us for a brief time, at this beautiful village of 
Heme. The sky is sullen ; and summer, like a 
fine yet froward wench, smiles now and then, now 
frowns the blacker for the passing brightness; 
nevertheless, sununer in her worst mood cannot 
spoil the beautiful features of this demure, this 
antique village. It seems a very nest — warm and 
Miug, and green — for human life ; with the twi- 
light haze of time about it, almost consecrating it 
from the aching hopes and feverish expectations 
of the present. Who would think that the bray 
and roar of multitudinous London sounded but 
some sixty miles away? The church stands 
peacefully, reverently; like some old, visionaiy 
monk, his feet on earth — ^his thoughts with God. 
And the graves are all about; and things of peace 
and gentleness, like folded sheep, are gathered 
round it. 

There is a stile which man might make the 
throne of solemn thought — ^his pregnant matter, 
the peasant bones that lie beneath. And on the 
other side, a park, teeming with beauty ; with 
sward green as emeralds, and soft as a mole*s 
back; and trees, with cebturies circulating in 
their gnarled massiveness. 

But we must quit the churchyard, and turning 
to the right, we will stroll towards the Reculvers. 
How ricn the swelling meadows! How their 
ffreen breasts heave with conceived fertility! 
And on this side corn-fields; the grain stidk 
thick as a reed ; the crop level and compact as a 
green bank. And here, too, is a field or canary- 
seed : of seed grown for London birds in London 

L 
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cages. The farmer shoots the sparrow — the 
little rustic scoundrel — ^that, with felonious bill, 
would carry away one grain sown for, made sacred 
to, Portman-square canary ! We might, perhaps, 
find a higher parallel to this, did we look with 
curious eyes about us. Nevertheless, bumpkin 
sparrow has his world of air to range in ; his free 
loves; and for his nest his ivied wcdl or hawthorn 
bush. These, say the worst, are a happy set-off 
even against a gilt-wired cage ; sand like (uamond- 
dust ; unfailing seed, and sugar from even tho 
sweeter lips of lady mistress. Pov^der and small 
shot may come upon the sparrow like apoplexy 
upon an alderman, with the unbolted morsel in its 
gullet ; yet, consider — ^hath the canary no danger 
to encounter ?^ Doth not prosperity keep a cat I 

Well, this idle sossin has brought us within a 
short distance of the Reeulvem. Here — so goes 
the hoary legend — ^Augustine imnressed the first 
Christianas foot upon the English shore, sent 
hither by good Pope Oregonr ; no less good that 
if the same legend be true, ne had a subtle sense 
of a joke. Ghristiaoity, unless historians say 
what is not, owes somewhat of its introduction 
into heathen England to a pun. The story is so 
old, that there is not a schoolmaster^s dog 
throughout merry Britain, that could not bark it. 
Nevertheless, we will indicate our moral courage 
by repeating it. Our ink turns red with blushes 
at the thought*-~no matter -^ for onee we will 
write in our blushes. 

Pope Gregory, seeing some white-haired, pink- 
cheeked boys for sale in the Roman slave-market, 
asked, who they were i Sunt Angli — they are 
English, was the response. Non 9unt Angli — sed 
Angeli ; they are not English, but angels, was the 
Papal playfuhiess. His Holiness then inquired, 
from what part of Engknd. Ddrii, they are 
Deirians, was the answer. Whereupon the 
Pope, following up his vein of pleasantry, said, 
Non Deirii^ sed De irdy — ^not Deirians, but from 
the anger of the Lord : snatched, as his Holiness 
indicated, from the vengeance that must always 
light upon heathenism. 

This grey-haired story, like the grey hairs of 
Nestor, is pregnant with practical wisdom. Let 
us imagine Pope Gregory to have been a dull 
man ; even for a pope a dull man. Let us allow 
that his mind had not been sufficiently compre- 
hensive to take within its circle the scattered 
lights of intelligence which, brought into a focus, 
niake a joke. Suppose, in a word, that the pope 
had had no ear for a pun ? Saint Augustine might 
still have watched the bubbles upon Tiber, and 
never have been sea^sick on his English voyage. 

What does this prove ! What does this inci- 
dent preadi with a thunder-tongue ! Why, the 
necessity, the vital necessity, of Mvancing no man 
to any sort of dimity, who is not all alive as an 
eel to a joke. We are convinced of it. The 
world wiU never be properly ruled, until jests en- 
tiiely supersede the authority of Acts of Pariiar 



ment. As it is, the Acts are too frequently the 
jests, without the fun. 

We are now close to the Reculvers. There, 
reader, there — where you see that wave leaping 
up to kiss that big white stone, that is the very 
spot where Saint Augustine put down the sole of 
his Catholic foot. If it be not, we have been 
misinformed, and cheated of our money ; we can 
say no more. 

Never mind the spot. Is there not a glory 
lighting up the whole beach ! Is not every wave 
of silver-<-**every. little stone, a shining crystal ? 
Doth not the air vibrate with harmonies, strangely 
winding into the heart, and awakening the brain! 
Are we not under the spell of the imagination 
which makes the present vulgarity melt away like 
morning mists, and shows to us the full, uplighted ' 
glory of the past t 

^ere was a landing on the Sussex Coast ; a 
landing of a Duke of Normandy, and a horde of 
armed cutrthroats* Looking at tnem even through 
the distance of some eight hundred years, what 
are they but as ^ gang of burglars! A band of 
pick-purses — ^bloodshedders— *robbeiii t 

What was this landing of a host of men, in the 
full trump and blazonry of war,-^^hat lU their 
ships, their minstrelsy, and armed power^^o the 
advent of Augustine and his feUow-monkSi brought 
hither by the forlomness of the soul of man ! It 
is this thought that makes this bit of pebbled 
beach a sacred spot ; it is this spirit of meditation 
that hears in every little vfrave a sweet and solemn 
music. 

And there, where the ocean tumbles, was in the 
olden day a goodly town, sapped, swallowed by . 
the weanng, the voracious sea. At lowest tides, 
the people still discover odd, quaint, household re- 
lics, whidi, despite the homely breeding of the 
finders, must oarry away their thoughts into the 
mist of time, and make them feel antiquity. The 
very children of the village are hucksters of the 
spoils of dead centuries. They grow up with 
some small trading knowledge of fossils ; and are 
deep, very deep in all sorts of petrifactions. They 
must have strange early sympathies towards that 
mysterious town with all its tradesfolk and market- 
folk sunk below the sea ; a place of which they 
have a constant inkling in the petty spoils lashed 
upward by the tempest. Indeed, it is difficult for 
the mind to conceive the annihilation of a whole 
town, engulphed in the ocean. The tricksy flmcy 
will assert itself; and looking over the shining 
water, with summer basking on it, we are apt to 
dream that the said market-town has only suf- 
fered a '^ sea change ;^ and that fathoms deep, the 
town still stands— that busy life ^oes on — ^that 
people of an odd, sea-green aspect, it may be, still 
carry on the work of mortal breathing ; make 
love, beget little ones, and die. But this, indeed, 
is the dream of idleness. Yet, who— if he could 
change his mind at wiQ, would make his mind in» 
capaMe of such poor fantasies t How much of 
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the coarse web of existence owes its beauty to the 
idlest dreams with which we colour it I 

The village of Reculvers is a choice work of 
antiquity* ^he spirit of Kine Ethelbert tarries 
there still, and lives enshrined in the sign of a 
public-house. It would be well for all kings, could 
their spirits survive with such genial associations. 
There are some dead royalties too profitless even 
for a public sign. Who, now, with any other 
choice, would empty a tankard under the huspices 
of Bloody Mary, as that anointed " femininitie " 
is called ; or take a chop even at Nero's Head { 
No : inn-keepers know the subtle prejudices of 
man, nor violate the sympathies of life with their 
sign-posts. 

Here, on the sanded floor of King Ethelbert's 
hostelry, do village antiquarians often congregate. 
Here, at times, are stories told — stories not all 
unworthy of the type of Antiquarian Transactions 
— oi jibulcB^ talked of as "buckles," and other 
tangible bite of Roman history.. Here, we have 
heard, how a certain woman — ^living at this blessed 
hour, and the mother of a family — went out at 
verv low tide, and found the branch oi a lilbert-tree 
with clustering filberts on it, all stone, at least a 
thousand years old — and more. Here, too, have we 
heard of a wonderful horse-shoe, picked up by Joe 
Squellins ; a shoe, as the finder averred, as old 
as the world. Poor Joe ! What was his reward ? 
— it may be, a pint of ale for that inestimable bit 
of iron ! And yet was he a working antiquarian. 
Joe Squellins had within him the unchristened 
elements of F.S.A. ! 

The sea has spared something of the old church- 
yard ; although it has torn open the sad sanctity 
of the grave, and reveals to the day, corpse upon 
corpse — layers of the dead, thickly, closely 
packed, body upon body. A lateral view of rows 
of skeletons, entombed in Christian earth cen- 
turies since, for a moment staggers the mind, 
with this inward peep of the grave. We at once 
see the close, dark prison of the churchyard, and 
our breath comes heavily, and we shudder. It 
is only for a moment. There is a lark singing, 
singing over our head — a mile upwards in the blue 
heaven — sin^ng like a freed soul : we look again, 
and smile serenely at the bones of what was i 



Many of our gentle countrymen — ^fellow-metro- 
politans — ^who once a-year wriggle out their souls 
from the slit of their tiUs to give the immortal 
essence sea air, make a pilgrimage to the Re- 
culvers. This Oolgotha, we have noted it, has 
to them especial attractions. Many are the 
mortal relics borne away to decorate a London 
chimney-piece. Many a skeleton gives up its rib, 
its ulna^ two or three odd vertebrtB^ or some 
such gimcrack to the London visitor, for a Lon- 
don ornament. Present the same man with a 
bone from a London hospital, and he would hold 
the act abominable, irreligiously presumptuous. 
But time has " silvered o'er " the Done from the 
Reculvers; has cleansed it from the taint of 
mortality ; has merged the loathsomeness in the 
curiosity; for Time turns even the worst of 
horrors to the broadest of jests. We iave now 
Gkiy Fawkes, about to blow Lords and Commons 
into eternity — and now Guy Fawkes, masked for 
a pantomime. 

One day, wandering near this open sprave-yard, 
we met a boy, carrying away, with exulting looks, 
a skull in very perfect preservation. He was a 
London boy, and looked rich indeed mth his 
treasure. 

" What have you there?* we asked. 

^^ A man's head — a skull^" was the answer. 

^^ And what can you possibly do with a skull?" 

" Take it to London.^' 

^' And when you have it in London, what then 
will you do with it J" 

" I know.^ 

" No doubt. But what wiU you do with it r 

And to this thrioe-repeated questioB, the boy 
three times answered, "I know. 

^^ Come, here's sixpence. Now» wluit will you 
do with it r 

The boy took the coin — grfamed — hogged him- 
self, hugging the skull the doter, and said very 
briskly — " Make a moo^ box of ft!** 

A strange thought m a duUL And yet, 
mused we as we strolled along, how many of us, 
with nature beneficent and anuling en all sides, 
— ^how many of us think ct notiisng ao much as 
hoarding sixpences — yeai ^AftH'fg them even in 
the very jaws of Deatk! 
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Long, long ngo, -when time was younge^ 

There lived a wickedde Knigbte ; 
WIjo to the wi rides religion tluugVj 
And swoTv withe aU liis iiijghte^ 

Great store had he of gramarye. 

Nor lacked he for tiiiiie ; 
And with this most utihohe spelle, 

lie tempted menjie to sinoe. 

DustmeniK? and other tneiuie hkcwi^. 
Of a dirtie trade aiid darke — - 

These did he love— with theui he had 
Full manye a wicked larke. 



But these were not the oulj menne 

That aided in his crimes. 
For a haiide of choice comi)anions 

Had he in tiiose had times, 

Bnt tar ahove this fiendish crewe. 

This EviUe Earl he soared. 
And when it rained small e rain with them, 

With him it always poured. 



For first in every hloody fraye. 
And desperate det^ was he ; 

And after su|>per then he was 
Most terrible to see. 
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But you may haply ask me how, 

As this badde course he ran. 
That yengeance did not swifle desoende 

On this most wicked manne. 

This is the burden of my lay. 

And hearken greate and smaUe, 
While I recount to you the fate 

Of the Lorde of Phlarupe Hall. 

Midnight was gone — ^the little hours 

Unheeded passed away ; 
And in his Halle the Earlle he sate. 

Holding a reville gay. 

In flaeons deepe they pledge each one. 

And raised the mmolie laughe ; 
And some they drink of Ancient Beere, ' 

And some die hialfe and halfe : 

Now on the board they set their cups. 

Ungodly songs go rounde ; 
And the torches gkamed on manye a knighte 

Who slumbered on the grounde. 

" Up, up, good friends, nor let us waste 

Tne time in idle reyelle. 
That we might now so well employ 

In playing up the Deyille." 

Thus spoke the Earle, and instantly 
His friends Uiey ga^ered rounde ; 

And some were roused from out their sleepe. 
And some from off the grounde. 

The nighte was darke, no friendly moon 

Shed its brighte silyer rajre ; 
But each one had a small sized torch. 

To hght them on their waye. 

Some wizarde fire doth seeme to bume 

Within this hellish crewe ; 
For smoke is coming from their Ups, 

Of a pale uneartmie blue. 

And now they wake the silent paths. 

With song and oath and jest. 
As if the nighte had not beene made 

For peace and quiet rest. 

But holde, see where the Earle has stopped. 

Before yon frowning arch ; 
It is the shrine of some good Sainte 

That stays his hurried march. 

A holy relic there is placed. 

Brought from some far off lande ; 

And seyered rudely at the wriste. 
See there a sainted hande. 



The fingers clasp a wreath of flowers. 
No perfume rounde they fling ; 

And the rude carying tells the shrine 
Of Good St. Knockandrynge. 

One moment did the Earle look rounde. 

In the dark gloomy space ; 
Then raising high his rutheless hand. 

He plucked it from its place. 



Soon as the friends of this badde Earle 
Saw that which he had done. 

They all (e'en those that could not walk") 
FHill soon began to runne. 

And what befelle the hapless Earle, 

As he deserted stoode. 
Full well I wot no mortal manne 

Could swear by holy roode. 

But the old legende darkly tells 

Of two mysterious menne. 
With figures and with numbers marked 

All strange to mortal kenne. 

But sure I am, that ere the sunne 

His mormnge yisitte paide. 
The Earle with manye a festering wound 

In dungeon deep was laide. 

A skillfrill leech watched o'er his couch. 

And high the feyer ranne ; 
And when the Earle rose up again. 

He rose an altered manne. 

Large monies gaye he to the poore. 

To wash away his guilte ; 
And richly did he paye to those, 

Whose blood he rashly spilt. 

The relic from the holy shrine. 

That he so boldly tooke. 
He safe returned, and from that time 

His Eyil ways forsook. 

No longer now did he consorte 
With wicked dangerous menne ; 

But eyer kept with pious care. 
The good Commandments Ten. 
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The ensuing obflervations are mtended to be sim- 
ply explanatory. It is our object merely to supply 
the reader with an answer to a question which he 
may have put to him, for information, in society ; 
namely, " What is Puseyism?" We shall ven- 
ture no opinion on the merits of the religious sys- 
tem so called^ but shall restrict ourselves to en- 
deavouring to point out its differences from that 
of the Church of Rome on the one hand, and that 
of Protestantism on the other* We ofier no 
apology for the introduction of a topic into these 
pages which is handled in every nempaper. 

To apprehend properly the distinctive features of 
Puseyism, it is necessaiy, in the fiiBt place, to 
have a right understanding of the Roman Catholic 
theory of belief, and of the nature of the religion 
of Protestants. 

According to the Roman Catholics, the Foun- 
der of Christianity delivered certain instructions 
to his disciples, embodying various articles of 
faith, which together constituted the Christian 
religion. These instructions were oral ; but in 
process of time they came to be partially embo- 
died in the Gospels, Epistles, and other writings 
comprised in the New Testament. The remain- 
der of them were left to be handed down bv word 
of mouth from age to age. The object or faith, 
therefore, professed by the Roman Catholics, is 
two-fold, ^' Scripture and Tradition," or, as they 
otherwise express it, the '^ Written and the Un- 
written Word.^ But further, they allege that 
the Author of the Christian scheme provided an 
authoritative tribunal for declaring, from time to 
time, in caseany dispute should arise as to whathad 
or whathad not beenhis originalteaching, the truth 
with respect to the tenet or tenets in question ; 
that is to say, of determining whether he had ac- 
tually, andas a matter of fact, mculcated it or them, 
or not. They assert that he made this provision 
hy endowing the tribunal in question with a di- 
vme inspiration, securing it frook the possibility of 
error in the decisions which it might be called 
upon to pronounce* This tribunal, m their view, 
is a representative assembly of i^e sum total of 
believers, in other words, of the Church, composed 
of its pastors the clergy, and convoked hj lawful 
authority ; which they believe to be vested in their 
chief Bishop, the Birfiop of Rome, or the Pope. 
They contend that the Pope derives this autho- 
ritjr from Saint Peter, who, they say, was ap- 
pointed to preside over the Universal Church. 

Be it distinctly understood that we have nothing 
to say as to the validity of these allegations ; we 
only state a case. 

Roman Catholics thus believe in certain 
dogmas, extracted, so to speak, from Scripture 



and Tradition by the CSiurch. A Roman Ca- 
tholic must therefore first believe in the 
Church before he can believe in anything else : 
and so he does. For instance, he beUeves in 
the divine inspiration of the Scriptures, because 
that Church, in an assembly such as we have 
above described, and which he calls a General 
Council, determined that they were divinely in- 
spired.* It fixed, as he would phrase it, the 
Canon of Scripture, that is, it settled, out of a 
number of Prophecies, Goqiels, and Epistles, 
claiming to be genuine, which were so and 
which were not. It is in consequence of this 
prior belief in the Church, that a Roman Catholic 
admits those writings to be of Divine authority 
which are classed by Proiestants under the title 
Apocrypha. 

It is affirmed by the Roman Catholics, that, 
from the origin of Christianity to the present 
time, whenever any controversy has arisen in the 
Christian world concerning any given doctrine, a 
Council has been summoned for the poipose of 

E renouncing thereon, the decree of which Council 
as become a standard of belief. Accordingly 
they say that Transnbstantiation, Pmgatory, 
Auricular Confession, add other things ^rtuch 
they peculiarly hold by, all formed part of the 
original scheme of Cmistianity, and have been 
distinctly propounded by Cooncib in later times, 
and at different periods, only because they have 
been questioned. Our space will not nearly per- 
mit us to explain formally these various doctrines 
of theirs ; nor will it be necessary that we should 
do so. Let us now consider the nature of Pro- 
testantism. 

A Protestant is one who protests ; and in the 
theological sense of the word, one who protests 
against the Church of Rome ; that is, who denies 
the existence of any such tribunal as that con- 
tended for by the Roman Catholics, and especially 
that it is composed of tiie Pope and of Uie Ro- 
man ecclesiastics. Against this definition it may 
be objected that it includes an Atheist, who of 
course protests against the Roman Cathdic reli- 
gion in common with evei^ oth^. It must there- 
fore be limited ; but this is no eaqr matter. We 
might say, that a Protestant is a Christian who 
protests against the Church of Rome ; but then 
comes the question, ^^What is a Christian!" 
To this the best answer is, one who believes, ac- 
cording to his conceptions of it^ in the region so 
called ; but this definition will include an Ariaii, 
who denies the divinity of its Founder ; or even 
a Deist who should profess that Christianity, in 

* In the Third Coandl of Carthage. 
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hki vieur, eonnsts merely in the obterraaee of 
certain moral precepte. Shall we Ikgree to con* 
nder belief in the Bible as synonymotis with 
Christianity i But if bo, we ahaU have to inauire 
what belief in the Bible means 2 Because were 
are some perscms who profess to ttxtertain that 
belief) who nevertheless believe only so fiir in the 
Bible as they do in any other book^ namely, only 
in so much of it as they think reasonable and 
true. And of those who have faith in it as in a 
book divinely inspired, many will reiect scnne 
passages in it, not m accordance with thdr sentir 
mentSy as interpolations. 

Still, whatever difficulty there may be about 
the abstract definition of ProtestaoitiBm, the 
word in its ordinary acceptation is sufficiently 
intelligible. It signifies, to q)eak j^^eneraUy, tho 
creed of those who regard the Scriptures as the 
inqiired depositories of rehgious truths which 
they suppose themselves ci^ble of arriving at by 
the exercise of the rational faculty in verbal 
criticism and other imjs^ assisted by a super- 
natural light divinely imparted to the mmd. 
However, uie Quakers, and others who are com- 
monly ranked among Protestants, rely on this 
divine lij^t independently of scriptural research; 
regarding its dictates as infallible, just as 
the Eoman Catholics regard the voice of their 
Church. 

The tenets entertained by the various sects of 
Protestants are, with a few exceptions, held by 
them in common with the Church of Rome ; but 
some of them deny more, some fewer, of her 
doctrines ; the one common point in which they 
all agree being the rejection at her authority. 

An ordinary Protestant believes in the sanctity 
of the Bible on historical and internal evidence, 
aided, as he conceives, by a divine illumination 
of the understanding, a persuasion of which, in- 
deed, in the case of the uniformed majority, to 
whom such evidence is in g^reat port inaccessible, 
must necessarily be the ground of faith. For 

(>recisely similar reasons a Roman Catholic be- 
ieves in his Church. 

The argument of the Protestants against the 
Roman Catholics is, that the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the latter are at variance with Scrip- 
ture; hence, they infer, i posteriori^ that the 
authority claimed by them for their Church is a 
nullity ; consequently they refuse to admit of her 
decisions, some of more, others of less, accord- 
ingly as they may appear to them reconcileable 
or irreconcileable with revelation and reason. 
Those which they reject they consider as inno- 
vations, and as the unauthorised inventions of men. 
Of the difierent sects of Protestants, the 
Church of England is that, which, as regards its 
fundamental tenets, most nearly approximates to 
the Church of Rome, unless we are to regard 
the Greek Church as Protestant. The English 
differs from the Roman Church in two very im- 
portant respects, which comprehend several minor 



particularB. First, she denies the inCidlibility at 
General Councils; next she alleges that several, 
so called by the Roman Catholics, wherein par- 
ticular matters of faith were determined on, were 
not general. She professes, therefore, that 
when in the reigns of Edwai^ VI. and Queen 
Elisabeth, she settled her articles and polity, slra 
was just as likely to be right as any otlier body 
professiiig Christianity ; and she wiMnfAfaa that 
she was right in point of fact. 

Among the more important points whereon 
the Churches of Rome and England are agreed, 
is, the belief in one Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
CSiurch. The Church of Rome considers this 
Church as composed of the Roman Catholic body 
throughout the world, and excludes all other re- 
ligionists from its pale. She maintains that its 
fii^ characteristic, unity, necessitates the same 
profession of fkith on the part of all its members. 
The English Church looks upon the Church Ca- 
tholic as composed of certain divisions, of which 
the principal, beside herself, are the Greek and 
Roman Churches. Notwithstanding that these 
sections are divided among themselves upon arti- 
cles of fSuth, she esteems it one : and altiiongh 
they mutually condemn certain of each other's 
doctrines as blasphemous or heretical, she re- 
gards it as holy. She reocMmises as a branch of 
the Catholic or Universal Church, any body of 
Christians which has presrared apostolical suc- 
cession by means of episcopal ordination; that 
is, the ordination of the clergy by bishops conti- 
nued uninterruptedly down to the present time 
from the Aposties. Thus, if a Roman Catholic 
Priest comes over to her, she does not ordain 
him anew, considering tiie orders which he has 
already received as vand. 

The profession of faith of the Church of Eng- 
land is contained in the Thirty-nine Articles ; but 
her clergy, who all agree in subscribing them* 
are not quite unanimous as to their meaning. In 
fact they have lon^ been divided respectmff it 
into two great parties (not to mention dig^ter 
shades of opinion), the High Church and the Low 
Church party. The Low Church party corre- 
sponds to those clergymen who are usuidly styled 
Evangelical, and whose notions border closely on 
those of Dissenters. They profess to understand 
the Articles in a literal sense ; and their opinions 
are generally Calvinistic. The Hi^h Church 
party was always distinguished by the importance 
which it attached to sacramental efficacy, to apos- 
tolical succession, and Episcopal Church Govern- 
ment; it also, for the most part^ repudiated Cal- 
vinism. 

Out of what was heretofore termed the High 
Church party, has sprung that subdivision of the 
Church of England clergy whose opinions are 

* Sir Sober! In|^ hu latdy observed in the House of Com- 
mons, thii the ingenuoiu youth of Cambridge do not motor to 
them— they only ngn them. A niee distinction between a goose- 
qniQ and an oath.— Eoitob. 
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generally expressed by the term Puseyisin. This 
term, as every body knows, derives its origin from 
Dr. Pusey; who, in conjunction with certain 
other Oxford divines, first expressly promulgated 
the opinions in question. 

Between Puseyites and Protestants, including 
the Evangelical Clergy of the Church of England, 
the first difference is, that the former object to 
be styled Protestants ; preferring the denomina- 
tion of Ando-Catholics. They regard the Church 
of England as a branch of the Catholic Church, 
and may rather be said not to acknowledge than 
to protest against the authority of the Church of 
Rome. In the next place they differ from them 
in their view of the Reformation, which many of 
them hesitate to designate by that term, regard- 
ing it, so far as concerns their own Church, as an 
act into which that Church was forced by circum- 
stances, namely, by the religious disputes then 
prevalent^ and by the impossibility of otherwise 
settling them; and, moreover, esteeming it not 
to have been unattended with detriment to reli- 
gion. They consider the Church of Rome and 
their own to have legislated at that period inde- 
pendently of each otner in spiritual matters : an 
event which they deplore. 

They also differ very widely from Protestants 
in matters of doctrine. They attach a certain 
amount of weight to Tradition, which Protestants 
reject. They have recourse to it in interpreting 
the Scriptures, and in the construction which 
they put .upon the Thirty-nine Articles ; whereas 
Protestants profess to use no other human help 
for those purposes than human reason. They 
place a high value upon the sentiments of the 
Fathers of the Church, as attesting the nature of 
the tenets entertained by Christians in their day; 
while the Protestants make small account of pa- 
tristic authority, which, indeed, niaiw of them 
regard as having originated Popery. The Pusey- 
ites express their estimate of the theology of the 
Fathers by the phrase, '^ veneration for Catholic 
antiquity ;'^ by^ which they seem to mean, venera- 
tion for the opinion of the national Churches, at 
a time when it was unanimous : in which venera- 
tion Protestants do not appear to sympathize with 
them. The Protestants very generally consider 
the Church of Rome as the '^ Mother of Abomi- 
nations,'^ and the Pope as ^^ Anti-Christ ; " but 
the Puseyites acknowledge the Pope to be a 
bishop, and the Romish to be a branch of the 
Holy Catholic Church. 

The Puseyites consider the Roman Catholics 
to be in error, but not so fatally nor to so great 
an extent as the Protestants do. Hence they 
seem disposed to admit of certain modifications 
of the Roman Catholic belief with regard to the 
Seven Sacraments, Transubstantiation, the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, and the Invocation of Saints, 
not very palpable to ordinary apprehensions; 
Protestants, on the other hand, condemning those 
doctrines altogether. In short, in matters of 



faith they seemed disposed to approximate their 
views, as closely as they can, to those of the Ro- 
man Catholics ;* without, however, acknowledging 
the authority of that Church or the supremacy of 
its head. Perhaps the present Pontiff was not 
very far wrong, when he said that what they 
wanted to establish was, ^^ Popery without the 
Pope." 

They have a certain attaehment, moreover, to 
the extemaJs of Roman Catholicism, which Pro- 
testants altogether abhor. Thev would fain in 
some measure emulate the splendour and magni- 
ficence of the Roman Catholic worship and ritual. 
They are desirous of restoring the ecclesiastical 
architecture of the middle ages; they pay a certain 
relative respect to the sign of the cross. They 
have a partiality for cathedral service, which bears 
some resemblance to that of the Church of Rome. 
All or most of these things, Protestants, who 
view them as badges, appurtenances, or relics of 
Popery, more or less dislike. 

They uphold the observance of the saints' days, 
and the other feasts and festivals, and also of ^the 
fasts, appointed in the calendar. In matters re- 
lating to public worship, they contend for the fol- 
lowing out of the rubric, which baring heesi 
composed shortly after the formation of the 
Church of England in its present shape, savooiB, 
in certain respects, of the old system. They 
wish, therefore, to rerive various usa^ whi(^ 
have latterly been discontinued — su<£ as the 
placing of candles on the communion table, as 
Protestants call it, or, as they prefer to term it, 
the altar, the preaching in surplices, and other 
like matters. These practices are eyed with dis- 
favour by Protestants, who think them overt acts 
of svmpathy with Popery. 

Their differences with the Roman Catholics 
may be very briefly summed up. They do not 
exactly agree with them in the terms in which 
their peculiar dogmas are couched ; but in their 
notions respecting these, they are not, to a lay 
apprehension, essentially very dissimilar. For 
instance, Consubstantiation, which appears to be 
one of their tenets, and which means the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist, without change of 
substance in the elements, involves hardly a less 
demand upon our faith than Transubstantiation, 
(the Roman Catholic doctrine,) which signifies the 
Real Presence with change of substance into flesh 
and blood. As we have said, they deny the 
exclusive claim of the Roman Catholics to be re- 
garded as the Church, albeit they admit them to 
form a part of it. 

Their idea of the Holy Catholic Church i^pa- 
rently involves the supposition that that Church 
is in a state of schism, and consequently of an. 
It is to be wished that some one of their more 
discerning theologians would demonstrate the 
compatibQity of this state with the attribute of 
holiness. 

* F«fe"T«M!t,No.90,"byMr.Ncwni«ii. 
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Many — we trust most — ^both of the Puseyites appears to be, to assimilate^ as far as possible, 
and their opponents, are doubtless well inten- the Anglican to the Roman Church. A phrase 
tioned men. We should be glad if they could whose expressiveness we hope will excuse its 
find some way of settling their disagreements, apparent — ^but not intended — ^levity; a phrase 
which must tend to produce an effect the re- used by a iocose friend is, in our opinion appli- 
verse of edifying, on tne lay spectators of their cable to their doctrines : — " Puseyism,'' said our 
quarrels. friend, '' Puseyism, my dear sir, is Romish Mock- 
On the whole, the principle of the Puseyites Turtle.*' 



THREE SONNETS. 

BY THOMAS WADE. 

I. — ^December — Mya. 

'* So sweet a day it is, that even December, 
On the strange freshness of whose alter' d Hp 
I drink this balmy breath — despite the bare 
And silent trees, and meadows flower-forsaken — 
Seems beating with the pulse of Joyous May !" 
Thus said I, with a feeling all of May, 
One gentle daytime bland of late December, 
On the strange freshness of whose alter'd lip 
I breathed nuld airs of spring : and lo ! the bare • 
And silent trees, and meadows flower-forsaken. 
Grew leafed and musical, and flower adom'd ; 
And near and far spake out the cuckoo's soul ! — 
"Ah, God!" methought, "these thingsare in the soul ; 
And from Within is the Without acbm'd." 

11. — ^Thb Sun and the Daisy. 

The tempered Sun, down-verging to the West, 

Shone full upon one Dnisfs lonely bloom ; 
Of a bleak banic the solitary, guest, 

And only spirit risen from Winter's tomb ! 
But fair and bright and perfect-orb'd it gleam'd ; 

And, as the Sun the cold encircling sky. 
To gild the barrenness around it seem'd, 

^d claim'd as constant tribute from the eye. 
And worthily : for that vast globe of fire. 

Unto the vision which no space controll'd. 
Would show minute, compared with elories higher. 

As unto ours that little disc of gold: 
'Tis our poor faculties make large and small. 

Where the same boundless wonder mantles all. 

III. — High Speakings. 

In the still vacancy of common hours. 
We need these stirrings from the Universe ; 

High-speakings to us of superior Powers, 
Which of remote existences rehearse. 
And in dream-regions all the spirit immerse ! 

And when they cease, or interlapse devours 
The wonder of their utterance, our Soul's sense 
Frets, straining with divine impatience : 

Most like a stepless and a wordless child. 
Which listens to a sweet-toned instrument, 

Touch'd by its Mother's fingers, till beguiled 
All into smiles and gestures eloquent ; 

And the loved music ceasing, pines and cries 

For still-renewal of its harmonies. 
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subjugated. He resolved to avoid the 
chajQces of a second attachment; so gave 
up housekeepmg, took chambers in Lin- 
cohiVinn, dined promiscuously, drank mo- 
derately, retired to rest whenever it suited^ 
his humour, and exercised the enviable pri- ' 
vilege of letting himself in by a latch-key. 

'Hiere is a little club called the ''Ringdoves.'" 
It derived its name from the members being all 
married men, vtrith one exception, and that one 
v*ras my Uncle Savory. The Ringdoves hold 
their meetings in one of the out of the way 
comers of the metropolis, and are famous for 
nothing but their tendency to good-fellowship 



Ifwi&H, Ladies and Gentlemen, that you knew my 
Uncle Savory — he is such an excellent fellow — 
such an adept at composing (for it is nothing less) 
a salad, brc\^ing a jotiini of punch, or filling the 
chair at a club dinner. His eye ib m bright as 
the Budc light, while his face looks like a map of 
good humour, everj' uTinkle being the 
bountlary of some merriment. Ho jiro- 
luiRes to bo as fat as a butter firkin, 
though my grandmcither has a picture of 
hini when lie was as slim m a tlireescore 
and ten ttpiiister* He was in lovo at that 
time J and this very likene.^ was intended 
as a gift to his dulcin^a. Luekilv, uncle 
found her out before he had so far com- 
mitted himself as to present her with hiK 
ejfigie- She jilted hini most shanieriilly, 
and Uncle Savor)' took his digappointnient 
so seriously to heart, that ho became 
misanthropical, and retired from the world 
with no other companion than a bottle of 
Irish whiskey and a German tobacco-pipe- 
He remained in a state of seclusion for 
eight and forty houi-s, and \vas for years 
as broken-hearted a man as love ever 

and decided aversion to early 
hours. 

Uncle Savory was very 

popular with this set of roy- 

sterers; he was not given 

to jeer at matrimony, sang 

a very tolerable song, and never rose from 

the table until every one else had departed. 

In fact, he mi^t be considered as the thong 

which bound together those convivial yiwce»; and 

when ever the gout held him at home by the 

toe, the "Ringdoves^' seemed another set of 

beings, or, as one of them remarked, " They all 

seemed at home^* which, according to their il- 
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lurtntion of thsb popniar phnise, agnified that 
they were insufferably dalL 

The consequence m this popularity of my Undo 
Savoiy was a world of misrepresentation ; and a 
few weeks since, the malignity to which he waa 
exposed brought him into such a state of de^ 
spondency that he was actttaDy detected drinkinff 
a tumbler of unadulterated filtered water^^mttrk 
the peculiarity of his disorder^ the witer was 
actually filtered ! 

As I shall not be able to frame an apology for 
my uncle thus degrading himself, I will merely 
detail the persecution wmch induced this pitiable 
physical and moral prostration. 

Women (Goddesses that they are !) hare a 
logic peculiarly their own. With them it is an 
axiom, "l^t their own husbands can do no 
wrong but at the instigation of others.^^ 

I haye said tiiat the ^* Ringdoyes" were mar- 
ried men, and consequently receiyed from their 
respectiye spouses the benefit of the aforenamed 
immunity — alloyed, howeyer, b^ the infliction of 
those *' pains and penalties'' which wedded ladies 
know how to administer so admirably. 

Reader, you must fancy the return home of 
Mr. Brown, of the Ringdoyee, and a colloquy 
something like the following — ►: 

" Oh, it « you — ^nice time to come home, Brown 
— past one — ^and the fire out/* 

" My dear, I'm ashamed — *' 

" Oh, nonsense.^' 

" I am, indeed. Is that the boot-jack? — ^but I 
couldn't get away ; and — ugh ! — curse the boot !" 

^' Not get away f you taU: like a child. There, 
don't drink cold water in that manner — ^you had 
better take a couple of Cockles I Theresa two 
striking.'' 

" Two ! Reallv, my dear, I'd no idea of the 
time. Is my night-cap on your mde i ^' 

**Herer 

" Well, yon needn't throw it into the ewer. 
You're angry." 

" Angry— isn't it past two I" 

*^ It wasn't my fault. There was Jackson, and 
little What's-his-name that keeps a pony, and 
Sayory." 

*^ Sayory ! — ^that man ought to be ashamed of 
himself; he neyer goes home. I should like to 
tell him a little of my mind." 

" He's my fri — end, — ^my dear, and puts — ^less 
—oil in his— punch — ^" 

^' He's a perfect nuisance, and oughtn't to 
associate with married men. Brown ! — Brown ! 
Why you're snoring ! " 

During the aboye, Mrs. Jackson may be also 
indulging in a soUloqinr, and a fancy portrait of 
her husband's friend — u nde Sayory. 

" These coals ar'n't worth a farthing — Brown 
ought to be prosecuted for selling such rubbish — 
Jackson's a fool to deal with him. Two o'clock i 
Jackson's with that Sayoiy anin. What a 
brute that feUow must be — how Jackson can de- 



grade himself by making a friend of such s low-** 
red haired — I liate red hair — ^red taeei — tipsy — 
I wonder if he's eyer sober— abandoned rau6. 
Jackson neyer used to go on in this way till he 
knew Sayory — quarter past two-^that Sayoiy's 
a yillain. I wonder what he has been-— « gambler 
-^a smuggler — (that's Jackson's step 1 No it 
is'nt)— aspirate — a spy— ^there's a cab* No, it 
has stoppd next door)-Hi forger^-a returned 
conyict. Oradous me 1 can any thing haye hap- 
pened to Jackson? Has that oayory been play- 
ing trioks with him I Ha s ■ ■. Oh ! there he 
is. I'll lock up the liquor bottle, let him in, and 
tell him what I think of his friend Sayoiy." 

These scenes are not altogether imagmaiy; — 
the phraseology alone partakes of the ideal, but 
eyery lady of eyery member of the "Ringdoyes," 
looked upon Uncle Sayory as their husband's 
friend, and abused and misrepresented him ae- 
cordingly. Poor uncle I little did he think that 
whilst he listened to the eulogy of first one and 
then the other of the ** Ringdoyes," and felt the 
blood in his heart bubbling with honest pride at 
their commendations of his salads and punch, his 
songs and admirable conduct in the cnair, that 
their fairer and better moieties were loadine him 
with " curses not loud but deep," as the primary 
cause of the consumption of rushlights and con- 
nubial absenteeism. 

The yeil was at length remoyed from his eyes 
towards the heel of as pleasant an eyening as 
eyer gathered upon the orgies of the happy fra- 
ternity of the Ringdoyes. efackson twitted Brown 
with being a nightly auditor to a private lecture 
on the ^* conjug^ duties ;" Brown retaliated upon 
Briggs, whose laugh was the loudest at the 
marital penance of his fellow " Ringdove ;" 
Briggs revenged himself upon Dobbs, who had 
been betrayed into an expression of sympathy 
for his nocturnal snubbings; Dobbs filliped 
Smith; Smith gfflled Jones; Jones rouised 
White ; and so on, until each member of the 
club had confessed to keeping ** a grey mare," and 
laughed heartily at his own domestic thraldom. 
Uncle Savory was paralysed ; for every man had 
ended his acknowledgment with the same har- 
rowing assertion— 

" My wife says it's all Savoiy's fault!" 

He had fancied himself indifferent to the 
opinion of the world in general, and of the 
fairer portion in particular; but now that he 
heard himself a by-word by men's hearths — a 
social vampyre that was feeding upon the do- 
mestic felicity of a dozen hearts, he felt the 
punch become ice in his bowels, and the fragrant 
fumes of his bdoved weed change to the unsa- 
vouriness of an expiring candle. 

The last *' Ringdove^' had departed, and still 
my uncle sat with an empty jug before him ; and 
it was not until the waiter, surprised at the 
phenomenon of his abstinence, informed him that 
it was tiuree o'clock, that he laid down his long 
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exhausted pipe, and retired to his lonely chambers 
in Lincoln s Inn. 

How desolate appeared his condition! He 
would have given half that he was worth for one 
of those curtain lectures of which he had heard 
so much during the past evening ; but there was 
nothing sitting up for him but a little night lamp 
that burned as steadily as though it were upon 
the altar of a Romii^ saint. If it had only 
sputtered, my Uncle Savory would have been 
gratified. No, he was alone ! No angered voice, 
yet gentle in its anger, reproached him for the 
lateness of his return, or excused his regretted 
absence by the attractions of some husband's 
friend. He felt the whole weight of the convivial 
delinquencies of the club rested upon his devoted 
name, and he shuddered at the conviction. Uncle 
Savory doats upon children. In the humour he 
was in, the strangest fancy found ready admittance 
into his brain, and he imagined that all the in- 
fant Ringdoves, in their prayers for protection, 
were taught to lisp his name in conjunction with 
that of tne wicked one. He thought he heard 
the angered mother threaten her perverse child 
to '*• send for Mr. Savory ;" and then he recalled 
the visions of his early love, and began to specu- 
late upon the possibility of his heart sprouting 
again. 

The latter idea acted as a sedative, and he be- 
came sufficiently calm to mix a small glass of 
brandy and water, and resort to his old friend^ the 
maerschaum. 

The twittering of the house sparrows at length 
warned him of the day-break, and he crept into 
bed with a very confused head, the result either 
of drinking or reflection — ^my own opinion leans to 
the former supposition. 

For some evenings the Ringdoves saw nothing 
of my Uncle Savory, and the only information they 
could gain of him was from a small piece of paper 
which they found wafered on 4iis door, inscribed 
with this laconic sentence — ^"Gone out;" — ^but 
where? — that was the mystery; and serious 
thoughts were entertained of. advertising the 
missing gentleman, when to the great relief of 
the little community. Uncle Savory made his ap- 
pearance at the Thursday's meeting. 

Many were the inquiries as to tne cause of his 
absence, but upon this point he refused to satisfy 
them ; and as his wonted humour diffused its in- 
fluence amongst them, they soon ceased to care 
for the past in the enjoyment of the present. 
The fact is, that my uncle had stolen quietly down 
to Gravesend, in order to argue over in his own 
mind what he ought to do in his present state of 
feeling. At first, he inclined to matrimony; ))ut 
recollecting what a violent change it would neces- 
sarily produce, he gave up the pleasing dream, 
and set to work to free himself from the odium 
attached to a husband's friend. The plan he de- 
cided upon was a simple one, and accident enabled 
him to execute it at much less trouble and incon- 
venience than he at first anticipated. 



It so happened that Mrs. Brown had issued 
invitations for a tea party, on the evening suc^ 
ceeding my uncle's return, and he learned with 
extreme delight that the visitors included all the 
wives of the "Ringdoves." A little badinage^ 
cleverly introduced by Uncle Savory, induced every 
husband to promise to attend at the club and 
abandon the teartable — a resolution which was 
strengthened by the assurance of my uncle that 
he should consider their presence on the ensuing 
evening as a personal obligation to. himself. 

The morrow evening came, but not Uncle Sa- 
vory, and numerous were the conjectures of the 
"Ringdoves^ to account for his absence. As I 
have no wish to keep the reader in suspense, let 
me beg of him to conceive the drawing-room of 
Mrs. Brown, crowded with the wives of the 
"Ringdoves," and at that point of time when 
the marital misdemeanours were the universal 
subject of conversation. 

"Of course you have heard of Savory!" in- 
quired Mrs. Brown. 

" What ! that fellow !" exckimed Mrs. Dobbs. 

" A little imp ! " said Mrs. Jackaon. 

" The greatest nuisance that /know," remarked 
Mrs. Briggs. 

" That — what shall I call him," continued Mrs. 
Brown, pausing for a word sufficiently compre- 
hensive to express the fullness of her disgust — 
" That— that— yH«id of my husband—" 

" And mine !" said Mrs. Briggs. 

" And mine ! " said Mrs. Dobbs. 

" And mine !^' said Mrs. Jackson — " that 
friend is the tempter — the Mephistophiles that 
leads my poor J. into late hours and incipient 
intoxication." 

Briggs, Dobbs, Jackson, &c., were declared to 
be eqiMuly victims. 

" I do believe if I were to see that wretch," said 
Mrs. Brown, " that I should — ^ here she paused 
to peruse the inscription on a card which the 
servant had just delivered to her — her lip whitened 
— ^the bird of Paradise in her turban shook as 
with an ague as she gasped out the name of 

Mr. Rogbb Sayokt. 
Had a bomb-shell been suddenly dropped into the 
tea-urn, the party could not have been more 
panic-stricken — a feeling that was not allayed by 
the entrance of my uncle — the universal bugbear, 
the "Spring-heeled Jack" — ^to their domestic 
quiet! 

My uncle paused at the door — he bowed — (he 
is celebrated for his bow). Mrs. Brown rose and 
hinted — ^mind, only hinted — a curtsy. 

" I am afraid that I am an intruder,^ said my 
uncle in the blandest of tones ; " but'' — and he 
paused. 

" O dear, no ! " replied Mrs. Brown, " pray" — 
(her conscience smote her as she uttered the re- 
quest) — " pray be seated." 

" Thank you," said my unde, depositing his 
goodly person in a chair. " I expected to have 
found Mr. Brown here." 
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"Here!" answered the lady, "surely, Mr. 
Savory, you could not have expected Mr. Brown 
had returned home — at — this — early — hour." 

Mrs. Jackson had been bursting to speak. 
" Perhaps, my dear, Mr. Savory knows his own 
attractions ; and considered it probable, that as 
he was away, Mr. B. might have thought of his 
wife and friends/^ 

It did not coincide with my uncle's purpose to 
understand the drift of Mrs. Jackson^s remarks — 
he therefore smiled. 

" My object in calling," he said at length, " was 
to leave my address in Paris." 

" In Paris !" exclaimed the ladies simultane- 
ously. 

"In Paris," continued my uncle. "I leave 
town in three hours ; and I fear it will be — 
years" — (here my uncle blew his nose griefuUy) 
— " ere I return to my native land.'^ 

A beam of pleasure stole over every counte- 
nance in the room. 

" Pray, take a cup of tea," said Mrs. Brown, 
" as you are going to travel it may, perhaps, be 
agreeable." 

" You are very kind," answered my uncle — 
and drawing his chair to the table, he accepted 
the proffer^ beverage. 

By degrees he contrived to lead the ladies into 
conversation ; and by touching upon those topics 
only which he conceived to be most acceptable to 



them, contrived to prolong his visit until within 
half an hour of the time he had named for his 
departure. He rose, and gracefully took his leave, 
requesting that his best wishes might be con- 
veyed to the absent husbands. The ladies de- 
clared that Mr. Savory was anything but a dis- 
agreeable man. 

No sooner had the street door closed upon my 
uncle than he threw himself into a cab, and 
ordered the driver to convey him to the locality 
of the " Ringdoves.'*' He rushed into the room, 
as though breathless from exertion, and tendered 
a thousand apologies for his unavoidable absence, 
ordered in a bowl of punch as a peace offering, 
and commenced a fusillade of jokes that soon 
set "the table in a roar." The clock chimed 
three as the merry roysterers turned into the 
street, each voting Uncle Savory " the best fellow 
in the world." 

The result was exactly what my uncle antici- 
pated. Not one wife would admit the old excuse 
— " It was that Savory !" 

" Savory, the agreeable gentleman who was 
then snoring in the Dovor coach? Impossible ! " 

From that night all the ladies were convinced 
that my uncle was an injured innocent, and the 
Ringdoves, fearful of exciting more illiberal sus- 
picions, never sought to palliate their delinquen- 
cies by the mention of the name of their " friend 
Savory.' 
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ARLY and kto, before 
the first gay glimmering of 
daylight in the east, and 
long after the hush of even- 
ing had fallen on the village 
and its busy inmates, we 
could perceive a ray of 
light gleaming from the 
wmdow of the cottage op- 
^ posite our own, and some- 

times hear — when all was still without — 
a woman's voice singing a low and me- 
lancholy stmin of song. It brought to 
mind poor Maddalene and her pathetic 
murmur — 

*^ Qhi rende alk mmfhim 
• ; LasuAfeUdU?" 

and, like the poet prisoner, we leamt to 
take an interest in the smger, simply because 
her song was sad. 

This was three winters since : nor could we 
then divine what urgent cause induced the in- 
mates of that cotts^e (a widow and her dauehter 
— Spring-time and Autumn met together,) to Ice^ 
such long, protracted vigils — 'what sorrow or cala- 
mity provoked that melancholy strain of song. 
In the general aspect of their dwelling, and m 
their own mien and carriage, there were evident 
traces of gentility — straitened and limited, per- 
haps, yet still unquestionable gentility. That the 
younger had been tenderly and delicately reared, 
we could not doubt ; as little could we doubt the 
gentle birth and nurture of the elder. Both were 
alike ; with such agreement as may subsist be- 
tween a bud and blossom. Time had softened, 



but not e&ced, the beauty of the mother ; the 
daughter was in the brilliant flush of youth — just 
verging into womanhood. 

We observed that many ladies called upon 
them ; but that to each, at parting, the younger 
lady evinced a striking submissiveness of manner 
we could not reconcile with our preconceived no- 
tions of the respect due — were it only from a sen- 
timent of delicacy — to two unfriended females, who 
had evidently " fallen on evil days."" In course 
of time we came to know them, and almost in- 
•ensiblv, and by degrees, as 'twere, became fami- 
liarizea with the leading incidents of their past; 
and the arduous struggles of their present life. 

In her early youth — such was the tenour of the 
widow's history — she had been married to a gay 
and polished spendthrift, who first dissipated her 
dowry, then neglected, and finally deserted her. 
A career of profligacy was appropriately termi- 
nated by a violent death, and the corpse of the 
suicide found its last resting-place within the 
limits of the P^re la Chaise, at Paris. A scanty 

EittancCi all that her affection for her worthless 
usband, and her forgetfulness of self, had origi- 
nally led her to reserve for her exclusive use, was 
now the widow's sole dependence ; and to render 
it sufficient for their maintenance, the daughter 
was compelled to ply her needle unremittingly, 
and bear with all the coldness, the vain ca- 
price, the studied insolence, of proud, fastidious 
patronesses. It would have humbled or broken 
a higher spirit than Ellen Booth's, thus to wear 
out her youth, and waste her energies in thankless 
toil, submitting with a show of placid meekness, 
and often with a heavy heart, God wot ! — ^to the 
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undeserved rebukes, the captious questions and 
thoughtless petulance of the ignorantly arrogant. 
Yet the poor sempstress yielded to her untoward 
lot with a patient resignation that would have 
done honour to a far stronger mind and to an in- 
finitely stouter heart. A smile from the mother 
she so affectionately revered — a few kind words of 
encouragement — ^a recurrence to some cheering 
passages from a favourite author — ^a '^ little talk ^ 
better days" — trifles, truly, yet all-sufficient were 
they, in many a gloomy hour, to dissipate the 
mehmcholy engen<&red in the mind of Ellen by 
continuous application to her needle, and by the 
relaxation of tne nervous system consequent upon 
a deprivation of her wonted exercise. 

Thus weeks and months wore on, until the au- 
tumn of 1841, and then 

** A change came o'er the spirit of her dream.*' 
She was no longer a melancholy, dreaming, list- 
less girl. The touching Scotch ballads we had 
so often heard her sing with a pathos that moved 
one almost to tears, we heard no more. The 
merry chansons of Beranger, or the lively melo- 
dies of Italian lyrists, supplanted our ancient 
favourites. Instead of Pascal's " Pensees,'* we 
found a volume of Petrarch in the window^ while 
Lalla Rookh usui^d the place of "Ze Mie 
Prigioni'* on her little work-table. There was a 
heightened flush upon her cheek, a brighter 
sparkle in her tell-tale eyes, a bounding lightness 
in her step, and a jocuna music in her lau^, that 
did your very heart good to listen to it. Nell 
was in love ! The fact was palpable — ^the evi- 
dence irresistibly conclusive, and the symptoms 
abundantly demonstrative of the nature of the 
malady. 

Thereafter, we visited the cottage at more un- 
frequent intervals, until one sunny day, last 
April twelvemonth, startled to hear some verses 
of one of the old, half-for^tten, melancholy souj^ 
we entered the little stttmg^room to seek solution 
of the mystery, and found poor Nell so marvel- 
lously transformed, that she, who had but lately 
seemed fit model for a sculptor's Hebe, did now 
appear a very Niobe. There was an ^* unquiet 
drooping of die eye," a pallor of the cheek, a 
compression of the lips, and a cheeked, imperfect 
respiration, that indicated all was not well, and 
thsit something had occurred to disenchant the 
^y mercurial £Uen, and uncreate the ideal world 
m which she had so recently abided. 

On the preceding evening, Nell and her lover 
had been castle-bmlding, — weaving gay fancies 
and pleasant visi#8 of the future, and the light- 
hearted girl had dwelt with sanguine earnestness 
upon the happiness she should enjoy when her 
dear mother would be his, and when they should 
gather round one hearth and dwell beneath one 
roof — an affectionate and united familv. But the 
mention of the mother's name seemed irksome to 
the lover, and listened to with somewhat of indif- 
ference. He hesitated, demuived, and vaguely 



intimated, rather than openly expressed, aversion 
to the triple union which Nell conceived essential 
to her happiness. She saw the fairy fabric which 
her buoyant hopes had raised, crumbling to dust 
with magical rapiditv, but would not inteipose an 
effort to avert its fall. She could not — ^thus did 
she reason — so lightly forget the heavy debt of 
love and gratitude she owed her mother. She 
could not leave the only parent she had ever 
known, to wage a most unequal conflict with nar- 
row means, and — it might be, perhaps, in latter 
days] — with infirmities of ailing health — com- 
panionless. Her spirit rebelled at the idea ; and, 
though it cost her many a pans, her lover was 
dismissed, and peremptorily forbidden all further 
access to the cottage. Even the unoffending 
" Petrarch^ suffered banishment, and " Lalla 
Rookh" was thenceforth flung aside. It must 
have been a hard struggle; yet Nell bore up 
against it wonderfully well, and firmly and inflex- 
ibly adhered to her resolve. 

So passed the summer and the autumn, serenely, 
if not cheerfuUy ; and we, over whose mind the 
ballads of Bums and the exquisite Irish melodies 
of Moore have ever exercised that witchery so 
peculiarly their own, were once more gratified by 
hearing them sung and resung, fully to our heart's 
content. 

In September last, the living of * ♦ • devolved 
upon a new incumbent, and a handsome bachelor 
to boot, who (as handsome bachelors are some- 
how very apt to do,) soon .won golden opinions 
from both rich and poor. Among the earliest 
of the intimacies he formed, was one between our 
neighbours and himself, and really it has thriven 
an<f ripened with astonishing celerity. We know 
that Holy Writ enjoins the ministers of religion 
to visit " the widow and the fatherless ;*' stiU, we 
do not think the text requires such visitations 
should be diunial, natheless we observe a daily 
regularity in the appearance of our vicar at the 
cottage opposite. " There must be something in 
it/' — ^the whole village conspires in saying so, nor 
would we, for the world, dispute the truth of its 
collective dictum. ^' There must be something in 
it^'-^-every gossip is positively and not-to-be-con- 
tradicted-ly certain of it, Bjii so we take it for 
granted there actually is. Besides, there is the 
old sparkle in the eyes of Ellen Booth, the old 
^' celestial, rosy red, lovers proper hue," upon her 
cheek, the old meiry music in her iMigh, and the 
old bounding freedom in her step. Then, too, 
we think we saw the exiled " Petrarch" on Jier 
table some few days since ; and can with confidence 
aver we have beard her gaily carolling — 

« Thereof notbiiig half lo fvect ia life 
Ai love'a youg dreani»" 

Well, well, if Ellen Booth uid her widowed 
mother do not change their residence from the 
cottage to the vicarage, before the coming autumn, 
we will renounce Su pretensions to play the 
prophet at once and aempiteniaUy. J. S. 
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DrHTy-lane Portico^ June 14, 1843. 
Mt dear Sir James, 
T is now a quarter to twelve. The 
play is over — ^the curtain is down — 
we are shut up. A night-light bums 
in?the bed-room of my opposite neighbour, the 



up for my own dignity. Until within these last 
two years, there was a baneful idea abroad, that 1 
must keep a very numerous Harem in my estab- 
lishment—that, indeed, I was so constituted, that 
the iniquity became vital to me. Thereupon, one 
of my handsomest saloons was devoted to the 



shoemaker — I avail myself of its friendly radiance frail hirelings of Paphos, very respectable people. 



to pen you an epistle. True inspiration was never 
yet particular m its paper: I write on the back 
of a play-bill. 

And first, Sir James, may I ask of you as a 
particle of the most enlightened government that 
ever yet glorified the destinies of Englishmen, — 
may 1 ask, — what is to become of me ? Apollo 
be my judge ! I am not vain-glorious ; I am not 
so magnificent in my notions of housekeeping, as 
you. Sir James, and the government imagine. I 
liave no doubt that this error springs from your 
intense admiration of Shakspere — I am, indeed, 
certain, from what you and your party talk about 
the ^' divine bard and tne " sweet swan of 
Avon," that you believe I must have a mansion 
at some 5,000/. or 6,000/. per annum, with a 
horde of people hanging about me, and eating me 



indeed, turning the fetid penny (pecunia olety Sir 
James, however Vespasian may deny it) by the 
unsavoury commerce. This wickedness was put 
forth as a habit of mine not to be got rid of ; and 
what was the upshot ? Why, my name became 
tainted in the nostrils of worthy folk, and matrons 
and virgins could not acknowledge Shakspere, for 
the lawless company that with rolling eyes, and 
godless "love-locks" swarmed about him. My 
dear friend Macready — ^my sole, surviving son — 
championed my fame, and made me approachable 
to decent people. He showed how much the 
easiness of my nature — ^you know. Sir James, I 
was ever called '* the gentle " — ^had been abused 
by the trading Q^icklys and Elbows of the time, 
who with smug faces avowed that the house of 
Shakspere was so large, that the expense of build- 
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ing him staircases, aad lobbies, and a thousand 
nooks had been so vast, it was impossible to 
keep Shakspere with a roof over his head, unless 
part of his mansion was let off for Cyprian revelry 
and the orgies of Bacchus. And thus, Sir James, 
whether I would or no, I was made the landlord 
of Venus, that I might the better piece out my 
rent. Do you not shudder, Sir James ! Think 
of Apollo as master of the stews, with the occa- 
sional assistance of Minerva as old Mother Cole ! 
However, from this abomination, my dear, enthu- 
siastic namesake, William, cleansed my name. 
With him, I felt myself a gentleman, and not a 
pimp. 

But all these evils arise from my being — I use a 
very modem phrase — over-housed. The govern- 
ment, with a deep veneration for Shakspere, with 
a most passionate regard for his reputation, insist 
upon his keeping up a mansion which every other 
year or so makes hun bankrupt. For the sake of 
poetry, Sir James, — ^if, indeed, it be not moon 
madness to conjure a Cabinet Minister by any 
such spell, — do let me lodge where I hke I For 
Phoebus' sake — and really, considering the money 
government makes of him by the window-lights, 
you ought to respect the adjuration, — ^for Phoebus' 
sake, permit me to take my own plays under my 
arm, and act them where I will. This is all I 
ask. I seek no boon of government but forget- 
fulness — all I pray for, is complete neglect. As 
it is, you force me to dwell in two houses, Drury- 
Lane and Covent-Garden ; yes, I have a sununer- 
box in the Haymarket, which, from circumstances, 
I can very rarely visit — ^you lay upon my back 
what, if Atlas himself were to turn poet, he could 
not support, and then affect commiseration for 
my weakness. If you will insist that, for my 
honour and dignity, I must inherit a huge over- 
grown mansion, at least then — pay my rent ! 

I perceive. Sir James, that the very hint of 
this makes you struggle with your gravity ; you 
pity the simplicity of Shakspere, a man who 
can write only plays, that he should be so utterly 
ignorant of the solemn uses of the public money. 
Alas ! why are not the Muses daughters of rich 
royal Dukes ? Then, indeed, might they be pen- 
sioners ! 

But, Sir James, pray understand me. A jico 
for the public purse! I want no "beggarly 
denier " from government ; aU, again and again 
I ask of it, is entire neglect, perfect forgetfulness. 
But don't continue to kill me with your kindness ; 
don't blast me with your patronage ; don't, by 
veneration for what you are pleased to call my 
" patent rights," still make, as you have made, 
Shakspere synonymous with bankrupt. You make 
me, in the devotion of your government heart, a 
grand Lama, and the " vested interest " cackled 
of, is the screen that keeps me from the town. 
You affect a vast concern for the " swan of Avon," 
yet is the said swan worse treated than any 
Shrovetide-cock * 

Vol. I. 



•Another wrong galls and wounds me. By 
being bound to three mansions, I am made a 
thing of gambling ; a matter of sordid, ignorant 
speculation. The owners of the only houses I 
am allowed to visit make a decoy-duck of my 
name, and indeed sport with it. Many a time, 
here on the top of this portico, have I blushed 
through my stone cheeks, feeling that I had been 
made as clearly the instrument of a juggle, a trick 
upon an unwary, wealthy fool, ay as clearly (for 
I have heard of the things) as any pea and thimble 
at Epsom or Ascot. You, Sir James, as a- 
Cabinet Minister, are insensible of such compunc- 
tion ; but I am only stone. 

Alas ! the men I have seen plucked bare as my 
hand, and all for a play-house wherein the " sweet 
swan" might legally sing, not his own, but their 
death ! It was, of course, only a poetic whim, 
but year after year I have thought Drury-Lane 
moved like my own Bumam-wood, nearer and 
nearer to the Bench. Every year, I felt myself 
more and more assimilating to a turnkey. Oh, 
Sir James ! When I dreamt my golden dreams 
at Bankside and in the meads of Stratford, I 
dreamt I thought for the whole human family, 
and not alone for the shareholders of Drury-Lane ! 

I have addressed myself to you, Sir James, not 
from any insulting belief that you are a bit more 
poetic than any other member of the present Cabi- 
net, but in consequence of a conversation I heard 
carried on immediately beneath me by a matron, a 
time-honoured vendor of bills of the play and a 
dealer in penny sandwiches ; a spirited individual, 
who, during the past season, was wont to greet the 
out-coming audience with the savoury announce- 
ment — " Ham sandwich, a penny,"' — a merchant 
who, I fear, haa made more by Drury-Lane than 
Mr. Macready. From this worthy couple, I over- 
heard that '' Sir James Graham had got a bill, 
and intended to put all the play-houses to rights." 
This report I also heard corroborated by a tall, 
melancholy-looking policeman, who I afterwards 
discovered had been a very successful dramatist in 
his day, but unhappily, being ignorant of French, 
was at length compelled to go into " the force." 
I pray you, then, Sir James, take these houses off 
my shoulders; I cannot support them. 1 have 
been so often told that mine is a very pretty 
genius, that it would be the purest folly m me to 
deny it ; nevertheless, I am not equal to the rent 
and taxes, and the whole village of folks required 
for Drury-Lane or Covent-Garden. 

I have spoken of the vendors of play-bills. Sir 
James. They are a sagacious class, and have 
very good business notions of the beauty of a 
drama. I recollect, some two or three years 
since, they held me in special contempt. I re- 
member a joyous greeting of one matron to a 
male acquaintance in the craft : radiant was her 
face— blithe her speech. "Veil, Jack," she 
cried, " ve shall do now ; the lions is coming ! '" — 
" Thank God,'' cried Jack, and casting towards 
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^ me a lock of wmrvy triumph, he added— '^^ then 

* jfou may utiXk, my bii£kr !" 

Ha, Sir James ! That you would only permit 
me to walk ! That you would only so^r me to 
relinquish this ruinous house-keeping! Indeed, 
I am the holder of a mansion, and not a holder. 
I have been made the sign of entertainment for 
beasts, but not of instmqtion for men. You 
Bti£fered horses by scores to gallop over and defile 
my classic stage* The Anti-Com-Li^w League 
you drove away. You cared not what quantity 
of beans and oats the chief actors at Drury-Lane 
might consume in the theatre, but you would not 
have the price of com therein discussed. The 
distinction was nice, and worthy the subtlety of 
a Chamberlain. Horses were a part of the 
drama of the country — Messrs. Cobden and Yil- 
Hers had no such importance. Piebalds before 
Members of Parliament; though, indeed, they 
have sometimes been one and the same article. 

Once more. Sir James, will you permit me to 
give up my unwieldy castles in the parish of Co- 
▼ent'-Garden? — or, at least, will you allow me the 
choice of smaller buildings i You may, Sir James, 
answer — "Why, Shakspere, are you not some- 
times seen at the Surrey, the Pavilion, nay, at 
Sadler's Wells!" It is very true. Sir James; 
but I go there in fear of a policeman. For all I 
know, I may have to find bail for the misdemea- 
nour in the morning. Now, Sir James, my follower 
Sir Walter Scott — his descendants too, of the 
present day-^are in no such strait as myself 
or any of my dramatic band. There are hun- 
dreds of booksellers for the novelist, the historian, 
the essayist, the poet. But in London, there are 
but three shops for the dramatist. At this mo- 
ment, Sir James, imagine a worthy, soul-descend- 
ant of mine, who has written another Hamlet 
Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden are closed ; the 
Haymarket manager may not like the Hamlet^ or 
what is much more probable, the writer may not 
admire the prob&ble representative of Denmark's 
Prince at that house,— what remains, then, for 
his tragedy? The comer of a cupboard. Mr. 
Macready would play the new Hamlet at the 
English Opera House ; but as surely as he should 
don the sables, so surely would *' father antic the 
law" (I may be allowed to quote myself) tap 
him on the shoulder. 

Perhaps I am asking too much of a Cabinet 
Minister to beg a consideration of these things. 



If, however, you should so far oandescend, yon 
will then be able to judge to a nicety the amount 
of gratitude due from the British drunattst to 
the government of merry En^bnd. 

For the last time, Sir James, I intreat of yon, 
that I may be allowed to retrench my exp^iaes. 
I want a few snug houses about London — I want 
permission to go where I like. Loideed, indeed, 
I am not so expensive a fellow in my habits as 
von imagine* It is the bricks and mortar — the 
building — ^that crushes me ; that compels me, hj 
its vastness, to have dancers and singers, and to 
be, apparently, surrounded by all the show and 

flitter of an Eastern Nabob — ^when by PhoeboB, 
swear to you, I am simple, nay, severe in my 
tastes: I want no singing birds, (for horriblj 
dear, indeed, is the cost of their keeping,) — no 
dancers, no mob '*to dress" a stage. 1 -wkdX 
mere comfort and simplicity. Sir James; and 
leave me to myself, and doubt not I will campaas 
them. 

Ere I conclude, I must say two or three woxda, 
respecting your gracious mistress, Victoria of 
Enghmd. Much of my late ill-success has been 
attributed to the coldness of that distinguished 
lady towards my Muse. Pardon me, in this 
clamour I do not join. That Her Majesty has 
not come ofbener to see me, is possibly more Ha 
Majesty^s loss th^i mine. I know that there 
are idle, rancorous demagogues, who tidk about 
'' the duties'' of royalty — ^and that a Queen 
should honour the influence of her couitxVs 
literature, being herself most honoured by aoeh 
custom, — ^to these opmionsi I say nothinff ; tihey 
may, or may not^ be true. To Queen ^akbeth 
I was, doubtless, greatly indebted forn^ worldly 
success: I coin^ her smfles into gold: but 
surely, in 1843, it can matter little to ^' the sweet 
swan,'* though he riiould be of no more aooount 
than a talking parrot in any court of C3msien- 
dom. 

I have the honour to be, 

Your obedient Servant, 




lA^(X^n/ 



S^ft^fy^' 



•^. 



P.S. — As there are all sorts of rq)orts abont, 
should your answer not find me above the Poriieo, 
please let your messenger search Broker's Row. 




THE PEERAGE OF THE PEN, 

BY THE EDITOR. 



MOST melan- 
choly paper in 
the current 
number of The 
Quarterly Re- 
view chronicles 
the living say- 
ings and doings 
of Theodore 
Hook. His 

whole life^ as 
^ there record- 
ed, is only 'another sad example of the treason 
which gifted men commit upon themselves — ^ano- 
ther humiliating proof of the false estimation of 
mere worldly noise and worldly glare by those 
very natures, ordained, as it would seem, to test 
the hubbub and the flash about them, and the 
magic of wit and wisdom, to show their utter 
nothingness. Melancholy is it, when the mind 
created to expose the idol in all its falsehoods, 
becomes a worshipper of the gilded iniquity, and 
ducks with the lowest to the abomination. Then, 
indeed, is genius a traitor to itself, and false to 
its high mission. Then, does wit become no more 
than the mountebank of a circle, to be laughed 
at for a time, and at the forlorn last, to die the 
poor, neglected, beggared jack-pudding. 

We extract from The Qitarterly the following 
description of the worse than folly of a man, whose 
true importance was the books he wrote, not the 
titles he visited : — 

<<Iiil8271ieiooka]iiglierfliglii. He becanft the tenant of a 
honae in Cleyeland Row—- on the edge therefore of what, in one 
of his noTels, he describes as ' the real London ' — ^the space between 
Pall Mali on the south, and Piccadilly on the north ; St. James's 
Street on the west, and the Opera House to the east. The resi- 
dence was handsome, and, to persons ignorant of his domestic 
arrangements, appeared extravagantly too large for Us purpose : 
we have since heard of it as inhabited by a nobleman of distinc- 
tion. He was admitted a member of divers dubs ; shone the first 
attraction of their house dinners; and, in such as allowed of 
play, he might commonly be seen in the course of his pro- 
tracted evening. Presently he began to receive invitations to 
ereat houses in the country, and, for week after week, often 
travelled from one to another such scene, to all external appear- 
ance in the style of an idler of high condition. In a word, he 
had soon entangled himself with habits and connections which 
implied much cmtailment of the time for labour at the desk, and 
a course of expenditure more than sufficient to swaUow the pro- 
fits of what remained. New debts began to acciimnlate so 
rapidly, that, about 1831, he fbund it necessary to get rid of the 
house at St. James's, and removed to one of more modest dimen- 
sions, close to Fulham Bridge, with a small garden towards the 
river. Here he remained to the end; but, though he took advan- 
tage of the change to drop the custom of giving regular dinners, 
and probably to strike ofif some other sources ^ expense, he not 
only continued his habits of visiting, but extended them, as new 
temptations offered, until Ida Book esaA to oontain aii tfhty df 
names which, alter sane obaenratioB boA of him and of London, 



it surprised us to go over. Long before the close, it included va- 
rious members of the Royal Family — numerous representatives of 
every rank in the peerage with few exceptions, all the leading 
politicians on the Tory side — not a few of their conspicuous op- 
ponents in both Houses — a large proportion of what attracted 
most notice at the time in the departments of art, literature, and 
science — and, lastly, whatever flaunted and glittered in the 
giddiest whirl of the heau numde. 

** Comparatively few of these admirers, we suspect, ever knew 
exactly where Mr. Hook lived — the lion of the crowded as- 
sembly, the star of a Christmas or Easter party in a rural palace 
— the unfailing stage manager, prompter, author, and occasion- 
ally excellent comic actor, of the Private Theatricals, at which 
noble Guardsmen were the varlets, and lovely Peeresses the son- 
brettes. His letters and cards were left for him at one or other 
of his clubs ; and we doubt, in fact, if the interior of his Fulham 
cottage was ever seen by half a dozen people besides the old 
confidential worshippers at the BuU's mouth. To the upper 
world he was visible solely as the jocund convivialist of the dub 
—the brilliant wit of the lordly bajiquet/' 

What do we see in this palace of a house, but 
a gaudy misery haunted by bailiift! There is 
the curse of the cannibal usurer upon every stick 
in it. And in the travelling equipage of the 
author, whose only estate was a sheet of papers— 
the estate which he should have held in higher 
honour than the largest domains of his most 
princely hosts — in the carriage of the writer, 
we see care, and misery, and the hideous face of 
debt scowling upon its laughing victim, like a 
hungry ghoul ready to gorge itself. What purer 
air we breathe, when we turn from Cleveland Row 
and the "lordly banquet" to the Temple tojp 
chambers of glorious Charles Lamb — to his 
oyster suppers, — and to the honest simplicity of 
his beer " m the pewter." 

The next extract will show the horrible pur- 
^tory endured by the willing victim to tinkling 
titles, and, as in his especial case it especially 
proved itself, heartless wealth : — 

** There is recorded, in more than nsnal detail, one winter visit at 
the seat of a nobleman of almost unequalled wealth — evidently 
particularly fond of Hook, and always mentioned in terms of reu 
gratitude, even affection. Here was a large company, including 
some of the very highest names in England; the party seemed to 
have remained together for more than a fortnight; or if one Irent, 
the place was filled immediately by another, not less distinguished 
by the advantages of birth and fortune : Hook is the only un- 
titled name— except a led captidn or chaplain or two, and some 
miaaes of musical celebrity. What a struggle he has^to naiBtatii ! 
Every Thursday he has to meet the printer of the John Bull, to 
arrange the paper for Saturday's impression, 'While the rest are 
shooting or hunting, he clears his head as weU as he can,* iM 
stoida a few hours to write his articles. Whenthey go tbbed on 
Wednesday night, he smuggles himself into a post-chaise, and is 
carried fifty miles across the country to some appointed ' Blue 
Boar,' or 'Crooked Billet.' Th^irsday morning is spent in 
overhauling correspondence, in the details of the editotship; He 
with hard driving gets back to the ndghbourhood of the eaaftle 
when the dressing-bell is ringing. Mr. Hook's servant has inti- 
mated that his master is dlightly indisposed ; he enters thi! gate 
as if from a short walk in the wood ; in half an hour behdd him 
aniwering pUteidly the imjairiee of the ladieft— hia heada^efartu- 
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nately gone at Uust— quite ready for the turtle and champagne — 
puns rattle like a hail shower — " that dear Tlieodore" has never 
heen more hriUiant. At a decorous hour the great lord and his 
graver guests retire ; it is supposed that the evening is over — 
that the house is shut up. But Hook is quartered in a long 
bachelor's gallery with half a dozen bachelors of hr diffterent 
calibre. One of them, a dashing young Earl, proposes what the 
Diary calls 'something comfortable' in his dressing-room. 
Hook, after his sleepless night and busy day, hesitates, but is 
persuaded. The broiled bones are attended by more champagne- 
Roman punch — hot brandy and water finally; for there are plenty 
of butlers and grooms of the chamber ready to minister to the 
delights of the distant gallery, ever productive of fees to man and 
maid. The end is that they play deep, and that Theodore loses 
a great deal more money than he brought with him from town, or 
knows how to come at if he were there. But he rises next morning 
with a swimming, bewildered head, and, as the fumes disi^erse, per- 
ceives that he must write instantly for money. No difficuly is to 
be made ; the fashionable tailor (alUu merciless Jew), to whom 
he discloses the case, must, on any terms, remit 100/. by return 
of post. It is accompUshed — ^the debt is discharged. Thursday 
comes round again — again he escapes to meet the printer. This 
time the printer brings a payment of salary with him, and Hook 
drives back to the castle in great glee. Exactly the same scene 
occurs a night or two afterwards. The salary all goes. When 
the time comes for him at last to leave his splendid friend, he finds 
that he has lost a fortnight as respects a book that must be 
finished within a month or six weeks — ^and that what with 
travelling expenses hither and thither (he has to defray the 
printer's too), and losses at play to silken coxcombs, who consider 
him as an admirable jack-pudding, and also an invaluable pigeon, 
since he drains his glass as well as fills it— he has thrown away 
more money than he could have earned by the labour of three 
months in his own room at Fulham. But then the rumble of the 
green chariot is seen well stocked with pheasants and hares as it 
pauses and passes through town, at Crockford's, the Carlton, or 
the AthensBum." 

Some century ago, the author was, in a measure, 
the compelled dependant on the nominal noble 
and the really rich. This, indeed, has been the 
self-assertion of the literary character. For a 
long dark time it kicked its heels in the halls of 
the affluent, and for so much beef and mutton 
wrote itself "liar'** in paid-for dedications; 
crawled, snake-like, in the dust, to lick the shoe- 
leather of titled patronage. The author, indeed, 
in the houses of the great, did little more than 
supersede the licensed fool; the clown with his 
bauble was the author, not yet in print. It was 
his province to awaken the humour or touch the 
sympathies of his master, who, in his rudest and 
wildest despotism, acknowledged the out-speak- 
ings of humanity in the licensed folly of the jester. 
He, the fool, was the moralist upon the vanities 
of life, when vanity would scarcely endure more 
set remonstrance ; the satirist of its wickedness 
and wrongSy when professed satire would have 
been scourged and mutilated. The sayings of the 
fool were but the indistinct, half-muttered stam- 
merings of the author. Wisdom went to press, 
and fml soon the vassal brain died of printer's 
ink. 

Yet are there men who in their souls would 
still wear the liveries of titled wealth ; men, who 
would degrade and falsifv the glorious attributes 
which God has bestowed upon them, by apeing 
the adventitious distinctions of the mere purse. 
It is not enough for them that they are endowed 
with the noUest, the proudest quality of the 
human intellect — a power to arrest and dignify 



the mind of the world — that they are enabled to 
hold a glorious communion with their species, 
making to themselves friendships in ten thousand 
hearts, and from the solitude of their chambers 
awakening the finest sympathies of life — this glo- 
rious prerogative is not sufficient : no, they must 
doff their Prosperous gown, lay down the charming 
rod, and become — men of fashion. They must strive 
to vie and ruffle it with the elect of rank and wealth. 
They whose whole estates are upon demy or oc- 
tavo — whose whole retinue are engendered by 
drops from the goose-quill — ^must enter the lists 
of show with men of tens of thousands of acres, 
and of a crowd of liveries. Is not this " flat re- 
bellion ^' to the simple dignity of literature ? — is it 
not the ingratitude of poorest coxcombry ? 

A few words — they have been rung again and 
again through the kingdom — were once let fall in 
the House of Lords by a certain excellent Earl. 
In the plainness of his soul he declared he would 
stand by his order. Doubtless, high and noble 
memories are about that same order; glorious 
recollections of valour, patriotic martyrdom ; a 
hallowing of time is upon it. But has not the 
Mind its Peerage — has not the Pen its Order I 

There are estates in this merry England held 
by single owners — Estates, which a good horse- 
man could scarcely cover between sunrise and 
sunset. How glorious the scenes ! What majes- 
tic woods— temples for time itself ! What bright 
and bounteous waters! What hills, golden and 
waving with the triumphs of the sower ! What 
varying richness of hill, dale, forest and flood! 
And all of this belongs to one man. This very 
thought invests the owner with something pro- 
digious. To the common mind, he becomes 
gigantic by his possessions. The petty infirmities 
of human nature are with difficulty associated 
with him ; his being seems merged and enlarged 
in his property. It takes an eflPort to consider 
him the mere biped, of no finer anatomy than the 
grey-headed pauper who breaks stones for a daily 
crust. Well, he dies, and is buried in mahogany, 
with all the honours of Genoa velvet and silver-gilt 
coffin nails and coffin-plates. His son succeeds ; 
and with no effi^rt of his own — ^with nought, it 
may be, to recommend him, save the anointing oil 
of good-luck that makes him heritor — he is in- 
vested with the possessions quitted by the dead. 
He is nature's lucky man, and proves his fealty to 
that luck by the continual assertion of his oider. 

Are there no other estates as true, albeit not 
as tangible, as the earthly domain of the earthly 
noble ? Here are a few sheets of paper, and in a 
few days or weeks a noble of another sort will 
create a domain which neither scrivener can con- 
vey, nor usurer seize upon. Here are woods 
never to be overthrown by. gamblers^ dice — corn- 
fields and meadows that de^ the ace of trumps, 
ay, all the honours, let them be packed and 
shuffled with the rarest sleight. Here, reader, is 
the Wood of Ardennes— here the ripe grtun, and 
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fragrant meads of Windsor. And more, their 
Creator and first owner bequeaths them to the 
human race until the great doom. Eternity alone 
can foreclose upon them. 

Is not this second landowner somewhat of the 
peerage — has he not a sort of order i And in its 
remote degree — ^remote, indeed, compared to his 
— so has every man, who, truly and honestly stir- 
red by the creative power vouchsafed to him, 
touches the heartstrings of his fellow-men, and 
from the glorious prodigality of his nature, gives 
unfailing riches to the poorest. We have seen 
the wewh and vastness of ducal possessions, yet 
have we thought Spenser something better than 
a duke— something better than a dukedom, too — 
The Faery. Queen. 

And should not the power, which, addressing 
itself to the wide world, links to itself the best 
sympathies and purest gratitude of men — should 
not the consciousness of this power be all-in-all 
sufficient to the chosen mind? Can it receive 
dignity or honour from merely verbal rank — from 
the vulgai'ity of mere wealth! Once upon a 
time there was a paper crown placed in mockery 
upon the dead head of a king. There are, at this 
moment, living heads, whose paper crowns bum 
and flash with richer gems, with more enduring 
glories, than the coronets of dukes and marquesses. 

Yes, literature has, indeed, its Order ; and bit- 
terly, most bitterly, do those, who, forgetful of its 
true dignity, seek for extraneous importance in 
the masquerade of fortune, — ^bitterly do they ex- 
piate the treason. For to them it is but a masque- 
rade; a finery to be worn too often with an 
aching heart ; a finery, to be in part paid for by 
misery and moral degradation. They take the 
huge, oilcake-fed sons of fortune as the models of 
their poor ambition, and swelling, swelling to 
imitate their idols, burst too often m a gutter. 

The last celebrated victim was Theodore Hook. 
A painted fly, that buzzed and buzzed about the 
candles of tne great, consuming himself for the 
merriment of those who never crossed the thres- 
hold of the dying, — who never by the aid of one 
shiUing helped to solace the family of the dead. 
Stay : let us do justice to the Bishop of London. 
His Grace, hearing of Hook's approaching end, 
'* called, and wrote also to offer his personal mi- 
nistrations in the offices of religion." But it was 
too late — poor Yorick could not listen to the 

Erayers of the Bishop, Never did man so reck- 
jssly fling away the gifts of mind— ruever did 
Eastern fanatic more, resolutely cast himself be- 
neath the crushing wheels of the murderous idol, 
than did Theodore Hook throw himself beneath 
the idol fashion. Let us not be misunderstood. 
We impute to Hook no touch of the parasite. 
On the contrary, we have always understood him 
to be bold, and outspeaking in his opinions ; there 
was no deferential trimming in the man. But he 
would imitate the golden oxen of the world — ^he 
would strive to be as big, and as fine as they ; 



the while the stall-fed cattle laughed at the poor 
endeavour of mere pen-and-ink. 

We turn from Hook, the reveller in a peer's 
palace, to the death-bed of the wit, broken, pre- 
maturely old, beggared, his wife and children left 
to the mercies of the world, to the benevolent 
recollections of those who feasted and destroyed 
the husband and father in the glory of his day, 
when the very quickness and volume of his humour 
seemed a defiance to death — we turn from the 
mansion of the peer to that desolate cottage 
at Fulham; to that house of anguish, and 
want, and orphaned wretchedness and widowed 
despair ; and seeing that total wreck of vanity 
wrecking all that was most dear to the real heart 
of the natural man, — we ask, in sorrow, why would 
this man have haunted the destroying tables of 
the great ? — why, potent in the genius which had 
been bounteously awarded to him, did he not hold 
to the Peerage of his Intellect — to the unbought 
and unpurchaseable dignity of his order i 

The treatment of Hook by his party, though 
it in no way excuses the atrocious cruelty of the 
Tories, who vulture-like flocked about his very 
coffin, should be a stem lesson to all men who write 
for party, and not for human nature. The Tories 
have been rated that they made no government 
provision for the children of their hard-working, 
their indomitable champion. We confess, that 
we do not share in this indignation. The Tory 
personal friends of their advocate might, as- 
suredly, have done somewhat for his orphans. 
A subscription was begun, to which the King 
of Hanover — who, we fear, cannot afford to be 
defrauded of any good report — gave, to his 
honour be it said, dPSOO. There was one man, 
the bosom-friend of Hook — if, indeed, we may 
apply the term to such a man — ^who, though 
enriched for friendly offices by a dead poet, and 
his friendship, we believe, had none of the nicest 
organs, it was used in so many noisome duties — 
this man, the constant, boon companion of the 
dead wit, refused to subscribe a shillmg if his 
name were known. And wherefore? It would 
be giving countenance to immorality. The mo- 
ther of Hook's children — it is publicly known — 
was not Hook's wedded wife. The subscription 
fell to the ground, and the virtue of the Mar- 
quess's legatee triumphed ! 

The Quarterly Review bears the following tes- 
timony to the generosity of Toryism : — : 

^' His executors found that he died very deeply in debt. His 
books and other effects produced £2,500, which sum was of 
course surrendered to the Crown as the priyileged creditor. 
There was some hopes that the Lords of the Treasury might grant 
a gift of this, or some part of it, to the five children, who were 
left wholly unprovided for,— (one, the eldest of his two boys, had a 
year before gone to India with a cadetship, bestowed by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Maijoribanks,)— but this expectation was disappointed. 
A subscription was by and by opened at Messrs. Ransom's. The 
executors, and two or three other old friends in middle life, 
headed it by very liberal sums— £100 each ; but few, very few, 
of those who had either profited as politicians by Theodore Hook's 
zeal and ability, or courted him in their lofty circles for the fssci- 
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Batien of hU wit, iMtve as yet been found to show any feeling for 
his unfortunate offspring." 

As for any government grant for services of 
pditieal literature, we hold it to be an unjustifiable 
outlay of the public money* We are not for goose- 
quill hireUnss of either side ; we would have ho 
pension paid for work done either by Whigs or 
Tories. The hope pf such rewards debauches the 
minds of men, and degrades them into ink-sput- 
terers. The public now affords the surest reward 
to the honesty of political letters. The hireling 
paragraphist — the badged pamphleteer, with his 
venomed pen, like an assassin's stiletto, at the 
hire of any knave or fool, — is an animal almost 
extinct. Thank Heaven ! we live in better times. 
Those creeping creatures, livins upon printed 
abuse-— those wretched, degraded beings, to whom 
the abandoned misery of female life is purity of 



mind itself-^-are ahnost vanished from amone us. 
It is true, that one or two survive, by -whim we 
may know the family, as from the caged ratile- 
snakes in our Zoological collections, we may judge 
of the whole species. 

We believe that Hook was a sincere worshipper 
of Toryism. He did not mum a creed ; it was a 
living faith within him. Therefore, the sweet 
feeling of sincerity was his best reward. In his 

Eartisanship, he no doubt did many things '' in 
eat of blood," which his cooler judgment might 
condemn. Nevertheless, whatever were his faults 
to others, his greatest were to himself: and so it 
will always be with those vain, short-sighted men, 
who sell their glorious birthright of superior in- 
tellect for a mess of pottage, served up at a lord's 
table in a lord's platter. 




BY SYLVAN US SWANQUTLL. 
ORN under Uie shadow of a 
wood, where tho cooings of the 
wild-pigeon and the hum of the 
beetle were the rudest sounds that assailed one 
from year's end to year's end, it may well be 
believed that, on coming to settle in the metro- 

folis, a horror of its noise was one of the Jirst 
errors th^t pervaded us. The rattle of the 
Strand and the rumble of Oxford Street went to 
our very heart's core ; and when we came to the 
point where these Thames and Isis of uproar 
united, when we arrived in Cheapside, we fairly 
thought our brain would crack at the diaboHcd 
din. 

" My de^r fellow, it's nothing : nothing when 
you're used to it. / don't hear it." 
« The dev " 



" No, bdeed, I don't. Of course, coming from 
the country as you do, with your ear full of sen- 
sitiveness, and all that sort of thing 1 was 

just the same myself; but after a while, in a 

week or two, you'll be as dull of hearing as I 
am." 

" It's very kind of you to say so." 

" Upon my life, you will ; and mean time, we 
must look you out some nice quiet street, where 
there's no thoroughfare, and no shops, and no 
public-houses, and no cab-stand, and no nothing, 
where you'll be able to sleep in comfort, and 
spend your evenings in as perrect a state of quiet 
as if you were snoozing beneath the branches of 
your native forest." 

"You think so I" 

" Think so ! I'm sure of it. My dear fellow, 
you may get anything in London, quiet or racket, 
gaiety or retirement, the splendour of a palace or 
the gloom of a cloister ; green peas at Christmas 
or skating at Midsummer — ^in short, anything — 
if you have but money." 

" You don't happen to — " 

" Yes, I do : I know the very place for you : 
****** Street, in the Strand — one of those 
little streets that run down to the river — Pleads 
to nowhere — iron railings at the end ; often looked 
down and never saw anything coming up except 
the breeze from the river — very salubrious — ^very 
convenient, too, for the omnibuses — only two 
minutes' walk, and three to the fourpenny boats — 
nice distance too from the West-end, and easy for 
the City — close to the theatres — hop, step and 
jump to the parks ; in short, just the thing — apd 
so very — very quiet. 

" I'll certainly look at the street." 

And I did look at the street. The very first 
thing, the very next morning, I visited the Ipcali- 
ties, and examined the evidences on the spot. 
Everything confirmed my friend's statement : not 
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a vehicle to be seen, not a hoof to be heard — ^all 
was still as Stonehenge. I rushed to the first 
"Apartmentb Furnished*^ that caught my eye, 
fearful lest some other admirer of '^ still life*' 
should dash in and forestall me in the possession 
of the tempting habitation. The landlady was of 
eourse a widow ; she, too, loved quiet ; if ***** * 
Street had not been a quiet street, she would 
never have settled in it ; it was still to a fault : 
it might almost be called dull, by a person not of 
studious habits — but perhaps I was of studious 
habits — (I owned the soft impeachment) ; and 
indeed, there could not be a better proof of the 
senteel, retired character of the spot than the 
look-out from the window at that moment. 

I took the lodgings for a twelvemonth certain, 
beginning from the Monday next ensuing. 

I am engaged at chambers during tl^ middle 
of the day ; but in the evening, biddmg good-bye 
to Coke and Chitty, and all such abominations, I 
fly to the solace of my pet poets, my favourite 
romancists, my beloved old chroniclers, and live 
over again in the pages of Froissart or Com- 
mines, days that have long since passed away; or, 
in the stansas of Spencer or Milton, scenes that 
have only existed m the dream-land of these 
mighty cosmogonists. It is then that a quiet 
street is a blessing worthy of the gods. Now, 
thought I, on the evening of the initiatoiy Mon- 
day, as I tinned out of tne noisy Strand into my 
hermitage, now for a delicious, dreamy night with 
the immortals ! 

** Sich a glttin up stain and playin' on the fiddle^ 
Sich a gittin up stain I nivir did see/' 



performed upon two clarionets, a big drum, 
triangle, trombone, cymbals, comet k piston, and 
octave flute, was the chime that sauted my un- 
happy ears, before I had well turned the comer. 
Execrating the performers all the way down from 
No. 1 to No. 26}| I rapped a sulky double rap at 
the door of my cloister. 

" You've got music to-night," .said I to the 
maid who came to open the door, with a wither- 
ing tone of bitter u-ony on the " music." But 
maids-of-all-work don't understand irony (unless 
its flat-irony), and instead of responding in a 
splenetic mood, as I had anticipated, the girl re- 
plied with a giggle of delight, "Oh! yes, Sir. 
every evening : we've music every evening : 'bout 
the time as gentlemen comes home to their din- 
ners, the^ always come round and play for above 
an hour m the street." 

" Yes, Sir," chimed in the widow, who lust 
then appeared from the back parlour, "and as 
soon as theyVe gone, some more are sure to 
come : there's a harp band attends three times a 
week ; and a party of glee-singers ; and a man 
mth a guitar; and another with one of tbes^ 
pianoforte organs, sings all Phillips's songs, ' As I 
view these scenes so charming,' and so on ; and 
a woman with a most beautiful v'ice, makes the 
street ring again : oh, and lots more! for you see^ 
Sir, the musicians all come and pay us a visit — 
ours is such a quiet street." 

" The devil take your musicians, Madam." 

"Law, Sir!" 

" Law ! " echoed the maid, suppressing the 
" Sir,**' as being more contemptuous. 
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" Law, Sir ! then I suppose you aint fond of 
music f"^ 

The horror of that first evening I shall never 
forget. All the minstrels that my landlady had 
promised me came in due course, with many more 
that she had said nothing about. Reading was 
out of the question. The 

« Goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclept Euphrosyne/' 

was put to flight by 

«* Tlie miller's lovely daughter : " 

Philip von Artevelt and his White Hoods were 
dissipated by The Irish Quadrille; Una and her 
miik-white Lamb were forced to Imock under to 
Kathleen Mavoumeen; Charles the Bold was 
obliged to beat a retreat before The Bold Dra- 
goon. It was not enough either to be doomed to 
listen to their tunes under the window, and have 
done with it ; but one heard the wretches com- 
mencing their discordant campaign at the very 
top of the street, from which you knew they would 
approach in a diabolical crescendo^ to the very 
threshold of your own door, and there da capo aU 
their loudest pieces, for the especial edification of 
the gentleman opposite, at No. 28, who had a 
taste for military music. 

I delicately hinted to my landlady, that I didn^t 
think I should be able to stay. She (as deli* 
cately) adverted to the ceremony of a twelve- 
month's warning, and wondered I should object 
to music, as all " her gentlemen," previously, had 
expressed their admiration of it. I saw I was 
fairly booked for a year, so tried to make the best 
of a bad bargain. As for the music, thought I, 
I shall get used to it. 

Yes, I did " get used to it " with a vengeance ; 
for I soon found out that every band and every 
singer of the lot, had a certain (and very limited) 
set of tunes which he, she, or they sang or played 
all the year round, without change, variation, or 
cadenza ad libitum of any kind or description. 
For instance, the man with the wheelbarrow piano- 
forte always commenced operations at No. 1, with 
"Oh merry row the bonny bark." Then he 
trundled off to No. 3, where he achieved " When 
time hath bereft thee." At No. 5, he tipped us 
" Rory O'More." No. 7, where there were young 
ladies, was favoured with " As I view these 
scenes so charming " — ^the latter part, where the 
singer so often repeats *' I love thee, love thee 
still," generally eliciting a fourpenny piece, and 
an encore. At No. 9, " The Angel s Whisper " 
— ^though in anything hut a whisper. No. 11, 
" Kathleen Mavoumeen." No. 13, (a serious 
family lives here,) " Martin Luther's Hymn." 
No. 15 (in Chancery — no song). No. 16, " The 
Canadian Boat Song," arranged for one voice. 
No. 18, (more young ladies,) " Believe me, if all 
those endearing young charms." No. 20, " Oh, 
merry row*" again. No. 22, ' When time hath 
bereft thee," second time on these pavmg stones: 
and so on with all the rest. 



This is bad enough ; but not the worst. Many 
of our singers have not half so good a collection 
as the ambulatory Phillips. There is one woman 
with a seventeen-nightingale-power of voice, that 
has but three blessed songs for her whole stock^ 
in trade. These are " The Maid of Lodi,*" " The 
Banks of Allan Water,'' and " The Maid, of 
Llanwellyn for me." You may faney the agony 
of four Maids of Lodi, and four MUlers' lovely 
Daughters, and four Maids of Llanwellyn, all in 
one street. 

In the midst of all this suffering, I had one 
consolation: when the bad weather comes on, 
thinks I, there will be some peace. 

Will there! 

The bad weather did come on ; the rain poured 
cats and dogs ; the nights were cold and cheerless : 
winter was at hand. 

" I should think, Sarah," I said to the servant 
maid, in whom I had by this time excited a 
certain degree of sympathy — " I should think, 
Sarah, these musicians couldn*t last much longer 
now." 

'' Last ! Lawk bless you ! this is just the 
season for 'em. All them bands as has been 
playing all the summer on board the steamers to 
Kamsgate, and. Margate, and Gravesend, and 
'Erne Bay, and Richmond, and Twickenham Hait, 
they'll all come ashore now, and the streets will 
be reg'larly thrunged with *em." 

Time showed that Sarah had not exaggerated : 
the pipes and cornopeans that had delighted 
Ramsgate and Richmond, Gravesend and Twick- 
enham, Heme Bay and Eel*pie Island, were in 
due course imported into ****** Street, and 
my sufferings were doubled. 

But it was not the sons and daughters of 
Apollo only that victimised me. If there was a 
lull for a moment, by some strange accident, 
the comet-^-pistonists being all drunk, or the 
soprano being asked out to a party, that moment 
in rushed Punch, Judy, Toby, Constable, Devil, 
Lawyer, and the whole dramatis personse of that 
most vociferous tragi-comedy, roo-too-too-ing and 
sallabala-ing till the very walls seemed to ring 
again. Punch loves a quiet street. 

" Perhaps," said my landlady one day, " as you 
don't like the noise of the blacksmith down by 
the river yonder, you'd prefer sleeping on the 
other side of the house." 

" I certainly should like to try." 

But I soon found that shoeing a horse was pa- 
radise compared with building a suspension bridge 
to the New Cut, driving down piles, pumping out 
water with a steam-engine day and night, sledge- 
hammering nails as big as walking-sticks, chip- 
ping stones and bricks, from 4 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
with all the other ills that suspension bridges are 
heir to ; so I harked back to my ^' harmonious 
blacksmith." 

I believe it is an understood thing, that in all 
quiet, retired, genteel streets like ours, every 
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lady on each side the way is bound to keep a dog, 
or dogs of some kind or other, for the especial 
amusement of herself, and annoyance of her 
neighbours. Such, at all events, is the practice 
in **««** Street. Every house has its two 
or three fat spaniels, Skye terriers, or Italian 
greyhounds. As none of the houses have yards or 
gardens, when the little dears are to be aired and 
exercised, they are brought into the street — 
ours is such a quiet street, there^s not the least 
danger. Then, the moment the door s open, 
away they tear, barking and squalling up and 
down the pavement, like so many maa things. 
Oflben it. happens that two kennels are let loose 
at the same moment. Then they come into col- 
lision, and the clamour is most terrific. Then 
the young ladies become agonised and add their 
most sweet voices to the din. Such cries of, 
" Flora, Flora, Flora, do come here, Flo, Flo, 
Flo !*•— " Neptune, Neptune ! naughty dog, Nep ! 
how dare you, Sir!^^ (with a whack on the side of 
his head — which only makes Nep more savage 
and vent his spleen on Miss No. 14;*s pet Blen- 
heim). Then a scene of sending for James, at 
the beer-shop round the comer, to come and part 
the belligerents : then a scene of the maids run- 
ning, with their aprons over their heads, to fetch 
said James, and not coming back again, but 
having a bit of gossip together, and a bit of a 
lark with James, round the beer butt : then the 
mistresses scolding and giving warning : then the 
maids taking warning and demanding their wages: 
then James biting the little dogs^ tails, and making 
them squeak out more vehemently than ever: 
then all the rest of the dogs from all the neigh- 
bouring courts and alleys within earshot coming 
open-mouthed to take part in the fray; and then 
— ^but we have said enough to show the charm of 
keeping dogs in a quiet street. 

When, on that ever-memorable Monday, I first 
took mv eremitical apartments, I made an espe- 
cial point of catechising the widow as to the 
existence of any fellow-lodgers practising the 
mysteries of violoncello, or French horn ; and 
kept a sharp look-out in the various-rooms for an^ 
symptoms of jingling piano-forte or tinkling gui- 
tar. There was not, 1 ascertained, a single mu- 
sical instrument in the house. But I forgot to 
take into consideration the (zdjoininff houses, 
divided only from ours by the thinnest of all thin 
party walls. No. 22i, on the right, and No. 24, 
on the left, both keep piano-fortes ; and aa there 
are large families in both houses, taking turn and 
turn about at practice, you may fancy my situa- 
tion is none of the pleasantest. No. 22|]has 



shoved its piano-forte (a veritable Clementi,) close 
up against my north wall ; so that, wlieit I lie 
down with a headache on the sofa, there is about 
two inches and a half distance between^ the in- 
strument and my throbbing temple. This is bad 
enough— the incessant thumping of No. 22J on 
that antediluvian Clementi; but not so bad as 
No. 24, at the south wall of my cloister. The 
thirteen young ladies at that house sijig^ as well 
as play ! " John Cramer,^ was a hard trial ; but 
" Crevelli". is twenty times worse. Rum-tUtumy 
was sufficiently excruciating; but do-re'tni-fa is 
perfectly annihilating to every feeling of comfort 
or resignation. . 

We would willingly stop here, for it seems 
like exaggeration ; but we caimot suppress the 
truth — our whole suffering must be told. We 
have spoken of our next-door neighbours. *'0h, 
save me from my friends!" is an old maxim — 
Oh, save me from my neighbours ! would be as 
apt a one ; but the united enormities of 24 and 
22J (no, not even if they were multiplied into 
themselves) can exceed the amount of suffering 
we have derived from our vis-it^vis, No. 28 A. 
The mansion in question is a boarding-house (the 
term "boarding, in this instance, having pretty 
much the same signification as when applied to an 
enemy's ship, namely, an attack for " your money 
or your life, ) ; and amongst the boarders are two, 
a young lady and gentleman, who play duets on 
the piano-forte and flute. I said " duets ;" but 
then I am in error : if they dealt in pluralities, I 
would be as lenient towards them as a canon or 
an archdeacon, but they do not ; they have but 
one solitary mortal duet between them, which 
they play everlastingly, untiringly, unflinchingly. 
Morning, noon, and night, at it they go : dinner, 
tea and supper, still the same charm : as soon as 
the mwd has lighted the fire in a morning, after 
she has " covered up the sofa" in an evening, 
ding dong they keep up the game. Sunday brings 
no mitigation of the nuisance— nay, aggravates 
it, for the young man is more at home on a Sun- 
day, and they have more time to practise. With 
so much practice, you would think they played 
the composition admirably well. Not a bit of it: 
they have not even a notion of the pace at which 
the music should go. Of course, you know the 
overture to the " Caliph of Bagdad 1" The first 
movement, you recollect, is an andante, soft and 
smooth as a swan gliding down a river : well, that 
they do correctly enough. After the andante, 
you remember, comes a brisk, double-quick-march 
sort of movement, in this way : 




but here, instead of putting the steam on and 
boiling up a gallop, as they ought to do, they 



seem to have both heard the call-boy cry out 
" Ease her," and turn the blithe AUegro into a 
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and 80 forth. 

The horror of this, no one can oonceive who 
has not eubmitted to it. It's worse thfui all the 
blunders of time and tune that ever were perpe- 
trated. Playing a duet from end to end, in 
which the ** Primo'* is a bar in advanee all the 
way, is nothing to it. The thirteen Miss 22is 
executing Cramer's studio in E flat minor, in E 
natural major, is a mere fleabite in comparison. 
The thirteen Miss 24s achieving " Deeper and 
deeper still,'' written in the tenor cliflF, as if the 
notes had been meant for the treble, is the music 
of the spheres, when contrasted with the enormi- 
ties of the « Caliph of Bagdad." If the veritable 
Haroun Ali*9sehid could be alive again, he would 
certainly depute his friend, " Mezrour, chief of 
the Eunuchs/' to bowstring both the delinquents. 
What is most provoking is the conceit of the 
people; they so evidently think they are "doing 
it." When they have got to the end of the 
first part, there is such a pause — as much as to 
say, Haven't we touched that off charmingly ! 
I can fhncy I see Aim licking his lips for a fr^ 
start, and squaring his elbows, and taking in 
breath for a good blow ; and the lady, twisting 
up her stool to a fresh altitude, getting a fresh 
footing on the pedal, and dog's-earing the leaves 
of the music, as if she really meant to play it in 
a hurry — ^and then, when, at length, they have 
got to the end of the requiem (no small job, I 
can tell you, played at the rate they play it), there 
is absolutely a titter of complacency, a^ buzz of 
compliment (or my ears very much deceive me), 
and at it they ^ again to da capo the Dead 
March. As I said before, they never played any 
thing but this one duet. They once, mdeed, at- 
tempted " Bono vefffin" but it was a decided 
failure; and once again, I heard them make a 
convulsive efibrt at "Hear me, Normal" but 
that, too, passed away like a dream: and now 
they have quietly settled down to the " Caliph of 
Bagdad'' — the Caliph, the whole Caliph, and 
nothing but the Caliph. How my nerves have 
stood the wear and tear of this horrid duet so 
long, is more than I can understand : how much 
longer they are likely to bear up against it, is 
more than I can predict. 

Of minor annoyances, parrots squealing and 
swearing, canaries singing, piping bulfinches, cats 
in the gutters, crickets in the walls, the parish 
pump by the front door, the cooper's shop in the 
back lane, the church chimes at the top of the 
street, the coal-barge men at the bottom, the old 
gentleman with the heavy boots overhead, the 
young gentleman with the squeaking voice below, 
the young lady hi the next apartment that wakes 



herself up with an aUrum (which, being a bad 
one, alvira^ ffoes off at the wrong hour, and 

Snerally m the middle of the night), the eighth 
y clock on the stairs, that strikes the quartern, 
and plays a tune every twenty minutes. Hie 
children gamboling in front of the house (who, in 
more bustling neighbourhoods, are sent to run 
wild in the Parks), the street criers and vendors 
of kst-dying-speeoh and confesmons, who seem to 
have a peculiar satisfaction in letting c^ their 
voices in our echoing locality, of them I will say 
nothing, for I cannot speak of them with temper i 
but this I will say, that many men have died 
from much less provocation than I have had; 
and if I do die — but no matter ! if I do eome to 
this pass, if the mutes are to be sent for, where 
will they find themselves so much at home as 
here — our's is such a quiet street. 



LINES ADDRESSED BY THE PERSIAN POBT, 
KIRMAI4 KOODJENDI, TO HAFIZ. 

VERSION BT LOUISA STUART COSTBlLO. 

I HVARD him sing^ — Oh ! turn, I s%id, 
On all the world thy glance divine ; 

While I, by one kind look repaid, 
Will be content, — so that is mine. 

Let others hear thee, and adore. 

Give me one word — I ask no more ! 

He sang : and verse all fire, all hg\\U 
Flow'd from his tongue, like gems and gold. 

Lays, glorious as the stars of night, 
That Heav'n^s eternal circlets hold. 

Shine on, I said, one ray alone 

Is all I covet as my own. 

He sang i and eyes with weeping dim. 
And lips all piurch'd with siglu of flamet 

Renew'd their softest ariefs for him. 
And melted at his cherish'd name : 

The torch that lights all hearts he bore ; 

One spark I sought, and ask'd no more. 



A CONCEIT. 

Whence came the pleasant flowers 7 
Those beautiftd and ever-welcome things I 
Were they in Eden's bowers 
Bom of the dewy showers 
The Angels scattered from their radiant wines ? 
So when the Deluge came, and Nature bowed 
Before the deeps that like a vasty shroud 
Enclosed together all that round us lies. 
The seeds of Adam's happy Paradise 
Mingled with those of our impurer earths 
And thus the Qowm had univmal birth. 

L. 



PICTORIAL PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF THEOPHILUS SMUDGE. 



EDITED BY CIMAPUS BRIGGS, BSQ. 




OME in,*^ I exclaimed, to a knackle» 
rap at my door one day, whioh 
brought my grand epic swindling 
friend (Vernon) into my i^oom, ad-c 
companied byai) odd, weasly looking 
little man, wboi^ he introduced s^ 
his friend Mr. Kidd. 

*^Mr. Theophilps Smudg^^— -Mr, Oreybom 
Kidd — ^and I trust that you gentl^Of^cn will make 
such service of es^h othefi both professionally 
and friendly, as to render this occasion equaUy 
agreeable in the memory qf librM ^V©tei ^^' 
bers of a great profeision,^ 

I thanked him for his kindness and his friend 
for his condescension, who strangely returned 
the compliment bv re(][uesting me " not to say 
anything about it,' adding, tli^t he had no doubt 
" we should be able to m&e the * deal' all right,** 
after which he glided in a quiet and humble man- 
ner about my room, rubbing his hands and look- 
ing over my pictures and studies rather with his 
nose than his eyes, so closely did he hunt by 
scent the modus operandi piu*sued by me in my 
endeavours to imitate nature : during which act 
I had leisure to observe that Mr. Greybom Kidd 
was a little man — very little, in feature and figure, 
with a sharp nose^ and a wide mouth, but pursed 
up so closely that he appeared to be strivine to 
deceive the beholder into a belief that he had no 
mouth at all : then his eyes, which were neither 
blacky brown, blue, nor grey, but partaking of a 
mixture of aU those colours, were as small as so 
small a man's eyes oould well be : you, neverthe- 
less could not deny their piercing sharpness, as 
they twinkled through a yellow jaundiced border- 
ingi imparting to him the i^ppearance of a golden 
eyed needle. 

" There's some stuff about my friend Smudge,** 
said Vernon (who had already lighted a cigar, 
and having stuck a chair between his leffs, was, 
whilst leaning over the back of it, following with 
his looks this queer personage from one canvass to 
another) ; " there's some stuff about him — ^vigo- 
rous pencil — brilliant colour — transparent sha- 
dows — excellent at composition — he*ll be amongst 
*em, Sir, before long — ^he*ll make a great man — 
he'll make a perfect — " 

" Will he ever make four pounds a week," in- 
terrupted Mr. Kidd (before Vernon could finish 
his eulogistic strain), *' unless he turn his atten- 
tion to doctoring? Pardon me. Mister,** he con- 
tinued, as he approached me, with one of my out- 
of-doors sketches in his handj ** now here's a proof 
that you are ignorant of your abilities, or rather 
that you do not know how to make tJie most of 



them. Had these pigs been ^nly painted a little 
flatter, with m^re of the roley-poley touch in the 
bit of sky above them, you miffht have easily 
inaQufactured ^ very fair Morlfuid." 

" *Pon my word, Mf» Kidd^" I answered, " if 
your genius tor pointing be eqqal to your humour, 
I shafi feel an extra gratificaiion for this intro- 
ductioq/' 

" DoxCt My nothing about It, Mister," he re- 
joinedi *^but show me the ol4 head whi ch r. 
VemcHi has brought me here to see." 

"Ay, W, tll0 dd bM," echoed Vem; 
^^^Qu'll beltevundeirstand Kidd when he is before 
one of the eld school.** 

. I brought out the Caravaggio and placed it 
upon my easel for the better scrutiny of the gen- 
tleman, and was as much surprised at the judg- 
ment he displayed in his remarks as I had been 
amused by the drollery of his previous conduct, 
which had erroneously led me to expect nothing 
from him. At length, winking his little e^es 
most industriously — ^which, upon further acquamt- 
ance I discovered to be as ^reat an essential to 
him in the process of thinkmg or hiventing, as 
that of biting the thumb, or scratching the ear. 
is to another — he said, ** This is an awkward 
kind of picture to have — good, and yet of no 
good — ^no one can deny its quality, but it's of 
the wrong sort, Mister, people don*t care now- 
a-days for St. Peter; and if vou IJve by the 
public, you must cook the dish to the public 
palate.*' 

" What," I inquired, " am I to Infer from 
these observations!" 

" An alteration of the subject," said the little 
man, ^* simply, Mister, an alteration. You seem 
astonished r 

I confessed it. 

" Well, then, what I am about to propose may 
have a difficult aspect in its performance — ^that 
is, difficult to you, if I may be allowed to fbrm an 
opinion f^om your ignorance of doctoring^ and of 
that I am positive from the waste of talent which 
I see about me in this room." 

Amidst this mixture of compliment and cen- 
sure I inquired what my little lecturer meant by 
doctoring— A quality which he seemed to consider 
the want of in any one as pitiable aa the absence 
of sight — a state of artistic darkness from which, 
could I but emancipate mvself, it would be the 
means of invigorating my faculties, and imbuing 
me with gracious novelties. " May I request the 
favour of an explanation of this to me mysterious 
t'Crm, doctoring^ as applicable to art? I must 
conffess its novelty." 
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Vernon here reminded my informant that I 
was a perfect infant and a regular innocent, 
adding that it was not at all likely, from what he 
knew of me, that I should ever interfere with the 
more recondite mysteries of picture making, 
which was Mr. Kidd's peculiar province. " It 
isn't one that could glut the market," answered 
that gentleman, " and there's fish enough for 
more anglers, so I'm sure I shall feel no objection 
to be as communicative to Mr. Smudge as I would 
be close to a gentleman." As I laughingly 
thanked him for his kind ofier, he added, *' By 
the gentleman, I mean the fish. Know that if you 
once show the hook it's all over ; for if he was 
hungry enough he'd never bite, for the fear of 
being caught, and so die of starvation. To doctor 
a picture," he continued, " is to do the ancient 
gafi*, to make the production of to-day wear the 
respectable and seductive garb of two centuries 
back ; and there's plenty of that sort, cooked up 
for the knowing ones, I promise you : but I'll ex- 

?lain all about it upon some other occasion, when 
expect the pleasure of a visit from you ; — for the 
present, however, it will be enough to settle upon 
the alteration of St. Peter, which, in my opinion, 
may be better effected, thus — first, paint out the 
glory and the wards of the key in the saint's 
hand, then put him on a red cap, and you will 
have a bandit on the look out, the key being con- 
verted by the alteration into a pistol — a decidedly 
more saleable article, and one,' he added, " upon 
which you may affix a more profitable name — 
Salvator Rosa." 

" Bravo !" said Vernon — " I told you Kidd 
was the boy ; he's a conjurer amongst the old 
masters, though he acknowledges to be igno- 
rant of high art; — that's excellent," he con- 
tinued; " St. Peter in the character of a 
smuggler on the look out. I wonder whether 
those fellows we were accustomed to see in 



Ackermann'^s windows were originally all saints : 
there used to be one continually on the look out 
in Beaufort Buildings, whilst two others kept their 
eyes and their pistols in the direction of Exeter 
Hall." Whereat Mr. Kidd appeared much com- 
plimented, and, after stating that if I would 
gratify him with a call, he could perhaps deal 
with me for St. Peter, provided I disliked the task 
of altering it, he handed me his card, on which 
was printed in respectable type — 



Mr. GREYBORN KIDD, 




picture Bealer, ©leaner, Uiner, 




Kli§T®!^iKj 




AND 




ARTIST IN GENERAL, 




No. 293, WARDOUR STREET, SOHO. 




N. B. Pull the top bell on the right. 





Many persons aver that " the first impression 
is everything." It was not so with respect to 
Mr. Greyborn Kidd s effect upon me ; all that 
struck me as being curiously characteristic at my 
first interview with him, kicked the beam when 
balanced with the comical figure he made in his 
own workshop, (as he called his painting-room, 
or rather the apartment in which he afterwards 
laid bare to me the art of doctoring, with a few 
other choice manoeuvres to be hereinafter ex- 
plained). He looked something between a cabin 
boy and a philosopher, partly marine, partly me- 
taphysical ; slipshod as he was, wearing a skirtless 
coat, from a button-hole of which hung a dirty 
cloth — whilst his little head was surmounted with 
an old black velvet cap. He was an oddity 
amongst oddities — and as to his room and the 
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contents thereof, 1 regarded them with about the 
same feeling of surprise and superstition with 
which I had, when a boy, stared at the frontis- 
pieceto " The Dreamer, or the Art of Magic," 
which, it must be remembered, represented an 
old lady with a beard, and a book of hierogly- 
phics before her, and some stuffed alligators and 
unknown animals, pendent from the ceiling above 
her. It was with precisely the like amount of 
awe and speculation, that my eyes wandered from 
one object to another ; every thing there had a 
treasonable air ; every shelf, as well as the only 
table in the place, was fairly put to use, with 
phials out of number, and in each a different sort 
of oil, varnish, or alkali ; dirty gallipots contain- 
ing mysterious messes, and mouldy mixtures — 
bits of rag, crumbled whiting, pieces of putty — 
with here a broken knife clogged with something 
— ^and there a pauper tooth-brush, in company 
with a remnant of sealing-wax and a pair of com- 
passed ; — ^then there were nails of various kinds, 
string, pincers, brad-awls, wire — ^a bit of glass, 
with an artful-looking paste upon it : and, indeed, 
so many unknown articles, that it would require 
a more experienced hand than I pretend to, even 
to make a venture at an inventory of Kidd s Mu- 
seum. And all this over and above canvasses, 
panels, old stretchers, easels, and the necessary 
supply of materials, for which I was prepared. 

" I am glad that you've come, Mister, ' said my 
little genius, '^ as I have had to do a Cuyp, and 
am just going to doctor it f placing on the easel at 
the same time a modem picture, either an imita- 
tion or copy of that master — ^that is, it repre- 
sented two or three cows in repose on the bank of 
a river — a distant village church on a low hori- 
zon — and a Dutch vessel nearing the foreground ; 
where, as well as the cattle above-mentioned, 
were some full-grown burdocks and sedges, re- 
ceiving their share of illumination from the 
glances of the departing sun. " Yes, yes," he 
continued, " I'll now show you what more than 
half the self-created connoisseurs are caught with 
— ^the bird-lime of the picture-dealer, as my go- 
vernor used to say — ^the theatrical wig — the 
stolid silence of the dolt, which is given out and 
passes current amongst noodles, for the deep 
thought of the learned philosopher."*"* 

" Pardon rae,^ I interrupted, " Was your father 
in the same profession which you follow?" — •* Not 
at ally Mister," he replied ; " when I mention my 
governor, I mean Old Emery (sand-paper as I 
used to call him), with whom I served a hard five 
years of my life. My poor dear father was a 
difierent sort of character," he added, " though he 
was in the doctoring line." — " A medical man ?" — 
" Oh ! no, not he, he'd nothing to do with physic." 
— "A cow-doctor?" I jocosely suggested. " You 
haven't got it yet, Mister," said my little friend, 
•• he was neither a cow nor a horse-doctor" — 
looking me full in the face, and with a knowing 
smile, he added, ''nevertheless he was a doctor 



— ay, a smoke-doctor, for he cured bad chim- 
neys." 

He stopped my lauehter and his own, by fur- 
ther informing me, that he had lost two good 
parents at an early age ; and that as he had shown 
an ability and strong liking for drawing and paint- 
ing, a relative on his mother^s side had considered 
himself as performing a great service by appren- 
ticing him to what he had been informed was a 
good business, and which was in the hands of a 
few. " And that's where it is," said the little man, 
" for being brought up to it, I so continue ; and if 
the dealers will have nothing but these sort of 
things (pointing to the pictorial contents of the 
apartment), and the folks are more for displaying 
a supposititious knowledge, than a love for works 
of art ; and poor devils such as myself have no 
other occupation to exist by — why, here goes." — 
Whereupon, having slightly oiled and vriped the 
young Cuyp on the easel, he proceeded to rub the 
sky and distance over with a dingy mixture of 
myguelp, ivory black, and Naples yeUow, avoiding 
the foreground, which he served in the same way, 
but with bitumen in the place of the black and 
yellow, observing to me, during the process, that 
the doctor for the foreground would be too hot 
for the more opaque parts of the picture (the sky 
and distance), whilst the preparation for those 
parts would be too muddy and opaque for the 
transparency of near objects. Having thus passed 
evenly over the surface, he next, by a circular 
motion of the thumb, rubbed the dirt into the 
interstices of the picture, producing a kind of gra- 
nulated texture, the apparent effect of age. 

Here the dawn of deception in the picture 
world first opened upon me. I was astounded at 
the metamorphosis which in ten minutes was 
performed on a newly painted work — a senile 
visage stamped, as it were instantaneously, upon 
the unfurrowed infant. Many a picture, I ex- 
claimed, must I have seen which could not have 
been long from your easel, or some one^s equally 
expert, which I innocently contemplated as of 
two centuries back. 

''Ha ! ha ! that's more than likely," said the little 
conjuror. " I suppose you never once thought of 
making a calculation as to how many accredited 
pictures by different masters there are in the 
various public and private collections ? My go- 
vernor once did, and as to Cuyp alone, he proved 
that he must have been harder worked than a West 
India slave, to have produced a half that bear 
his name. Then you see every purchaser hugs 
himself upon having one of the right sort. So soon 
as it is in his possession it becomes his pet, and 
like one of his children he sees it all beautiful ; 
peculiarities regarded by his neighbours as objec- 
tionable, his self-devotion glozes into symbols of 
excellence ; and that^s where it is, only half the 
cheat is perpetrated for him, the remainder he 
himself perfects — but I have not finished by half 
yet," he continued ; "now observe, Mr. Smudge, 
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to your notions there is an aged look in this picture 
— ^we must go further for your connoisseur ; it 
requires the old stain of the frame, which I give 
thus"' — on saying which he ran a pencil, charged 
with copal yamish and raw sieniia, in a line upon 
the picture, within about a quarter of an inch of 
its boundary, and with the side of his thumb 
passed lightly over it in an outward direction, 
leaving an admirable imitation of the stain made 
b^ time, in the rebate of a frame. This inten- 
sified my astonishment ; and seeing the effect this 
finish to the imposition had upon me, with a 
half-roguish, half-moralizing look, he continued ; 
^^ there 8 a deal of wickedness among our craft, 
Mr. Smudge, and I'm sorry to say, my governor 
was worse than any I ever met with. He just 
was a deep'un — ^it was all fish that came to his 
net, and he could bait with anything; old or 
modem pictures were nearly the same to him, 
with respect to the tricks he played, and the 
profits he made of em. 

I here observed that I could not see that any- 
thing could be done with a modem picture in a 
dealer's hands. 

" So I might have thought," he answered, " did 
I liot knovr, and had I not seen to the contrary. I 
ree(Ai6ct he once bought a modem picture, (I have 
forgotten the name of the artist whose work it 
was, however^ it was a domestic interior,) and 
aftor I had copied it for him, he put my copy 



close behind the original, in the same frame ; 
having done this, he invited a gentlem^i to see 
imd purchase the original^ which was done. *Well/ 
he says to the gentleman, says he, when the pur- 
chase was concluded, ' I'm a very particular person, 
and therefore that there should be no mistake in 
this afiair, (for we picture dealei^ have been 
strangely vilified. Sir,) and as you have even 
brought the attist himself to testify to the origi- 
nality' (so that, said Mr. Kidd, you observe, Mr. 
Smudge, the gentleman was as d(ever as eould be, 
though not enough for the governor), * have the 
kindness to do me and yourself the satisfaetion of 
fixing your seal at the back of the picture.' Of 
course," continued Mr^ Kidd, ^'the gentleman 
little thought as mygovemorwas making him cheat 
himself by putting his mark of surety at the back 
of my copy instead of the original, which he had 
been looking at ; and then tm govemof* caUs to 
me and says, ' Grabbun,'' (for that's the wat he 
always pronounced my name^) ^aforeiyou have 
finished what you are about, take the picture 
wkid^ you see this gentleman just put his seal 
on, to his house^in Kussell Square.' And idl I 
know is, that I Uxk the "ferj picture the gen- 
tleman put his stamp on, and thst that picture 
was my copy, and not the one the ientleman 
bought, though he did buy it for his c(meotioil m 
Russell Square, and that's where it is.**^ 
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" An AatodatkHl has just been ftnrmed for the suppression of 
dueUing. It consists of 326 members, including 21 noblemen, 
13 sons of ndblemen, 16 members of parliament, 15 baronets, 30 
admirals and generals, 44 captains royal nayy, 23 colonels and 
BentcnaBi-edonelt, 17 mijon, 26 captains in the amy, 20 lieu- 
tenants, royal navy, and 24 barristers. They denounce duelUuE as 
sinftil. irrational, and contrary to the laws of Ood and man. fney 
abo pledge theffisdyes to discountenance by iniuenee and example 
a practice irUch so greatly dishonours God. Captain Hope, It N., 
and Mr. W. Ounmore have become Hon. Secretaries to- the As- 
sociation." — Standard. 

OW siSFtling is the contrast exhibited 
I between the daring moral courage en- 
'shrined above, and the deplorable want of 
the same elevated feeling displayed in the 
reckless waste of life of the last and even of the 
present century^-of those skilled homicides who 
show their p]£^K)ls with pride, and vaunt them as 
heir-looms o! gentility ; who gloat with fiendish 
satisfaetion and detestable vanity on the score or so 
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of notches cut in their handles as faithful registers 
of the deaths of their victims ; who festoon their 
pistols with showy coloured ribbcms, to which small 
descriptive cards are attached, with the names of 
tJie persons slain, the place of meeting, the date 
and distance of fightings neatly written thereon, 
emulating the native ferocity of the savage North 
American Indian^ who decorates his tomahawk 
with the scalps of his slaughtered foemen ! 

Perhaps in the whole history of the follies of 
mankind, not one stands out so pre-eminently con- 
spicuous, or more pregnant with grave matter fbr 
philosophic consideraticoi than the absurdity of 
arraoging differences of opinion by the whiz of a 
bullet or the lunge of a rapier. 

It would really appear, fr<Hn the frequent ap- 
l^ication which men have been in the habit of 
making for ages past to one or the other cf these 
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persuasive weapons, even when all arguments 
founded on reason have failed, that they possessed 
some hidden influence adapted for the arrange- 
ment of all human differences. And yet, is not the 
whole proceeding based upon the meanest pre- 
judices which disgrace our nature \ 

Springingfrom the darkest period of the iron age^ 
when men's intellectual acquirements were at their 
lowest ebb| duelling may be said to have come 
into practice as the readiest mode of terminating 
the rude brawls of our Gothic ancestors. The 
polished Greek and manly Roman knew nothing 
of the pest : it is true they had their gladiatorial 
fights, but they were public shows for the amuse- 
ment of the people ; and although the cruelties 
there committed must be universally condemned, 
they cannot be confounded with duelling. The 
single combat between Hector and Ajax, and 
also between other heroes of antiquity, may at 
first appear to give a denial to the assertion ; yet 
it must be remembered, the motive which ac- 
tuated them was an ardent patriotism, and a 
desire to promote the public good by the destruc- 
tion of the enemies of their country, and not the 
private gratification of revenge for any real or 
imaginary wrong or insult thought to be inflicted 
upon themselves. From the earliest recorded 
duel of which history makes mention, down to the 
last melancholy display of folly, vanity, and crime, 
which in the newspaper phraseology of the day is 
miscalled " An Affair of Honour, we may read a 
revolting chronicle of our worst passions, without 
one redeeming quality to relieve the monotony of 
its sanguinary page ; and in the forcible language 
of a recent writer upon this subject, may call it 
"a revolting mirror stained with blood, and we 
must wipe off the clotted gore of ages, to contem- 
plate truth in all its bearings, to feel what miser- 
able creatures we are, the occasional footstools of 
vanity and pride, or the tools of ambition and 
hypocrisy, but alw^s the victims of ideal pursuits 
and visionary joys. 

One of the principal causes of the continuance 
of the practice of duelling, is the mistaken notion 
of honour, which some men attach to it ; and view- 
ing the opinion of the " world " through this false 
medium, they perpetrate errors, which in cooler 
moments are viewed with detestation, whilst they 
embitter their future existence with unavailing 
regrets for crimes committed under the excitement 
of a phrensied moment. Men also often attach a 
ridiculous importance to words, the meaning of 
which they do not take the trouble to understand ; 
very different results would be the consequence if 
they did ; whence by an infatuation somewhat of 
the blindest, the term Satisfaction has been in 
common use in all afiairs of duelling, and like 
Glory ^ Honour^ Liberty^ Courage^ Reli^ion^ and 
many other general terms, have led men m legions 
from one end of Europe to the other, and like so 
many will-o'-the-wisps have lured them to de- 
struction. 



A passing word, by the by, upon the term 
courage, — ^a term often used and seldom under- 
stood, for perhaps no quality of the mind is more 
difficult to comprehend. As the fear of being 
thought a coward is in some men greater than 
the fear of death, or it may be safer to say, there 
are many men who would rather be accused of 
murder than branded with cowardice, it behoves 
us to consider the quality or degree of courage 
requisite for the duellist. 

Very frequently it happens, that what would be 
bravery in one person, would be thought nothing 
if performed by another ; and under no circum- 
stances are we more the creatures of education 
than in what is generally understood by the word 
courage. For instance, a seaman who would be- 
hold me raging of the ocean under the lash of a 
hurricane, would tremble if placed on the back of 
a spirited horse ; while the huntsman, who would 
gaUy follow the hounds on the same animal, 
would be pale with terror at the sight of the 
tempest from which the sailor apprehends no 
danger. 

Fear also has the peculiar effect of urging some 
men into danger, as '^ fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread, from which if they are extricated, 
it is in general owing to the adroitness and cooler 
presence of mind of others ; and it may safely be 
averred that fear has urged more men to fight 
duels, than true courage ever did ; for the truly 
brave man provokes nobody : he fears and foresees 
evils before they happen, and endeavours to avoid 
them, but he is incapable of fear when they have 
arrived. 

There have been many duels fought by men 
who could strike the button out of a cockade at 
twenty paces, or shatter the image of a man six 
inches high at the same distance, almost at will. 
They are known as Dead Shots. What can be 
said of the courage of these persons when called 
upon in a duel to hit a living man, not six inches, 
but six feet high, and at half the distance, who, 
however, presents the muzzle of a loaded pistol at 
his opponent, and, as frequently happens, they miss 
altogether ? The inference is plain — ^they either 
purposely missed, or perhaps the seconds loaded 
the pistols minus the balls ; or else agitation, or 
some feeling akin to fear, rendered them inca- 
pable of takmg aim. 

There are also many silly persons who imagine 
honour is connected with and may be acquired by 
a well fought duel, and they '' hold their man- 
hood cheap '' unless they have singed powder in 
earnest, and fired a shot in anger; tne weight of a 
man's blood on their conscience presses no heavier 
than a harems foot on velvet. They pass their 
noviciate in Shooting Galleries, practising steadily 
day after day with unwearied constancy and de- 
votion, with a pistol, at little images of plaster of 
Paris Napoleons. At first, in their innocence at 
killing, the plastic warrior is unscathed, and the 
novice blushes at his want of skill. By degrees. 
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however, the bullet nears the little image of the 
greatmasterof theiniouitousartof war. Anxious 
smiles now decorate tne mouth of the incipient 
duellist, and ultimately the image is shattered at 
command. Perfection acquired in his art, and 
relying upon his practice, he becomes careless of 
oifendmg the feelings of others; and at length he 
meets with one incapable of receiving an af&ont 
without seeking redress, and a meeting is soon 
arranged. With murderous alacrity me whole 
proceeding is completed, and perhaps one or both 
falls a sacrifice to what the ''world" considers 
" high notioife of honour." 

The short space of time in which a man 
is in danger when fighting a pistol duel, enables 
many who possess out a very limited share of 
daring to stand up in the lists, and to appearance 
pass off as men of courage ; as by one of the laws 
of duelling it is incumbent on the seconds to place 
their principals in position after being on the 
ground ten minutes (it is often done in a shorter 
period), and there is much humanity in the speed, 
or their valour, like Bob Acres/ might perchance 
ooze away. Therefore, the hurry in which these 
"affairs of honour," or these ''genteel and honour- 
able modes of settling disputes, are often arranged, 
allows no time for reflection, and enables a man in 
possession of a palpitating heart and trembling 
knee, to pull a trigger at command, who would be 
incapable of defending himself against a swords- 
man, or of using a sword himself with any share 
of success ; and there can be no doubt that count- 
less poltroons have been converted into heroes by 
pistol duelling, which they have fought under the 
influence of dissembled anger and real fear. 

It is a subject of deep regret that many emi- 
nent civilians, and also many valuable and distin- 
guished officers in the service of every country in 
Europe, believe that no brave man would, or 
could, decline a challenge, nor resist the oppor- 
tunity of giving one, if ne conceived his feelings 
had been insulted, or his rights trespassed upon ; 
and who, by resorting to the pistol, give a coun- 
tenance to duelling detrimental to the best inte- 
rests of society. The equity of the proceeding, 
however, cannot be made apparent ; for if a man 
of a quarrelsome disposition insult another with- 
out provocation, what right has he to expect the 
unoffending person to stoop down to his level, 
and place his life in jeopardy, merely for the 
gratification of his whun^ spleen, vanity, malice, 
or any other low, degrading feeling which may 
induce him to commit a criminal action i 

Envy, revenge, and other debasing feelings 
have been a fruitful source of bloodshed ; and no 
duel was ever fought, having for its end and aim 
the happy termination of l^d feeling, or the ad- 
justment of a quarrel, which could not have been 
far better arranged by reason and argument than 
by shooting at men ; and in no state of society, 
except a savage state, can a man be said to be 
called upon to take upon himself, in open defiance 
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of the law, the remedy of injuries and the 
revenge of wrongs done to himself and others. 
As a savage, he may consider he has a right to do 
so, as great as that of cultivating friend^ip ; but 
arguments adapted to men in that untutored 
condition are inapplicable to educated man ; and 
civilization, with ner attendant humanities, has 
done but little for us, if the differences of opinion 
which may happen to arise in society can be 
arranged only by bmte force or an appeal to the 
pistol. 

The foregoing remarks were thrown together 
as a prelude to the recital of the two following 
duels : they are given here to show the failure of 
the desired object — satisfaction, hpnour, or even 
vanity, or any of the fallacious terms appended 
to duelling ; and also in the sincere hope, that, 
however humble the attempt may be considered, 
it will have some effect in checking the insane 
practice. * 

The following is a short account of a duel 
fought by two young midshipmen, to satisfy the 
notions of honour of an officer in the ship in 
which the quarrel occurred. 

THE MIDSHIPMEn'*S DUEL. 

We lay at anchor in a sloop of war, in a snug 
cove in the southern part of the Malay peninsula, 
into which we had run to repair trifling damages 
done to our standing rigging. I was then a 
youngster, and my opponent was the dearest 
friend I had on board. We slept in the same 
berth, a very confined place, and our light and 
air came in through a scuttle in the ship'^s side. 
My cot was close to this opening, and my friend 
slept in another outside mine. One night after 
an unusually hot day, a dispute arose between us, 
whether the scuttle should be left open for the 
admission of air or not, and certainly veiy incon- 
siderate language passed between us. However, 
it was only a l^ys quarrel, and it was arranged 
that my messmate should sleep next the scuttle, 
and have it open or shut, just as he pleased ; and 
when the morning sun arose, none were better 
friends than we. 

Unhappily our disagreement had been over- 
heard by a superior officer, who sent for me into 
his cabin on the morning following. This person 
was a good seaman, and possessed what the world 
calls high notions of honour. He soon informed me 
that he was acquainted with all that had occurred 
between us ; and expressing regret that such lan- 
guage had passed between gentlemen, desired to 
know how we had arranged it. I told him, 
simply by allowing my friend to sleep in my cot, 
and we were then as good friends as any in the 
ship. " Then, sir," said this advocate of honour, 
" if that is the way it is to terminate, I beg to 
desire you will not put your feet under my ma- 
hogany again, and that all communications ex- 
cept those relating to duty cease between us." 
I left the cabin astonished at the turn the af&ir 
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hud taken, and was Buq)riaed to find another 
attaching an importance to circumstances which 
appeared to me so trifling. 

However, upon consulting with the other officers, 
I discovered, unless I called out my friend, and 
shot at him, they would imitate the example of 
their superior, and I felt I should be despised by 
all on board. At my inexperienced age it was not 
surprising I implicitly adopted the opinions of the 
elder officers, most of whom were veterans in 
comparison to myself. No time was allowed 
for reflection, and no one to advise with if there 
had been ; and firmly believing that I was acting 
the part of an honourable man, I sent a challenge, 
demanding a meeting on shore at six o'clock the 
same evening, to afford me ^'satisfaction" for the 
insults my friend had ofiered me the night pre<» 
vious. 

The stem ideas of honor which swayed our 
punctilious superiors prevented an apology, and 
nothing but a hostile meeting could make us 
friendly again, or wash away the supposed stains 
upon our characters. 

The day wore away rapidly, and at the ap- 
pointed hour a party of six, including my friend 
(for so I call him, although by the opinions of 
others he was for the time converted into an 
imaginary foe), jumped into the boat and made 
for the shore. 

We soon reached the land, which was covered 
with luxuriant tropical foliage ; the distance was 
curtained with mountains, whose swelling sides 
displayed a thousand different hues, and the whole 
spot was pregnant with myriads of animated things. 
The errand on which I came did not prevent my 
admiration of the beauties of nature. I could 
have fallen on my knees and worshipped the 
Being who had created such a place. 

The short reverie was abruptly ended by my 
second, who placed the pistols in my hands : the 
distance was fixed, and trifling instructions deli- 
vered to each ; when upon the si^al being given, 
we both fired ; — in an instant I felt as though I 
had been electrified, and finding myself wounded, 
was about to lean upon my second's arm, when I 
perceived my opponent fall upon the sand. My 
own wound was in the fleshy part of the thigh ; it 
did not prevent my running up to the prostrate 
figure of my old friend, whose face exhibited in- 
tense pain, and kneeling down by his side I implored 
his forgiveness, which he instantly granted. My 
despair at his fate knew no boimds ; and accusing 
myself of his murder, I upbraided, with the bit- 
terest reproaches, those who urged me to send 
the challenge. 

I thought no more of myself; all my care was 
given to the unfortunate victim of absurd notions 
of honour. With great difficulty we removed 
him to the boat and returned to the ship« when 
the surgeon minutely examined his woiind, and 
pronounced it dangerous. For weeks after, his 
cot was attended by his late opponent, whose 



greatest joy was to anticipate his wants ; and tht 
only consolation left him is the knowledge that 
his care preserved his life for a time. 

The result of this deed upon the prospects of a 
promising young officer was of a very melancholy 
description. From the nature of the wound 
(through the shoulder joint,) it became impossible 
for him to raise his arm for any serviceable pur- 
pose ; his professional prospects were blasted for 
ever, and he retired from a service in which, had 
he been able to remain, there was every reason- 
able prospect of his becoming one of its ornaments, 
to die broken-hearted in his native limd. 



THE STUDENTS DUEL. 



This duel occurred in a German univ^nity 
town ; — ^the names here given are fictitious, tb^ 
real names being withheld for various reasons; 
the circumstances, however, are strictly true. 

The cause of the following melancholy tragedy 
was a woman, an opera dancer, possessing but a 
moderate share of talent in her vocation, but many 
personal graces ; she was also as artfiil and cun- 
ning as she was beautiful. 

Her house was open to all the gay and idle, 
and the wild and dissipated young men frequent- 
ing the University she looked upon as her spoil. 
From them she gleaned a rich harvest, for many 
claimed to belong to the proudest families in 
Germany. To her natural beauties she added 
the capricious and flattering graces of the co- 
quette ; and she also possessed the deceitful and 
dangerous art of inspiring several suitors witii 
violent attachments to her person at the same 
time. The Jewish King's description of persona 
of her class cannot be surpassed for fidelity :— 

" The lips of a strange woman drop as a honeycomb, wad her 

mouth is smoothet than oil,^' 
*' But her end is bitter as wormwood, sharp aa a tiro*adg«i 

sword." 
** Her feet go down to death, her steps take hold on hell.^^ 

Among the many who paid their devoticms to 
her shrine were two students, named Zabem and 
Ritter, and each believed he waa the favoured 
object of her choice ; they of course regarded each 
other as inveterate foes. These young men be- 
came her dupes ; and she fostered their mutual 
dislike, it is supposed, without reflecting upon th# 
results. Very little was requisite to blow their 
pent-up and heated rancour into open hostility— 
and the crisis soon came. Zabem meeting Ritter 
on the stairs leading to her apartments, inquired 
in a haughty manner the nature of his busbeas 
there; and the reply being equalhr haughty, a 
blow from Zabem s cane stmck Ritter to the 
ground. After some further altercati(m> tiiey 
parted to meet again in a valley near the toWt^ 
to fight until the death. 

The following is a description of the murderous 
affitir:— 

A circle is drawn Upon the ground, the dime&^ 
sions having been determined \tp6ti by the parties^ 
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When the principals are in the circle, they are 
not allowed to retire from it, nor permitted to fire 
until the signal is given. 

Immediately after the signal, they ai*e permitted 
to^re at discretion, when they like, and also at 
what distance they like within the circumference 
of the ring, but on no pretence ciui they put a 
foot outside of it without violating the laws of the 
duel. 

Let us suppose the principals armed, and in the 
citcle anxiously waiting for the signal, and glow- 
ing with hatred and revenge. Near the circum- 
ference of the ring, and opposite to each other, 
stood the two principals, and upon hearing the 
word "fire,"" Ritter took aim and shot his ball into 
Zabem*s chest, who staggered a few paces, but did 
not fall. By an effort almost superhuman he turned 
slowly round, death strondy marked in his face, 
and staggering up to the place where Ritter stood 
with his arms folded, who waited his fate with ap- 
parent composure. 

With calculating cruelty, Zabem pressed the 



muzzle of his pistol against the forehead of Ritter, 
and grinning a ghastly smile of mingled hatred and 
revenge, was in the act of pulling the trigger, 
when death arrested his finger, and uttering one 
loud agonising scream he fell back upon the 
earth, the weapon Exploding harmless in the 



air. 



Doubtless the advocates of duelling will ap- 
plaud the unshaken firmness of Ritter. Listen 
to the end. — Though his opponent was dead, yet 
Ritter moved not ; there he stood in the same 
fixed attitude ; the only mark upon his person was, 
like Cain's, upon his brow. Zabem''s pistol had 
left the impression of its muzzle — the dead man's 
brand was there. Physically, he had sustained no 
hurt, but mentally was he wounded past all re- 
demption. The few short, fleeting moments of 
the duel had crowded within their narrow com- 
pass the withering effects of an age. The in- 
tensity of his feelings in his trying situation had 
dethroned his reason, and from that hour he 
walked the earth " the statue of a man." 




MIDNIGHT AT SEA. 

Alonk with Qod upon the boundless sea. 
No spot of earth in view, no sombre cloudy 
The glittering stars and gentle moon to shroud ; 
On rides the Dark in calm tranquillity- 
Quiet the autumn breeze, while in the lee 
The billows part without a sign of life, 
Silent the mighty ocean vast and free — 
Seeming to herald some portentous strife. 
AJone with God ! how limited the power 
Of man the creature here to shield or save, 
For few the bounds that part the yawning grave ; 
Most awful thought at this most solemn hour. 
Alone with God ! alone to worship Him 
Before whose throne all worldly thoughts grow dim. 

W. B. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 

The Waters of Jordan. — At the solemnity of the 
late royal christening, the Court historian tells ns that 
the font " of silver ^t" was filled " with water brought 
from the river Jordan." Beautiful was the devotion^ 
sweet the spirit of Christian zeal and humility, which 
reverentially sought the sacred river wherein Christ was 
christened, sanctifying '^ water to the mystical washing 
away of sin." The feelings are touched, the imagina- 
tion kindled by the act. Our thoughts are carried to 
that solemn stream, and in reverential meditation we 
ponder upon that awful Baptism, which tremblingly 
miitated by mortal flesh, is to cleanse it of the foulness 
of pride, of vanity, of the lust of riches and power. 
Ana then we hear the Archbishop of Canterbury 
speak unto the godfathers and godmothers in this 
wise : — 

** Dost tbou, in the name of this child, renounce the devil and 
his works, the vain pomp and glory qf the world, with all co- 
vetous desires of the same, and the canial desires of the flesh, so 
that thou wilt not follow, nor be led by them ? 

'' Antwer. — I renounce them all.'' 

And then, after due prayer, the baby Princess is 
handed to the Archbishop. The Court writer says 
exultingly : — 

'* The dress of her Royal Highness the Infsnt Princess was a 
robe qf Honiton lace over white eilk, made at Spitalfields, and 
cap to correspond. The whole dress of British manufacture." 

And thus, by her royal sponsors, does she in Honiton 
lace and white silk renounce the vain pomp and glory 
of the world ; her Queen mother wearing — 

** Her magnificent diamond diadem, with diamond necklace 
and ear-rings, Ibrighter than the waters of Jordan,"] and the 
riband, star, and armlet of the most noble Order of the Garter." 

And again : — 

*' His Royal Highness Prince Albert wore hie uniform as Field 
Marshal, with the eollare and etare of the most noble Order of 
the Garter, of the most ancient Order of the Thistle, and of the 
most honourable military Order of the Bath." 

We have looked into the Testament, but cannot find 
that swords were worn on the banks of Jordan ; nei- 
ther ^ 



"We should have passed this ceremony without a 
thought ; have looked upon its worldly pomp and glory 
as merely a part of palace life : but 'Hhe water of 
Jordan" did somehow awaken the spirit of compa- 
rison ; and John the Baptist, and the drops of the 
sacred river, would not harmonize with the crowd and 
gUtter of the court. The coat of camel's hair carried it 
from the imiforms of field marshals : the Jordan out- 
shone even the magnificent diamond diadem, with the 
diamond necklace and ear-rings of the royal mother. 
Pity, we thought, but the same devotion which made a 
pilgrimage to the waters of Jordan, did not imitate the 
simplicity of the divine rite therein first solemnized. 
For, thinking of "the gold communion plate,'' and the 
** deep gold lace," we almost beheve that the baptismal 
water is not of Jordan, but of Pactolus. 



" The altar of the chapel decorated with some very fine speci- 
mens of gold communion plate, and covered vrith crimson velvet, 
richly trimmed, and ornamented with deep gold lace." 



"Low People." — ^At the late trial, whereby the 
editor of The Satirist sought compensation from the 
Duke of Brunswick and his solicitor, for an alleged 
conspiracy to deprive the town of a great Shaksperian 
actor, the Earl of Belfast was a most instructive wit- 
ness. He said : — 

** I think the editor of the Satiriet might appear as an actor, 
whatever hie character might be, if he were a very good actor. 
I think he would attract the pubhc. I cannot answer any ques- 
tion about the propriety of permitting such a person to perform 
before the Queen. There would be no probability of such a 
thing happening. In niy judgment the plaintiff, as representing 
a dramatic character, might appear on the stage, but lehouUl 
not choose him to play brfore the Queen" 

It would be wrong, says the Earl of Belfast, in his 
discriminating loyalty, for a man of noisome reputation 
to play before the Queen ; but not wrong to play before 
thousands of other chaste, high-minded women, at all 
below the dignity of Majesty. Female modesty and 
female worth are as nothing out of a diadem. How- 
ever, the Earl, with sweet ingenuousness, on cross-exami- 
ation, says : — "I am not a very strict or severe judge of 
ethics ;" though with this indulgent laxity of opinion^ 
he verily beUeves that "there are persons on the stage 
of the Italian Opera, who are not fit to go into respect- 
able society;" tnat is, we presume, upon the Marquis's 
own showmg, that they are not fit to play before the 
Queen; and yet, we think we have heard flving reports 
of Her Maiest/s casual visits to the Italian Theatre. 
Turn we, however, to another witness : to Timothy 
Crikley. He says: — 

**I am anything, that is, anything that'e honeet, I know 
well a person named Banks. He is called ' Stunning Joe,' and 
lives where I do, in Puckridge Street, St. Giles's. We are all low 
people there. There tt no nobs at lives there. Mr. Banks asked 
me if I would like to go to the theatre ? I said I should. I 
went to the theatre on Monday, the 13th of February. I was in 
the first row of the gallery when the gentleman in black came on. 
/ sat and hollored at well at another. If I had not hollored I 
thould not have heard anything, and to I thought I might at well 
hollor. After the play I went back to Banks's, and he gave me 
something to drink." 

To our mind, the straightforward Timothy Crikley 
makes the Earl of Belfast show "like a gilt twopence. 
Timothy is the true gentleman, for he is anything that 
is honest. "We are all low people" in Puckridge 
Street, says Timothy; "there is no nobs as Hves 
there." Now, when we compare the notions of the 
Earl of Belfast — of the Earl, "not a very strict or 
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severe judge of ethics/' — ^with the fine St. Giles's can- 
doui>— of the man who is " anything that's honest/' 
we do think that there are really lower people in 
London, than the dwellers in Puckridge-street ; are 
nearly convinced that the "nobs" who truly grace the 
world by their fine sense of moral right, do not always 
vegetate westward of St. James's. Timothy Crikley 
has the spirit of a gentleman, and the Earl of Belfast 
has — ^an earldom. 



FUench "Olives." — In the French paper, La 
Patrie, there is an indignant denunciation of the atro- 
cities carried on in A&ica, in the name of glory. A 
late conquest is thus minutely described : — 

** From the expedition igainst Collo, from the 5th of April to 
the 15th of May, 1843, we have deduced the following advan- 
tages : — Nine or ten tribes who were not openly hostile, and who 
only refused to pay a contribution, are *said to be subdued.' 
Contributions to the amount of 22,500f. received. Losses : 4 
officers killed, 11 wounded; 47 subalterns and privates killed; 
210 wounded. One lieutenant and nine toldiere roatted alive 
by the Kabylee, and from 400 to 500 sick in consequence of fa- 
tigne; 83,000f. extraordinary expenses ; /rom 2,000 to 3,000 
feet qfjkll grown olive treee have been cut down ; more than 
50 villagee burnt" 

This is the true brief style of glory. Indeed, its 
whole philosophy may, nine times out of ten, be 
summea up in a few syllables. Its vocabulary is very 
limited. Robbery, bloodshed, fire, anguish, violation, 
murder. These six words contain the meaning of 
hundreds of folios written upon war. The Christian 
and the philosopher take the term glory, and reduce 
it into these elements. How beautinil is this contest 
in the eyes of Young France! What a savoury smell in 
the nostrils of war, the roasting bodies of one lieute- 
nant and nine soldiers — ^roasted with laurel sauce ! 
What true glory to die upon a spit ! For the heroic 
cutting down of the slow-growing olive, that is in the 
true spirit of French valour. Nothing so hateful to 
the pdate of truculent Toung France, as the olive : 
hence, it chews it with disgust, seeking every oppor- 
tunity to spit it out in the faces of its neighbours. 



Charity Rewarded. — ^The alacrity, the joyoiis- 
ness, with which the House of Commons parts with 
money is, in these times of imputed selfishness, plea- 
sant to think upon. With what readiness honourable 
members open their hearts and their countr|r's pockets. 
Sir Robert Peel, when he intimated to Parhament that 
the Princess Augusta reauired ^3,000 a-year for pin- 
money, deHvered the glad intelligence with the air of a 
man who knew he was about to make a crowd of 
people happy. The Duke of Wellington showed the 
same sense of conferring an obligation in the House 
of Lords. And then how many, and how pleasant, 
were the motives upon which various members voted 
the dowry ! One member, because the Princess Augusta 



was the grand-daughter of the '' great aud good King 
George the Third r' (Alas! shafi we never be quit 
of the expense of that man's greatness and goodness ? 
Had he been even stubborn, narrow-minded, and 
resentful, he could not have cost us more.) Well, 
the IPrincess Augusta is lucky in her grandfather. 
Another senator. Colonel Wood (of Brecon), would 
vote for the grant — 

** Looking at it as he did as being the means of a grateful 
return to his Royal Highness for the way in which that illus- 
trious personage was always to be found presiding over and 
aiding the charities of this country." 

Three thousand a-year is certainly a very grateful 
return for the punctuality with which the Duke of 
Cambridge attends charity dinners. Who shall hence- 
forth say, that charity is not a capital investment ? 
And if the Duke's charity does begin at home, how 
often may she be seen taking her soup at the London 
Tavern ! We should not mind a Duke being paid for 
eating a multiplicity of dinners, if the money came not 
from those who could get no dinners at all. Charity 
has always been painted as a virgin in white robes, 
with auburn hair, and heaven-directed azure eyes. 
In future Charity must take the other sex, and be 
limned with napkin under the arm, a tavern-waiter. 
Or, improving upon Hope, she may appear associated 
with the Crown and Anchor. 

The Examiner has calculated that the ^3,000 
a-year to be paid to the Princess Augusta is just one 
tmrtieth part of the impost laid upon the exportation 
of coals; an impost that has thrown many nundreds 
out of employment, dooming them to starvation. 
Thus, if we were blessed with only thirty marriages of 
Princesses, they would be eaual to the whole of the 
tax. We would have this tact remembered ; it may 
be productive of a certain pensive enjoyment, when 
brooding over a winter fire. For instance, our fancy 
may shape in the glowing mass, all the pomp and 
glorv of the Court of Mecklenbiirgh-Strelitz ; , its 
castles, its palaces, and parks ; and then with a thought 
picture to us the cellars of Manchester and the hovels 
of Paisley. 

We have never seen the banker's cheques of the 
Duke of Cambridge paid to the many societies, whose 
dinner tables he adorns; indeed, there is a report that 
such documents have all the vaJue of extreme rarity ; 
that, indeed, numerical figures do not always turn out 
monetary facts: Be this as it may, as an equitable 
man, the Duke will hereafter give to charity what he 
has made by it, namely, ^3,000 per annum. He 
surely would not wish to make a profit of the virtue. 

It is said that the Duke is immensely rich ; — ^ia fuUr 
capable of leaving a great fortune to his daughter. W^ 
cannot beUeve this^it is impossible. For, in the 
present condition of the countiy, would his Royal 
Richness have sought to add to its burdens? Would 
it have been the act of a patriot — ^nay,' of a gentle* 
man? 
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The Book of the Indians ; or. Biography and 
matory of the Indian* of North America, from its 
first Discovery, to the year 1841. By Samuel G. 
I)rakb. Eighth Edition. Boston. Antiquarian 
Bookstore. 

We know not that we ever rose from the perusal of a 
work, impressed with deeper thankfulness to its author. 
If 1^. Drake be one tithe the noble fellow we imagine 
him, we are satisfied that to a man of his high purpose, 
we could not say anything more gratifying. To an 
author quickened witn the true inspiration, this is the 
highest reward. If, as we verily believe, Mr. Drake 
wrote his book to elevate us and others, rather than 
himself; then in the above confession he has his re- 

. eompense. The pen is senendly now-a-days but a 
miloer form of the swora— a new means for man to 
assert his superiority. Most people take to the quill 
from a "vulgiur desire for display \ a low pedantry of 
intellect. They write to publish their wisdom, not 
to add to our«. An author gives a book to the world 
with the same sordid motive as a merchant does a 
dinner to his friends — ^not because they want it — ^but 
simply to show what he is worth. The one exhibits his 
wit, tne other his plate — the reader and the guest are 
considered by both parties alike, as the stilts to their 

• pettyambition. The host advertises the titles of the most 
illustrious of his visitors — the author the opinions of 
the most favourable of his critics. Admiration is 
the one thing needed — ^and gaining this, hark ! how 
the silly creatures crow on the small eminence of 
their own vanity. Most consoling then is it in this 
miserable state of things, to find a man hke Mr. Drake, 
writing from the better principles of his nature. Every 
page of his work assures us of the nobility of his pur- 
pose. Here we detect no vulgar pride at superior 
possessions; nor an equally vulgar striving after admi- 
ration, by the ostentation of them. ML is loving 
kindness and sympathy ; sympathy warm from the 
heart, and true, and beautiful as a child's laughter. 
Fired with the wrongs of the North American Indians, 
and commiserating Keenly with their sufferings, the 
one object of the historian and biographer, is to awaken 
the same feeUngs in less generous natures, so as to 
protect them from further agressions. Praise to such 
a man for such a work, is simply the wages of bene- 
Tolence— but benevolence works not for wages ; it does 
its good for the mere sake of the sood ; from its* own 
instinctive pity for the suffering; and when the applause 

. comes — so utterly unconscious is it of all merit — so 
for distant from its thoughts was every idea of appro- 
4)ation at the time of the act, that it colours as if 

> detected in a weakness, and '/blushes" as it has been 

. -truly said, " to find it fame." We fancy we can see 
the blood leap into the cheeks and ears of Mr. Drake, 
when he is roused to a sense of his worth. To him 
we gladly confess ourselves debtors to a large amount. 
He has revived in us hopes which had become faint in 
the conflict with the world. He has given us new 
principles of action — confirming us where we formerly 
wavered, and inspiring us with an energy to which, 
till now, we were strangers. His book is a thing to 
make a man's whole life nappy ; we are sensible of the 
boon, and love the donor. 



It is a part of our religion that, next to faith in 
God, is a faith in man ; — indeed so intimately connected 
do they appear to us, that we cannot conceive the one 
existing without the other. If we love the image, 
must we not venerate the Archetype?— or, revering the 
Great Original, yet, can we do otherwise than esteem 
the portrait ? — ^and crusted as we now see the picture, 
with all the sordidness of trade, how difficult to de- 
tect the likeness — ^how hard to convince ourselves 
that amid so much to loathe there can exist the 
smallest quality to love — how tiying to beUeve, that, 
rotting beneath all this devilish fifth, we may still 
discover the germs of a God ! He then who labours 
to strengthen our faith in so difficult, and yet so 
ennobling a creed, labours in the best of all causes : 
and it is because we feel that Mr. Drake, in his work 
on the North American Indians, has done thu, Uiat we 
speak thus enthusiastically of the man and the book- 
He has taught us the divinity of human nature in its 
most primitive state, and we are most thankful for 
the lesson. Not that we would lead our reader by 
this to suppose, that he paints the untutored natives 
of North America as the fortunate inheritors of every 
virtue. Far from it ; the savages he sketches are sa- 
vages still ; creatures whose feelings are yet unre- 
strained bylaw; keenly susceptible of wrong, but equally 
alive to good ; quick to hate, but as sudden to love ; 
powerful in revenge, and yet not less potent in 
gratitude. This we feel to be the true oarbarian, 
as he is called — the elemental man. Whether we, in 
our present state, are morally a virtue the better, we 
have neither time nor inclination to inquire. True, 
we are superior in intellect, — and, consequently, su- 
perior in hypocrisy and cunning. Civilization may 
have made us something more than savages — but 
then we doubt whether it has not also made us some- 
thing less. It may have checked our e\il passions, 
but has it educed our good ones? Have they lost 
nothing in the exchange from a state of Nature to one 
of Artf It is /car, we fancy, that has made us more 
gentle, and not love. Are we yet truly tame? We are 
afraid Mr. Drake's account of our intercourse with 
the Red Indians would give it against us any unpre- 
judiced mind. However, the reader shall have an 
opportunity of judging for himself. Let him cast his 
eye over the following extracts, and then inquire of 
his own heart, which he prefers — Red or White. The 
civilized man or the savage. 

An Indian Chief's Consideration roa his Subjects. 
— " At thU time the English becaiQe more sensible of the real 
virtues of Massasoit than ever before. His great anxiety tn 
the welftre of his people was manifested by his denring Mr. 
Winslow, [the doctor who had previously cured himj or, as Win- 
slow himself expresses it, * Vk caused me to so from one to 
another, [in his village,] requesting me to wash their mouths 
also, [many of his people being sick at that time,] and give to 
each of them some of the same I gave him, saying they were good 
folk.'" 

Indian Joke. — '' A white man, meeting an Indian, accosted 
him as brother. The red man, vdth a great expression of mean- 
ing in his countenance, inquired how they came to be brothers. 
The white man replied, * O, by way of Adam, I suppose.' The In- 
dian added, * Me thank him Great Spirit we no nearer brothers.' " 

Indian Rebuke. — '' Ninigret was opposed to Christianity ; 
not perhaps so much from a disbelief of it, as from a dislike of 
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ttM prMtlets of thoM who proliBtted it. Wlien Mr. Mtyhew 
dMind Ninigret to allow him to preach to his people, the saga. 
cioos chief * bid him go and make the English good first, and 
cldd Mr. Mavhew for hindering him from his business and la* 
bonr/" 

Death Speech of as Abibrican Chief. — ""When it was 
annonnced to Nanuntenoo that he must be put to death, he was 
not in the least daunted, and all he is reported to have said is 
this :—' I like it well ; I shall die before my heart is soft, or have 
said any thing nnworthy of myself. ' With Kannntenoo, fell into 
the hands of the English forty-three others.'' 

Inoiam HoaFiTALnr.^-" In their wanderings, Captain Amidas 
and seven others visited the island of Roanoake, where they found 
the famOy of Granganemeo living in peat comfort and plenty, in 
a Uttle town of nine houses. The chief was not at home, ' but 
his wife entertained them with wonderful courtesy and kindness. 
She made some of her people draw their boat up, to prevent its 
being injured by the beating of the surge ; some she ordered to 
bring them ashore on their backs, and others to carry theu* oars 
to the house, for fear of being stolen. When they came into the 
house, she took off their clothes and stockings, and washed 
them, as likewise their feet in warm water. When their dinner 
was ready, they were conducted into an inner room, (for there 
were five in the house, divided by mats,) where they found 
hominy, boiled venison, and roasted fish ; and, as a dessert, me- 
lons, boiled roots, and fruits of various sorts. While they were 
at meat, two or three of her men came in with their bows and 
vrowi, which made the English take to their arms. But she, 
perceiving their distrust, ordered their hows and arrows to be 
broken, and themselves to be beaten out of the gate. In the 
evening, the English returned to their boat ; and putting a little 
off from shore, lay at anchor ; at which she was much concerned, 
and brought their supper, half boiled, pots and aU to the shore ; 
and, seeing their jealousy, she ordered several men, and thirty 
women, to sit aU night upon the shore, as a guard ; and sent five 
mats to cover them from the weather.' Well hath the poet de- 
manded, * Call ye them savage? ' If the wife of Granganemeo was 
savage, in the common acceptation of the term, where shall we 
look for civilization ?" 

Heroism of Pocahontas.— " Being now satisfied, having 
gone through all the mancenvres and pranks with their prisoner. 
Captain Smith, they could think of, the Indians proceeded to 
Powhatan. * Here more than 200 of those grim courtiers stood 
wondering at him, as he had been a monster, till Powhatan and 
his trayne had put themselves in*their greatest braveries.' He 
was seated before a fire, upon a seat like a bedstead, having on a 
robe of raccoon skins, * and all the tayles hanging by.' On each 
side of him sat a young woman { and upon each side of the house 
two rows of men, and with as many women behind them. These 
last had their heads and shoulders painted red— some of whose 
heads were adorned with white down: and about their necks 
white beads. On Smith's being brought into the presence of 
Powhatan, all present joined in a sreat shout. * The queen of 
Apamatuck was appointed to bring him water to wash his hands, 
and another brought him a bunch of feathers, instead of a towel, 
to dry them.' Then, having feasted him again, * after their best 
barbarous manner they could, a long consultation was held, but 
the conclusion was, two great stones were brought before Pow- 
hatan ; then as many as could lay hands on him dragged him to 
them and thereon laid his head, and being ready, with then- 
clubs, to beat out his brains, Pocahontas, the king's dearest 
daughter, when, no entreaty could prevail, got his head in her 
armes, and laid her own upon his, to save him from death." 

Noble Conduct of an American Chief to his Prisoners. 
-^** At one place, a monster entertained a party of Indians, and 
treated them kindly, while, at the sa me time, he caused a gang of 
his kindred mffians to lie in ambush where they were to pass, and, 
when they arrived, barbarously shot them down to a man I The 
news was forthwith carried to the Cherokee nation, and the effect 
of it upon the minds of the warriors, was like that of electricity. 
They seized their tomahawks and war clubs, and, but for the 
wisdom of Attakullakulla, would have murdered several English- 
men, then in their country upon some matters respecting a treaty. 
As AttakullakulU was a chief sachem, he was among the first 
apprized of the murders, and the design of vengeance. He 
therefore goes immediately to them, and informed them of their 
danger, and assisted them to soento themselves ; tiion, without 
loat el tiao, he ass emh tod his wafiim, and nads a spoech to 
them, in which he invei|^, with .grvt hiMeniaai» agaiast the 



mnrderoQiEiiglishfiiid urged immediate iMragaioBlilMa I <a&4 
never (said he) shall the hatchet be buried, until the blood of our 
countrymen be atoned for. Let us not (he continued) violato 
our faith, or the laws of hospitality, by imbruin(|[ our hands in 
the blood of those who are now in our power. They came to 
us in the confidence of friendship, with belts of wampum, to 
cement a perpetual alliance with us. Let us carry them back 
to their own settlements ; conduct them safely within their con* 
fines, and then take up the hatchet, and endeavour to exterminate 
the whole race of them.' This counsel was adopted." 

Friendship in Sil^vee.'' — Sil6uee was a Cherokee chiefy 
and was introduced by Mr. Jefferson, to illustrato the observation 
in his Notes on Virginia, that the Indian ' is affectionate to his 
children, carefiil of them, and indulgent in the extreme ; that hit 
affections comprehend his other connections, weakening, as 
with us, from circle to circle, as they recede from >he centre i 
that his friendships are strong and fisithful to the uttermoat 
extremity.' * A remarkable instance of this appeared in the caso 
of the late Col. Byrd, who was sent to the Cherokee nation to 
transact some business with them* It happened that some of 
our disorderly people had just killed one or two of that nation, 
It was therefore proposed, in the council of the Cherokees, that 
Col. Byrd should be put to death, in revenge for the lou of their 
countrymen. Among them was a chief called Silikuee, who, en 
some former occasion, had contracted an acquaintance and friend- 
ship with Col. Byrd. He came to him every night in his tent, 
and told him not to be afraid, they should not kill him. After 
many days' deliberation, however, the determination was, eon* 
trary to Sil6uee's expectation, that Byrd should be put to death, 
and some warriors were despatched as executioners. Sil^ueo 
attended them ; and when they entered the tent, he threw him- 
self between them and Byrd, and said to the warriors, ' This roan 
is my friend : before you get at him you must kill me ! ' On 
which they returned, and the council respected the prineiple so 
much, as to recede from their determination.' " 

Indian Shrewdness. — *' In the case pf the boundary already 
mentioned, the surveyors met with frequent difliculties from the 
various tribes of Indians, some of whom were influenced by the 
Spanish governor, Folch, of Louisiana* Mad-dog appeared their 
friend, and undeceived them respecting the governor's pretensions. 
A conference was to be held about the 4th of May, between the 
Indians, Governor Folch, and the American commissioners. The 
place of meeting was to be upon Coenecuh river, near the southern 
estuary of the bay of Pensacola. When the Americans arrived 
there. Mad-dog met them, and informed Colonel Hawkins, the 
Indian agent, that two Indians had just gone to the Tallesseef 
with bad talks from the governor. The colonel told him it could 
not be possible. Shortly after. Mad-dog asked Colonel Hawkins 
and Mr. Ellicott, the commissioner,if they supposed that Governor 
Folch would attend at the treaty ; they said, * Most assuredly.' 
' No,' returned Mad-dog, <he will not attend, he knows what I 
shall say to him about his crooked talks. His tongue is forked, 
and, as you are here, he will be ashamed to show it. If he 
stands to what he has told us, you will be offended, and if he 
tells us that the line ought to be marked, he will contradict 
himself: but he will do neither; he will not come.' It turned 
out as Mad-dog declared. When it was found that the governor 
would not attend, the chief went to Colonel Hawkins and Mr. 
Ellicott, and, by way of pleasantry, said, ' Well, the governor has 
not come. I told you so. A man with two tongues can onl^ 
speak to one at a time.' This observation has reference to the 
governor's duplicity, in holding out to the Indians his determina* 
tion not to suffer a survey of the boundary, while, at the same 
time, he pretended to the Americans that he would facilitate it." 

Indian Speech aoainst Drink. — " ' Fathers, Brethren and 
Countrymen. — We are met to deliberate. Upon what .'—Upon 
no less a' subject, than whether we shall or shall not be a people * ' 
' I do not stand up, countrymen ! to propose the plans of war, 
or to direct the sage experience of this assembly in the regula* 
tion of our alliances : your wisdom renders this unnecessary for 
me.'—* The traitor, or rather the tyrant, I arraign before you, 
Creeks ! is no native of our soil ; but rather a lurking miscreant 
— an emissary of the evil principle of darkness. 'Tis that per- 
nicious liquid, which our pretended white friends artfully intro* 
duced, and so plentifully pour in among us I' — 'O, ye Creeks! 
when I thunder in your ears this denunciation; that if this cup 
of potion fontinues to mle among us, with sway so intemperate, 
ye will eetso to be a nation ! Ye will have neither heads to 
dhrect, nor hands to protect you. While this diabolical juifit 
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undermines til tbe powers of your bodies and minds, with inof- 
fensive zeal the warrior's enfeebled arm will draw the bow, or 
launch the spear in the day of battle. In the day of council, 
when national safety stands suspended on the lips of the hoary 
sachem, he will shake his head with uncollected spirits, and 
drivel the babblings of a second childhood.' " 



AUSTRIA. 



BY T. G. KOHL. 



This rolume comprises the first part of the projected 
book, and the ninth of The Foreign Library^ an admi- 
rable and cheap printed collection of contemporary 
foreign Hterature, translated with great spirit, and 
produced with that care and neatness which charac- 
terize the pubUcations of Messrs. Chapman and 
HaU. 

Mr. Kohl's original work is spread into five volumes, 
and is entitled **A Hundred Days in Austria,'* In 
the original book, however, there is a tedious minute- 
ness, which, though perfectly characteristic of the 
German mind, would be especially wearisome and 
repulsive to the English reader. The translator, fully 
ahve to this, has condensed five volumes into what 
will make one compact tome ; and having very happily 
cauffht the spirit of the original, eschews ^'the out- 
ward limbs and flourishes thereof." 

Mr. Kohl is a very hvely traveller ; and though not 
so profoundly philosophic as we think he believes 
himself to be, he is an amusing, nay, an instructive 
writer. His book is fiill of admirable scenes, painted 
with a fine feeling of the picturesque. He shows us 
the very heart of Vienna, and then away into Bohe- 
mia and Hungary, painting in rapid succession, the 
aristocracv of the capital of Austria, and the Magyars 
and vassal herdsmen and pig-drivers of the magnificent 
Prince Esterhazy. We have selected a few passages, 
more for their brevity than for any marked supe- 
riority over the general staple of the book, which we 
can honestly recommend to the shelves of our readers. 

PRINCE ESTERHAZrS PEASANT SUBJECTS. 

" The herdsmen were two Magyars, in wide trowscrs, short 
jackets, and broad-brimmed hats, with long black hair, sharply 
cut features, and sparkling eyes. Most of the German Tillages, 
on the Nieusiedler lake, employ these men as herdsmen. We 
accompanied some of them to their dwellings in the marsh. 
These were huts of a conical shape, built of reeds, with the floors 
also covered with reeds and straw. In the midst were some 
planks nailed together, and covered with hard beaten clay, which 
served for a hearth. Round this were laid straw beds, with pil- 
lows made of blocks of wood covered with sheepskins. The in- 
habitants of these huts cannot even turn in their beds without 
feeling the ground shake under them, yet they occupy them all 
through the winter, and have a perfectly healthy appearance. 
Their principal nourishment consists of small pieces of beef, 
rubbed with onions and pepper and roasted ; but the pepper — a 
Hungarian sort called ' Paprika* — is used in enormous quanti- 
ties. I swallowed a piece of the meat, and it felt as if I had 
eaten a burning coal. To this piquant dish they drink the muddy 
marsh water. When they wish to drink they lie down on their 
stomachs, and draw the water up by means of a reed. One of 
them showed m^ exactly how the operation was performed. He 
cut a reed, placed it upright, and then stuck it about an cU down 
into the ground. He then sucked up the water and spit it out, 
as the first which came was thick, brown, and dirty. The more 
he sucked the clearer it became, tiU, at length, finding it drink 
able, he drew out the reed, and wrapped a piece of rag round this 
lower end to serve as a filter. He then plunged it again into 
the hole and called on me to drink, saying it was delicious. I 



found one of these reeds sticking in the ground before every bed^ 
and I was told that in the morning when they get up, the first 
thing they do is to take a drink. On stooping to take a draught 
of this cool beverage I chanced to take hold rather carelessly of 
the reed, and they begged me to mind what I was about, as I 
might easily trouble the water beneath. 

" In the whole extent of the Hansag, there are very few people 
who can read — ^read books I mean — ^but they can all read, with 
great readiness, in the physiognomies of their companions the 
oxen, and they can also read in the heavens the signs of the 
coming weather. It is not possible that the nomadic ancestors 
of these people, can have led a simpler and rougher life than 
their descendants do, and, perhaps, in all Europe, one could 
hardly find within the same space a more striking contrast than 
that of these pastoral regions, and of the luxurious capital, which, 
with a railroad, might be reached in two hours." 



"THE PEOPLE'S MUSIC-BOOK." 

As we have taxes and corn-laws for the million, we 
have, very properly, music to cheer their hearts, if pos- 
sible, under their biurthens. This work is under the 
superintendence of Mr. Turle, organist of Westminster 
Abbey, and Mr. Edward Taylor, Gresham Professor ; 
it is elegantly produced, and affords abundant harmony, 
at one ahiUing. Indeed, Uke the birds of the air, it 
gives music almost for nothing. 




TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



The *^ blemish" justly complained of by many correspondents 
is solely attributable to the printer of the last number. On 
the conclusion of the present yolume, the page in our last, 
backed with advertisements, will be reprinted. 

" 0."—" J. S., of Edinburgh."— We acknowledge the favours 
of our correspondents, of whose powers we have a very 
good opinion. The poems, however, are not sufilciently 
wrought out for the printer. 

' E. S." — We regret that the article is upon a subject which has 
been so frequently, and (of late) so ably discussed. Hence, 
we are unwillingly compelled to decline it. 

A communication has been lying this past month with the pub- 
lisher for ** Ephraiic Dullwitz." 

The portion of the story forwarded by ''An Acquaintance" has 
so much interested us that we should like to see the conclusion, 
so that the tale might appear complete ; for we are no admirers 
of the " to be continued." 

We shall avail ourselves of the favour of " F." 

'* K."— When correspondents £sil to give their address, we have 
no other alternative for communicating with them, save through 
our. publisher, who has many papers left with hhn, wMcfa, for 
obvious reasons, we do not particularize. 
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Wb Jiave yet no tnitKfn! map of EnfrlaniL 
No offence to the publishers ; but tlie verity 
must be uttered. We have pored and pon- 
dered, and gone to our sheets with weak, wink- 
ing eyes, having vainly searched, we cannot trust 
ourselves to say how many hundred maps of our 
beloved land, for the exact whereabout of Clover- 
nook. We cannot find it. More, we doubt — so 
imperflBct are all the maps — if any man can drop 
his finger on the spot, can point to the blessed 
locality of that most blissful village. He could 
as easily show to us the hundred of Utopia; 
the glittering weathercocks of the New Atalantis. 
And shall we be more communicative than the 
publishers ! No ; the secret shall be buried with 
us ; we will hug it under our shroud. We have 
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heard of shrewd, aliort-speeched men 
who were the living caskets of some 
healing jewel; some restorative recipe 
to draw the burning fangs from gout; some 
anodyne to touch away sciatica mto the lithe- 
someness of a kid ; and these men have died, 
and have, to their own satisfaction, at least, 
carried the secret into their coffins, as though the 
mystery would comfort them as they rotted. 
There have been such men, and the black, be- 
grimed father of all uncharitableness sits cross- 
legged upon their tombstones, and sniggers over 

^l^vertheless, we wiU not teU to the careless 
and irreverent world— a world noisy with the rmg- 
ing of shillings— the whereabout of Clovemook. 
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We might, would we condescend, give an all- 
suflBcient reason for our closeness : we will do jio 
such thing. No : the village is our own — conse- 
crated to our own delicious leisure, when time 
runs by like a summer brook, smiling and sweetly 
murmuring as it runs. We have the most potent 
ri^ht of freehold in the jsoil ; nay, it is our lord- 
ship. We have there droits du seigneur ; and in 
the very despotism of our ownership might, if we 
would, turn oaks into gibbets. Let this know- 
ledge suffice to the reader ; for we will not vouch- 
safe to him another pippin's worth. 

Thus much, however, we will say of the history 
of Clovemook. There is about it a very proper 
mist and haziness; it twinkles far, far away 
through the darkness of time, like a taper through 
a mimiight casement. The spirit of fable that 
dallies with the vexed heart of man, and incai^ 
nates his dreams in living presences — for mightiest 
of the mighty is oft the muscle of fiction — fable 
says that Clovemook was the work of some sprite 
of Fancy, that in an idle and extravagant mood, 
made it a choice country seat; a green and 
flowery place, peopled with happy faces. And it 
was created, says fable, after this fashion. 

The sprite took certain pieces of old, fine tinedi 
which were torn and torn, and reduced to ft very 
pulp, and then made into a substance, thin and 
spotless. And then the sprite flew away to dis* 
tant woods, and gathered certain things, from 
which was expressed a liquid of darkest dye. And 
then, after the old, time-honoured way, a living 
thing was sacrificed ; a bird, much praised by men 
at Michaelmas, fell with bleeding throat ; and the 
sprite, plucking a feather from^ the poor dead 
thing, waved and waved it, and the villwe of 
Clovemook grew and grew — and cottages, silently 
as trees, rose from the earth; and men and 
women came there by ones and twos; and in 
good time smoke rose from chimneys, and cradles 
were rocked. And this, so saith fable, was the 
beginning of Clovemook. 

Although we will not let the rabble of the 
world know the whereabout of our village — and 
by the rabble, be it understood, we do not mean 
the wretches who are guilty of daily hunger, and 
are condemned in the court of poverty of the 
high misdemeanour of patches and rags, — but we 
mean the mere money-changers, the folks who 
carry their sullen souls in the comers of their 
pockets, and think the site of Eden is covered 
with the Mint ; although we will not have Clover- 
nook startled from its sweet, dreamy serenity — 
and we have sometimes known the very weasels in 
mid-day, to dose there, given up to the delicious 
influence of the place — ^by the chariot wheels of 
that stony-hearted old dowager. Lady Mammon, 
with her false locks and ruddled cheeks, — ^we 
invite all others to our little village ; where they 
may loll in the sun or shade as suits them ; lie 
along on the green tufty sward, and kick their 
heels at fortune ; where they may jig an evening 



dance in the meadows, and after retire to the inn 
— ^the one inn of Clovemook — glorified under the 
sign of "Gratis!" 

Match us that sign if you can. What are your 
Geoiges and Dragons, your Kings^ Heads, and 
Queens' Arms; your Lions, Red, White and 
Black — your Mermaids and your Dolphins, to that 
large, embracing benevolence — Gratis ? Doth not 
the word seem to throw its arms about you with 
a hugging welcome ? Gratis ! it is the voice of 
nature, speaking from the fulness of her large 
heart. The word is written all over the blue 
heaven. The health-giving air whispers it about 
us. It rides the sunbeam — (save when states- 
man puts a window-pane twixt us and it). The 
lark trills it high up in its skyey dome ; the little 
way-side flower breathes gratis from its pinky 
mouth ; the bright brook murmurs it ; it is writ- 
ten in the harvest moon. Look and move where 
we will, delights — ^all "gratis," all breathing and 
beaming beauty, are wbout us — and yet how 
rately do we seize the happiness, because, forsooth, 
it tt a joy gratis \ 

But let us back to Clovemook. We offer it as 
a country tarrying-place for all who will accept 
its hospitality. We will show every green lane 
about it; ei^en clump of trees — every bit of 
woodland, mead and dell. The villagers, too, 
may be found, upon acquaintance, not altogether 
boon. There are some strange folk among them. 
Men who have wrestled in the world, and have 
had their victories and their tripping&-up ; and 
now they have nothing to do but keep their little 
bits of garden-ground pranked with the earliest 
flowers; their only enemies, weeds, slugs and 
snails. Odd people, we say it, are amongst them. 
Men, whose minds have been strangely carved 
and fashioned by the world; cut like strange 
fancies in walnut-tree; but though curious and 
grotesque, the minds are sound, with not a worm- 
hole in them. And these men meet in summer 
under the broad mulberry-tree before the "Gratis," 
and tell their stories — thoughts, humours; yea, 
their dreams. They have nothing to do but to 
consider that curious bit of clock-work, the mind, 
within them ; and droll it sometimes is, to mark 
how they will try to take it to pieces, and then 
again to adjust Wm little wheels, its springs, Mid 
levers. 

Some of these worthy folk may, in good time, 
be made known to our readers. But our first 
business is to introduce to them a most wise, and 
withal jocund sage, dwelling about a mile and 
three quarters from Clovemook, and known to 
the villagers as the Hermit of Bellyfulle. It 
was a happy chance that brought the anchorite 
and ourselves together. Thus it happened. 

An autumn day had died gloriously in the 
west ; darkness came rapidly upon us, and to be 
brief with our mishap, we had lost our way. We 

had travelled from , a market-town, and as 

our saddle-bags — for we were upon our choice 
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gilding — were, strangely enough, stuffed with 
the lawful golden coin of the realm, our fears 
rose with our sense of property. Again and 
again we thought of our gold, and thinking, 
sweated. To our apprehension, the gelding s 
legs became as eight ; for though we saw no horse 
foUowing us, yet could we certainly distinguish 
the sound of eight hoofs. We kept up a sharp 
trot, and oddly enough, the gelding that half-an- 
hour before showed signs of weanness and dis- 
tress, trotted, trotted on as though fresh from a 
night's rest, com and beans. As we went on, 
everything seemed strangely changing about us. 
The sky ^t had been bkck as coal, broke into 
a mild, clear grey ; star by star came twinkling 
out ; the cold, autumn wind blew soft and warm ; 
our spirits became suddenly lightened, when our 
gelding<^it is a most sagacious beast — made a 
dead Halt. 

The creature stood fast, and we looked vainly 
about us. We saw nothing — heard nothing. 
The animal still stood as upon a pedestal. And 
now, it pricked its ears — ^and now, snuffed, snuffed 
the air. Then the truth, in truth's best sweet- 
ness, came upon us. We were close to a human 
dwelling-place; we were in the neighbourhood 
of some of the units of the latge family of man. 
Hope could not have deceived us : no, the truth 
was plain ; for we smelt a smell of bacon and 



^ow, the gelding had merely paused to awaken 
our attention to the toothsome fact. This opi- 
nion we carry, fast as a clenched nail, within us. 
For we merely took a deep inspiration, jerked 
our right knee against the saddle, and Bottom — 
for such is the beast's name — immediately under- 
stood that we had taken his meaning, and with 
mended step, went ambling on, as though his 
soul danced to the music of the frying-pan. A 
most rational beast is Bottom. 

StiU, we trotted on, down close, winding, mossy 
lanes — ^with odd, large, gnarled trees, throwing 
their arms across the narrow road, and some- 
times meeting and hugging one another, like 
Titan wrestlers. There was something strange 
in the trees; something, as we thought, half- 
human : now and then they looked like giants ; 
and now, we thought we saw the red goat-like 
noses of satyrs among the branches, with a quick 
jerking of their homed heads. Once or twice, 
thinking of our saddle-bags, we should have fainted 
from sheer cowardice; but as Bottom ambled 
onward, there was an increasing, a sustaining 
smell of bacon and eggs. 

At length, Bottom stopt in a sort of triangular 
nook. There was no outlet. We looked ; was 
it a glow-worm glimmering through that mass of 
green ? No : it was tallow, odorous, household 
tallow ; or if not, oil from leviathan. We 
dismounted, and groping our way, at length, 
through a wilderness of woodbine and ivy, found 
the door. We knocked. 



^^ Come in," cried a voice, loud as a trumpet. 
Melodious syllables ! Sweet accents of sweet 
hospitality. Harmonious to the traveller on the 
outside, glorifying to the man at the hearth. He 
has escaped somewhat of the smitings of this 
single-stick world, who, when he hears knuckles at 
his postern, can throw himself back in his chair 
like a king upon his. throne, and without a qualm 
of the heart, cry — " Come in." 

In darkness, we clawed about the door; at 
length we found the latch. In a moment we were 
at the hearthstone of the greatest animal in the 
scale of creation — ^an aninuJ, that cooks. 

*' And who are you ? " cried the master ©f the 
mansion. 

What a pert, every-day asking is this t What 
a query to answer ! Reader, aid you ever, for 
one moment, say to your ovm soul, — " Who are 
you V You know that you are a something, but 
what thing ? You know that there is some living 
power, some knack within you, that helps you 
through life ; that enables you to make a bargain 
with an eye to a good pennyworth; that even 
urges you to pick a wifb from a few millions ; 
that walks with you in your business walks, that 
broods with you at home over your ledger — but 
what is it I Did you ever try to bring it face to 
face with yourself? Did you ever mamuUy endea- 
vour to pluck, for a moment, this mystery from 
your blood, and look at it eye to eye — this You I 
It may be a terrible meeting; but sit in the 
magic circle of your own thoughts, and conjure 
the thing. It nuiy be devil — it may be angel. No. 
You will take the chance : you are not curious : 
you are content to jog on ; you know that you 
are you; but for the what you, whether per- 
fect as the angels, or scabbed like Lazarus, why 
should you seek to know ? Rather, dwell in the 
hopeful sweetness of your no-knowing. 

" And who are you ?" again asked the man we 
had elected for our host, ere we had time or thought 
to answer. 

" We are travellers, and have lost our way,'' 
said we. 

" Sit down and eat," said the master of the 
mansion. " And then, if the world has left you 
a light conscience, you can, if you will, sleep." 

" I'll first see to Bottom, and then have with 
you,'' said we ; for there was a ring of tmth and 
good-fellowship in the man's voice, that, as we 
felt, made us old acquaintances. We crossed the 
threshold, and taking saddle and bridle from 
Bottom, sent him to his supper of sweet grass. 
We then returned to our host. 

"And what brought you here!" he asked, 
offering the dish. - 

" Bacon and eggs,*' said we, helping ourselves 
to the glorious attributes bearing those names. 

The man paused, looked down upon us, 
scratched the nape of his neck, and walked to a 
comer of his habitation. He then returned with 
a blushing gammon, which he sliced with the 
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potent hand of a master. Smiling upon our ap- 
petite, he cracked a dozen or two more eggs, and 
flmig them singing into the pan. 

We would give a hundred guineas from the afore- 
said saddle-bags, we thought, if we could carry 
away with us a lively portrait of our host. We 
shall never forget him : he will to our mind al- 
ways be a stimng presence ; but how — how shall 
we ever fix him upon paper ? 

"You don*t eat,^ said our host, seeing our 
knife and fork for a moment idle, as we mused upon 
the difiiculty. " Eat, eat, if you*d be welcome to 
the Hermit of Bellyfulle." 

" Are you a hermit!" we asked, with a wondering 
look. 

" Have I not said it ! The Hermit of Bellyfulle, 
and this my Hermitage ; this the Cell of the Cork- 
screw," cried the anchorite; and he then turned to 
the pan, his eye melting on the frying eggs. 

The Hermit appeared between fifty and sixty 
— nearer sixty. He would have looked tall, but 
for his breadth of shoulder and bow of belly. 
His arms were short, thick and sinewy ; with a 
fist that might have throttled a wild boar or a 
sharp attorney. Altogether he was a massive 
lump of a man, hard and active. His face was 
big and round, with a rich, larder look about 
it. His wide, red cheeks were here and there 
jewelled with good living. As gems are said by 
some to be no more tlmn tf congelation of the 
rarest essences attracted and distilled from mo- 
ther earth, so were the living rubies burning in 
the cheeks of the Hermit, the hardened, incar- 
nated juices of the deer of the forest — the volatile 
spirits of the vine. The Hermit had no nose ; 
none, ladies, none. There was a little nob of 
flesh, like a small mushroom, dipt in wine, which 
made its unobtrusive way between the good man's 
cheeks, and through which he has been known to 
sneeze : but impudence itself could not call that 
piece of flesh a nose. The Hermit's mouth had 
all the capacity of large benevolence ; large and 
wide, like an old pocket. There seemed a heavy 
unctuousness about the lower lip ; a weight and 
drooping from very mellowness — ^like a ripe peach, 
cracking in the sun. His teeth — but that he had 
lost one, as we afterwards learned, in active service 
on a Strasburg ham — were regular as a line of 
infantry, and no less dangerous. His forehead 
was large : his black hair waning into grey, save 
that one lock which grew like the forelock of old 
Time, was raven stiff. His eyes were small, and 
80 deep in his head, no man ever saw the whites 
of them : there they were, like black beads sunk 
in scarlet flesh. Such is the poor, weak picture 
of the glorious living face : and then every bit of 
it shone, as though it had been smeared with 
sacrificial fat. The hermit's voice was deep 
and clear ; and he had a sweet, heart-warming 
chuckle, which came like wine gurgling from a 
flask. The very pope of hermits was the Hermit of 
BellyfuUe. 



This worthy anchorite wore no weed of grey — 
not he. He had a capacious gown of faded scar- 
let damask, worn — ^much worn: yet there were 
traces in it of past beauty ; goodly bunches of 
grapes, antique flagons, and Cupids flaying a 
buck. This robe was girded about the waist with 
a thick silken rope ; a relic, as he told us, picked 
up in a pilgrimage. It had been a bell-rope in 
the best hostelry of Palestine. The nether ana- 
tomy of the recluse showed, as we thought, that all 
the vanity of the world had not died within him, 
for he wore black velvet breeches ; and, moreover, 
seemed to throw an approving glance at his leg, 
cased in unwrinkled silken hose of ebon black. 
His feet were easily lodged in large slippers of 
cramoisy velvet, with here and there a glimmer- 
ing of old gold lace. 

A hemut would be no hermit without a skull. 
The anchorite of Bellyfulle was fitly provided with 
such tangible aid to solemn reflection : for he had 
the skull of a heathen Paladin^ in the which, for 
the top had been curiously sawn off, and hinged, 
and a silver box contrived in the cavity — in the 
which the Hermit of Bellyfulle kept his best 
tobacco. He moreover showed his horror and 
contempt for heathenism by sinking the basanet 
of a Saracen knight into a spittoon. 

The Cell of the Corkscrew revealed the mag- 
nanimity of its hermit indweller. Its walls were 
tapestried with sides of bacon, with hams smoked 
over fires of cedar and sandal-wood. Fastoons of 
sausages hung from the roof, dazzling the eyes and 
melting the heart of the beholder. Frequent. 
peering forth, with death-grim snout, a boar's 
head would show itself, to the lear of fancy grunt- 
ing for the knife. And now, the eye would 
wander to a squab of flesh — ^a buflUo's hump — 
toothsome to rest upon. And then there were 
tongues, as many as at Babel, hanging on all 
sides ; tongues of deer, of antelope, of Indian ox, 
smoked and cured by Indian cooks. Glowing and 
beautiful were a hundred vitreous jars of pungent 
pickle, disposed about the cell with the finest 
consideration of colour and eflect. There, too, 
was the delicious olive, in its mild, immortal 
green, for Bacchus in his after-dinner hour to 
dally with. 

It was not until the next morning that the 
Hermit discovered to us all the riches, the stores, 
the conveniences of the Cell of the Corkscrew, and 
its adjoining messuages. But as we have opened 
the matter, we will not put it off to a future page, 
but at once make an end of it. We found that tne 
room wherein we supped was made sacred to knife 
and fork. By the way, let us inform the reader 
that those instruments, of huge dimensions, sur- 
mounted the mantel-piece. The Hermit, raismg 
his small jet eyes towards them, mildly said, with 
a slight chuckle, '^ My lares — the guardian angels 
of my fire-side." 

An adjoining room was fitted round with sbelves, 
on which were pots and packages of preserves and 
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spices, and baskets of candied fruits, and here 
and there a case of heart-consoling Curagoa — soft 
and subtle noyeau — ^biting absinthe ; nay, all the 
cordials refined by the inquiring spirit of man 
from nature's raw materials. " What a delicious 
smell !"" we cried. " I call it my phoenix' nest," 
said the Hermit, and he said no more. He then 
took us down into his cellar. We descended some 
fifty steps into a place of vast extent. " Cut by 
some good-natured people of the olden time," said 
the Hermit ; '' cut out of the living rock. And 
now, sir, the sun shines on no sort of grape that 
is not bottled here ;" and the Hermit spoke with 
a voice of triumph, and gently waved the lamp in 
his hand to and fro, its beams falling upon a 
thousand and a thousand bottles, that to our ex- 
cited fancy seemed to laugh like negroes in the 
sun. 

" Simple, thoughtless man, would not think it, 
but there is much knowledge to be taken from 
this ceUar," said the Hermit. 

" With the help of a corkscrew/* said we. 

" Right ; with the blessing of a corkscrew," 
cried the Hermit. " But for a time treading on 
the carnal man, there is other, higher, knowledge. 
You will observe, sir, that I have laid out my 
bottles geographically ; from the cyder of De- 
vonshire to the rice spirit of China. In this way, 
I manage to go entirely round the world once a 
year." 

"Is it possible?" we asked, and we fear it, in a 
voice of incredulity ; for the Hermit drew himself 
up, and spoke very solemnly. 

" Man," said he, " a lie in any place is a poor 
sneaking thing ; still, a lie may be better or 
worse by its locality. Now the man,'' and here 
the anchorite trembled with emotion, *' the man 
who would tell a lie in a wine-cellar, is a wretch 
unutterable. His heartVblood,. at the best, is 
bad vinegar." 

" It is — it is," said we, feeling the rebuke. 
" And this is a map of the world, done by Bac- 
chus?" 

The Hermit of Bellyfulle, smiling benevolently, 
gently nodded his head. " You will perceive it. 
Here, as I said, is the cider, the ale of England. 
There, France. There, Champagne, Burgundy, 
Bordeaux. There, the Johannisberg, At the 
present time, I am in Hungary, drinking Tokay." 

" It is delightful," we said, " to meet you in so 
favoured a place." 

Leaving the cellar, the Hermit took us to his 
farm-yard. Instantaiieously we were surrounded 
by all sorts of poultry. We were particularly 
pleased with a breed of fowls, of enormous size, 
and of the whitest and most dazzling plumage. 

" You like them?" said the Hermit, observing 
our look of admiration. " So do I. Were it not 
that I am almost dead to fleshly affections, I should 
say they were my passion. They are capons, sir. 
It is a strange weakness, but I love them dearly ; 
especially with pork, judiciously pickled. I call 



them, sir,'' and the Hermit faintly smiled, — " 1 
call them my monks." 

We next visited the fish-ponds. " Here, sir," 
said the Hermit, " are my trout." 

" How very large," we exclaimed, as some huge 
fish darted from under the weeds. 

" Now, sir, though you will not venture to 
doubt my word, others might. I have a great 
moral experiment going on among these fish. 
They are entirely fed upon artificial flies."" 

" Is it possible ?" we asked. " For what pur- 
pose?" 

*' To show the sufficiency of the imagination 
to the satisfaction of the belly," replied the 
Hermit. 

" It will be a great political discovery," said 
we. " Have you tried the system on yourself ? " 

Either the Hermit did not hear us, or hearing, 
disdained an answer; for he walked on, we 
following. " My orchard," Mid he, pointing to 
a very forest of trees, loaded mtb the fruits of 
autumn. 

"Are you not freqomtly robbed!" we asked. 
" Have you no spring-giuw, man*trapB — ^ 

'^ Look," said the Hermid and he pointed to a 
written board fastened to one of the trees — there 
were twenty such about the orchard — ^which board 
contained a notice, inviting in the prettiest and 
most paternal words all little boys who might 
pass that way, to come into the orchard, and eat 
their fill. They were warned upon no account 
to take the smallest fruit, but to carefully pick 
the largest, the ripest, and the best. There were 
likewise ladders provided that the boys might 
not injure the boughs, or rend their breeches by 
climbing. Or if they should chance to tear their 
garments, there was an oilskin bag hanging from 
a large walnut-tree in the middle of the orchard, 
in which bag were needles and thread, to repair 
for the nonce any giwb that might else scandalize 
the out^door world* 

" But do not the birds plunder you r we asked. 

" My cherries, for two or three years, sufiered 
grievously from the rooks," said the Hermit; 
" but they are sensible birds, sir ; very sensible. 
I bought the e^ai-oS coat of a Jew money-lender, 
and stnfRng it with straw, I hung it upon the 
highest tree. The rooks are clever birds, sir 
— they never perched again." 

Having shown to the reader the cellandgrounds, 
we have purposely omitted all noticesof bed-rooms, 
pantry, and out-houses, of the Hermit of Bellyfulle, 
we must bring the said reader back to the first 
hour of our introduction to the anchorite. Be it 
remembered, that we are still tired and joint-sore 
with our journey, and that we have only eaten 
three rashers, and swallowed half-a-dozen eggs. 

To say nothing of the external dignity of the 
Hermit, it was evident to us, from one single cir- 
cumstance, that he was a man of superior mind. 
He never uttered a syllable until we both had 
supped. In an afterchange of thought, the Hermit 
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confessed that he admired his guest upon the 
same high principle. 

^' A man, sir," observed the sage, '^ who gab- 
bles at his dinner, may be said to swallow, not to 
eat. Eating, sir, is as much a mental, nay more 
so than a physical task. There is, sir, a wonder- 
ful i^^mpathy between the brain and the palate. 
Talk destroys the exquisite harmony between 
them. All the nobler functions of the soul should 
be pres^it duriuj^ etery mouthful and ; so subli- 
mating it, the wise man eats with his brain, the 
fool with his mouth."' 

^^ You have studied these things curiously," 
said we. 

*' It was my prime object in quitting the world. 
I resolved, upon the death of my fourth wife, to 
shut myself up from the vanities of life, and write 
a cookery book — an encyclopaedia of the kitchen."" 

" It is to be hoped," said we, " you have not 
repented of your magnanimity ? " 

** No, sir ; no. I have been hard at work — ^but 
it is the labour of a life. I have toiled ten years, 
and only got to ducks." 

"Ducks!" 

'^ Ducks, sir. Ten years, and only finished four' 
letters : but hope is strong : I have no doubt I 
shall live to see Z. By that time the ignorant 



world will begin to feel its mouth water for a sirloin 
of zebra ; and I am the only man who can tell the 
world how to cook it." 

" A sirloin of zebra ! Was there ever such a 
joint put upon a spit ? " 

'^ I have ^rtaken, sir, of hundreds ; but those 
feasts were m the blessed region of As-you-like." 

" A«-you-like f Where may that region be?'" 
we asked. 

The Hermit's eyes filled with tears, and he an- 
swered, with a broken voice, " I cannot tell — I 
cannot tell; though I have lived there — have 
children there — I know not where it is, know not 
how to seek it." 

" How," we asked, " did you first find it out !" 

*' That, sir, is the strangest story of my life ; 
though I have many, many stories in that box,"" 
and Vie Hermit pointed to a large cedar chest in 
the comer — " that may some day puzzle the prin- 
ter. However, sir, aU I know you shall know. 
Brandy or Hollands ?"" asked the Hermit, pushing 
the bottles. " Both smuggled, upon my honour, 
said the sage, laying his hand upon his breast. " Do 
you take lemon I Here, sir, is a squeezer made of 
true eremite maple. Suear ; water, hot and cold. 
And now, sir, you shall have my story. I call it 



** THE FLYING BOTTLE, 



" I have been a traveller, sir ; a great traveller. 
It was my fortune, when about five-and-twenty, 
to sail to the Indian Seas. We dropped anchor 
dose to one of the islands to be found in those 
blissful waters. I went ashore, and every thing 
about me seemed new and strange, but beau- 
tiful, very beautifuK I had wandered from my 
part]^, and was alone in a field overgrown with 
hyacinths, when a bottle suddenly sprang up be- 
neath my foot ; and as I i^alked, the bottle — ^a 
black wine-bottle, no more — hopped, hopped like a 
bird, before me. I ran after it ; but the faster I 
ran, the quicker it hopped. At length| mustering 
all my strength, I ran until I fairly ran the bottle 
down. Then smelling at its mouth, for there was 
no cork in it, I smelt a most delicious odour ; I 
raised the bottle to my lips, and drank. Instantly 
my hands seemed riveted around the vessel, and 
two wings sprang from the sides of the bottle. 
In a moment, I was raised from the earth. I 
tried to let go the bottle, but my hands were as a 
part of it ; and still the bottle flew and flew like 
an eagle to the sun; and I swooned, and knew no 
more until I awoke in a region which the inha- 
bitants told roe was the kingdom of As-you-like. 

^* I looked about me, and I could have sworn 
that I was in some street In Lond<m ; for in my 
boyhood, I had once visited that wonderful and 
wicked city, taken thither by my grandfatJier. The 
houses were familiar to me ; the character of the 
people, their clothes, nay, their kneuage — all 
seemed known to me ; but when I said as much, 
the worthy folks about me smiled at my delu- 



sion ; and further, when I told them the story of 
the bottle, they shook their heads, and said wey 
doubted not I should soon discover my mistake. 
And very soon I did so. That I should know the 
language of the people of As-you-like as perfectly 
as themselves was only a part of the mystery of 
the bottle. I had drunk it from its mouth. 

^' It was plam that I was considered a curiosity by 
the folks, who, indeed, looked upon me with that 
sort of pity and forbearance wmch I have known 
displayed by soft-hearted people towards a Hot- 
tentot. It was plain they felt that I had much 
in common with them all, but was nevertheless of a 
much lower degree of sensibility and intelligence. 
It is right, however, that I should confess that 
this (pinion arose from my own coarse habits — 
from my education, and my manners contracted 
in my previous life. To me, they seemed the 
simplest, the most foolish of created things; 
whilst, as I i^terwards discovered, they at times 
looked upon me with so much aversion, that, had 
they not been the tenderest, the gentlest people 
in the worid, they would have cast me forth to 
perish in the streets. But I am forgetting my- 
self,'" said the Hermit— ** I am falling into the 
common talk of the world about us : it was im- 
possible that even a dog diould perish in the 
streets of As-you-like. 

** Before I descend to my pwn particular adven- 
tures in that glorious region, I will endeavour to 
give you some idea of its government, its religion, 
its laws, and the social habits of its people. Par- 
don me, sir," said the Hermit, wiping his eyes 
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and emptying his glass, ^'but I cannot touch upon 
this theme, without feeling my heart melt like 
butter in my body. Whilst I talk of As-you- 
like, my spirits sink ; I am heavy, to very dump- 
isbness.'" 

t'ausing a moment, and clearing his throat, 
the Hermit proceeded. 

"And first, sir, for the order of government. 
As-you-like is a monarchy ; a limited monarchy. 
At the time I dwelt there, the crown was worn 
by King Abdomen, almost the greatest man 
that ever walked. His natural accomplishments 
were many : he was held to make a more melo- 
dious sneeze than any man in the universe. He 
invented buttons, the people of As-you-like be- 
fore his time tying their clothes about. them with 
strings. He also invented quart, goblets. He 
was the son of King Stubborn, known as the 
King of the Shortwools. 

"After the king came the nobility; that is, the 
men who had shown themselves better than other 
men, and whose virtues were worked into their 
titles. 

" Thus there was the Duke of Lovingkindness ; 

the Marquis of Sensibility; the Earlof Tenderheart ; 

the Baron of Hospitality, and so forth. Touching, 

too, was the heraldry of As-you-like. The royal 

arms were, charity healing a bruised lamb, with 

the legend, Dieu et paix. And then for the 

coach-panels of the aristocracy, I have stood by 

the hour, at holiday times, watching them ; and 

tears have crept into my eyes, and my heart has 

softened under their delicious influence. There 

were no lions, grifi&ns, panthers, lynxes — no swords 

or daggers — no short verbad incitements to 

man-quelling. Oh, no ! One nobleynan would 

have for his bearings a large wheaten loaf, with 

the legend — Ask and have. Another would have 

a hand bearing a purse, with the question — W/to 

lacks ? Another would have a tfuckle-bed painted 

on his panels, with the words — To the- tired and 

footsore. Another would display some comely 

garment, with — New clothes for rags. Oh ! I 

could go through a thousand of such bearings, all 

with the prettiest quaintness, showing the soft, 

fleshly heart of the nobleman, and inviting, with 

all the brief simplicity of true, tenderness, the 

hungry, the poor, the weary, and the sick, to 

come, feed, and be comforted. And these men 

were of the nobility of As-you-like ; nor was there 

even a dog to show his democratic teeth at them. 

" The church was held in deepest reverence. 

Happy was the man who, in his noon-day walk, 

should meet a bishop ; for it was. held by him as 

an omen of every manner of good fortune. This 

beautiful superstition arose, doubtless, from the 

love and veneration-paid by the people to the 

ministers of religion, who, from their teiidemess, 

their piety, their affection towards their flocks, 

wcire looked upon as the very porters to heaven. 

. The love of the P^pJ^ placed in the l^ands of their 



bishops heaps and hei^^s of money ; but as quickly 
as it was heaped, was it scattered again by the 
ministers of the faith, who were thus perpetually 
preaching goodness and charity at the hearths of 
the poor, and the poor were every hour lifting up 
their hands at) J blessing them. It was not enough 
that the bishops were thus toilsome in their out-' 
door work of good ; but in the making of new 
laws and amending of old ones, they showed the 
sweetness, and, in the truest sense, tiie greatness, 
of the human spirit. During my stay in As-you- 
like, what we should call the House at Lords, but 
what in that countiy was called the House of 
Virtues, debated on what some of their lordships 
deemed a very pretty case to go to war upon ; 
and sooth to say, for a time, the House of Virtues 
seemed to forget that active benevolence which 
had heretofore been its moving principle. Where- 
upon the bishops one by one arose, and from their 
lips there flowed such heavenly music-^-in their 
eyes there sparkled such apostolic tears, that all 
the members of the House of Virtues rose, and 
with one accord fell to embracing one another, 
and called all the world their brothers, and vowed 
they would talk away the misunderstanding be- 
tween themselves and neighbours; they would 
not shed blood, they would not so to war. 

*^ And this was ever after csJled the peace of 
the bishops. 

" The second deliberative assembly was called 
the House of Workers. No man could be one of 
these, who had not made known to the world his 
wisdom — ^liis justice — his worship of truth for 
truth's sake. No worker was returned upon the 
. mere chance of his fitness. He must be known 
as an out- door worker for the good of his fellow- 
men,, before he could be sent, an honoured raem- 
. ber, to the House. The duty of the assembly ' 
was to make, laws ;^ and as these were to be 
made for all men, it was the prime endeavour and 
striving of the workers to write them in the plain- 
est words, in the briefest meaning. They would 
debate and work for a whole day — they always 
assembled with clear heads and fresh spirits every 
morning at nine — to enshrine their, wisdom in the 
fewest syllables. And whereas, here with us we 
give, our children Goody Two Shoes and Jack 
and the Bean Stalk, as the easiest and simplest 
lessons for their tender minds to f9sten on, in As- 
you-like the little creatures read the Abridgment 
of the Statutes for their first book ; so clear, so 
lucid, so direct was it in its meaning and its pur- 
pose.' 

"Nevertheless, as there were some dull and 
giddy folk, who, after all the labour of the House 
of Vi^orkers, could or would not know the laws, 
there were certain meek and loving-kind pro- 
fessors called goodmen guides, answering to our 
attomies, whose delight it was, for the very, 
smallest imaginable. sum, to interpret and make 
known the power a^d beauty of the statutes. 
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And whereas, among us, physicians and surgeons 
— may the spirits of charity and peace consecrate 
their fire-sides ! — set apart a portion of the day 
to feel the pulse of stricken poverty, to comfort 
and solace the maimed and wasting poor — ^so in 
As-you-like, did these goodmen guides give a part 
of tiioir time to the passionate and ignorant, ad- 
vising them to abstain from the feverish turmoil 
of law ; showing them how suspense would bake 
their blood and eat their hearts, and wear 
and weigh down man^s noble spirit. And thus, 
these goodmen guides would, I may say, with a 
silken string, lead men back to content and neigh- 
bourly adjustment. When men could pay for 
such counsel, they paid a moderate cost ; when 
they were poor, they were advised, as by the free 
benevolence of the mediator. 

*'*' The people of As-you-like had, a thousand 
years or so before, waged war with other nations. 
There could be no doubt of it, for the cannon 
still remained. I saw what at one time had been 
the arsenal. There were several pieces of artil- 
lery; the swallows had built their nests under 
their very mouths. As I will not disguise any- 
thing, I own there were a few persons who, when 
a war was talked of, the war so happily prevented 
by the bishops, strutted and looked big, and with 
swollen cheeks gabbled about glory; but they 
were smiled at for their simplicity — advised, cor- 
rected by the dominant reason of the country, 
and, after a time, confessed themselves to be very 
much ashamed of their past folly. 

" Perhaps the manner in which the As- 
you-likeans transacted business was strange ; it 
may appear incredible. I was never more sur- 
prised than when I first overheard two men deal- 
ing for a horse. One was a seller of horses, the 
other seemed a comfortable yeoman. ^ That is a 
pretty nag of yours,' said the yeoman. ' Pretty 
enough outside,' said the horse-dealer. 'I will 
give you ten lumps for it,' said the farmer (the 
tump signifying our pound). ^ No, you shall 
not,* answered the horse-dealer; 'for the nag 
shys, and stumbles, and is touched a little in the 
wind. Nevertheless, the thing is worth four 
lumps.' — ' You have said it ? * cried the yeoman. 
' I have said it,' answered the horse-dealer. 
Understand, that this is the only form of oath — 
if I may so call it — in As-you-like. ' You have 
said it!" 'I have said it.' Such is the most 
solemn protestation among all people, from the 
king to the herdsman. 

" The shops in As-you-like are very beautiful. 
All the goods are labelled at a certain price. 
You want, let us say, a pair of stockings. You 
enter the shop. The common salutation is 
•Peace under this roof — ^and the shopkeeper 
answers — ' Peace at your home.' You look at 
the stockings, and laying down the money, take 
the ffoods and depart. The tradesman never bends 
his back in thankfulness until his nose touches 



the counter ; he is in no spasm of politeness ; not 
he ; you would think him the buyer and not the 
seller. I remember being particularly astonished 
at what I thought the ill-manners of a tradesman, 
to whom I told my astonishment. ' What, 
friend,' he said, 'should I do! My neighbour 
wants a fire-shovel — I sell a fire-shovel. If I 
ought to fling so many thanks at him for buying 
the fire-shove], should he not first thank me for 
being here with fire-shovels to sell ? Politeness, 
friend — ^as you call it — may be very well ; but I 
should somehow suspect the wholessde dealer in it. 
Where I should carry away so much politeness, 
I should fear I had short weight.' A strange 
people, you must own, these As-you-likeans. 

'' Taxation was light, for there was no man idle 
in As-you-like. Indeed, there was but one tax : 
it was called the truth-tax ; and for this reason. 
Every man gave in an account of his wealth and 
goods, and paid in proportion to his substance. 
There had been other taxes, but all these were 
merged into this one tax, by a solemn determination 
of the House of Virtues. ' Since Providence has 
given to us the greatest measure of its gifts, it has 
thereby made us the chancellors to poorer men.' 
Upon this avowed principle, the one tax was 
made. ' Would it not be the trick of roguery 
to do otherwise!' they said. 'Should we not 
blush to see the ploughman sweating at his task, 
knowing that, squared by his means, he paid more 
than we ? Should we not feel the robbers of the 
man — not the Virtues banded together to protect 
him!' And thus, there was but one tax. In 
former ages there had been many; for I was 
shown in the national museum of As-you-like, 
several mummies, dry and coloured like saddle- 
leather, that in past centuries had been living cus- 
tom-house ofiicers and excisemen. 

" There were prisons in As-you-like, in which 
the idle and the vicious were made to work, and 
taught the wickedness, the very folly of guilt. 
As the state, however, with paternal love, 
watched, I may say it, at the very cradles of the 
poor, — ^teaching the pauper, as he grew, a self- 
responsibiUty ; showing to him right and wrong, 
not permitting him to grow up with, at best, an 
odd, vague notion, a mere guess at black and 
white, — there were few criminals. The state did 
not expose its babies — for the poor are its chil- 
dren-— to hang them when men. 

" So dear were the wants of the poor to the 
rulers of As-you-like, that, on one occasion, in a 
year of scarcity, the monarch sold all his horses — 
the beautiful cattle went at 70,000 lumps — and 
laid out the money in building school-rooms and 
finding teachers for pau[)er babies. 

" And the state, believing man to be some- 
thing more than a thing of digestion, was always 
surrounding the people with objects of loveliness, 
so that a sense of the beautiful might be with them 
even as thQ colour of their blood, and thus might 
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soften and elevate the spirit of man, and teach 
him true gentleness out of his very admiration of 
the works of his fellow. Hence, the museums and 
picture-galleries, and abbeys and churches were 
all thrown open to the people, who always seemed 
refined, subdued by the emanations of loveliness 
around them. 

•* There were very many rich people in As-you- 
like, but I never knew them to be thought a bit 
the better of for their money. They were thought 
fortunate — no more. They were looked upon as 
men, who having put into a lottery, had had the 
luck to draw a prize. As for the poor, they were 
always treated with a softness of manner that sur- 
prised me. The poor man in As-you-like seemed 
privileged by his poverty. He seemed to have a 
stronger claim to the sympathies of those, in 
worldly substance, over him. Had a rich man 
talked brutally, or domineered over, or ill-used a 
pauper in As-you-like, he would have been looked 
upon as we look upon a man who beats a woman. 
There was thought to be a moral cowardice in 
the act that made its doer despicable. Hence, it 
was as common in As-you-like to see the rich 
man first touch his hat to the poor, as with us 
for the pauper to make preliminary homage to 



wealth. Then, in As-you-like, no man cared to 
disguise the smallness of his means. To call a 
man a pauper was no more than with us to say 
his eyes are grey or hazel. And though there 
were poor men, there was no famishing creature, 
no God's image, sitting with his bony, idle 
hands before him, like a maniac in a cage ; bru- 
talized, maddened by the world's selfishness. 

" For ten years I lived in A»-you-like. Ten 
happy years. I married, became a father, and — *' 

"And what," — ^we asked of the Hermit, — 
^^ what made you leave so blessed a qK>t !*^ 
' " I was one day in my garden, strolling about, 
whilst they were laying dinner. I paused to look 
at my melon-bed, when out hopped the black 
bottle. Without a thought I ran after it — ^woe 
is me that I did so ! — ana caught it in my grasp. 
I felt the bottle mount ; I became instantly dizzy, 
and I know not what passed, but when I came to 
myself, I was lying on a truss of straw in an 
English faitn-yard. ' 

*• A most extraordinary adventure," said we. 

" Yes, I\e seen a few things in my time,'' said 
the Hermit, — " but they must remain for future 
talk between us.'' 



EUREKA! 



I HAD a dream of life — 
But it was dreamt upon a weary night ! 
Ah me I I was a sad and wretched wight. 

Oppressed with hopeless strife 1 



Till once I marked the sun 
E'en with his godlike glory cast a shade : 
Then soon I knew 'twas earthly things that made 

Life's path a darkened one : 



I saw the flowers bloom— 
They seemed only wreathing crowns for Death ; 
And the fair world wherein he wandereth 

Seemed but Life's earthly tomb ! 



And that above the cloud. 
And that beyond the overshadowing mountain 
Light gushes firom its ever flowing fountain. 

And Life is smmy-brow'd ! 



To me no joy was given — 
Others were happy in their homes below ; 
But mine was built of grief and fenced with woe. 

And was not roofed by Heaven ! 



Then from beyond the Dead 
Came Angel Hope ; she set my spirit free — 
She bade dark unbelief for ever flee — 

— And he for ever fled ! 

C. H. W. 
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N the year 1838, our object in treat- 
ing with the Government of Sindh 
was said to be an interest in com- 
merce; but such interests require 
the fostering power of peace, and hi- 
therto Sindh has been but a military 
highway for the troops we have found 
it necessary to pour into the countries 
beyond it; being now, however, a 
British possession, our interests about 
it will become true and active, and 
our countrymen will be anxious to learn the 
lineaments of a people and land, with which so 
much is associated of British character and ad- 
vantage. 

It IS well to " begin with the beginning," and 
therefore, in attempting to describe Sindh, I 
shall commence with Kurrachee, its Port, which, 
for its importance and value, may be considered 
as the Alexandria of the land. 

It is about three years since my first introduc- 
tion to Sindh, and never has any scene appeared 
to me so utterly desolate as Kurrachee did upon 
first landing. Its character is that of a sandy. 



sterile plain, diversified with a few rocks, and 
some thorny bushes, while the camp, situated 
two miles from the sea, is composed of small, 
comfortless, mud houses, that until sunset are 
obscured from each other by clouds of sand, which 

Eenetrate doors, windows, cooking vessels, and 
uraan attire; and yet, notwithstanding its un- 
comfortable houses, bad water, doubtful odours, 
permeating sands, capacity for cholera, (which 
disease is scarcely ever absent,) high winds, and 
glare, Kuirachee is a favourite spot, and lauded 
by nianv friends. — The reason being, that society, 
which forms every where the charm of locality, is 
generally of a particularly agreeable kind there, 
and the minor miseries that the land inflicts, in- 
duces sociability where etiquette is impossible. 

To those accustomed to Indian life and its pe- 
culiar recreations, the chief objection to Kurra- 
chee is the bareness of the neighbourhood, and 
the difficulty of finding any spot as a suitable 
resort for people who delight in pic-nics, sport 
in the sun, or quiet in the shade. And here, 
there is but one spot to which the weary camp- 
ites may repair ; yet, although solitary, it is re- 
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inarkable, and therefore worthy description, as a 
lineament of Sindh. 

It was in the beginning of last June that I 
paid my first visit to the Alligator Tank, and 
the month being one of the hottest in the year, 
we were in our saddles at daybreak, the distance 
being only seven miles, but a foot*s pace rendered 
necessary, in consequence of the governor of the 
town having sent two wild, well armed, uncouth 
Sindhian foot soldiers, to be at once our guides 
and our protection, for the hills round Kurrachee 
are peopled by Belooches, a class of worthies so 
full of hatred to Feringees, and of the love of 
appropriation generally, that they are far from 
a^eeable in a lone and desert way; and the 
vision of such a warrior, with sword, shield, and 
matchlock, mounted on a small and bony tattoo, 
with heavy turban, and long waving locks, woidd 
be very apt to interfere with the anticipated 
pleasure of a defenceless pic-nic hunter. 

A Sindhian is a sociable creature, seldom un- 
derstanding the meaning of haste, and never 
doing so on a journey. Every five minutes, 
therefore, our guides stopped to talk over village 
matters with friends on the way, and gossip 
being fatiguing, it became necessary to open a 
large bag slung across the shoulder of one, and 
take therefrom all the parts of a cocoa nut Ka* 
Hun, put them together, search for the tobacco 
in a smaller pouch, and then find a stone suited 
for striking a light on ; when delay being caused, 
and the sun appearing over the eastern hills, we 
thought ourselves quite authorised in remonstrat- 
ing, which caused Messieurs the soldiery to pack 
up their traps hastily, and shuf&e on, but having 
no heels to their slippers^ these shook off in the 
sand, and caused another halt, whereat, having 
passed the plain, and being so shut in by a defile 
of rocks, that to wander or lose the way was 
impossible, we told the Sindhians to fall back and 
follow us at leisure. 

Black and desert looked the rocks, slippery to 
the horses' feet, and apparently extending inter- 
minably to the great Hallah range which stretches 
away from Cape Monze, above Kurrachee, to the 
Fortress of Khelat; but happily, appearances, 
seldom to be depended on, played here their 
usual part, and deceived us, but agreeably so in 
the present instance, for on emerging from the 
first defile, we saw the distant hills separated 
from us by a vast plain, and on it an oasis, bright 
with promise ; clustered together in rich luxu- 
riance were noble clumps of tamarind and banian 
trees, streams of bright water sparkling under 
the sunbeams flowing about their roots, and 
above them all, the white dome of the mausoleum 
dedicated to Peer Mungar, the Patron Saint of 
the Alligator Tank. Under a beautiful tamarind 
tree stood the tent and its apparatus ; the white- 
robed domestics, who had watched our progress 
from far, were hurrying to and fro with the ma- 
teriab for a substantial breakfast, and the horses, 



who have more instinct in the East than else- 
where, simply because they are more educated by 
the companionship of man, testified such trouble- 
some joy at the general coup dCosiL, that we were 
constrained to give them the rein, and suffer 
ourselves to be carried under boughs of trees and 
over water-courses, even as they would. 

The principal portion of ground at the Al- 
ligator Tank is an irregular swamp, the hieher 
banks covered with soft grass, and the whole 
sheltered by luxuriant foliage. A spring rises 
near it, ana forms a calm still pool or bathing 
place. After breakfast we went down to the 
swamp, accompanied by one of the attendant 
guardians of the Peer^'s mausoleum, and there, a 
strange scene indeed presented itself. Lying 
about in the swamp appeared what seemed to us 
a vast number of trunks of trees, dark, dirty logs, 
among which on the crisp herbage fed two or 
three young bullocks, a Hindoo's donkey, and a 
Beloochee's poney. Suddenly, however, the Moo- 
lah waved a long stick he had brought down with 
him, and uttered a strange sort of call ; at the 
enchanter's wand every seeming block became 
suddenly endued with animation, and from below 
and around every little bank within the swamp, 
came slowly forth huge Alligators, who, with 
their hideous rolling motion, and widely opened, 
tongueless jaws, dragged their ponderous bodies 
from out the slough in which they had been bask- 
ing, and advanced towards the priest. But not 
alone were thus obedient the numerous Alligators 
of the swamp; from beneath every tree surround- 
ing it crawled forth one of these huge beasts, 
until, to my infinite disgust, I found myself the 
centre of a circle of Alligators, all resting serpent- 
wise on their bodies, with eyes fixed on the 
master-spirit, and obedient to his commands. It 
was past their usual feeding time; but some 
joints of kid were thrown to them, which they 
devoured and scrambled for, with horrible alacrity 
— unlike the " Suchus,'' or crocodile, mentioned 
by Herodotus, whom he found, with ear-rings, 
bracelets, temple, and priests, on the banks of 
the Nile, our Alligators had neither fine bread 
nor sweet wine wherewith to finish their repast ; 
but they seemed contented crocodiles these, and 
waved their claim on dessert, when the first course 
was sufficiently abundant. 

I did not feel particularly at my ease among 
the open j^ws of our visitors ; and as they still 
looked hungry, and the kid was exhausted, I 
begged the attendant to dismiss them, with stll 
courtesy : this he complied with by waving his 
pole once more ; and as he did so, all the Alligator 
company turned slowly round, and waddling down 
the bank, soon recovered their original position in 
the swamp, again deceiving the eye with their wood- 
like appearance. The Alligators who prefer shade 
and dry feet to wet and sunshine, and these are 
commonly such as have the care and responsibi- 
lity of a family, resemble so perfectly the roots 
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of the palm and banian trees under which they 
lie, that were it not that by a close inspection 
one may perceive a pair of eyes remarkable for 
smallness and expression, nothing could distin- 
guish the motionless Alligator from the trunk near 
which he lies ; and by no chance does he mov^ 
forth, except to receive his portion of kid, or 
during the houi-s of night, when the cool air in- 
duces to refreshing exercise. 

In a small pool, surrounded by rock and vege- 
tation, his body hidden in a cave, and holding 
himself aloof from all his kind, lies perdu, the 
mightiestof all the Allicatorsof Peer Mungar; and 
on the general principle, I suppose, that common 
minds are always apt to yield respect to those 
who think highly of themselves, so this sulky, 
conceited Alligator is called " Moore Saliib," 
and given larger rations than all the rest. This 
self-elected commandant of the crocodile brigade 
is a petulant, ill-conditioned animal enough, and 
the people have a wholesome fear of him, which 
it would be as well perhaps if they had for the 
rest, although their friends assure one they are 
perfectly harmless. Generally, indeed, they ap- 
pear so ; but their patience is sometimes urged 
beyond Alligator endurance, by the ingenious tor- 
mentings of the class called, " Griffin," who visit 
the Tank; and while I was at Kurrachee, a party 
of these young aspirants to military fame were 
compelled to take speedily to their saddles, to 
save themselves against the united attacks of the 
Alligatoi's, who, excited to revenge themselves on 
their disturbers, came valiantly forth to the at- 
tack, and followed their tormentors some distance 
from the Tank, at a pace that constrained the 
gentlemen to a very undignified and speedy flight. 
The most dangerous feat ever performed here, 
was by a young midshipman in Her Majesty's 
service, who, for a wager, ran through the 
Alligator Tank, at the time crowded with these 
animals; he did so unhurt, making stopping- 
places of the beasts themselves. About a mile 
from the Alligator Tank is a warm spring, like- 
wise surrounded by foliage, where one or two of 
the race are to be found ; but it is a very inferior 
establishment to the one described. 

The ancestors of the Alligators of Peer Mungar 
were brought from a temple on the Indus, and a 
not very graceful legend is given of their origin ; 
but the truth is, that like the Nile, the classic 
river of Sindh abounds with them ; and as it is 
customary both with Moh^nmedans and Hindoos 
in the IJast to encourage tame creatures about 
the last resting places of these holy men, near the 
Indus, tiiey have selected the Alligator, as in other 
localities they have done, monkeys, fish, birds, 
and even rats, as in Cutch. 

The Alligator Tank is a spot of veiy favourite 
resort to the native population of Km*rachee, and 
curioushr enough, for I never could learn any 
reason for it, the people throughout Sindh always 
select Sunday as their especial holiday, although 



to the Mahommedans Friday affords them the 
leisure that the first day of the week does to us. 

I have often ridden towards this spot to see 
the return otouds; for they are always pic- 
turesque, and afford a very good idea of the 
Native society of- the place. The fat Hindoo, 
the more bulky the more respectable, with a 
huge turban, larger in dimensions than is ever 
to be seen elsewhere, well mounteil, oily looking, 
and well conditioned, with gold bracelets, and a 
vast seal ring graven with Persian characters, 
and surrounded by chatting friends all worse 
dressed and worse mounted than himself — comes 
first, perhaps, and there is a jingling of bridles as 
he passes, a pleasantly musical and silvery sound, 
such as old Chaucer loved among the monks of 
old, speaking of wealth and ease. A little far- 
ther, and we have a relative of the Ameers, 
mounted on a high-bred mare, wearing the tall 
Sindhi cap of rich brocade, and surrounded by 
armed and truculent mercenaries on starved- 
looking hollow-eyed ponies, with large saddle- 
bags and blue bead necklaces ; and galloping 
past, at racing speed, on hard-mouthed hacbi 
borrowed from the bakers of the bazaar, come 
half a dozen Portuguese cooks in fancy waist- 
coats, with calico trousers and jackets, abstracted 
from their masters' wardrobes. A camel follows 
with Sindhian women in Kajavas; the ladies' 
boddices being particularly full of bits of looking- 
glas:s, and their ears of turquois ; a lock of glossy 
hair is parted from the braids which cross the 
forehead, and is tied to the nose ring; and as 
they pass, they smile brightly, and chatter, after 
the manner common to their sex, as men, who 
fancy they themselves never talk at all, sometimes 
say. And these, with a few stray foot passengers, 
old women, and persons of no account, fill up the 
picture. 

Altogether, the tomb of Peer Mungar is a 
popular spot, and they who bathe and drink 
water there, and those who eat curry and quaff 
pale ale, appear to like it equally. 

The town of Kurrachee is a miserable place, 
the only manufacturers cap-makers, I believe, — 
and so dirty are these productions before they are 
completed, that any one but a Sindhian would 
be a bold man to put one on his head, and a still 
braver person he who went to buy it for himself, 
inasmuch as round the town of Kurrachee, from 
tan grounds and fishing huts, there goeth up an 
aroma, to which the far-fitmed evil odours of 
Cologne would be as perfume. 

There are good sands at Kurrachee, and people 
who like hign winds, solitude, bad dinners, and 
sea breezes, may have them there, living in tents 
upon the rocks, and amusing themselves by study- 
ing the natural history of the crab. Not far from 
this the Ghizree Creek connects the river Indus 
with the sea, running to within eight miles of the 
ancient and deserted town of Tatta, at which 
point of embarkation, when the river is at its 
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height, the etream ia not less than two miles wide, 
rushing on at the rate of five miles an hour, 
which rapid current, lashed by the violence of the 
winds, rouses the waters to the appearance of 
miniature waves, against whose power the flat- 
bottomed boats sometimes vainly struggle, while 
at others it is remarkable to observe the rate of 
their progression, assisted as they are by a thin, 
raffged sail, which the Sindhian navigators place 
behind the mast to prevent its parting company, 
or declining farther assistance to the objects of the 
expedition. 

The boats on the Indus vary from seven to 
fifty tons ; they are strong and shallow, and ride 
low in the water. Steering is sometimes effected 
by means of a rudder of the common form, but 
more frequently, in the absence of a helm, the 
matter is managed by two ropes fastened one to 
either side at the base of the rudder, which the 
steersman guides. 

The first time I took up my abode in one of 
these miserable boats, I looked round and about 
the rude craft in hopeless despair, but the servants, 
who certainly next to gypsies know how to make 
the best use of means and contrivances, soon 
rigged up a temporary cabin with old tent walls 
in the stem ; and setting aside the perfumes of 
garlic, ghee, and onions, which rose from the ar- 
rangements of the cook — the pufife of green wood 
smoke that entered at eveiy crevice, and the heat 
of the sun at 96, no complaint could reasonably 
be made of our ^^ Beree." Luxurious persons 
from the Bengal Presidency sometimes engage a 
second boat for the cook and his "properties;" 
comforts, however, similar to those of the Budjirow 
system on the Ganges are seldom sought on the 
Indus ; and all persons acquainted with both plans 
for voyaging would confess how "odious" the 
comparison would be between the two; while 
again, all men learned in Indian facts are well 
aware that the " Qui hies " are wont to travel 
attended by a pomp and circumstance, the poor 
" ducks " enjoy not even in their most splendid 
dreams of gorgeous Ind ! 

The boatman in whose craft I ascended the 
Indus, was one of the most facetious yet honest 
of his class. Conceit was the preponderating 
quality in his character, as a proof of which, after 
his first salaam, he used the following address : — 
*' Do you know your Nuseeb (fate) is very great 
in having me for your boatman — there is not such 
another Sipahi (heroj on the river." 

Butcha'^s favourite saint was Imaum Hossein, 
and this worthy it was his pleasure to invoke at 
intervals with great zeal, making it the chorus as 
it were to his animating addresses. Thus if the 
crew became weary, and essayed to push the Boat 
from a sank-bank with less energy than Butcha 
required, he would rush to the bows, pole in hand, 
with his shaggy hair straggling beneath his greasy 
Sindhian cap, his eyes nasmng, and his white 
teeth shining from their dark cell, and with a 



stentorian voice animate them thus: — ''Shah Bash 
(Bravo), Imaum Hossein!" — "Ai Jurvan Murd 
(oh, fine fellow), Imaum Hossein ! Khodah Pu- 
mah (God protect you), Imaum Hossein,^' and so 
forth, in a string of similar nonsense. 

Another caprice of my friend Butcha's was to 
affect to know every one he met ; with something 
of the spirit, that a measurer of ribbons experi- 
ences when desiring to pass for a man of fashion, 
he lifts his seven shilUng gossamer to the fair occu- 
pants of a string of splendid equipages in Hyde 
Park. He desires it to be supposed that he is 
known, that he is "some ftorfy," and so with my 
poor boatman. Not a man, woman, or child 
could pass along the river bank, or float down the 
stream on an earthen vessel, but found a saluta- 
tion from old Butcha, but if the stranger put the 
simple question of '* Who are you J ' he would 
grow wrath, and vociferate in an angry voice, 
" May your father be burnt, and who are you, 
not to know the Sipahi of the river ! " he was a 
character, Butcha, and therefore have I intro- 
duced him to the reader. 

The Fakirs, whom the hand of Moslem saper- 
stition cherishes on the banks of the river Indus, 
would, to delineate, alone occupy a volume ; indi- 
vidually, each religious beggar possesses peculi- 
arities distinguishing him in a class, and each 
class has its own idiosjnncrasies. Thus, there is 
the class of Fakir musical, the class blind, the 
weak, the sturdy, the aged, the young, the pre- 
suming, the dictatorial, the meek, the imperti- 
nent, and fifty others. There is also the class 
martial, armed with sword and shield, whom one 
may take for wandering and mischievous Be- 
loochees ; a strange adoption for a religious men- 
dicant, who surely, with a scripless wallet, should 
assume a virtue if he have it not, and in his out- 
ward seeming be at least a man of peace. 

Immense numbers of these Fakirs are always 
to be found about Tatta, which stands between 
Kurrachee and Hyderabad ; it is now a miserable 
place, ill supplied and unhealthy, but in old times 
had both wealth and importance, a fact testified 
by the immense quantity of splendid mausoleums 
that remain, all faced and adorned with blue 
Mosaic tiles, in pattern much resembling the old 
Saxon which have been found about Windsor 
Castle, and other places of similar antiquity. 
These places are the great attractions to the 
Fakirs, who hover about them, as rats burrow 
among the ruins of the mansions of the great. 

I was very much shocked at Tatta by a result 
of what the Ameers of Sindh consider a merciful 
dispensation of justice, in the form of a caged 
criminal, who for a case of murder has been in- 
carcerated there for the last thirty years, until 
reason has fled, and madness usurped its place. 
The murderer was a Syud, an additional reason 
for his life being spared, but in general it is a 
rule of the Ameers never to punish capital offences 
with death. Nothing could be more foul and revolt- 
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ing than the appearance of this poor wretch, with 
Iiis cowering form, long matted hair, twisted nails, 
and glaring eyes, emaciated and senseless, aad we 
felt how far more merciful would it have been to 
have blown him from a gun, immediately after 
his crime, than to have kept him thus to become 
a maniac in the world that he had outraged. 

The laws by which Sindh is governed, are 
founded on the Koran, but abuse is so common 
that it is difficult to know what they are, or how 
they will be applied ; and if the poor man seeks 
redress, either from a Syud, or from one of the 
Ameer's military retainers of any rank, he may be 
quite sure the case will be given against him ; 
while family feeUn^ frequently shows itself in a 
form terrible indeed to those unaccustomed to the 
peculiarities of Mohammedan feeling; I have 
known a hapless girl fall bv a brother's sword, 
and a robber cut to pieces oy his father, lest his 
crimes should lead to the disgrace of the house. 

Several drawings that have appeared of Hyder- 
abad have afforded a tolerable and general idea 
of what it is, a large brick-built fort standing on 
a stony eminence near the river, and as desolate 
and uncomfortable looking a place as can well be 
imagined. The Ameers had little notion of state, 
their Durbar being held in a poor white-washed 
sort of hall, crowded with Beloochee mercenaries, 
and dirty Sindhian soldiery, while the corners 
were occupied by Natch girls, who with their 
hands to their mouths shriek forth Persian sonfl;s 
in the vain hope of conauering all the din« The 
dress of the Ameers of Hyderabad did not by its 
richness add any thing to the general effect, for 
it consists simply of a white cotton garment, with 
a Tatta scarf about the waist, and a Smdhian 
brocaded cap, the Beloochee Arms forming their 
principal ornament. All that the Ameers were 
wont to pride themselves on in Hyderabad was 
their artillery, kept in order by an Englishman 
named Howell, alias "Said Khan," and bad 
enough it was. 

The Bazaar of Hyderabad is worthy remark, as 
it presents a curious grouping of most of the 
natives of the N.W.; there, for instance, may be 
seen the haughty Moslem, mounted on his strong 
Khorassan steed, decorated with rich trappings, 
appearing much as he would do elsewhere, but 
for the strange looking Sindhi cap, and the 
striped gold and silk Moultaun scarf, which he 
has wound round an enormous waist, extended to 
the largest possible circumference by the liberal 
diet of a gallon of goat's milk daily, and sugar 
i discretion. Then we have the Affghan, with a 
dark blue cloth wound over his breast, his long 
matted hair falling in ringlets on his shoulders, 
his olive cheek tinted by the mountain breeze, 
and his eye beaming with fire and resolve. The 
Syud of Fisheen, in his goat's-hair cloak ; — the 
fair Heratee — the merchant of Candahar with 
loose and flowing garments and many coloured 
turban, the tall Patau with heavy sword and 



haughty swagger, looking as if he loneed to court 
offence, and among the rest, the filtny Sindhian 
with coarse garments and greasy cap, with ibe 
small, cringing, miserable looking Hindoo, owi>- 
ing, perhaps, hcs, vet dreading the brow-beating 
of the Mo&dem; uiese present a fair sample of 
the whole, yet picturesque as the grouping is, 
we miss the desert Beloochee, with his plaited 
hair, ponderous turban, sword, matchlock, and 
high-bred mare. But the freebooter of the plain 
loves not cities, and is seldom to be seen in tnem^ 
It will easily be imagined, that while the shawl- 
merchant of Cashmere, the fruit-seller of Cabool, 
the carpet-maker of Herat, and the turquoise 
trader of Meshid, all jostle together on the broad 
principle of common interest, each varies in lan- 
guage, bearing, and costume. Thus, Persian, 
Pushtoo, Beloochee, Sindhi, and Hindostanee, 
are all to be heard in turn, or unhappily for the 
listener's ear, sometimes together, for good chap- 
manship requires language, and in the East the 
gift is seldom exercised sparingly. 

The great manufacture of Hyderabad is of 
small lackered boxes, that are both curious and 
pretty ; two or three layers of different coloured 
woods, red, g^reen, blue, and yellow, are laid one 
over the other in the manner of veneering, when 
with a small awl the pattern required is stamped 
through the several surfacing^, whose varied colours 
produce the required design. The Sindhians are 
very fond of these boxes; they keep betel nut, snuff, 
tobacco, and opium in them, and convert the 
larger ones into pen and paper cases. The latter 
must be always of good size, however, for much 
is required in the East before a letter can be 
sent — first there is the paper always so ragged 
edged that scissors are required to clip it ; then 
ink and coarse reed pens, with a huge knife to 
carve them into form ; net, red lead, and gold 
leaf to sprinkle over the paper in honour of the 
receiver; then paper envelopes, to be secured 
with paste, before the Persian signet is attached; 
and to conclude, a brocade bag to be covered with 
one of muslin, secured at the mouth with cord 
and tassels. 

The result of the Ameers' government of Sindh, 
which was a purelv despotic one, has been im- 
poverishment to the land, misery to the poor, 
favouritism and evil among the rich, with igno- 
rancef, fear, and oppression to all. The know- 
ledge of art, the learning, the industry, which may 
in some degree have remained after the Moslem 
conquest of Sindh in the year of the Hejira 77, 
and the expulsion of the Hindoos from their 
rich and beautiful city of Alor, was by degrees 
utterly lost ; the Hindoos who became converts 
to the creed of Islam, soon felt the oppression of 
Moslem rulers, and fled to other lands, while those 
who held firmly to their ancestral faith, were 
driven to the mountains, to gain a precarious 
existence as they might, tending their flocks and 
plundering by turn. All, therefore, that is beau- 
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tiful, and much of what is useful, is brouglit from 
far, and the court of Hyderabad was indebted to 
Persia, Khorassan, Benares, or the Ports of the 
Sutledge, for all the fabrics and adoniments 
which are prized so highly by these Barbaric 
Princes, who, to pay the foreign merchant for his 
goods, oppresses the native artizan, whose cun- 
ning has been lost by the exaction of Sindhian 
despots. 

Sindh, we hope, will now be free from the cruel 
incubus that has so long oppressed it, although the 



personal courteousness and princely bearing of 
the Ameers induce a regret that they could not 
have been instructed to govern their own country 
on the rules of justice, instead of depriving them 
of the power they so long possessed ; it would 
have been good, had it been deemed politic^ to 
teach the barbarian lords of Sindh the mutual 
dependence of princes and their subjects ; and 
that the oppression of a people never yet led to 
the wealth or true aggrandisement of kings. 
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HE vaJkjs (if the Pyrc- 
iicL'3 are eacli possessed 
of a separate chai*m, — one 
__ being distinguished from the 
other hy some peculiar feature. 
Thus the Vallte d'Aspe has cha- 
racteristics which rentier it iinh'ke 
that of Oasau, although, in point 
of beauty, they are the same. 
From the high terrace of the fine, boldly situ- 
ated town of Oleron, a range of snow-covered 
mountains, startling in their vicinity, disclose a 
new region, the entrance to which is by an open- 
ing at the extremity of a fertile and smiling 
plain. As soon as the traveller has entered this 
gorge, he finds himself between high hills covered 
with verdure and foliage for some distance ; as 
he continues to ascend, the hills rise and begin to 
assume a more savage aspect, while the hoarse 
voice of the rushing torrent at their base becomes 
more hollow, and its course more impatient and 
wild. This beautiful mountain stream is called 
the Gave d*01eron, and is here very wide and 
full, although the rocks which impede its course 
prevent it from showing itself in such breadth as 
at the town from which it takes its name, beneath 
whose walls it joins its brother torrent, arrived 
from the heights of Gabas, as green and clear and 
sparkling as itself. 



The colour of these waters is quite enchanting 
to the eye: nothing can exceed the brilliancy 
and purity of the soft gi-een hue whicli tinges 
them as they pour over the grey rocks in foaming 
cascades, while here and there, a.s they lie com- 
paratively quiet ill little lakes, between tlie stony 
ramparts which hem them in, their tint is tliat of 
the deepest and richest emerald* Every step down 
this delicious valley shows new beauties, and still 
the charming Gave keeps up its eternal animation. 

When summer is in its prime, nothing can be 
conceived more exquisite than the plain of Bedous, 
which lies, a piece of table land as it were, in the 
midst of the rugged passes which lead from it on 
one side towar£^ Ploron and the Pays Basque, 
and on the other to Saragossa, and the Spanish 
wilds beyond. Bedous is now an insignificant 
village at the extremity of the gorge over which 
the snowy mountains /rown, and overhang it so 
close that every winter threatens to overwhelm 
its church and houses in ruin ; but just in the 
centre of the luxuriant lawn, and meadows, and 
corn-fields which fill up the space between, stands 
the once important and still metropoKtan town of 
Accous, celebrated above all its other attractions, 
as the birtliplace of the poet Despourrins, the 
Virgil of the Vallee d'Aspe, whose songs are sung 
by every shepherd of the Pyrenees, and whose 
fame will never die, at least there, 
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At some little distance from Accous, concealed 
amongst the mountains, lies the romantic village 
of Ajrdious, which peeps forth from its elevated 

esition like a dove^'s nest amidst a grove of pines, 
ere, in this secluded spot, lived a widow, with 
an only daughter, called by all her neighbours by 
the diminutive of Anesquette, for she was like 
the lambs she tended in gentleness, gaiety, and 
the beauty. She had never been into any of 
villages or towns which border the Gave, and 
only led her flock to the high hills inmiediately 
above Aydious. She had heard that there was 
a world beyond, but pifie knew it not, and the 
idea of extending her wanderings as far as Be- 
dous, appeared to her a fliing not to be attempted. 
Occasionally she Ipp^pd down from the moun- 
tain above Accous, and beheld the spire and 
tower of its fine church with great awe,.f^nd its 
crowding houses with almost ^ shudder, rejoidgg 
that it was not her fate to bfeathe the air qf^ 
pent-up a place. TUpre was a tqwii whose re- 
nown had reached her, l}ut its faiTic was pf sq 
doubtful a nature, that she dlmmt ^h^i^^ f^offl^ 
the knowledge ^ of its exi3t«fiCL\ This was L^g- 
cun, situated high up in the iiiouiitaij^s fjif |]j'ay 
from the mam path thr(|]|fld|} the ^'aljey, anf| only 
reached ^ a Pgplpus asSSit, by roaring p^ta- 
racts, and thi^ugfi gorges of rock of terrJble 
height, whose shapes were so strange and me- 
nacmff, that it seemed as if they were the forms 
of evil spirits turned into stone, and only await- 
ing a signal to start out on the unwary wanderer. 
It was not, however, the ragged aspect of this 
retreat which was its mpst revolting feature • 
those who inhabited it were said to be persons 
without goodness, religion or mercy; they were 
hel4 ^^ abhorrence by ^, and feared as much as 
they were hated. It was more than suspected 
that they lived chiefly l?y contraband trade; 
and the only crimes tliat had ever been heard 
of in the valley, had their spat ia that ^bode 
reprobated by all honest aa4 well-th|nking 
persons. 

The inhabitants of ^esc^n, however, poncen)ed 
th^mselvjes but little about the opmion of their 
neighbours : they were very rich, and were con- 
tent, provided th§y evaded t^e pfficere of excise, 
who kept but a careless watch on the frontier, 
and were not top acute ii^ their scrutiny pf the 
apparently tired tr^ve^ers, ujrho, arrivmg from 
Spain by Urdos, took their way down the valley 
and stpick suddenly ofl^ by ahnost impracticable 
paths, to the unseen village, where their toilq 
were endpd for the time, and where they re- 
joiced over the gains which their last trip into 
Sp^in had procured them, displaying the mer- 
chandize which they had successfully smuggled 
mto France in e|:change for that they had car- 
ried with them. 

However suspicious Ui$ characters of the na- 
tives of Lescun might b§, their reputation for 



wealth procured them a certain degree of respect 
from those of the lower towns in the valley en- 
raged in trade, although, in so simple a village as 
Aydious, they were looked upon as persons to 
avoid. The mother of Anesquette had a brother, 
whose business flourished in Accous, and who 
might be considered a man of the world, for he 
was freauently obliged to make journeys as far as 
Oleron itself, to dispose of the wool in which he 
dealt ; he was accustomed to pay visits, rare, but 
welcome, to his widowed sister ; and after an in- 
tef val of more than a year, one fine summers 
evening he climbed the steep hills which sepa- 
rated their abode, and arrived at the cotta^ 
where Anesquette's mother was seated outside 

3dnn|ng i^ith great diligence, her eyes occasion- 
1;^ tu|iied towards a mountain path by which 
her daughter was accustomed to descend when 
the 9ha^s of night were beginning to fall. 

M. Galabin was received with open arms by 
the widow, who instantly commenced regretting 
the absence of Anesquette, who was, she sai<^ 
later than usual that night, but would not now 
be many minutes before dbe arrived. 

" My young friend, the son of Jean Escur6," 
said M. Galabin, as he introduced a companion, 
" wi}L I am §ure, not grudge going to the top of 
(i)S fii}^^ '^^ ^^^ ^y P^^^^y niece; for my time 
Ig Dul'sbort, an^ I cannot afford to miss her so- 
ciety.'* *' 

The young man appealed to instantly professed 
his willingness to go in search of the shepherdess, 
and his eyes i^arUed a^ he bounded off on his 
agreeable errand. 

" How fortunate !" said he to himself; " I shall 
at length see this beauty about ^hom inhere is sq 
much talk at Accops— they say el^e i^ far more 
beautiful thai^ any prl in the valley. I wonder 
if she is better looking than Jeannette.?' 

He had not long to speculate, for at a turn of 
the path, just prossmg a little bridge over a 
rushing stf^eam, he saw before him her whom he 
sought ; but few perfiK)ns had beheld her as he 
then di4, for perhaps it was the first time in her 
life that she had been agitated by anger or terror. 
She was running at full speed, her fine hair flying 
wildly from beneath the bright tinted handker- 
diief which bound her head, her colour heightened, 
and her eyes flashing with excitement. When 
she saw th^ youpg man who was sent to seek her, 
she increasea her pace, as if she at once guessed 
his errand ; and the moment she reached the spot 
where he ^topd, s}ie uttered an exclamation of 
pleasure, apd stopped to take breath. As she did 
so, young Escure gazed upon her with asto- 
nished admiration, and the parallel of the beauty 
of his acquaintance Jeannette with hers never 
occurred to his mind, for it even appearejl to him 
that an angel would be unworthy to compare to 
her. She worp the ppstume of her n^ountains, 
which is peculiarly becoming, consisting of {» dark 
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green petticoat and black velvet boddice and jacket 
laced with scarlet, a white stomacher, and long 
deeves ornamented with bright buttons at the 
wn^ : a handkerchief of many colours on her 
head, fantastically tied, over which a scarlet peaked 
hood was generally thrown, but now hung behind 
at her back. Her pretty little feet were bare, but 
a scarlet frill adorned the dark legffings which 
reached to hep ancles. 

After afew moments' pause, during which she 
turned a frightened look towards the way she had 
come, Anesquette acknowledged the courtesy of 
young Escur^, who stood with his brown berret 
in his hand, as if awaiting her pleasure. " I am 
sure,'' said she, " that you are a friend : do you 
not come from my mother!" As she spoke, *e 
turned on him a pleased look, accompanied with 
a smile which completed the fascmation already 
begun. He explained the object of his coming 
to hasten her return.'* 

" Oh,'" cried she, " I should have long since 
been home, but I have been strangely frightened ; 
however, now you are with me, I c^ go back 
without fear and fetch my flock." 

These words were charmmg to the ear of the 
young man, for they at once associated him with 
herself, asked his protection, and placed him in 
her confidence. 

**H^ any one dared to frighten you?" ex- 
claimed he, his colour rising as he spoke.* 

ii^l T°j^ "^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^' ■ 'replied Anesquette, 
but I do not doubt he must have come from 
Lescun, where aU bad people live. He is a tall, 
dark m^, with very bUck eyes, and he darted 
suddenly out from behind the rocks above there. 



startling me very much. I thought, however, he 
would pass on, but he approached and insisted on 
my atayin^ to hear what be had to say ; he told 
me he had ^yatched me for some time, and that 
it was of no use my flying away, as he wished 
to relate to me something very particular. He 
tried to detain me, but I would not stay ; and at 
last, when I ran from him, he pursued me with 
strange words, and I quite lost my presence of 
mind, and was hurrying down to the village as 
fast as possible to escape him, when happily I 
met you. Perhaps," she added smiling, "I 
was foolish to be SQ terrified; but it is getting 
late, and he had such a strange, unearthly look, 
that I could not but think of the giant of the Pic 
d'Anie, who, you know, is known to come down 
from his garden at the top of the mountain, and 
is said to carry off young maidens and sometimes 
their lambs together."" 

Escure walked on with an agitated step, and in 
no very agreeable mood, in hopes of finding the 
intruder who had terriQed his beautiful charge, 
but there were now no symptoms of his appearing 
again, nor had he left any trace of his nresence. 
The flock was gathered and penned for the night, 
and at length the pair descended the steep toge- 
ther to the cottage. Their long absence had 
increased the anxiety of the widow, and they were 
both hailed with embraces on the cause of their 
delay being; recounted. It seemed as if a mutual 
understanmng had immediately sprung up between 
each of the parties \ and before they parted that 
night, they talked and laughed and related stories 
to each other as if ^ey had been acquainted all 
their lives. 
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" I wonder who the fellow was who interrupted 
my niece," said Galabin to his young friend, as 
they went back to Accous ; '^ perhaps she is not 
far wrong in imagining he came from Lescun, for 
they are a sad set — ^the less they see of her the 
better. I care not much for their society myself, 
but in the way of business I am often obliged to 
deal with them, and indeed to-morrow I am 
forced to go there on account of traffic : this is 
between ourselves.*" 

"Let me accompany you," said Escure sud- 
denly, " as I am to be brought up to your trade, 
it is fit I should know something of its secrets ; 
and I may besides be useful in case of your meet- 
ing with any awkward adventure." 

Galabin did not oppose the young man's wish, 
and the next evening they set out together for 
the wild spot never sought openly by any of the 
inhabitants of the valley. As they proceeded, 
Galabin could not resist opening his mind to his 
young apprentice, for such Escure was, on a sub- 
ject which was uppermost in his thoughts. 

" I have been considering," said he, " that my 
niece Anesquette is vei-y pretty and genteel, and 
it is a pity she should remain always shut up 
amongst these hills, without being seen by any 
one ; — why such a face as that would make a for- 
tune at court, and who knows but that she might 
make a conquest of some rich man, and be ^le 
to raise the family. My sister is poor, and by 
and by she may be entirely thrown on me, which 
would be inconvenient enough — whereas, if my 
niece marries well, what a difference it would 
make ! I will tell you my idea. The man I am 
going to at Lescun is a Spaniard, long resident 
there ; he has great wealth, and an only son, who 
will settle to no business, but is always roaming 
about the mountains, sometimes disappearing for 
weeks and months together, and annoying his 
father, who has a good fortune to give him, but 
has no pleasure in his society, and wants to marry 
him and make a home. He would then leave 
Lescun and settle at Accous, and enjoy the money 
he has amassed. Now, if this young man were to 
marn^ Anesquette — " 

" How !" cried Escure, " would you give her 
to a dissolute, idle, perhaps wicked, manlike this 
you speak of?" 

" Oh, as for that," said Galabin, laughing, "all 
women must take their chance— he would be the 
same as another when once sobered down by ma- 
trimony ; and then think what a match it would 
be — why his father has bags of gold uncounted." 

Escur6 sighed, for he recollected that he was 
penniless, and his father a poor man, with nothing 
but industry to support himself and a large fa- 
mily. He sighed again, for he had heard some- 
thing not unlike this before, when the merits of 
the young heiress of Accous, Jeannette, had been 
discussed in their family, and his mother had ex- 
pressed her opinion, that if he followed up his ad- 
vantage, he might one day call her his bride, for 



she evidently regarded him with no indifferent 
eye. Till he saw Anesquette he had listened with 
satisfaction to these speculations, but a change 
was now effected in his mind, and he had forgotten 
the existence of the heiress altogether. 

The night was somewhat advanced when the 
travellers arrived at the door of Mendez* cottage, 
which was to be the end of their journey. M, 
Galabin knocked low, and they were instantly 
admitted. Old Mendez, neither in his habitation 
nor appearance would have given a stranger any 
idea of wealth, for dirt and rags were alone con- 
spicuous in his domicile. His ^arp eyes twinkled 
when he recognized M. Galabin, but he looked 
suspiciously at his young companion. 

'* My apprentice," said tlie uncle of Anes- 
quette, " who desires to make your acquaintance." 
"And my son's, perhaps?" said the old man; 
" if he is fond of mischief, it will be a valuable 
one." 

With this sneer he rose, and making a sien, 
leflb the apartment, followed by Galabin, wlio 
seemed to understand him well. Escure re- 
mained by the half-extinguished hearth, and fell 
into a train of reflection not peculiarly agreeable. 
He was shocked at the mercenary ideas expressed 
hy his master, and the dealings he evidently car- 
ried on with smugglers, gave him no very ex- 
alted opinion of his probity. " Why not be con- 
tent," he mused, "with moderate gains in an 
honest course of business ? — no good can come of 
associating with men like this." 

He heard, within, voices in low tones, speaking 
with earnestness, and the chink of money met his 
ear: presently Galabin re-appeared, and with a 
somewhat agitated manner, told him, that his 
business was concluded. And, for certain rear 
sons, it was necessary that they should return at 
once. "The truth is," said he, " I find that the 
famous band of brigands which used to infest 
these valleys, are expected to. come back very 
soon ; and, as I have a good deal of money about 
me, it will be safest for me to get home before 
they. have scent of my visit here. A few strag- 
glers of their party have been seen within a few 
days, and the rest will doubtless follow." 

The pair accordindy set. out on their return, 
though day had hardly broken ; and a thick mist 
still enveloped the mountains. They hurried along 
by rugged paths by the side of a roaring stream, 
and had reached the. spot where the cascade of 
Lescun foams and dashes from the projecting 
rocks, and leaps madly over all obstacles into the 
valley below, thundering as it goes. The lower- 
ing clouds almost concealed the gigantic head of 
the Pic d'Anie, but suddenly it became distinctly 
visible above the other peaks, and a flash of light 
seemed playing round it f9r a moment, as the veil 
of clouds was ngain drawn, and it appeared no 
more. " We shall have a storm," said Galiabin, 
" this sky always portends one— we shall hardly 
reach Accous without it." 
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A low growl which seemed to rise from the 
caverns near answered this remark — suddenly a 
violent blast of wind came, roaring down the 
valley, making eyery tree and shrub tremble as 
they bowed to its mry ; at the same moment a 
'lMNU*8e voice sounded in their ears, commanding 
them to stand, and they found themselves in the 
midst - of a ferocious-looking group of armed 
men. 

Escure and Galabin had neither of them the 
means of defence ; but they did not abandon all 
chance of escape, for they might possibly by 
flight elude their enemies; and the thought in- 
stantly occurred to them. They were both well 
acquamted with the mountains, and trusted to 
their being more so than those who arrested their 
progress. 

They were, therefore, in an instant flying for 
their lives pursued by several of the band, and 
had gained considerable advantage of distance, 
when the robbers, finding it useless to expect to 
overtake them, had recourse to their carbines, and 
quietlv marked their prey. 

" These wretches, ' gasped Galabin, " are 
aware that I have received money from old Men- 
dez. He told me his son was in Spain-^the old 
traitor^ no doubt, knew better. I am exhausted 
— ^they shall gain nothing by my death — take this 
purse, you are nimbler than I — fly, and save this 
at least." 

He could say no more ; but flung a heavy purse 
to the young man, at a moment when a shot, well 
directed, struck him to the earth, and he fell 
bathed in blood : several of the robbers leaped 
from a height, and had nearly gained the spot. 
Escure saw that resistance was useless — that he 
could not succour his friend, and his only chance 
for life was to fly. Several shots were fired after 
him vainly ; and, with the speed of an izard, he 
darted along, and by circuitous ways, at length 
reached in safety the village of Accous, where he 
hurried to the house of Galabin, and roused the 
neighbours — relating the mischance that had be- 
fallen him. After some delay, occasioned by their 
fears, the villagers at length set forth in a strong 
bodv ; but all their search proved fruitless— they 
could not find the unfortunate man, nor was 
there any trace of the brigands to be discovered. 

It was in the house of the village heiress, 
Jeannette, that a rumour took its nse fatal to 
the future destiny of poor Escur6. This young 
woman was attached to the handsome young ap- 
prentice ; and till he had met the beautiful Anes- 
quette, he had apparently been sufficiently sensible 
of her charms. Not that she contemplated be- 
stowing her hand and fortimc on him ; but her 
ambition was to hold him in her chains. Jealous 
and annoyed to find herself neglected, she first 
began to speak of Escur6 with contempt as a bad 
young man, whom she had rejected for his ill- 
conduct ; and threw out hints that the death of 
Galabin might be traced to another source than 



that in which he had directed the attention of the 
inhabitants of Accous. 

They had returned together from Lescun — 
there had been no brigands in the valley for a 
long time, and none had been seen since the 
event. It was true, Escure had given up a purse 
of gold which the dead man had, he said, en- 
trusted to him ; but might this not be a blind, 
and more be secreted. 

By little and little these reports were repeated 
and commented on, until, at length, they were 
believed, and poor Escur^ was an object of general 
suspicion. 

The widowed mother of Anesquette shared in 
the general opinion, and lamented not only her 
brother's death, but joined in hatred of his sup- 
posed murderer. The only person who would 
not give credit to the falsehood, was the pretty 
shepherdess herself, who combatted with the 
greatest resolution all the accusations brought 
against him whom she loved the more, the more 
he was despised by others. 

In the mean time everything went wrong with 
Escure. His house was burnt by lightning ; his 
little vineyard destroyed by a hurricane when 
others escaped, and his small property ruined ; 
his mother died and he found himself an outcast 
and destitute. 

It was on a bright starlight night, in the 
same spot where he had first seen Anesquette 
by the little bridge over the Gave, that they 
parted. 

" I am goinff," said he, *' my beloved, to join 
the army of the first Consul, and if I live and 
return a rich man, I will claim the promise you 
have so generously given me. Who knows what 
two years may bring of good fortime — let us 
hope the best. I feel assured I shall not always 
suffer under this depression and ignominy, and 
we may yet be happy." 

" I am confident of it," said Anesquette; "I 
had a dream, and saw you in it a great man in 
a splendid uniform mounted on a fine horse — 
you held in your hand a wedding-ring, and gave 
it me, and we went to church together. Let 
what will happen I will be yours — and only yours ; 
and when you return in two years, you will find 
me the same or dead.*" 

Escur6 had been gone from Accous for more 
than a year, when a young merchant from Les- 
cun came to settle there. He was remarkably 
handsome and attractive, very rich, and carried 
on great dealings on the frontier. He knew the 
great world of France, and beyond it; for he 
could talk of foreign things, and amaze his 
hearers with his knowledge. It was thought 
that he intended to make an offer to Jeannette, 
who, since the departure of Escure, had been 
much changed, and had lost her former spirits 
and good looks. Both, however, revived on the 
appearance of the stranger, Valdez ; and she 
danced with him at the fetes, and walked with 
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him hy the batiks of the Gave, and seemed quite 
to have forgotten her former passion. 

But Valaez had been seen more than once 
climbing the steep hills \vhere Aydious lay con- 
cealed in its mountain glen; for he secretly sought 
the acquaintance of the fair shepherdess, whose 
thoughts had never strayed from her unfortunate 
and absent lover. 

Her mother en<5ouraged the visits of the 
young Spaniard, whose wealth gave him great 
charms in her eyes, and she urged her daughter 
to look oh him with less coldness ; but Anes- 
quette had imagined that she recognized in him 
tne person who had. terrified her on the first 
evenmg she had seen Escur^; ahd, though he de- 
nied ever having been in those parts before, she 
had her secret opinion of him, and her aversion 
was not to be overcome. 

The mother of Anesquette heard with mortifi- 
cation that preparations for the marriage of Jean- 
nette with the handsome stranger were ^oing on, 
and she blamed her daughter for throwing away 
so goo<} a chance of a rich establishment. Yal- 
dez had even gone so far as to say, that he would 
at the last relinquish the hand of the heiress, 
if the pennyless shepherdess would listen to his 
suit; but she was inflexible, and wept alone, 
chidden, unhappy, but ever fiuthful to her secret 
attachment. 

Great was the pomp and gaiety on the occasion 
of the projectea marriage in the village of 
AccQUS ; and, when the wedding morning arrived, 
all the splendour of the valley was exhibited in 
honour of a more wealthy match than had ever 
taken place in the country. The morning rose 
brightly ; but just as the bridal procession was 
crossing ihe sauare, in front of the church, a low 
growl of thunaer was heard, and the clouds ga- 
thering over the sky, rendered the whole valley 
as dark as night. 

" Alas !'* said one of the ^ests, " this is a bad 
omen ! The Giant of Anie is iii wrath, and some 
evil will happen : some one has been in his gar- 
den and gatnered a flower, and we shall have a 
fearful tempest." 

" It is the 9th of the month,^ said another, 
" a fatal day for matrimony. And, above all, the 
9th of May — noces de Mai sont noces mortelles.'" 

At this moment a loud shriek was heard, and 
from the path of Aydious, a woman was seen 
hurrying along with gestures of despair. As 
s^e approachea they recognized the mother of 
Anesquette, who, with frantic exclamations, in- 
formed them that her daughter had been forcibly 
carried off by strange inen to the mountains, and 
she entreated the aid of the neighbours to pursue 
them, and, if possible, recover her. 

The bridegroom appeared much distressed, and 
exclaimed, that he would be the firsts although 
it was his |wedding-day, to lead a party, and go 
in search of Anesquette. He begged the mo- 
ther only to wait till the ceremony was over, and 



then, in spite of the anger aiid tears bf his bride, 
he would set out. 

He did so, arid after ian absence of several 
days, for he had gone alone jiito the mountains 
much further than afay of his companions had 
ventured, who feared to entei* the village of tes- 
cun, Yaldez came back moody and annoyed at 
the fruitlessness of his searcli. 

Anesquette, in the meantime, was safe, but 
not where he had expected to find her, in his 
robber's cave, beyond tjrdos, where, in an almost 
inaccessible pass, the band of which the son of 
Mendez was the Captain held their meetings. 
She had been placed in a cell scooped in a rock, 
which seemed suflBciently secure, and had there 
been left by her captors, till their master arriving, 
she was to be delivered to him. Fainting and 
exhausted as she was, they anticipated no escape 
on her part, nor would it have been possible hut 
for an accident. 

Finding herself alone in this dim cavern, and 
dreading what her fate might be in th^ power of 
such men, she had first reboihmended herself to 
Heaven, and then clinlbed up to where a chink 
in the rock permitted a gleam of daylight to 
enter. She had just reached the ledffe where 
this opening occurred, when, her foot supping oh 
the moist stone^ she fell, and in doing so a large 
piece of rock gave way, and she was precipitated 
mto a yawning gulf bplow. She lost all con- 
sciousness, and was only aware of having fallen 
to a great depth : she felt extreme pain in her 
limbs, but on rising and endeavouring to move, 
found herself uninjured and able to walk. She 
groped her way out of the darkness, and to. her 
surprise found herself in a few moments in a 
meadow covered with flowers. The qhange was 
so great that she could hardly believe her senses, 
but remembering the possibility of pursuit, she 
hastened her steps, and traversing several fields, 
approached a farm-house. Here she was hospi- 
tably received by the mistress; and. while me 
remamed with her she learnt that the French 
army was victoriously marching in that direction 
from Saragossa, and was about to enter France 
by the pass of Urdos. A sudden thought took 
possession of her mind, and she resolved to im- 
plore the protection of the commander of the 
regiment which was in advance. 

When the church of Accous was next adorned 
for a wedding, it was for that of the Colonel of 
that regiment, chief favourite of the First Con- 
sul, one of the bravest and most successful sol- 
diers of the French army. He led to the altar 
the beautiful Anesquette, whose smiles and hap- 

f)iness told that she had no regret for a former 
over, whom, however, she had not deserted ; for 
young Escur6, the suspected and persecuted 
apprentice of Galabin, was the g^y soldier who 
held her hand and called her his wife on that day, 
exactly two years from the time of parting. 
Amongst the services which he dia his countr}-, 
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not the least was that of having discovered the 
retreat of a noted set of brigands in the moun- 
tains, of having cleared Lescun of many sus- 
pected characters, and of having caused the 
apprehension and execution of the captain and 
several of his band, who confessed the murder of 
Galabin before their death. 



^ Jeannette, the heiress, wore weeds for some 
time after this, and the youne merchant Valdez 
was never afterwards seen in Accous ; though no 
one ventured to ask her what had become of her 
husband. 




CURFEW. 



The tan^fed foreit glides tnd hamlets brown of my native country, the woodsman's art, the Norman warrior aimed for 
the battle, or in his festal haU— the Conqueror's iron rule, and peasant's Umip extinguished, ail start up at the clainorous peal, 
and fill the mind with fear and wonder. — New MotUMy Mag, toI. zx. p. 355. 



Ob many a viaicm from the grave of Time 
The Chrfew's solemn notes ean cUl again ; 

^^spbnshie to the magic of its diime. 
The tangled forest gladei and battle plhih 

Arise-^the Normaii ttrmfed fot deadly fight 
Or ill his castle hall^^the cloistered cell. 

The Conqueror's iron rule, and peasant's light; 
In haste extinguished^ when the evening bell 
Burst on his startled ear like peal of midnight knell. 



And still at eve the mournful curfew chimes 

As once it sounded in the Gonqueror's day, 
A requiem bell for |)0Qip of feudal tiities 

When England bent to Norman William's sway. 

And though alike forgot have passed away 
Yietor and vahqtiidh'ed from the Altered scene^ 

True to their ancient bent, our thoughts will stray 
Back to the days when Malnwood's oaks were grefen. 

And at the iron peal, before our eyei 

The gloomy tertors of its reign Arise. 



The dusky shades of evening gathering round. 

And shrouding in a veil of twilight dye. 
Hie castle firo^ming from its moated mound. 

The fbrests ol4 the ** huts where poor men lie :" 
While tolling slow with dull and heavy sotmd 

The Conqueror's warning swelling on the gale, 
Nbw loud and clear, now hrff 1^ wfld tntids drowned, 

Seeinfed, as it sped o'fer mountain^ modt, and dkle; 

To bear the Norman's bests, the vanquished Anglb's 
wail. 

By lamplight conning still the lettered page, 

(Day all too short his studies to illume) 
The Saxon monk, with mingled grief and rage. 

Heard in his lonely cell those sounds of gloom 
Swinging their iheasured tones '^ with sullen roar 

O'er wizard stteam hnd fountain," and in haste 
He closed the brass-clasped tomes of monkish lore. 

And while his darkened cell in ire he paced. 
He gave k sigh to Harold's happier reign. 
And wept at thought of Hastings' corpse-strewn plain. 

H. A. 




AY vvG ask the 
reader to behold with 
us a nielancholy show 
— a saddiuiiiig, mise- 
rable s|)ectacle i We 
will not take him to a 
prison, a wtirUhoui^', 
a BeiUam, where hii- 
luau nature Qxpiates 
its guiltiness, its lack 
of worldly floods, its 
most desolate per- 
^- -^ plexity; but we will 
take him to a wretchedness, first contrived by 
wrong, and perpetuated by folly. We will show 
him the embryo mischief that, in due season, shall 
be bom in the completeness of its terror, and shall 
be christened with a sounding name, Folly and 
Wickedness standing sponsors. 

We are in St. James's Park. The royal 
standard of England bums in the summer air — 
the queen is in London. We pass the palace, 
and in a few paces are in Birdcage Walk. There, 
reader, is the miserable show we promised you. 
There are some fifty recmits, drilled by a sergeant 
to do homicide cleanly, handsomely. In Birdcage 
Walk, Glory sits upon her eggs, and hatches 
eagles ! 

How very beautiful is the sky above us ! What 
a blessing comes with the fresh, quick air ! The 
trees, drawing their green beauty from the earth, 
quicken our thoughts of the bounteousnees of this 
teeming world. Here, in this nook, this patch, 
where we yet feel the vibrations of surrounding 
London — even here, nature, constant in her 
beauty, blooms and . smiles, uplifting the heart of 
man, if the heart be his to own her. 

Now look aside, and contemplate God's image 
with a musket. Your bosom still expanding with 
gratitude to nature, for the blessings she has 
heaped about you, behold the crowning glory of 
God's work managed like a machine, to slay the 
ima^ of God — to stain the teeming earth with 
homicidal blood — ^to fill the air with howling 
anguish ! Is not yonder row of clowns a melan- 
choly sight! Yet are they the sucklings of 



Glory—tho hnhy mighty ones of afutureGrazettc. 
Reason beholds them with a tlee[) pity. Imagina- 
tion niagiiifie.s them into fiends oi wickedness. 
There in cnmmge alxint theni— earna|^€', and the 
pestilential vapcmrs of the slaughtered. What a 
fine bokingr thing is war I Yet, dress it as we 
may, dr ass and feather it, daub it with gold, huzza 
it, and sing siwagi^ering songs about it — what is it, 
nine times out of ten, but Murder in uniform! 
Cain, tHkcn the sergeants shilling J 

And now we hear the fifes and djuins of her 
majesty s grenadietB* They pass on the other 
side ; and a crowd of idlers, their hearts jumping 
to the music, their eyes dazzled, and their feeungs 
perverted, hang about the march, and catch the 
infection — ^the love of glory ! And true wisdom 
thinks of the world's age, and sighs at its slow 
advance in all that really dignifies man, the truest 
dignity being the truest love for his feUow. And 
then hope and a faith in human progress con- 
template the pageant, its real ghasUiness dis- 
guised by outward glare and frippery^ and know 
the day will come when the symbols of war will 
be as the sacred i)ea8t8 of old f^ypt — things to 
mark the barbarism of by-gone war ; melaiichdy 
records of tlie past perversity of human nature. 

We can imagine tne deep-chested laughter — the 
look of scorn that would annihilate, and then tJie 
small compassion — of the Man of War, at this, the 
dream of folly, or the wanderings of an inflamed 
brain. Yet, oh, man of war ! at this very mo- 
ment are you shrinking, withering, like an aged 
giant. The fingers of Opinion have been busy at 
your plumes — ^you are not the feathered thing you 
were ; and then that little tube, the goose-quill, 
has sent its silent shots into your huge anatomy ; 
and the corroding ink, even whilst you look at it 
and think it shines so brightly, is eating with a 
tooth of rust into your sword. 

That a man should kill a man, and rejoice in 
the deed — nay gather glory from it — is the act of 
the wild animal. The force of muscle and dex- 
terity of limb, which make the wild man a con- 
queror, are deemed in savage life man's highest 
attributes. The creature, whom in the pride of 
our Christianity we call heathen and spiritually 
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desolate, has some personal feeling in the strife — 
he kills his enemy, and then, making an oven of 
hot stones, bakes his dead body, and, for crowning 
satisfaction, eats it. His enemy becomes a paH 
of him ; his glory is turned to nutriment ; and be 
is content. What barbarism! Field-marshals 
sicken at the horror; nay, troopers shudder at 
the tale, like a fine lady at a toad. 

In what, then, consists the prime evil? In 
the murder, or the meal ? Which is the most 
hideous deed — to kill a man, or to cook and cat 
the man when killed! 

But softly, there is no murder in the case. The 
erafb of man has made a splendid ceremony of 
homicide — has invested it with dignity. He 
slaughters with flags flying, drums beating, trum- 

Cts braying. He kills according to method, and 
s worldly honours for his grim handiwork. He 
does not, like the unchristian savage, carry away 
with him mortal trophies from the skulls of his 
enemies. No ; the alchemy or magic of autho- 
rity turns his well-won scalps into epaulets, or 
hangs them in stars and crosses at his button- 
hole; and then, the battle over — the dead not 
eaten, but carefully buried — ^and the maimed and 
mangled howling and blaspheming in hospitals— 
the meek Christian wamor marches to church, 
and reverently folding his sweet and spotless 
hands, sings Te Deum. Angels waft his fervent 
thanks to God, to whose footstool— on his own 
faith — he has so lately sent his shuddering thou- 
sands. And this spirit of destruction working 
within him is canonized by the craft and igno- 
rance of men, and worshipped as gloir! 

And this religion of the sword — ^this dazzling 
heathenism, that makes a pomp of wickedness — 
seizes and distracts us, even on the threshold of 
life. Swords and drums are our babv playthings ; 
the types of violence and destruction are made 
the pretty pastime of our childhood ; and as we 

Sx>w t)Ider, the outward magnificence of the ogre 
lory — his trappings and his trumpets, his pri- 
▼il^ies, and the songs that are shouted in his 
praise — ensnare the bigger baby to his sacrifice. 
Henoe, slaughter becomes an exalted profession ; 
the marked, distinguished employment of what, 
in the jargon of the world, is called a gentleman. 
But for this craft operating upon thia igno- 
rance, who — in the name of outn^ed God — would 
become the hireling of the Sword ! Hodge, poor 
fellow, enlists. He wants work; or he is idle, 
dissolute. Kept, by the injustice of the world, 
as ignorant as the farm-yaid swine, he is the 
better instrument for the world's craft. His ear 
is tickled with the fife and drum ; or he is 
drunk ; or the sergeant — the lying valet of glory 
— ^tells a good tde, and already Hodge is a 
warrior in the rough. In a fortnights time 
you may see him at Chatham; or, mdeed, he 
was one of those we marked in Birdcage Walk. 
Day by day, the sergeant works at the block 
ploughman, and chipping and chipping, at length 



carves out a true, handsome soldier of the line. 
What knew Hodge of the responsibility of man ? 
What dreams had he of the self-accountability 
of the human spirit ? He is become the lackey 
of carnage, the liveried footman, at a few pence 
per day, of fire and blood. The musket-stock, 
which for many an hour he hugs — hugs in sulks 
and weariness — was no more a party to its pre- 
sent use, than was Hodge. That piece of walnut 
is the fragment of a tree which might have given 
shade and fruit for another century; homely, 
rustic people gathering under it. Now, it is 
the instrument of wrong and violence ; the work- 
ing tool of slaughter. Tree and man, are not 
their destinies as one ! 

And is Hodge alone of benighted mind ! Is he 
alone deficient of that knowledge of moral right 
and wrong which really and truly crowns the 
man, king of himself? When he surrenders up 
his nature, a mere machine with human pulses, to 
do the bidding of war, has he taken counsel with 
his own reflection — does he know the limit of the 
sacrifice! He has taken the shilling, and he 
knows the facings of his uniform. 

When the }x>m and bred gentleman, to keep 
to coined and current terms, pays down his 
thousand pounds or so, for his commission, what 
incites to the purchase! It may be the elegant 
idleness of the calling ; it may be the bullion and 
glitter of the regimentals ; or, devout worship- 
per, it may be an unquenchable thirst for gloiy. 
From the moment that his name stars the Ga^ 
zette, what does he become! The bond-servant 
of war. Instantly, he ceases to be a judee between 
moral right and moral injury. It is his duty not to 
think, but to obey. He has eiven up, surrendered 
to another, the freedom of bis soul : he has de^ 
throned the majesty of his own will. He must 
be active in wrong, and see not the injustice : 
shed blood for craft and usurpation, calling blood- 
shed valour. He may be made, by the miquity 
of those who use him, the burglar and the 
brigand; but glory calls him pretty names for 
his prowess, and the wicked weakness of the 
world shouts and acknowledges them. And is 
this the true condition of reasonable man ! Is it 
by such means that he best vindicates the great- 
ness of his mission here ! Is he, when he most 
gives up the free motions of his own soul — is he 
then most glorious ! 

A few months ago, chance showed us a band 
of ruffians, who, as it afterwards appeared, were 
intent upon most desperate miscnief. They 
spread themselves over the country, attackinff, 
robbing, and murdering all who fdl into their 
hands. Men, women, and children, all suffered 
alike. Nor were the villains satisfied with this. 
In their wanton ruthlessness, they set fire to 
cottages, and tore up and destroyed plantations. 
Every footpace of their march was marked with 
blood and desolation. 

Who were these wretches ! — ^you ask. What 
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place did they ravage ? Were tHey not caught, 
and punished! 

They were k part of the army of Africa ; 
valorous frenchmen, bound for Algiei^, to cut 
Arab throats ; and in the name of glory, and for 
the everlasting honour of France, to burn, pil- 
lage, and despoil ; abd all for national honour — 
allfor glory! 

But Glory catmot dazzle Truth. Does it not 
at timeia appear no other than a highwayman, 
with a pistol at a nation's breast ? A burglar, 
with a crow-bar, entering a kingdom. Alas ! in 
this world, there is no Old Bailey for nations. 
Otherwise, where would have been the crowned 
heads that divided Poland ? Those felon mon- 
archs, anointed to — osteal? It is true, tlie his- 
torian claps the cut-purse conqueror in the dock, 
and he is tried by the jury of posterity. He is 

f>ast the verdict, yet is not its damnatory voice 
ost upon generations. For thus is the world 
taught — albeit slowly taught — true glory ; when 
that which passed for virtue is truly tested to 
be vile ; when the hero is hauled from the car, 
and fixed for ever in the pillory. 

But war brings forth tne heroism of the soul : 
war tests the magnanimity of man. Sweet is the 
humanity that spares a fallen foe ; gracious the 
compassioii that tends bis wounds, that brings 
eyen a cup of water to his burning lips. Granted, 
But 18 there not heroism of a grander mould! 
— The herolsiii of forbearance ! Is not the hu- 
manity that refuses to strike, a nobler virtue 
than the late pity born of violence? Pretty is 
it to seei the victor with salve and lint kneeUng 
at his bloody trophy — a maimed and agonized 
fellow-man, — ^but surely it had been better io 
withhold the blow, than to have been first mis- 
chievous, to be afterwards humane. 

That nations, professing a belief in Christ, 
should couple glory with war, is monstrous blas- 
phemy. Their iaith, their professing faith, is — 
"love one another:'- their practice is. to — cut 
throats ; and more, io bribe and hoodwink men 



to the wickedness, the trade of blood i^ magni- 
fied into a virtue. We pray against battle, and 
glorify the deeds of death. We say, beautiful 
are the ways of peace, and then cocker ourselves 
upon our perfect doings in the art of man-slay- 
ing. Let us then cease to pay the sacrifice of 
admiration to the demon — War ; let us not ac- 
knowledge him as a mighty and majestic prin- 
ciple, but, at the very best, a grim and melancholy 
necessity. 

But there always has been — there always will 
be, war. It is inevitable; it is a part of the 
condition of human society. Man has always 
made glory to himself from the destruction of 
his fellow, and so it will continue. It may be 
veiT pitiable; would it were otherwise! But 
so it is, and there is no helping it. 

Happily, we are slowly killing this destructive 
fallacy. A long breathing-time of peacie has 
been fatal to the dread magnificence of glory. 
Science and philosophy — povera e nuda filosofia ! 
— have made good their claims, inducing man to 
believe that he may vindicate the divinity of his 
nature otherwise than by perpetrating destruc- 
tion. He begins to think there is a better 
glory in the communication of triumphs of mind, 
than in the dash of steel and roar of artillerj'. 
At the present moment, a society, embracing 
men of distant nations—" natural enemies," as 
the old, wicked cant of the old patriotism had it 
—is at work, plucking the plumes from Glory, 
unbracing his armour, and divesting the ogre 
bf all that dazzled foolish and unthmking men, 
showing the rascal in his natural hideousness, in 
all his base deformity. Some, too, are calculating 
the cost of Glory's table : some showing what 
an appetite the demon has, devouring at a meal 
the substance of ien thousand sons of industry — 
yea, eating up the wealth of kingdoms. And 
thus, by degrees, are men beginning to jlook iipon 
this god. Glory, as no more than a finely-trapped 
Sawney Bean, — a monster and a destroyer — ^a 
nuisance ; a noisy lie. 
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BE Last Stage Coachman! It 
falls upon the ear of every one 
but a shareholder in railways, 
with a boding, melancholy sound. 
In spite of our natural reverence 
for the wonders of science, our 
hearts grow heavy at the thought 
of never agaiii beholding the 
Bweet-sraelling nosegay/ the un- 
impeachable top boots, and fair 
white breeches; oncQ so prominent as the uniform 
of the fratemi^. Witb all our respect for expe- 
ditious and busmess-Uke travelling, we experience a 
feeling nearly akin to . disgust, at beins marshalled 
to our places by a bell and a fellow with a badge on 
his shoulder ; instead of hearing the cheery summons 
" Now then, gentlemen," and being regale^d by a short 
and instructive conversation with a ruddy-faced per- 
sonage in a dustless oHve green coat and prismatic 
belcher handkerchief. What did we want with smoke ? 
Had we not the coachman's cigar, if we were desirous 
of observing its shapes and appearances ? Who would 
be so unreasonable as to languish for steam, when he 
could inhale it on a cool, autumnal morning, naturally 
concocted from the backs of four blood horses? Who! 
— Alas ! we may propose questions and find out an- 
swers to the end of the chapter, and yet fail in re- 
formiiig the perverted taste of the present generation ; 
we know that the attempt is useless, and we give up 
in sorrowful and philosophic [resignation, and proceed 
undaimted py the probable sneers oi* railway directors, 
to the recital of — 

A VlJMON. 

Rethought i walked forth one autumn evening to 
observe the arrival of a stage coach. I wandered on, 
yet nothing of the kind met my eye. I tried many 



an old public road— they were now,grass-|;rown ancl 
miry, or desecrated by the abominable presence of ^ 
" station." I wended toy way towards a famous road- 
side inn : it was desolate and siletit, or in other words, 
" To Lei." I looked for " the cominercial room i" hdt 
a pot of beer adorned the mouldering tables, arid not 
a pipe lay scattered over the wild and beautiful seclu- 
sions of its once numerous "boxes." It was deserted 
and useless ; the voice of the traveller rung ho longer 
roimd its walls, aiid the merry horn of the guard 
startled no ihore, the slieepy few, who once cohgri- 
gated round its hospitable door. The chill fire-place 
and broad, antiquated mantel-piece ;^resehted biit .one 
bill — the starting time of an adjacent raili-oad} sur- 
mounted by a representation of those engines df de- 
struction, in dull, frowsy lithograph. 

I tiirned to the yard. Where was the oastler witt 
his unbraoed breeches and his upturned shirt sleeves ? 
Where was the ktafcle boy with his wisp of straV and 
his sieve of bats t Where were the coquettish mares ancl 
the tall Jblobd torses ? Where t^as the manger and the 
stable door f— All gone — ^all disappeared: the build- 
Jngs dilapidated aiwi tottering — of what use is a Stable 
to a stoker ? The oastler and stable hoj had passed 
away — wnat fellowship have either with a boilet* ? IHe 
inn yard wa4 no more f The very dunghill ili its 
farthest comer was choked by diist and old bricls, 
and the cock> the pride, of the country round, clftmour^ 
no longer on the ruined and unsightly wall, t thought 
it was possible that he had satisfied long sinbe the 
cravings of a raihvay committee ; and t sat dowil on 
a ruined water-tub to give way to the melanfcholy re- 
flections called ,up by the sight before me. 

I know riot how lorig 1 meditated. There was no 
officious waiter to ask me, " What I would M^^ to 
order V* No chamberriifdd to siriiper out '* This way. 
Sir," — not everi a stray cat to claiiri acquaintimce trith 
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the calres of my legs^ or a hone's hoof to tread upon 
my toe. There was nothing to disturb my miserable 
reverie^ and I anathematised railways without distinc- 
tion or exception. 

The distant sound of slow and stealthy footsteps at 
last attracted my attention. I looked to the far end 
of the prard. Heavens above ! a stage coachman was 
pacing its worn and weedy pavement. 

There was no mistaking him — ^he wore the low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed, whitey-brown, well-brushed 
hat ; the voluminous checked neckcloth ; the ample- 
skirted coat ; the striped waistcoast ; the white cords ; 
and last, not least, the immortal boots. But alas ! the 
calf that had once filled them out, had disappeared ; 
they clanked heavily on the pavement, instead of 
creaking tightly and noisily wherever he went. His 
waistcoat, evidently once filled almost to bursting, 
hung in loose, uncomfortable folds about his emaciated 
waist : large wrinkles marred the former beauty of 
the fit of his coat : and his face was all lines and fur- 
rows, instead of smiles and jollity. The spirit of the 
fraternity had passed away from him — he was the 
stage coachman only in dress. 

He walked backwards and forwards for some time 
without turning his head one way or the other, except 
now and then to peer into the deserted stable, or to 
glance moumiully at the whip he held in his hand : at 
bst the sound of the arrival of a train struck upon his 
ear! 

He drew himself up to his full height, slowly and 
solemnly shook his clenched fist in the direction of 
the sound, and looked — Oh that look I it spoke anni- 
hilation to the mightiest engine upon the rait it soofTed 
at steam, and flashed furious derision at the largest 
terminus that ever was erected ; it was an awmlly 
comprehensive look — ^the concentrated essence of the 
fierce and deadly enmity of all the stage coachmen in 
England to steam conveyance. 

To my utter astonishment, not, it must be owned, 
unmixea with fear, he suddeidy turned his eyes towards 
my place of shelter, and walked up to me. 

*' That's the rail," said he, between his set teeth. 

'' It is," said I, considerably embarrassed. 

" Damn it 1" returned the excited Stage Coachman» 

There was something inexpressibly awful about this 
execration ; and I confess I felt a strong internal con- 
yiction that the next day's paper would teem with 
horrible railway accidents in every column. 

" I did my utmost to hoppose 'em," said the Stage 
Coachman, in softened accents. ''I wos the last tliAt 
guv^ in, I kep' a losing day afler day, and yet I worked 
on ; I wos determined to do my dooty, and I drove a 
coach the last day with an old hooman and a carpet bag 
inside, and three little boys and seven whopping empty 
portmanteaus outside. I wos determinea my last 
Kick to have same passengers to show to the rail, so I 
took my wife and children 'cos nobody else would'nt 

f>f and then we guv' in. Hows' ever, the last time as 
wos on the road I did'nt go and show 'em an empty 
coach — ^we wasn't full, but we wasn't empty ; we wos 
game to the last!" 

A grim smile of triumph lit up the features of the 
deposed Coachman as he gave vent to this assertion. 
He took hold of me by Uie button-hole, and led the 
way into the house. 

*' This landlord wos an austerious sort of a man," 
said he ; ** he used to hobserve, that he only wished a 



Railway Committee would dine at his house, he'd 
pison em all, and emigrate ; and he'd ha' done it, 
too!" 

I did not venture to doubt this, so the stage coach- 
man continued. 

" I've smoked my pipe by the hoar together in that 
fire-place ; I've read * The Times' adwertisements and 
Perhce Reports in that box till I fell asleep ; I've 
walked up and down this here room a saying all sorts 
of things about the rail, and a busting for happiness. 
Outside this wery door I've bin a drownded in thankys 
from ladies for never lettin' nobody step through their 
band-boxes. The chambermaids used to smile, and 
the dogs used to bark, wherever I came. — But it's all 
hover now — ^the poor feller as kep' this palace takes 
tickets at a Station, and the chambermaids makes 
scalding hot tea behind a mahugsany counter for 
people as has no time to drink it in ! 

As the Stage Coachman uttered these words, a 
contemptuous sneer puckered his sallow cheek. He 
led me back into the yard ; the ruined appearance of 
which, looked doubly moum^, under the nint rays of 
moonlight that eveiy here and there stole through the 
dilapidated walls of the stable. An owl had taken up 
his abode, where the chief oasder's bedroom had once 
rejoiced in the grotesque majesty of huge portraits of 
every winner of every "Derby, since the first days 
of Epsom. The bird of night flew heavily off at our 
approach, and my companion pointed gloomily up to 
the fragments of mouldy, worm-eaten wood, the last 
relics of the stable loft. 

'* He wos a great friend of mine, was that h'ostler," 
said the Coachman, ''but he's left this railway- 
bothered world — ^he was finished by the train." 

At my earnest entreaty to hear further, he con- 
tinued, 

*' Mlien this h'old place, wos guv 'up and ruinated ; 
the h'oastler as 'ud never look at the rail before, went 
down to have a sight of it, and as he wos a leaning his 
elbows on the wall, and a wishii^ as how he had the 
stabling of all the steam h'ingines (he'd ha' done 'em jus- 
tice !) wot should he see, but one of his osses as wos 
thrown out of employ by th<& rail, a walking along jist 
where the train was coming. Bill jumped down, and as 
he wos a leading of him h'off, up comes the train, and 
went over his leg and cut the 'os in two—* Tom,' says he 
to me when we picked him up ; 'I'm a going eleven mile 
an hour, to the last stage as is left for me to do. I've 
always done my dooty with the osses ; I've bin and 
done it now — bury that ere poor os and me out of the 
noise of the rail.' We got the surgeons to him, but he 
never spoke no more. Poor Bill ! Poor Bill I" 

This last recollection seemed too much for the 
Stage Coachman, he wrung my hand, and walked ab- 
ruptly to the furtibest comer of the yaard. 

1 took care not to interrupt him, and watched 
him carefully from a distance. 

At first, the one expression of his countenance 
was melancholy ; but by degrees, other thoughts came 
crowding from his mind, and mantled on his woe-be- 
gone visage. Poor fellow, I could see that he was 
again in imagination the beloved of the ladies and the 
adored^ of the chambermaids : a faint reflection of the 
albble, yet majestic demeanour, required by his call- 
ing, flitted occasionally over his pinched, attenuated 
features : and brightened the cold, mehmcholy expres- 
sion of his countenance. 
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As I still looked, it grew darker and darker, yet 
the face of the Stage Coachman was never for an in- 
stant hidden from me. The same artificial expression 
of pleasure characterized its lineaments as before. Sud- 
denly I heard a strange, unnatural noise in the air — 
now it seemed like the distant trampling of horses ; 
nil J m>w again, like the ruraUhig of a heavily laden 
coach along a public road. A faint, iiickly light, 
spread itself over that part of the Ilcavens whence 
the sou tills proceeded ; and after an interval, a fully 
equipped Stage Coach appeared in the clouds, with a 
railway director strapped fast to each wheel, and a 
stoker between the teeth of each of the four horses* 

In place of luggage, fraguieuts of broken steam 
carriages, and red car])et bags filled with other me- 
mentos of railway accidents, occupied the roof Chance 
passengers appeared to be the only tenants of the out- 
si tie places. In front sat Juliys Cffisar and Mrs. 
Hannah Moore ; and belund. Sir Joseph Banks and 
Mrs. Browurigge. Of all the ** insides," I eoidd, I 
grieve to say, sec nothing. 

On the bo\ was a little man with fuzzy hair and 
large iron grey whiskers ; clothed in n coat of en- 
gineers* skin J with gloves of the hide of railway police, 
lie p idled up opposite my friend, and bomtig pro- 
foundly motioned liim to the box seat- 

A gleam of unutterable joy irradiated the Stage 
Coachman* s countenance, as he stepped lightly into bis 
place, seized the reins, and with one hearty ** good 
night," addressed to an imaginary iun-full of people, 
started the horses. 

Off they drove l my friend in the plenitude of his 
satisfaction cracking the whip every instant as he 
drove the phantom coach into the mr. And amidst 
the shrieks of the railway directors at the wheel, the 
groans of James Watt^ tJie bugle of the guard, and the 
tremendous cursing of the invisible " insides," fast and 
furiously disa]>peared from my eyes* 
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THE COMING REVOLUTION. 

BY PAUL PIfENDEROAST. 




ROM an attentiye ob- 
seirationof the sighs 
of the times, we have 
become conyinced 
that we are now on 
the eve of a Revolii- 
tion which, for aught 
we know, may take 
place in the course 
of the week. TJot 
wishing, however, 
to affect the funds, - 
alarm the reader, 
promote rebeUion, or 
do any other kind of 
mischief, we willstate 
that we expect it to 
proceed without the 
sUghtest conf\ision, 
contention, or blood- 
shed whatever. — 

^ Moreover that, 

^i^aj5,..„..jgertr^ though it may pos- 

sibly occur witliiii the Mme abore specified, yet that it 
most probably will iij^it^ Every thing will depend upon 
the speed or tarcliuf ss with which a few njaxims pf 
common sense, already acknowled^d by no SI|aa^ num- 
bers, shall be recognized by the mass of the commii- 
nitv. 

Notwithstanding the pild character of this approach- 
ing Revolution, it will Jje one of the most sweeping 
kind, tending to nothing short of such aii approxima- 
tion to universal equality, as the different capacities of 
men will admit of. It will transcend the desires of the 
most sanguine levellfr. 

It will not, howcvpr, be brought about by the meaiis 
which levellers heretofore have adopted j nor wil| it 
consLst in the st^te of piings to which the adoption of 
such meanis is calculated to lead. It will involve x^Q 
universality of pipes, gj^ts, shirt -sleeves, brutality, 'an4 
bad English. It v^ B0( effect the Cis- Atlantic exten- 
sion of incivility, and propagation of spittoons and 
slang. Its autliors' wiir npt be of those liberal indi- 
viduals who take U ||L|i that ** the Nobihty think 
scorn to go in 1eat|ipr |}>w3 i or who complain that 
Sir Robert Peel aii^ the SlSni^try '* are no good work- 
men ;" — albeit they miky \vi%h tijera rather better hands 
at their own business, Qur refyutipnists xvill have no 
wish to see the Diikcor%thi*rl!^f) m fustian mending 
windows, ur Lord Br^iigJiaiu in ^ I^^r c'up, workipg 
a centre-bit. ^ 

The coming Revolutio}^ ^^ hjM this advanta^, 
that while it vml effectually at^p^sn^ convention^di^- 
tinctions, it will deprfye no one whomsoever of hirp\^- 
ful title. Hence, of course, it will please §very bocfy. 
Let us now endeavour to show how it wiU be accom- 
plished. 

In a moral, as well as in a physical sense, there are 
two ways of levelling. The visdley may be exalted, or 
the mountain brought low. Just so may society be 



levelled, either hjf P)dlinjK down the higher, or raising 
the lower classes. The former is (he mo4e of levelling 
which lias been ^nerally adopted in times past. It 
has usually been productive of much mischief, and has 
tended to no gooq ; and its agents, for the most part, 
have deserv^oly been hanged for their pains. There 
are yet levellers of this kind to be found. " It was 
never merry world in England since gentlemen came 
up," is their axiom and their cry. Ttey bear, to 
every thing included ip the name of Aristocracy, an 
enmity, in whose indiscriminateness we do not sympa- 
thize. There is much good to be got out of the aris- 
tocratic body. It is undoubtedly distinguished by 
elegance and refinement. Its members, Imving little 
else to do than to study behaviour, are naturally more 
polished than other people. They use better lan- 
guage — they sometimes display more taste — and a 
greater propriety of gesture and oearing than the public 
in general. They form a sort of natural institution for 
the cultivation of Ae Graces, and may be viewed as the 
dancing-masters ot society. The humbler classes are 
often accused ndw-a-da^s of aping their betters— an 
imitation, except when it extenas to their vioes, in our 
opinion extremely sensible. We see nothing essen- 
tially vulgar in serving out grocery or measuring tape ; 
and are ^uite convinced that those actions, l&e any 
others, are capable of being performed in a becoming 
manner. Nay, the Aristocracy have taught us as 
much ; witness the demeanour of ladies who turn 
shopkeepers at a fancy fair. We should gladly meet a 
twlor with the deportmept of a duke — ^meaning thereby 
the deportment of one duke towards another. Why 
should not an ordinary cabman drive like a cabman of 
quaUty? 

For our part, too, we admit that we owe the aristo- 
pracy thanks fiir much innpcent enjoyment. A walk 
down Regent Street, or around Hyoip Park, on a sum- 
mer's afternoon, affords us a treat IJke that of a flower 
diow. ^p tike to look U ^$ fine folks, particulariy 
tnc ladies. Foul befall me leveller who would dis- 
mount those delicate creatures from their earriages; 
who would view with malignant joy their draperies 
bespattered, their plumes bedraggled, their dainty feet 
shot with mud — ^wno would savagely d^ght in setting 
the peer to drive a donkey-cart, or the countess to 
carry fish ! Butterflies and birds of paradise, gainsay 
it who wiU, are pretty things. 

The levelling which we look to see» will be accom- 
plished, not by the depression of the few, but by the 
elevation o| the many. Oiur expectation is not so 
Utopian as it seems. || will be fulfilled the moment 
the iQifiSsbpl^ takes it into its head to think for 
its^ |fflpiscaid prejudice. 4}ig to this oonsumma- 
tloh society is, and nasrheen fpf '|f^^'time, progressine. 
The mental equalization, po'n^uent upon the stul 
increasing diffusion of rationaUty, knowledge, and 
tasto, wiU, in proportion to its extent, efiace virtually 
the distinctions of casto. It has already, indeed, done 
so in some measure. Nor is it in the nature of things 
to be otherwise. Mind, as it confers on man his esaen- 
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tial superiority to the brute^ so does it fonn the only 
real pre-emmenee of one man over another. The 
more general the appreciation of this truth, the less 
wiQ be the value of nominal honours : and when its 
reception shall be universal, title will be an empty 
name. It will then be to little purpose for a man to 
be called a noble lord, who is known to be a base 
knave*. 

The importance attached to rank, as such, bears, at 
all periods,' and in every nation, an exact proportion to 
the prevailing ignorance. The good old times q^ 
versal stupidity in this country, and the present 
of things in China, may serve to illustrate this 
tion. Verbal nobility owes all its worth to tm] 
think nothing of it, and it becomes nothing 
order to test its intrinsic valiie, \pt ai|^ one, by an 
imaginary indulgence in self-estjei^, c o nceiyg 'himself 
for the nonce to be a Shaks^; ' "^ 

any title, honour, or dignity ^ 
upon him by the mightiest pot^j 
anght other than an arrogant ' 
Shakspere! £ariWlion\ Loi 
Pone! Ifi:. Pffisarl 
ana want of 



ton; 
In 




YUi he feel that 

'could be conferred 

\ on earth, would be 

aence ? Fiscount 

,^^ iDryden! Baron 

' Worth, then, makes the man, 

— ^ •♦.v |jj|0w ;" but what reffJgfpi jj not 

" leather and prunef^»^ Bf f ®V » ^^ ^ cqiinterpj; ; a 
miserable sham. Ought npt; 9'ttM} to be ashamed of 
himself, as a paltry, pitiful crei^^ who prides him- 
self upon worship which his nature commands not, 
and which he derives but from the imbecility of his 
neighbour ? Is it not a mean vanity that caii batten on 
the adulation of a fool ? What need, therefore, to abo- 
lish titles? The wish to do so defeats its own end. 
It involves the admission that they are real advan- 
tages ; and thus is a motive furnished to the vanity of 
niany to desire their perpetuitv, or the chance of eain- 
iDg them for themselves. Ilms, also, are the titled 
classes confirmed in the notion of their own superio- 
rity, iui4 iu the natural resolution to maintain it. But 
wnat, were every untitled person in the kingdom to 
become of our mind to-morrow, would these distinc- 
tions be thought of by their possessors ? They would 
be placed in the category of pig-tails ; of appendages 
useless and absurd. 
Be it understood that we have no quarrel with a 



man who would accept a title from motives of interest 
or policy. If people will be silly enough to think the 
more of a physician because he has been dubbed 
" Sir," we can as little blame such a one for availing 
himself of their prejudices, as we can a traveller, 
who, in some nonsenacal particular, sees fit to accom- 
modate himself to '* the natives.'^ But we honour the 
voluntary chivalrousness of an Abemethy, who, if re- 
port speaks truly, threw away the chance of a baro- 
netcy. 

We trust that, thoi]^h we have hailed thecomingchange 
in society with rejoicing, no noble lord or honourame 
gentleman will, alter the qualification with which we 
have stated our opinions, be angry with us. We would 
curtail no man of his addition ; deprive no name of its 
handle. We are quite wiUine to call by their honorary 
nick-names all except those whom we honour in reality. 
So we shall hope to be excused if we talk of Scott and 
Byron, — even as we should say. Bums : to be pardoned 
for droppine the Kii^g when we mention Alfred. 

Meanwhue the Revolu|;ipn is advancing. . We ex- 
pect very shortly tp see th^ \l Fashionable Intelligence," 
omitted from tne newspaDera. yj[e apprehend that 

B^jji will soon begin to' ^sk themselves the not very 
^ matural 'q}ie3tio{)9, what pan it matter to them to be 
told that Lord '^uch-a-one ])ad some people yesterday 
po dine'with him ? ^d whether it is to them of the 
smallest cpn^equence to know that his Lordship's party 
was composed of the " haute noblesse,** or only com- 
prised all the Jeremy Diddlers of the Peerage? 

That real distinctions should always subsist ; that 
there should ever be an Aristocracy of Intellect and 
Goodness, is inseparable from the constitution of human 
nature. For it is not true that all men are bom equal ; 
and that they are not so is exemplified in the strongest 
mtmner, among the very favountef of fortune (hem- 
selves. One of the commonest ])henomena of hig;h 
life, is, the sight of a Peer, not in his place in the 
House of Lords, but ia that for which nature has 
adapted him— on the coach-box. 

And now let the Revolution come ; the sooner, we 
say, the better ; — that Revolution which will equalize all 
ranks, by exalting human nature in general to the level 
of the Gentleman. 
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BY CATHERINE PARR. 



O YSsL the world is brighter to mine eyes, 
^ince I have knelt, O Love, before thy shrine. 
Since I have felt within this heart of mine 
The well-spring of devotedness uprise ! 
Nor thee, belord one, with its rich supplies 
Alone it waters ; other hearts than thine 
Drink now more deeply, and more fondly twine 
Than when my soul knew not its energies. 
All things seem nobler, grander, save the lay 
That would the mightiness of love express. 
And this is weaker, fainter, as each day 
Adds to its depth of passionate tenderness. 
Like yonder rose tl^at to the earth is bent 
By the |ic|i breath of its voluptuous scent. 



I WEPT o'er blighted hope I a loved form camf. 

And bending o'er me with aiFection's eye, 

Spake of the cold world's insincerity. 

And my fond trustfulness 4id gently blame. 

Yes, thou didst blame me — thou who art the same 

As trusting childhood, rendering sigh for sigh, 

A very prodigal of sympathy I 

How worldly wise the maxims thou didst name : 

But O, fiir other than the one thou thoughtest, 

Far nobler lesson to my soul thou bnraghtest ; 

I read .the language of thy. beaming otc 

Which did the cold wordci of thy lq> belie. 

One, one was false, perchance too rashly dea(. 

But tky glaujpe tau^ me there are ^ome sincjcre. 




BY MISS PARDOE. 



Not a soul for twenty miles round our neieb- 
bourhood but is acquainted, at least by si^t, 
witb Mr. John Jeiferies of Hyde House. He is 
what the members of the " Select Club," holden 
at the Flying Horse, call an odd fish; that is to 
say, a plain, good-humoured, comfort-loving, easy 
description of man, who is ever ready to enjoy 
himself, and willing to promote enjoyment among 
his friends ; who sells his com, instead of hoard- 
ing it in his bams against ^' better times," and 
v^o goes to the post-town on Saturdays for six- 
pence, in the baker s li^ht cart. 

The late Mr. Jefferies was a gr^at landholder 
and a staunch Tory: his son is as noted a squire 
and as violent a whig. He purchases all the 
cheap publications, and reads every Radical joumal 
upon which he can lay his hands ; holds forth for 
an hour together against charity-schools and 

e hospitals; and concludes by making a 
donation both to the one and the other 
than any person in the parish, though he declares 
all the time that he is acting against his own 
ciMiviction. He is said to have endeavoured in 
his youth to tempt one or two of the present 
matrons of the village to become the mistresses 
of Hyde House without success, and he now 
revenges himself on them bv cramming their 
children with gingerbread, taking the boys out 
shooting, and buying the girls dolls. He has 
twice scandalized the congregation by snoring 



during the sermon on a dark Svnday, add akite 
that time pays the beadie fourpenee a wetk to 
rouse him as he passes his pew. 0«r ehttreh m 
indebted to him for its green window-Minds and 
crimson pulpit-cover, which he presented to the 
parish during the time that a third vestry meeiii^ 
was holding to decide on the expedi^icy of put- 
chasing them ; and for this reason, hia mmmtokm^ 
lapses have been overlooked bv the gpood eunite : 
in truth, he is the most publio-spirited mao in 
the neighbourhood. 

There is one old maiden lady still resident in 
the village, to whom he is said to have been more 
devoted in his youth than to any of her rivals, but 
who refused him for a more modish lover, and 
got jilted for her pains. It is worth a year's 

fmrchase to see them together ! The repentant 
air one ogles, and sighs, and seems even now to 
forget how many years have elapsed since she 
frowned denial on his suit, and he shook off her 
chains. She laughs at his jests, espouses his 
politics, and smiles at his oddities ; wuile lie, on 
his part, attends to every wish which she ex- 
presses or implies, suffers her to slur over her 
card accounts when she loses, and pays scnipu- 
lously when she is a gainer — ^lets her quietl v mark 
too many holes at cribbage, revoke at wliist as 
often as she pleases, and count honours when she 
does not hold them ; in short, plays off the lover 
in everything save coming to the point a second 
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tune; and appears perfectly satisfied when he 
efloorts her to church under his umbrella on a 
wet Sunday, and carries her pattens up the aisle, 
to lead her to her pew insteaa of the altar. 

He has selected the exact spot where he wishes 
to be interred, and has negociated with the under- 
taker the expenses of his funeral ; nevertheless, 
he does not suffer the idea of dying to interfere in 
the slightest degree with his enjoyment of exist- 
ence, but smokes his pipe and drinks his punch as 
merrily in the chimney nook, on a winter's even- 
ing, as though churchyard or gravestone had 
never enteredhis head. 

His parlour sideboard is on great occasions 
covered with silver cups and tankards obtained 
for fatted oxen and prize sheep, and his mantel- 

Eiece is decorated with a stuffed squirrel and the 
rush of a fox. The housekeeper, who is so fat 
that she can with difficulty preserve her equili- 
briittn on recovering from a courtesy, makes the 
best syllabubs and short-cakes in the parish, and 
consequently never lacks guests; she is free of 
every thing m the house from Mr. Jefferies' strong 
box to his best bin, and she makes a worthy use 
of his confidence : no beggar is ever turned hungry 
from his door ; no sick labourer ever wants his 
bowl of soup or his draught of wine if he applies 
at Squire Jefferies' ; no stray sheep or pig ever 
gets pounded for intruding on his land ; nor did 
the rosy lass who carols merrily of a morning as 
she dusts out the best parlour, ever look for 
another place after she had offered herself at the 
Squire's ! 

The old house is like the old housekeeper, un- 
wieldy and overgrown in appearance, bearmg 
tokens of having become so gradually, and really 
seeming more consequential from its increased 
size ; here a smoking room, and there a summer 
parlour have been added in the whim of the mo- 
ment, until the smooth green before the house 
has almost disappeared. In like manner has the 
gouvemante of Mr. Jefferies increased and ex- 
panded during her residence under his roof; and 
it is a good-natured boast of the old gentleman's, 
that, with half the labour, and half the money 



expended on some neighbouring farms and fami- 
lies, every thing thrives at Hyde House. Assu- 
redly, in no establishment in the county does the 
true old English hospitality shine more conspi- 
cuously, or is the good old English comfort more 
apparent ; every thing is in its proper place, and 
put to its proper use; there is a profusion -of 
every necessary of life without a waste of any ; 
you are not annoyed by a crowd of overdressed 
lounging servants, seeming as though they almost 
held in scorn the master whose livery they wear ; 
but many a hat is withdrawn, and many a smiling 
bow greets you as you pass among the honest 
well-fed labourers who throng the servants' hall, 
to reach the Squire's snug back room. 

Mr. Jefferies' greatest, indeed his only anxiety, 
is about his nephew, the heir-apparent to his pro- 
perty ; the lad is a fine, high-spirited fellow, but 
as extravagant as though he had the national 
purse to fly to for supplies. He comes down 
every college vacation to visit his uncle, who has 
determined during the previous half year to read 
him a severe lecture, and to refuse to pay his 
debts ; but anger is forgotten as Harry Somerton 
springs from the back of Jesse, the black mare, to 
embrace his uncle ; his large blue eyes flashing 
with affectionate delight^ and his fine^ manly brow 
flushed with exercise — and then, so grown, to 
improved, so spirited a boy ! so exactly what Mr. 
Jefferies could wish in his successor, that it be- 
comes impossible to lecture him. The old house- 
keeper loves him as if he were her own child, 
though many a chiding does he get for mending 
fishing nets and cleaning fowling-pieces- in the 
Squire's sitting room; but the niad-cap knows 
that he is forgiven at the very moment when she 
leaves the apartments, stroking down her nice 
white apron, though she strives to frown as she 
goes out, so that altogether, I fear. Master Harry 
Somerton stands a very fair chance of being 
spoiled at the great hoxise. 

Such is our neighbour Mr. Jefferies, and long 
may he continue to live among us ! for he is a 
pubHc benefit to the parish — a sincere and liberal 
friend, a good landlord, and a kind master. 







THE OLD PROBLEM. 

Discussed by the Poet, the Stoic, and the Fool. 

Bt IU H. HORNE, Authok or '< ORION/' &c. &o. 

" T%e children of this world are wiser (in their ffeneraiion) than the children of light.** 

Stoic. Whence comest thou ? 
Poet. From the clouds. 
Stoic. I wonder not : 

Thy wild and fiery eyes like comets shoot ; 

Thy face is wan and hollow as a ghost ; 

And thy spare dress, ragged and laced by moths, 

Seems the old pastime of the riotous winds. 
Poet. And thou ! I see thy wretchedness of pride ; 

Thy sack-cloth mantle and thy famish'd maw ; 

Thy cold and haggard eyes, thy faultering limbs ; 

Thy parch'd moutn, a dead shell-fish, all a-gape : 

Whence then this look and tone of high resolve, 

That seem a mask and mockery of thy pain ! 
Stoic. Pain ! — why, there^s no such thing — I scoff at pain : 

My outward coverings I despise — my looks 

Are such as Time bends on the warring world ; 

Calm — keen — indifferent — but in thine, alas ! 

I trace the misery of a broken heart. 
Poet. What wouldst thou with me ? 
Stoic Man of human grief 

Unfold thy state j I may befriend thee well : 

ril give thee sage advice. 
Poet. I am of those who love, and rhyme, and sigh : 

Enter FooLj peeping from behind a tree. 

Fool (a^ide). So ho ! a pearl-stringer and a primitive rock ! 

Poet. Whose hearts are freighted for deep passion's sea, 
Strong m defiance breasting the rough storm. 
Yet ever ready when the scorpion world 
Fangs its own nature, to dissolve amidst 
The human waters of our wretchedness. 
1 am of those who revel in the dawn. 

Lifting their spirits on the dim lark's wing ; * 

Oi* *midst the cloud-like mountains rove alone 
And breathe deep song to most unearthly ears. 
Till the impassion'd man is man no more ; — 
Who love the sweet spring and the summer air. 
Autumn's dead gold and winter's beard of snow. 
Inhaling life froiii all things, and exhaling 
Responsive spirit and deep dreamy love : 
Whether in glow of fervid noon, or when 
Darkness beneath the ponderous dome of heaven 
Spreads like a sea, extinguishing the stars. 

Stoic. But whither tends thy speech! — what are thy ends ? 
No point I trace whete reason's eye can fix. 

Poet. I am of those Who by the power* of ftong 

Would make the earth one brotherhood of peace \ 
Teach virtue, wtsdomi and endurance 6ten)| 
Till happiness, the goal of men and gods, 
Become the footstool of ilsgeiterate earth* 

Stoic. Peaee^ peace— I ask, iithat art thou! 

Poet. One whose full eoul — 

Stoic How art thoU &am'd Of men ! 

Poet. I am a Poet. 

Stoic What! 
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Poet. I have said — a Poet. 

Fool (aside). Thou'dst better been a shoe-black. 

Stoic. Poet !-«— that means the essence of insane : 

One whose light brain spins webs to strangle reason ; 

Who sets his passions warring with themselves, 

Then cries the world doth kill him ! Time hath seen many 

Such vain devisers of wild happiness. 

Burning with idle loves and empty words. 

Fool, (aside). Out on thee, sour one ! thou hast no more warmth in thy hearths blood than a pickled 
cabbage ; not to gainsay thee, however, unto the root, the Poet is truly a dream-eater, who angles 
for golden hope, and pulls up the vanity of self-admiration — the sun i' the water i 

PoffT. Pride hath few words — I shall not scan thy talk. 
Stoic. Pride ! I'd ndw laugh did I not scorn all laughter. 

Come, thou lost man, I will unhood thine eyes. 
Poet. Secui^e in calm superiority 

Of heart, perchaoce of mind, I wait thy words. 
Fool (aside). Now comes a hard hitch for the Poet's toe ; 

Somewhat to break the antic shanks of those 

Who dance i' the middle of their own wild dream. 
Stoic. Thou art of those who love, and rhyme, and sigh — 

Thou art stark mad. Dost love ? — women are false ; 

They point to heaven — then trample on the heart T 

Dost rhyme ? — ^men buy thy verses — when thou'rt dead ; 

What recks a corpse of gold ; and, for the rest. 

Shall man bear vanity into his grave ! 

Dost sigh ! — thou sigh'st for feverish hope or sorrow ; 

Both are most vain, they work no change in nature — 

Tho' hope may gild the iron mask of fate, 

Grief and the past steep the bright dream in tears. 

Thou gazest on earth's produce, and dost tell 

In measur'd words of things in the highway known, 

Open to all ; thou flogg'st thy brain until 

Spirit and matter shape them to thy mind. 

Then to thy vision, wnen perforce thou deem^st 

Thyself a prophet. Thou wouldst make the earth 

A realm of peace : alas, thou dost not know 

Man's nature Against his brother wars for ever : 

Beasts, birds, and fish, men, reptiles, slay each other, 

And all that's living, lives by causing death. 
Poet. Nor cruelty, nor love, the great, the mean, 

Is man's sole nature : every passion lends 

It's subtle fire to form the unbounded germ. 

If then o'er childhood's clear tho' passive mirror ; 

(Passive as lake in spring-time's pregnant smile. 

Ere clouds and showers disturb its vision'd trance ;) 

Evil or flfood with scenic power be spread, 

That will he follow ; teach him therefore good. 
Stoic Nay, man hath passions which o'erbounding all 

His care-taught childhood, lavarlike will burst 

Embodied into action. Tis most vain 

Thou striv'st a creed of human love to spread : 

As well pour incense on a giant mad. 

Perfume a baboon's straw, give flowers to Boreas, 

Or send old Thespis raving to the sea. 

Some hearts will praise ; more, from self-interest, hate ; 

Myriads look careless on — but none support ! 

Then may the dreaming Poet break his heart. 
Poet. I am content to die e'en for the chance. 
Stoic Thou probest man's heart — spear-wise— dost know thine own ? 

Thou toil'st in vain for earth, and for thyself; 

Art thou not, like thy headstrong rhyming race, 

Wan, weak, and poor, and miserably proud ! 
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Fool (aside). Oh, the malice of truth — ^the bitter old soothsayer ! It's not enough for king 
cobweb's proud belly-rall that he poison a young fly in the face ; he must needs expectorate upon his 
family name ! The black-pudding swore his blood was traduced, and got no redress from the people. 

Poet. True. 

Stoic. Doth thy probing touch the germ of change, 

From man or nature ? 
Poet. No — yet such may be. 
Stoic So on a " may be " thou wilt live, until 

A " not yet " finds thee starvM ? 
Poet. Thy spleen doth brood 

Upon my state— -I speak of human nature. 
Stoic. I too would joy, were men as thou believ'st 

They might be, and would aid thee could I hope 

Such tillage promised harvest ; but 'tis seen, 

Those who attempt a mighty good to man 

Must bite through dragon Interest's brazen scales. 

Scorn, chains, and death, have track'd such fuU-souFd hopes ; 

While, bitterer still, the blind and ignorant crowd 

For whom they fell, dance first upon their graves 

With keen ingratitude and taunts of shame. 

I well-nigh doubt if man be worth the saving. 
Poet. Age and ill-will have frozen not my heart. 

Fool (coming forward). The more words the less conviction, in speaker as well as hearer : there's 
not a whit more truth in that old bubble the ocean, than in the wintry pearl-drm) at a fisherman's 
nose ; both are veritably clear to reason, as the eye of philosophy thinks itself. Ten bushels of flints 
would not pelt a poet off his hobby. Save ye, and save your rags ! — by favour of these I judge you're 
brother rhymesters ? 

Stoic. Peace — I ne'er made a rhyme. 

Fool. Then thou'st spoken little and thought less : the world's as full of rhyme as a rookery, a 
forest of monkeys, or a quire of alternate echoes. What have we done these last five hundred years 
and more, but rhyme to the dead ? Commend me to the echoes. Cry among rocks " \Vhere shall 
we dine V and the answer is a very old chorus — " Tally-ho ? " 

Poet. Away, good clown ; our converse stem rolls on, i 

And wiU not slant to touch thy wandering brain. I 

Fool. That'^s the driver^s fault — ^ay, and his loss, too, mayhap, for I could give it wholesome refresh- 
ment, I warrant. 

Poet. What wouldst thou with us and our argument ? 
Fool. Nought, for mine own sake — to advise I came, 

Hearing your clacks were rattling on so merry ; 

The mill sounds well, the grist is on the road, 

And hungry sacks lie piled in flat despair. 

Ye deem yourselves sound prophets in your pride. 

And seek to rule the world by scofis or dreams ; 

Passion torch-tickled, knowledge parrot-plum 'd. 

Pied fancy and cold palsy at the heart, 

And self-complacent visions sweet to man : 

Whoop ! there they fly ! — a most unenvied flock ! 

Cease brewing physic for a pot-gut world — 

Poor I'agged starvelings, ye must shortly die. 

And some old sacrist with his rusty showl, 

Shall tuck ye up ! 
Stoic Go rave unto the winds : 

Wouldst thou learn aught, then stay ; if not, begone. 
Fool. I learn ! — I came to teach ! 
Stoic. I bear no earthly pride. 

Else should I deign to scorn thee. 
Fool. Ah ! — no pride ! 

Thou wear'st a man-skin on thy back I 
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Stoic. Yet have I 

Resigned all human passions — I am free 

From pride, ambition, hope, and fear, and feeling ; 

Nor cruel, nor humane, my mind affects 

All things alike ; beast, man, and worms and grass : 

Reckless through life of clothing, fare^ or fate, 

With scarce a choice 'midst earth's companionship. 

Shall idiot curses shake a rock-built throne ? 

Or taunting winds wrinkle a deep-voic'd stream, 

That flows through Nature to Infinity? 

Let war go forth with all his legion'd fangs, 

And glory laugh at crested fratricide ; 

A vein of gold buys half a nation's blood — 

But not one drop from reason, nor from me. 
PoBT. And hast thou blood, who canst not have a heart i 

Fool. How dost thou name thyself? — methinks it must be a strange name that stands type and 
god-father to all these quiddities of diabolical quietism ? He turns his most resolute deaf ear to me, 
which is the first veritable token he hath ^ven of good listening. An effort against a strong sense is 
very apt to double its action. Fair play is the safest play — though tliis is just what the world cannot 
understand — nor very few of its crack teachers. 

Poet. He is a philosopher. 

Fool. He's the Fool's elder brother then-— I do glory in mine ancestor, though his history requires 
scholarship to exfoliate. An old kite flew over a corn-field, and quoth he, *' All this is mine," so he 
shook his tail over it comet-wise, to manifest his contempt by quaint baptism ; when a stray ass 
looked up, and winked him down by pure fascination. At last an Arcadian swineherd caught him, 
and claps me him over head and cars in quick-lime and analysis, to the special blinding of his eyes, 
the rotting of his heart, the tainting of his breath, and then let him loOse to criticise humanity. 
Stow. I cannot feel nor fear the laugh of man. 

My being blends with the infinite universe, 

Self-conscious ; nought my contemplation claims 

Save virtue, passionless, secure and high. 

The ills I cannot ward or change. Til bear 

Silent and stern — but shed no human tears. 

I gaze upon the earth as on a scene 

Of passing shadows. Man, the puppet, moves. 

Wired to the hand of secret-working nature, 

And blindly figures thro' his antic life 

Vaunting of will, unconscious of the law 

That hoops him in ; but the dim phantascope 

Unveils it's subtle actions to my ken. 

Man's ignorance and pride, wild hope and fear. 

Rear gold-based temples for his suppliant prayers : 

I love not — hate not — curse not — ^nor adore ! 
Poet. Dost thou not live ? — didst thou create thyself! 
Stoic. Power breathes around — instinct and all-creative ! 

This I acknowledge and revere. None know 

It's elements : — that which pours torrent fire 

In volumes down the vast sun'^s roaring shell. 

Or calls forth verdure i* the first leaf of spring 

That on the hill its little green flag waves. 

Are fathomless alike. The dead-eyed dream, 

And shapeless gloom of unsubstantial night 

In ante-natal being — the blind present — 

And Death's grey ocean populous in souls. 

Rolling towards Eternity — man's thought 

Shall compass never. 
Poet. By this what gain we ? 

A journey thro' dark woods, and safe return — 

A perilous voyage of imagination, 

Harrowing the unknown seas — discovering nought — 

AVrestling Impossibility, for a fall ! 
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Each in his own way, all are visionaries : 
I now see plainly man's philosophy. 

Fool. He forgot to add the frailty of rhyme : the old hawk dropt his bell. 

Poet. Peace, folly. 

Fool (to the Stoic). Thou'rt a dark lanthom ; leading men i^ the field 

When moon and star are sousM in blinding cK)uds, 

And near arriv'd upon the central point 

Thou leav'st 'em in the quag : a lean close wick 

Raying forth little light — which fools puff out. 
Stoic. Away, thou voice. 

Fool. Not so — ^'tis now. my turn to waggle on a perch. First, here's the full-fledged animal called 
a Poet, who often standeth topsy-turvy, with a green head and a fiery tail, like a macaw, or a bulrush 
at sunset. He hath as many different sights as a fly, and sometimes he perambulateth the heavens, 
nose upwards. He liveth frugally upon a cast-off crust, but taketh snuff with the Gods. 

Poet. A frost lock up thy tongue ; wilt cease ? 

Fool. When Fve finished my poem. The rhymester makes wreaths and rigmaroles, which the 
million passeth by as heedless as a huntsman over a hip-and-haw hedge. He hath a lover's eye for 
the world, and the world tumeth its bapk to him — an ugly answer enough ; but the pride that stuift 
his ragged coat till it bursts, cannot keep him out of the mire. Then storms he like an oracle out of 
repair. 

Poet. Cease — ^thou grow'st drunken with the lees of sense. 

Fool. Only ten oantos more before the comments. The philosopher walks about the earth like a 
rhinoceros — caring not a straw for any man. But for thee, thou grief-wom harlequin — ^tfaou life- 
dream of a prodigal — 

Poet. This is some pest of a critic ! — ^hear'st him rave ! 

Thou'^rt marble. 
Stoic. So — he could not move me less. 

Fool. The beggar's dog had a diamond-studded collar, and laughed at the skeleton pearl-diver. 
Oh ! thou fly on the outside of a honey-shop — ^thou who vaultest above mankind, but art ever ridden 
by the nieht-mare ; or, like a fine tight-rope-dancer, who, bemg constantly stung by a flea, catches 
him, and falls. 

Poet. Jove ! Jove ! 

(Takes the Fool h/ the throat. They contend.) 

Fool. Oh, my craw ! — ^thy fingers do falcon me unmercifully. Have I uttered a word untrue, 
'bating its uncourtliness i 

Stoic (aside, toith suppressed rage). Would he were beaten dreadfully ! 
Poet, Do^h i' the mire ! 

Fool. See how thou bespatter'st thyself— fifty yams of rhyme will not cover it. Oh ! I'm as low 
as pig could wish. 

Poet. Kise, for it shames me to have felt thy speech — 
Weeds of disgrace spring from my trampling thee. 

Fool. For mine own share, I would willingly pocket the disgrace, so I could be rid of the dba- 
greeable — ^provided no man Imew it. Few are knaves in their own eyes, and those few glory in't. 
But for the argument which I have unweeting offended unto the teeth, I pray ye to let me opimonize 
a moment. 

Stoic. Say on ; I'll listen patiently to prove 

That human pride with wisdom ne'er conjoins. 

Fool. Thou tak'st great pride in thy wisdom's humility, methinks. Quoth the Poet, I'll chaunt 
purifications and nostrums for the world's wickedness. Thou may'st — nay, look not so surgeon-eyed — 
thou may'st thresh Ursa Major with the North Pole, but thou'lt ne'er make him take pills. The Poet 
saith he hath got the true faith at his fiddle-stick's end ; and the Stoic affirmeth that no one will 
foUow the tune, or twang chorus. 

Stoic. I tell thee, Poet, that one-half of men 

Are brain-blind ; th' other, knaves who sway the rest : 
How shall wc atoms bias such a mass ? 
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Fool. One dolt breeds thousands, one wise man a few : 

Just as an ass benighted wakes a chorus. 

While Leo roars and hath but one response. 
Stoic. Then thou affirm'st that wisdom shaH sway all ? 

Fool. In good faith so, but not thy wisdom, nor Poet's wisdom, but the World's wisdom. Now will 
I waeer my comb and gills that I know where to strike the spur. Ye both act in the comedy of the 
Cloud, while I rake the dunghill for facts ; and from thence do I affirm iSsop's jewel may be made 
to wink. Facts, I say — facts ! 

{Echoes from the city walk repeat " Facts ! facts r) 

Poet. I hear the basebom echoes. 
Stoic. Thou know'st our calling : 

But what is thine — what art thou — how dost live ? 
Fool. Ye rave against the world — it says you're mad ! 

But I rave with the world, therefore am wise. 

I never did a thing in all my life 

For abstract good, nor e'en to please myself. 

But for the world's best pleasure — ^good or Ul. 

My work was wanted, I supplied the want. 

Changing with every change, but not till then. 

Serving the tide, the tide serves me, and thus 

I laugh, ^ow fat, and trade on moral sense. 
Stoic. Though thou wert meaner than the eyeless worm, 

I'd trace thy slime if leading to Truth's throne. 

How wouldst thou compass our desire ? 
Poet. Ay, speak. 
Fool. Come, then, join friendly hands, and praise the Fool ! 

There lies a secret, like a mouse in his hole, 

Which must be drft^ forth by the peeping tail. 
Stoic. So that advice prove good, I reck not whence. 
Poet. Ye elemental gods apd spirits breathe down 

A holy ardour through me ; let your voices 

Amonff the waters and the winds be heard, — 

" Go forth to war amidst the evil world." 

Fool. There's a tail for a peacock to unfold to his green friends ! Threaten the huge world, eh ? 
The flea shook his trunk at the elephant, and thpre was great talk of bloodshed among naturaliste. 

Stoic. The Poet's ar4ou|> bun)^ above bis judgment : * 

No flashing boppfi sboR}4 Wind tb^ eyes of doubt. 
The woria roam pound unon a golden pivot ; 
Nought less shall cos^n Fortune of a smile. 
Couldst thou but look into futurity 
Thou'dst blaach to see upon the grave of Time, 
Genius and Poverty sculptur'd ijj stone. 

Fool. A hard shower for a newly paifit^04 Bigi)bPfl^4; — ^^^ ^hen he comforts one's heart with 
masonry ! 

Stoic. Man's brutig)) blindness will not see — he hears not. 

Ponders nor cQninrehends hia happiest path : 

Methinks he would not if h0 might be saved ! 
Poet. Let fear and doubt grow to the^ypeds — I'll on !^ 
Stoic. Thy task I'll join tho' hopele^ of supcess ; 

Death laughs at piaUi the Stpio laughs at both. 

Fool. No — ^thy philosophy doth, but tjie fqol Hllfi^s dt them from his sleeve, and at himself into 
the bargain ; which is the quotient and prqpf of truth and wisdonj. Where trip ye, lo ! I follow ; and 
if my tipplers at the new tun do not far exceed (hosQ pf you both? I shall be a defaulter by miracle. 
Poet. But while thy nature fp^mm every t^Olight, 

How shall we join an4 ppnp^ntrato pur power? 
Stoic. Nought is without its cqptr^iy, saith the sage : 
At intervals opponents rsigp supreme 
O'er the same being : 'tis e'en so thro' nature. 
Poet. Then happy earth thy dawning bliss behold ! 
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Fool. Meantime, my friends, ye asked me for advice, 

And answered it youi^selves with favourite fancies. 

The universal caricaturist, Hope, 

Gives constant iessons — very cheap withal. 

He dips and stirs his pencil in all brains. 

Nature and Reason blotting out of use, 

That he may cast strong light on distant truths. 
Poet* No more. 

Fool. Oh, ye two eccentrics ! who spin round an orbit of your own, in lieu of following i* the world s 
deep rut,— honest Charon will sWab out his punt for ye with double-knotted curses, since he well 
knows he'll not get an obelus from men who bequeath rhymes and round saws to their live relations. 
But amble by my side, and if ye'd fain live happy, and drive in a prosperous nail to the head, not 
clenching it, but' dying without a hair shirt, I'll teach ye (who are threadbare) the rational summum 
of earthly wisdom — the best way of making yourselves fools. 

Stoic. This were most worldly, and a temporal good. 

The best of temporal wisdom oft becomes 

Rank folly in a generation s lapse. 
Fool. But then we're dead — and now we want to live ! 

The world is what I am, and I am it. 

In all save this — I know that Tm a fool. 

Which knowledge is my fertile 'vantage ground. 
Poet. Let all men work their utmost in their day ; 

The present for the future ; leave the rest 

To those thus influenced. 
Stoic. Content. 

Fool (with a low bow). Content. 
PoET; Man's only consolation is his heart. 
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III] Ih^;^, in \ariuis pjirts of the 
World, is made an animal of all 
work, according to the climate in 
which he is placed. 

Throughout Europe, he has long been th© 
Watchman. 

In Portugal and Turkey, he is the Scavenger. 

In parts of India, he is taught to carry a flam- 
beau, or lantern, and there he becomes the Lamp- 
lighter. 

In England, and elsewhere, he has been the 
cook's assistant, as a Turnspit. The humane 
Kitchiner never troubled him. 

Round the a^eeable neighbourhood of the 
North Pole, he is the Post-hoi'se, living on fish 
bones, without a bit of horse flesh to support him. 

In France and Belgium he is the Smuggler, 
with all the duty, and no profit. 

In China, also in several Islands of the South 
Sea, his body is fattened as an article of delicate 
food. 

In this huge metropolis, there are a number of 
strange dogs that do not contribute to the public 
revenue, by the tax which would be laid on them ; 



from the simple cause of their being without os- 
tensible owners. 

We may be credited or not, — that we leave en- 
tirely to the fancy of the reader, — but we beg to 
2 note a passage from Slade'^s' Travels in Turkey, 
ireece, &c. : speaking of the dogs of Constanti- 
nople, the author says, '^ As they subsist entirely 
on charity, and wliat they can pick up, instinct 
teaches them the necessity of a division of labour ; 
and therefore, in the same manner as a well-regu- 
lated society of beggars has separate walks for 
its members, they divide the city and suburbs into 
districts. 

^^ Were a dog found in a strange quarter, he 
would infallibly be torn in pieces by the resident 
dogs ; and so well ai-e they aware of this, that no 
argument, not even a bone of roast meat, will in- 
duce a dog to follow a person beyond his district : 
a singular and authenticated fact." 

With this preliminary authority we may be 
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DOGS' TALES. 



allowed to remark in addition, that dogs are as 
various in their private character as human 
beings ; they are of all stzes and ranks : some are 
pampered until their appetites are palled, others 
are grimly accustomed to starvation; but the 
animals, whose tales we are about to unfold to 
the public, were generally speaking outcasts of 
society, and had taken to a vagabond life. 

When the club-mania opirwefiaed in l<Q»4fin| 
it* became an imperative object fo^ i\^§ ft§§dfil« 
modation of many 'Moose dogs'' ^bQ|i( |§^i t^ 
establish " The Canine Club.'^ 

This club held its first meetings in tbe lower 
range of apartments of m ancient boune \n Inittie 
St. Andrew's Stre^J^ Sev^q PWs, (entfance^ 
down the area; subsflfjption, ip^tis,) (|d4 W thi 
immediate vicii)ity of HDndry tripe ^nd ^ke4 
sheep Vhead fibopii. 

The tenement ig which the lltwy 4§g8 met, 
had been, time out of fQind| ^nder H\^ bau of the 
Court of Chancery. Jfq one 4a|^4 to live in it, 
or to let it, for fear §f |{|6UPring ** contempt i" for 
which our curs an4 otbif dog^ did not care, So 
far, the dogs werp ff^^m Independent than huoaaii 
beings. 

It was the identical Q|dfi8Ut||i is whiob tha 
celebrated and ill-used ]4§{liiPUF Tppwo lodged, 
when he was so harass§4 by (}iftt tow^ri^ke, Tom 
King. 

Without ftlrtbe; prihefl) it was ngreed that 
each dog should det§il bil U<b an4 a^venturesii 
and if he ha4 not encount^ied any pf the latter, 
he was to mvent, tQ the ]mi of h^ ability. TherQ 
was a great tosaing up of H Headfi find tails,"' ^ 
to which auiinal ri\QuU aOinmon^p, The lot fell 
upon " AN piiLucKir poa," whp, f^ilb great Dpbft^ 
nity and huipour, btgw as fallows i^^ 

The Uwlugkv Dao^g Tale. 

Since I am to be the first to tell my story, you 
shall have it from the beginning: my mother was 
a pointer pitch, coal-black and comely ; I never 
knew my male parent, but I have some notion 
that he followed the profession of a shepherd's 
cur; and his humble but enamoured addresses, 
were accepted by the pointress, seeing that she 
could not well avoid them, as she wore a handsome 
chain round her accurately proportioned neck, 
with thd other end of which she was attached to 
her domicile, a neat cottage-formed residence, 
called a kennel. 

I had four brothers and sisters ef various dif- 
ferent sizes, but I was the only one of my family 
that in the least resembled my mother; and I 
soon missed all my little round woolly misshapen 
companions, and never to any certainty ascer- 
tained their fate; only being a shrewd dog, I 
conjectured that the master of these puppies, 
having a decided detestation of hydrophobia, de- 
termined on accustoming these animals, early in 
life, to taking water, and in doing so, drowned 
them. 



My mother being well fed, I was soon in 
a thriving condition, and grew apace: I have 
little further recollection of this happy period of 
my life, than that I was always hungry, that my 
mouth watered everlastingly, and that I had ac- 
(]uired a habit of gnawing every thin^ that came 
in my way, even to my mother's tail, who used 
by an angry growl to resent this unwarrantable 
liberty from a child to iU parent. 

My fli^t disgrraoe was occasioned by my master's 
^m Q( all work, Joe Banger, having left a pair of 
laa^tb^? ineinressibleiii which he had most charm- 
iftgly oleftn-Wlp4j Wfttll *ihey were of a perfei^t 
batte^pudding QQibuFi @(l ^he steps in the stable ; 
he had been employci4 pn thei^ for four hours at 
leant, ftnd master WM going Qiit next day with 
Mr. Conyers's hounds. These J^f^thers looked so 
inviting, that I eoql4 poi) fosist (iscending the 
PtepP) and dragging them 4own ; when I lugged 
l^tpi into a dark comer pt the stable, under a 
m^ger, and Q{^oy04 myself ]ri shaking them 
well, and biti|)g p, number of ]|P^s all oyer them. 

I never hajf py^b fm i» niy life; but I do 
not think that either Jqq B^ger or master en- 
joyed the joke ^\, pU, ^ when the breeches 
mva miiafin4, there wa§ » fgf^^t mi^^ as to where 
they 0puld hftve pomibly Vftnfahed i so I looked up 
»t Jon witb II kAQwing and gliPtining eye, and 
barked aei ign4 (yi J gnu|4, M WUgged my tail, 
until I bI last Had th^ SPod fqvium to atti-act his 
AttMtiQI) tP tbn apoi Wnnw I b^ so ingeniously 
nlbblnd tbn l0ftlber { whereupon Joe seized me by 
the ear, and with a whip gave me such a lashing 
and larupping, that to this very day I have not 
forgotten it. I winced : I shrieked : I howled : 
even the horses turned their heads from their 
racks to see what was the matter. The noise I 
made brought our master into the yard, who, 
upon hearing the calamity that had befallen him, 
ordered Joe Banger to re-commence the flogging. 
Oh ! well did he deserve the name of Banger. ^ 

My mother crept into her kennel shaking ^ith 
fear, but occasionally peeping out with some 
anxiety, whether for the terrible correction of her 
dear little doggy, or having some remote notion 
that she was going to be soundly chastised jier- 
self. 

Then I was tied up by the throat, and not pro- 

?erly understanding the nature of the fastening, 
nearly choked myself forty times in an hour. 
This event gave me the character of an un- 
lucky young dog : and the next affair that hap- 
pened proved that I was one ; for one morning 
early,- when the poultry were wandering and pick- 
ing about the yard, my tender mother made a 
sudden snatch at a fine old cock, and pulled his 
tail right out ; the cock escaped with the loss of 
his semi-circular plumes, some of which mosi un- 
luckily were blown across the yard to the comer 
where I was tied up ; when, as usual, in my sim- 
plicity, I began to play with and nibble them, 
considering a feather a mere trifle ; when Joe 
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coming down from the loft in which he slept, saw 
the cock looking like a monstrous fool without his 
tail, and he also beheld unlucky me in the act of 
gnawing a portion of it. Out came the fatal 
whip again, and Mr. Banger operated on me more 
lustily than he did before. 

This was barely forgot, when my master, who 
was going to take a walk of some nine miles for 
the purpose of angling for chub, determined that 
I should accompany him, that he might see what 
I was made of. Never shall I forget my delight 
in having that horrible halter removed from my 
throat, and being aware that I was about to have 
a run across the fields. 

Notwithstanding the rebuffii and beatings I 
had endured, I foUowed my master with sincere 
pleasure; but being unused to ffo out with any 
onet it happened that he was always stumbling 
over me, treading on my paws, or kicking me 
out of the way. W hen we got into a field, 1 saw 
for the first time in my life a cow, with her calf, 
I own I was rather frightened at so large an ani^ 
mal as the cow appeared to me; but thinking 
that the calf was a mild looking little bufier, I 
went up to have some fun with it ; when some- 
how or other, the cow got her horns under my 
ribs, and I soon felt mvself flying in the air 
like a bird, only I came down at some distance, 
heavily on my back, I got up and shook myself. 
Turning round to have another look at the calf, 
I saw the cow coming at a canter again after me, 
flourishing her tail in all directions; so I pru- 
dently wriggled myself under a fence, out of her 
reach. 

I perceived that my master admired my inge- 
nuity, for he smiled. After i^ couple of hours' 
run, during which I caught a butterfly, and fell 
into a muddy ditch, we arrived at the stream 
where the angling was to be commenced, and my 
master with great patience unpacked his tackle ; 
but nothing could induce me to keep at a suffi- 
cient distance from the water, but another flog-^ 
ging with the rod. 

My master then baited his line with some ox- 
brains he had brought in a tiapot with him, and 
started off on his pastime, ever and anon favour* 
ing me with a menacing look, if I gave the slight- 
est indication of following him. 

A turn in the river took him out of sight, be- 
hind a plantation of osiers, when observing that 
he had left the pot of brains on the bank, and 
that the flies were beginning to buzz and hover 
over it, I went to drive them away, and unluckily 
smelt the bait ; in two seconds the whole of it 
was licked up and swallowed. 

Presently I saw my master returning : he had 
walked nine miles, there was no possibility of pro- 
curing more bait, he had no brains, and he had 
nine miles to go home again : his time and his 
sport lost^; and all through me, accursed, un- 
lucky puppy ! He resolved to shoot me. 

Sulkily he put up his angling apparatus, and 



returned towards his domicile by a different 
route, for the purpose of procuring some bread 
and cheese and ale. 

He accordingly entered a small inn, and called 
for what he wanted, and was served in a very 
dilatory manner by a red-haired, blowsy female, 
who seemed distressed by having too much to do, 

I scented something in the house of exquisite 
savour, whichproved to proceed from a dinner of 
the parish officers of Great Framinglam, who 
had met to arrange their accounts and affairs, 
and to fix the day for the next feast, as well as 
to settle a very considerable diminution of the 
allowance of food and clothing to the paupers, in 
conjunction with a rise of the poors rate, to 
meet the tavern bills. These worthy functiona- 
ries had dispatched a substantial repast, at which 
a turbot from Billingsgate had assisted; and were 
now taking their wme and punch, while deeply 
deploring the severity of the times. 

1 saw my master munching his bread and cheese 
moodily ; be was too savi^e at my conduct to 
deign to throw me a crumb : so, finding that be 
was not communicative, I took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of wandering out of the room. 

In the passage, oq a wooden bench, stood a 
pile of about thiree dozen dirty plates, placed on 
each other, that certainly haa oe^i very incau- 
tiously deposited there ; for on the bottom plate 
but two, was the picked drum-stick of a fowl, 
which put the whole quantity of crockery rather 
out of proper equilibnum, 

I had not partaken of anything since the brains, 
The leg of the fowl was extended from the plates 
most temptingly, and I made a sni^p at it, pulling 
it away — it was mine, but what was the conse- 
quence! down came the three dozen plates oif 
the bench smash on the tiled floor. I never heard 
such 1^ clatter in my bom days, so I involuntarily 
dropped my tail between my legs, and scampered 
off with the bone. 

" Whose cursed dog is thatP bawled the red- 
haired waitress; ^^Drat the dog, whose is it!" 
no reply: ^'There's at least five and thirty 
shillings worth of plates broken all to pieces." 

At last, it occurred to the landlord to ask the 
gentleman who had the bread and cheese in the 
parlour, '*if the dog was his'n!" My master, 
who had overheard the whole affiur, thought it 
politic to disown me. 

Oh I how J enjoyed that fowl's bone — how sweet 
was the m^urow; but alas! how soon it all 
vanished ; I wished that fowls had as many legs 
as spiders. But now I perceived my master 
trudging homewards, so I ran after him; as I 
passed the public house, the blowsy maid set up 
an outcry against me ; a shower of stones quickly 
followed me, and a brute of a blacksmith threw 
his hammer at my carcase 90 dexterously, that 
the heavy blow knocked me over and over. I 
however contrived to hobble home after master, 
on three legs. 
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My master was, 1 think, decidins upon my 
fate, whether I was to be hanged, shot, or 
to take a little Pruasic acid; when a letter 
arrived from a friend who had taken a cottage in 
one of the numberless colonies on the we^^m 
outskirts of London, and who asked the assist- 
ance of my master to procure him a yard doc. 

Thus was I reprieved : the size of my bony 
paws, and the width of my jaws, denoted, for f 
had not done growing, that I should be a large 
dog. 

So the next morning I was to be tied under 
the waggon of the Hatfield Broadoak carrier, 
and thus to be conducted on my way to my new 
place. The journey to town vndcr a waggon is 
extremely irksome ; I wanted to run after the 
birds, but I only knocked my nose against the 
revolving wheel ; the road was very dusty, and I 
had the advantage of the scrapings of the heavy 
hoofs of four horses sent constantly into my eyes; 
if I paused for a moment to avoid it, I endured 
a pull at the neck, which I verily thought would 
take my head out by the roots. A flock of sheep 
met the waggon, which was then stopped by the 
driver, and 1 had to bear with the affrighted 
hustle of some hundred and fifty of these woolly 
creatures, when presently the drover's dog, who 
had the charge of them, sprung upon me, turned 
me over on my back, and bit me through the 
ancle. 

At length, after a wearisome journey, I was 
' untied from the cart at an inn in Bishopsgate 
Street, and was not a little surprised at the ap- 
pearance of the vast metropolis: here I found 
that I was to be received by my new master, who 
was a sharp looking little man, suffering from 
some nervous affection, for he winked his eyes, 
and gave a sniff with his nose, several times in a 
minute. He paid the driver for my carriage, 
such as it was, and humanely gave me a drink of 
water from a stable pail: he then led me out of 
the yard with the same chain and strap with 
which I had been decorated for my travels, and 
we proceeded together for a short time with 
mutual regard. I^resently I discovered that I 
was the stronger animal of the two. He looked 
at me, as much as to say, " You have the advan- 
tage of me," which I returned with a glance, 
*'! intend to keep it;" and I shortly put this 

frinciple in action ; for, passing a butcher^s shop, 
raised myself on my hinder legs, attracted by 
an agreeable scent ; I snapped at a veal sweet- 
bread, and swallowed it almost whole. The 
butcher came out, and demanded the value of 
the article; and it was not until my master 
was threatened with the introduction to a "P 
No. 158," that he could be induced to pay 
eighteen pence for my slight repast. 

After a fidgetty walk, we at length arrived at 
the villa residence of the family, where I was in- 
troduced to the yard; and was almost inunediately, 
through the kindness of the lady of the house, 



accommodated with some mutton-chop bones, and 
a lump of outside rind of bacon, full of black 
bristles. 

" This is a place after my own heart,^ thought 
I ; "it will be mv own fault if I am not comfort- 
able." 

The name of my new, nervous master was 
Pennyfeather : both he and his amiable spouse 
imagined by my appearance, and wliat 1 was 
likely to become, that they had been fortunate in 
popping on an eligible yard-dog ; but nous ver- 
rons, as I once» heard a French puppy say. 

After I had been domiciled for a week, I was 
voted, not only by every member of the family, 
but by the neighbouring inhabitants, as a tho- 
rough nuisance; for whether I fancied I was 
learning to sing, or whether it proceeded from 
habit, 1 howled long and dismally, daily, at day- 
break. A gentleman next door, who had invalids 
in his house, called and remonstrated, that for 
seven mornings his family had been deprived of 
sleep, and suggested that it would probably pre- 
vent my vocal efforts if I was let loose. Mr. Pen- 
nyfeather, who had been equally annoyed, was 
ready to adopt any plan to keep me quiet ; he ac- 
cordingly released me from my strap and chain, 
for which I was so grateful that I scratched his 
velvet waistcoat all to pieces, and tore his eye 
glass from his neck. He let me out at the gate 
into the road, where I amused myself for some 
time walking behind a policeman, who wondered 
what I wanted. I then saw three boys in paper 
caps, and clothes spotted with colours in distem- 
per ; they looked merry fellows, so I thought I 
would go and have some fun with them, particu- 
larly as each of them carried a large slice of bread 
and butter for breakfast. I soon discovered 
that they were young artists belonging to a paper 
hanging manufactory ; they invited me into their 
atilier, and while one of the boys tickled my pa- 
late vrith small pieces of bread, the other inge- 
nious artists applied their stencil plates on each 
of my sides, and down my back, and produced 
with their sized colours a most elegant drawing- 
room pattern all over me ; white ground, with 
roses, keeping me near the fire on which their dis- 
temper colours were warming. I soon dried into a 
picturesque appearance ; then, painting my four 
legs a very light green, and covering my ears and 
tail with a coating of Dutch metal, they turned 
me out of the manufactory. I must say that I 
felt my skin sticky and rather tightly drawn, and 
the Dutch metal on my ears dazzled my eyes, but 
I resolved to make my way home. On my way I 
discovered that I attracted considerable notice. 
A milkwoman with her pails, on seeing me, set 
off running as fast as she could ; I thought it was 
to entice me te follow her, so I scampered after 
her. She was a little, superstitious Welch woman, 
and subsequently owned that she took me for one 
of the devil's imps ; she loosened her yoke and 
pails as I approached her, and dropped them. As 
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I always had a predilection for milk, I certainly 
did not neglect the opportunity of drinking to my 
heart's content, and overturning both tin cans. I 
then went quietly back to Mr. Pennyfeather's, and 
sat on the steps at the door until the family should 
arise. 

One of Mr. Peter Pennyfeather's nervous pe- 
culiarities was an utter dislike tp have anybody 
staring about his premises. I, thinking that it 
was growing late, reminded Mr. Pennyfeather of 
the time of day by uttering a prolonged yell ; this 
brought the heads of the neighbours and their do- 
mestics out of windows and doors, and they all 
seemed wondei*fully surprised at my appearance. 

A crowd of work-people going to their employ- 
ment, and a number of gaping idlers, male and 
female, now stood round Mr. Pennyfeather's door, 
evidently delighted with the gay fancy pattern 
with which I was decorated ; and indeed x looked 
as if I was attired in a rich Turkey carpet, but the 
gold ears and tail were the objects of general re- 
mark. Pennyfeather, hearing the buzzing conver- 
sation outside, to his horror, perceived that some 
novelty had collected a large number of spectators 
in front of his house. I became impatient, and 
standing on my hinder legs, with my fore paws on 
the door, I by accident touched the knocker with 
my snout, which gave rise to a double rap. This 
feat caused a prodigious roar of laughter from the 
mob. 

The affair was soon buzzed about, and the 
dairyman who employed the Welsh milkmaid, 
called on Mr. Pennyfeather for the sum of seven 
shillings and eight pence, for the milk I had over- 
turned and destroyed. 

Peter Pennyfeather called a cabinet council 
with his better half and family, and it was unani- 
mously agreed tliat I was to be got rid of — then 
was debated the how, or when. It was thus de- 
cided. 

The butcher's boy knew another boy, who was 
acquainted with a man who was looking out for a 
yard-dog at Richmond. This was enough; at 
seven o'clock at night the butcher took a half 
crown in his pocket and me in a strap. I was de- 
livered to the man, a costermonger, who imme- 
diately put-to a valuable five-and-twenty shilling 
horse to his cart, to the seat of which I was tied, 
and I had rather a jolting ride to Richmond. 

Arriving at the gentleman's house, who was 
looking out for a yard-dog, there was some demur 
about taking me in, as it was imagined from my 
appearance that I had the distemper — and I had 
it sure enough, although I was hearty and healthy. 

Well, a bargain having been struck tip, I was 
left by the costermonger, and fastened to a staple 
in the yard. 

Now, I am a dog of steady principles, as all 
the foregoing facts must abundantly prove ; and 
I did not cease to recollect the kindness of the 
Pennyfeather family, so I determined to make my 
way back again. I set to work diligently to gnaw 



the strap through, bolted over a dwarf wall, 
into the garden, jumped on a spring gun, which 
exploded without putting a shot in my locker, 
though it shattered about forty panes of glass in 
a newly-erected green house; I scratched my 
way safely through a holly hedge, which took off 
a considerable portion of my paint and gilding, 
and I was soon again on the high road. As I 
passed the market gardeners' labourers going 
very early to their work, I observed that they 
invariably got out of my way, and seized the first 
large stone they could find. 

I no sooner made my way back to Mr. Penny- 
feather's door, than I thought it would be proper 
to announce my return by a long melodious howl. 

The butcher's boy was immediately sent for, 
and catechised. He swore that he put the dog in 
safe custody on the preceding night, and pro- 
mised in the evening to come and take me away 
again. The lad was indignant at having his 
honour suspected, but secretly made up his mind 
to sell me to somebody else. 

At eight o'clock the butcher arrived, and 
putting on a stronger noose, he led me through 
the lanes to Kensington, at the moment quite 
undecided how he should dispose of me, when 
chance put in his way an advantageous offer. In 
the High-street he overheard a woman, an iti- 
nerant purveyor of dogs' and cats'-meat, bewail- 
ing, that somebody had enticed away the dog 
that had drawn her cart for three years, and that 
the loss was inseparable to her. She had, how- 
over, the harness and a muzzle with her, and the 
butcher taking the lady aside, he exhibited me, 
when, after much haggling, she agreed to pur- 
chase me for eighteenpence. In a trice I was 
haniessed and muzzled. I felt a piece of cold 
rusty iron stretched across my tongue, and 
strongly fastened to my head-gear ; this was at- 
tached to a strap bridle, and the lady wishing the 
butcher "good night," lugged me off in triumph. 

I passed about three montlis in this miserable 
state of bondage, beaten and starved ; for upon 
the principle of the adage, " Tliat the shoe- 
maker's wife is the worst shod," so the cats'-meat 
dealer's dog was the worst fed. I never had a 
morsel given to me that could possibly be sold. 

There was not the slightest increase of respect 
or affection between my mistress and myself. At 
length I was relieved from her tyranny. In the 
course of her rambles she had formed an acquaint- 
ance with a fat hoary old cripple, who at some 
early period of life had the misfortune to lose both 
his legs. For many years after that, he obtained a 
good income by playing on a cracked clarionet, 
seated in a go-cart drawn by a single dog. This 
dog could go no longer, seeing that he died ; and 
the cart would not go without the dog. In brief, 
I was promoted to the cart, vice Csesar deceased. 
Here, however, began new troubles. For, oh, 
such a clarionet ! 

It has been asserted that dogs do not like 
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music, that at certain notes many will howl. As 
regards, myself, I now had the opportunity of 
proving the fact. 

My present master, — oh, what an inexorable 
felave driver ! — I had to drag his heavy trunk, sur- 
mounted by a capacious chest, all over the streets 
and suburbs of London; all day, drag, drag, drag, 
by the sides of the gutters. The old rascal had 
two instruments; his cracked clarionet, and a hard 
thonged whip. With the one his intention was 
to amuse the public, with the other to torture 
me. Whenever he ran down several notes in 
" Moggy Lauder," I invariably howled, I could 
not help myself*, then out came the other in- 
strument; and the tone and flourishes of that 
about my ears were distinctly heard, and tlie 
music was of such a nature, that it was as dis- 
tinctly felt. 

My master was a musical hypocrite of uncona- 
mon tact; he knew the houses well where he 
was encouraged, and where he was sure to be 
paid to ^o away. He was perfectly aware at 
what residence the 104th Psalm would be ac- 
ceptable, or where "Nix my dolly pals, fake 
away," would be preferred. Oh! how I have 
execrated the old impostor, when he has turned 
from a low public house, seethed in gin, where 
he has been clarioneting, "The black joke,^^ and 
going round the comer, where he knew dwelt 
what is called a serious family, he would plain- 
tively commence the " Evening Hymn." Dog as 
I was, I scorned him. 

My tale is coming towards an end. I had 
dragged my old bagpipe of a master out of the 
Hyde Park end of London ; and toiled oh, he 
getting all the pence, I all the annoyance, until 
I came to the corner of a well known lane, that 
recalled my early reminiscences. He was in the 
middle of blowing " The blue bonnets over the 
border," when I was seized with an irresistible 
desire once more to behold the inmates of a house 
wherein I had passed some felicitous hours. 

Without, therefore, caring for my driver, (who 



by the way was drunk,) I set off at full speed 
down the lane, dragging the cart and musician 
behind me, and followed by a number of boys, 
who had surrounded us, out of curiosity. 

Some of the little Pennyfeathers seeing this 
strange si^ht, ran in to tell their parents : and 
the old lady and gentleman ventured out to the 
door, he winking afid sniffing as usual. I stopped 
suddenly before the house, so suddenly, that the 
intoxicated clarionet player fell over, and upset 
the cart, tearing away a portion of the harness, 
from which I rapidly disengaged myself, and in- 
stantly set up my well known and much dreaded 
howl. I was so altered in my person, that it was 
with difficulty that I was recognized ; the fevour- 
ite howl, which I repeated, eftected that. 

Here was a tableau/ My master's trunk and 
clarionet prostrate in the gutter ; all the Penny- 
feathers in mute astonishment, in various atti- 
tudes ; I, mad for joy at my release, jumping up 
to lick Mr. Pennyfeather's fece ; his utter horror 
thereat ; the arrival of the butcher's boy, at- 
tracted by the crowd, with a cleaver in his nand ; 
the advent of two policemen to convey the re- 
mains of the drunken beggar to the station house ; 
my determination to be again received as an 
inmate; Mr. Pennyfeathers decided objection 
to that , measure, expressed by ' showing the 
butcher's boy tmrther half-crown ; the butcher's 
boy's attempt to seize me ; my boundless anger 
excited; the butcher^s cruel grasp revenged by 
my biting him through the hand ; the butcher's 
upraised cleaver ! Oh ! oh ! — it fell, and though 
intended for my head, cut off two-thirds of my 
tail! 

A' Maddened with pain I ran, I know not whither, 
Bdt out of reach of my pursuers — ^looked on the 
world with disgust — and became a vagrant as you 
now see me. 

Here the Unlucky Dog turned round, and re- 
marked, 

" This is the eUv op my Tail." 



SONNET. 

I SAW a bravely freighted argosie. 

With a fair wind o'ercome an adverse tide : 
The furious waves that dashed against its side 

But wet the sails, and caused more sturdily 

The ship to bufftt with them ; and to flee 
More swiftly to the haven its true guide 
Points to as Home, there quietly to ride 

Calm resting amid stars on a still sea ! 

Methought mine heart that ship, and the fair wind 
The constant whisperings of heaven that fill 

The soul with power from the Almighty Mind 
To buffet with the seas of human ill. 

To overcome, — and leaving storms behind, 
Anchor amid the stars so calm and still. 

C. II. W. 
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URELYthe gentWw'nrted Elm,— 
I J Nfeyit\ ^^e wlio has (IwDltv^itU such a:lmir- 
iiig emphasis upon lliu *'i;:rt'Pii hiues 
of hearty, honidy, loiiiig Hcrtibrd- 
»h ire, * ' ^i n us t r»f 't e ri hn v e h i x u ria ted 
in this, must often htivi^ traversed it 
from end to end, while visiting the 
neighbo urine: town of AVare, and, in 
the exuberance of his prolific fancy, 
peopled its more shiulowy recesses 
n. witli the misty forms nf many a 
^1 half- real, half- imagined heiug, re- 
nowned in old romance and antique 
song. 

Yon enter it by a triumphal areli 
of Nature's own erection, — its pil- 
lars, the ivied trunks of tivo gigantic 
elms ; its capitals and arcliitrave, 
the interlacing boughs and tangled foliage of those twin 
guardians of the avenue. Look what a glorious canopy 
this green cathedral -hath ! how mysterious a gloomi 
pierced here and there by drops of golden light, broods 
over all the long perspective of its stately aisle,— how 
the sunshine flashes at uncertain intervals, and slantingly, 
upon its rugged mossy pillars, changing the ivy-leaves to 
gUttering patines of shining silver, — -how others frown in 
all the grimness of their cheerless shadow, because un- 
visited by those bright rays, and how, when vou have 
reached the end of this arcad^-^this lofty pile of Na- 
ture's masonry, — bow does the broad and steady flood 
of sunshine bewilder and oppress your dazzled eves^ 
and drive you back, almost perforce, again to revel in 
the green and mellow atmosphere which dwells un- 
ceasingly beneath that densely woven roof of trees. 

Hard by the northern outlet of this lane stands an 
isolated mansion of venerable aspect, familiarly desig- 
nated as "The Friary." The ancient monastic 
character of the edifice is still evident from its high-^ 
stepped roofs, its multitude of gables, buttresses, and 
foHated pinnacles, the massive mulHons, and rich tra- 
cery of the windows, and the grotesque and hooded 
figures that here and there poer forth at various angles 
of the copings. Sharing the general fate at the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, its territorial appendages 
were alienated, itself dismantled, neglected, and gra- 
dually falling to decay. A subsequent possessor, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, averted its impending fall, re- 
edified its ruined walls, and soon rendered its desolate 
chiambers— silent for many a long year — ^vocal with 
the cheerful echoes of childhood's merry laugh, and 
the sweet music of woman's gentle voice. 
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Pleasant i a it in the glowiJig eveinngs of the gorgeous 
summer, to saunter down Pole*s Lane, and, leaning 
idly on the weathcr-stahied fence which severs the 
Friary garden from tlie road, to watch tlie shadows of 
the trees as they creep, with a rippling motion, noise* 
lessly and steadily, from roof to roof, and ]iinnac]e tc* 
pinnacle i)f that grey pile. Crimsoned Ijy the setting 
sou, — its fretted windows glisteoing and sparkling in 
the foiling light, — flowers shedding upon its watls, in 
their hoary age, the fflory and the grace of youth, — ^it 
must be a dull or a dim eye that wHil not kindle into 
admiration while reposing on the sweet picture formed 
by that old Friary, in its frame of foliage, with a little 
flowery wilderness spread out in bright and fragrant 
beauty just before it. 

Another and a nobler mansion detains the present 
owner from the Friary, and an old domestic grown 
grey in the service of the family, keeps " watch and 
ward " within its precincts. Let us enter, if only for 
the luxury of pacing up and down its lofty and superb 
old hall. 

Hath not the world gone back with us ? Live we 
not in the heroic times of old ? Were not those hacked 
and ponderous suits of mail at Cressy? Did uot 
those torn and faded pennons stream proudly in thp 
wind at Naseby's bloody fight ? Could not the 
Roundheads bear unwilling witness to the temper of 
those goodly brands, and to the might of the loyal 
arms that wielded them? In this dusk solitude, 
where the hollow echoes of your very, footsteps sound 
strange and startling, doth not the presence of that 
long array of faces — ^limned, some of them, by men of 
high repute — ^induce a sense of mute companionship 
you care not to disown, and would not willingly reUn- 
quish ? And is there not one which stays your step 
and fascinates your gaze — one which compels and 
rivets your attention ? It is a face of eminent and 
surpassing beauty, resembling in the general outline of 
its features that of the merry monarch, yet charac- 
terised by an expression of touching melancholy, re- 
sulting from the total blindness of the cavaUer pour- 
trayed. Like the portrait of Ginevra : — 
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" He who observes it — ere he passes on 
Gazes his fill, and comes and comes again, 
That he may call it up, when far away." 

You turn to your aged cicerone to inquire if she is 
familiar with the history of one stricken with so mourn- 
ful a calamity, and she will respond, perhaps, in some 
such terms as these : — 

In the chapel of the Fancourts — ^that dim and quiet 
nook, wherein the westering sun peeps fitfully before 
it sets, and then withdraws again, as though its cheer- 
ful light could find no tarrying place amidst the tombs 
that sepulchre, and the effigies that would perpetuate, 
the memory of mouldering mortality — ^in this, repose 
the ashes of Sir Herbert Fancourt. Dying, he left 
two sons — ^the one inheriting the Friary and its broad 
domains ; the other, his father's blessing and — his 
sword. More, too, the good old knight bequeathed — 
a portion of his own hi^, haughty spirit to the land- 
less boy ; while the softer and more plastic nature of 
the mother descended, with her beauty, to the elder 
bom. A sister, younger than each, fell likewise with 
the heritage to young Sir Herbert's charge. Both 
loTcd fair Alice — ^how could they less ? but between 
themselves the hond of hrotherhood was slender and 
frail indeed ; and years that should have strengthened, 
served only to relax and weaken it. As the younger 
grew to manhood, the bitterness and the abasement of 
dependence hecame more irksome and intolerant, in 
proportion as the sphere of his desires enlarged, and 
the painful humility of his position became more pro- 
minently manifest. The writings of Harrington and 
his contemporaries had imparted a.pecuUar colouring 
to his character ; and with the sanguine earnestness of 
a political enthusiast, he hailed the outbreak of the 
Parliamentary War with delight, as the first step to- 
wards the regeneration of his country, and hence was 
readily induced to join the standard of the sturdy, 
iron-armed Republicans. Sir Herbert, with the here- 
ditary loyalty of his race, embarked his sword and 
fortune in the cause of Charles. Through all those 
troubled times, the brothers clung with desperate fide- 
lity to the rival parties whose interests they had re- 
spectively espoused. Reverses had not weakened the 
lovalty of the one, nor success cloyed the ardent and 
adventurous spirit of the other ; and strange was it to 
observe how most unequally Fortune had dealt with 
these two brothers. Sacrifice of home and patrimony, 
alienation of kindred, and, worse than all, the loss of 
vision, in a chance encounter with the Roundheads, 
had been the guerdon of the elder's loyalty ; military 
rank, emolument, and the gift, from Cromwell, of his 
brother's confiscated property, were the rewards show- 
ered freely down upon the young Republican. Equally 
strange it was to note how, with the altered complexions 
of their fortunes, the character of each had undergone 
a striking change ; how, gloomily brooding on his 
blindness, penury, defeat, the triumph of the Round- 
heads, and the murder of the monarch, there sprung 
up in Sir Herbert*s mind something of his brother's 
fierceness and bitterness of feeling ; and how, upon the 
part of* Edgar Fancourt (so was the younger named), 
there had arisen a oompuuctious sorrow for the past ; 
a welling-up of dormant, hidden springs of love ; a 
yearning, as it were, towards the playmate of his boy- 
nood, and the n^lected counsellor of his impetuous 
youth. 

An outlaw and a fugitive, Sir Herbert and his sis- 



ter (the constant companion of his wanderings), shift- 
ing his abode with every fleeting rumour of portending 
danger, succeeded in baffling the friendly search his 
brother instituted for him, as skilfully as he eluded 
the pursuit of those, whose motives in endeavouring to 
penetrate his lair were far more questionable and ob- 
noxious. The Autumn following the execution of his 
royal master, found him the temporary tenant of a 
humble habitation, upon the estate of Bengeo Temple, 
scarcely a bow-shot from the borders of the Frianr 
lands. One warm sunny evening Sir Herbert and hfs 
sister sat, as was their wont at such a time, at an open 
window of this cottage, which then, as now, looked out 
upon a gently undulating tract of meadow land, dotted 
with trees, and sloping downward to a Httle water- 
course, which, from the dark centre of a copse hard by, 
issued, as b;^ some rejoicing impulse, into hfe and sun- 
shine, gurgung above the shining pebbles that paved 
its bed ; then laving the bare roots of a venerable wil- 
low with a murmur Hke the wavering laughter of a 
child; and anon breaking into a thousand sparkling 
ripples and rainbow foam-bells, as it wandered on- 
ward, ever making such gentle music in its course 
as might have soothed the slumbers even of a Syba- 
rite. Children, on whom the " heavy honey-dew of 
sleep" had fallen, were nestling upon its banks, and 
pillowing their glowing cheeks upon the moss which 
gathered round the snake-like roots of trees upon its 
margin ; — ^reapers' children, who, when they woke, 
would look abroad with free and happy gaze upon the 
fields and sky, upon the flowing waters and the waving 
trees. How Alice wished within her heart her bro- 
ther's eyes could be unsealed, and shine as clear and 
luminous as theirs! Yet it seemed as though the 
stir of the freshening air ; the sleepy murmur of that 
watercourse ; the low rustling of green lK)ugh8 ; and 
the faint odour of closing flowers,- soothed and consoled 
him in his darkness ; for a quiet smile — ^rare visitant ! — 
pl^ed momentarily upon his channelled face. 

Relapsing into his habitual reverie, he was startled 
by the sound of approaching footsteps, and, in another 
moment, by the unexpected entrance of his brother to 
the chamber. Bending down to kiss the flushed and 
startled girl, who knelt beside the blind man's chair, 
the intruder paused, as if to read upon his brother's 
countenance what might be passing in his mind ; and 
then, as though disc^ning in the close shut lips and 
lowering brow no tokens of a friendly greeting, he said 
in tones of earnest but subdued expostulation : — 

" Have you no welcome, Herbert, for your father's 
son V 

" Say rather for a traitor, who has brought disho- 
nour on that father's name, and ruin and contumely 
on his children," was the rejoinder. 

" You judge me harshly, brother, as God shall wit- 
ness ; I am guiltless of an evil motive in the warfiure I 
embarked in." 

" Tush ! your presence wearies me ; why thrust 
yourself upon me f Was it to witness the be^;aiy and 
degradation you and the rebellious regicides, your fel- 
lows, have brought upon me ?" 

" Herbert, I have sought you long and unsucoess- 
fullv; and now that Providence has led me hither, 
nothing shall sunder us until I render you the act 
of justice which I owe you, — nothing divert me hence 
until you once more call me ' brother,' and until I win 
from Alice, the assurance of a sister's love." 
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" Whither does all this mockery tend?" 

'* Mockery! Herbert; if ever in the thoughtlessness 
of youth your brother mocked you, I pray you pardon 
him ; and, pardoning, believe he would not mock you 
now." And drawing from his breast a scroll of parch- 
ment, he unrolled it, and proceeded. '' Brother, look . 
here," then hastily checkmg himself, he added, " I — 
I had forcotten. Alice, observe, our brother's sentence 
of attahider is reversed — ^his forfeited estates restored. 
See, among others^ here is Cromwell's signature ; and 
Herbert wul now enjoy his own again." 

The sister's ftce grew radiant, as her eyes ran hur- 
riedly over the extended document ; but the brother's 
countenance underwent no change, and when he spoke 
it was with apathetic coldness. 

'' The boon has little value, coming from regicides, 
and through a traitor's hand." 

The Republican advanced still nearer to his brother's 
chair, leant l^s arm upon his shoulder, and, sinking his 
voice to ah impressive whisper, said : — 

" Herbert, for our father's sake — for the reverence 
you bear towards his memory, as well as for our gen- 
tle mother's sake, whom, looking on our sister here, I 
seem to see revived again,— do not reject the proffer 
of a brother's love, or spurn the restitution which he 
offers you. Remember now we two grew up together. 



how often, side by side, we knelt together at our mo- 
ther's knees, and stood together by our father's bed, 
when, blessing us before he died, he bade us cling to 
each other steadfastly, and cherish the motherless girl 
whom he bequeathed especially to you ." 

He would have urged his suit more earnestly, but 
his utterance was checked. Hot tears were swelling 
from his brother's sightless eyes, and a trembling hand 
outstretched to meet his eager grasp. What need of 
further words, when in the cordial pressure pf that 
hand, so long withheld, and in those lei^rs ifhidb then 
fell tnick and fast, the younger son of old Mr Herbert 
Fancourt could perceive the mute assuratkse of per- 
fect recondhation and unconditional assent? The 
errors and estrangement of the past were forgotten 
and forgiven, and there was hope, and union, and the 
reassembling of the old household deities to bless the 
future. 

** So," ends the aged cicerone, " after that, they lived 
together for many a year in the old Friary; both bro- 
thers remaining single throughout their lives; but 
AUce married, and a troop of fairy children soon sprung 
up to gladden the ancient mansion and point their tiny 
fingers at the portrait of their uncle, blind Sir Her- 
bert." 

J. 8. 
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AN ARTIST'S ANECDOTE. 




T was my first picture. 
Sketches, drawings, out- 
lines without number, I 
had struck off, sleeping 
and waking; but this was 
to be a picture^ yes, my 
first embodied thought, 
my imagination's opening 
design. 

Ardent fancy, youthful 
sjTnpathy, led me out to 
one point. One subject 
only charmed my ambi- 
tion in that its wild and 
lovely morning — it was 
the idea of The Poet ! More glorious to my 
intellectual vision was he than sage or sovereign, 
the greatest of the earth — statesman, conqueror, 
philanthropist. Nay, even the abstract idea of 
heavenly beauty in woman, of the radiance that 
surrounds the innocent faces of children, was only 
captivating so far as it was allied to and identi- 
fi^ with the inspiring grandeur of poetry, the 
sweetness and majesty crowning the poet^s brow. 
I resolved to paint " The Poet," and I was for- 
tunate beyond all my hopes in obtaining a truly 
eligible model, a most auspicious sitter. Very 
poor and humble was the lad, but right regal in 
poetic intelligence. 

My work advanced a little way, and a critic of 
consequence came to see it. He threw one glance 
upon it, and made one objection — it was fatal to 
the design. 

" You have committed," said he, " the grand 
error of making your greatest of men the thinnest 
likewise. There is no law of nature or custom 
by which the bard must necessarily be lean. You 
are confounding a scarcity of flesh with a super- 
abundance of spirit, and assume possibly that 
the total absence of fat involves the presence of 
something ethereal. You would confound the 
deceased Homer with the late living skeleton. 
This will never do. Your poet must be fatter, or 
he will fail ludicrously. His eyes have no room for 
rolling in those bony sockets ; his frenzy, at pre- 
sent, means nothing more than a sharp appetite. 
' Give him flesh ; the public will never know him 
to be a poet else. It is true, the world had a 
trick formerly of starving the fraternity to death ; 
and, in the last age, a pair of lustrous eyes, sur- 
mounffiig a few bare bones set Surgeons^-hall 
fashion, would have passed upon canvas for a 
legitimate bard. But, in these days, bards are 
thriving, jovial, corpulent fellows enough ; and a 
starved poet is a vulgar error. Fatten, fatten.'' 
I was too young to care much about criticism ; 



and) in this case, I was too confident, in my own 
true conception of the poetical, to care about it at 
all. I saw that of the two errors, his was the 
vulgar one ; for it had reference to the vulgar 
world, and exhibited a tendency to confound the 
truly great with the truly stout. I took another 
look at my extremely thin and intellectual model, 
and felt that I ran no risk of missing the ethe- 
realized while painting the attenuated. To work 
then I went more gaily, and more secure, than 
before. 

Yes, he was indeed thin — ^very. I had never 
before noticed how incredibly thin he was. Until 
the call for fat was critically raised, I had been 
unconscious of the amazing lankness of his illu- 
minated visage, the astounding slimness of his 
youthful limbs, the famished look of his whole 
frame. The spirit seemed to "o'eivinform'' its 
fragile tenement of clay. He seemed rather more 
than ghost, but less than flesh and blood. It was 
as though the Apparition and the Man had met 
each other halfway, and agreed to a compromise. 
Shadow and Substance had settled their dif- 
ferences at last, and one could not now laugh at 
the other ; — the meeting was wonderful, the effect 
unique. 

Yet there he sat, the personification of every 
idea, the deepest and the most exalted, that could 
possibly be formed of *' The Poet.'' The poet 
shone out in him, body and soul. His lean face 
was covered with a rich lustre; his hand, upraised, 
resembled the lady's in the " Siege of Cormth." 

*' It was 80 white and transparent of hue, 
You might have seen the moon shine through ;" 

and his limbs might have reposed upon a summer 
cloud without sinking further into it than others 
do into a feather bed. My utmost triumph would 
be attained, if I could but succeed in transferring 
the tender yet magnificent image before me, 
heightened by those necessary effects which the 
secrets of my art taught me, to the canvas on 
which the hues of truth now began rapidly to 
glow. 

Mv sitter attended regularly, never missed; 
nor did I fail, on my part, in doing justice to his 
face, his form, his action, to the sentiment that 
threw a halo of poetry around him, to the soul that 

five majesty to his slight, epare, languid frame, 
looked on my canvas, and all the poet was there. 
I had accomplii^ed, with nice art, that delicacy 
of structure, that refinement of the mere mortal 
substance, which was no less essential to success 
than the rapt glance or the speaking smile. 

" There is at least none of the grossness of the 
flesh there," I whispered to myself; "it is all 
spiritud. My sitter and my own ideal of the 
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poet are actually as one. No, the figure is not at 
all too thin. Oh, surely the object that would 
embody a heavenly nature should have as little 
clay aoout him as possible. The poet should 
never be fat. It is a sad mistake to give one s 
aneels too much embonpoint.*' 

Yet, as I approached my ideal, and seemed 
about to complete my picture, I found there was 
much more to do than I expected. Every day 
showed me some distinction between my sitter 
and my design upon the canvas, that had not pre- 
viously been discovered. Every look convinced 
me of the necessity of some fresh touches not pre- 
viously essential. But it was a labour of love — 
the toil indeed was ecstasy ; and on I went work- 
ing. Weeks flew, nay, months rolled on, and still 
left me heightening and altering, filling up and 
enriching — m a word, perfecting my picture — 
until at kist the dream was a re^ity, the picture 
was finished, the poet breathed in colour, life 
looked from my canvas. 

A crowd gathered round it on the day of exhi- 
bition. I expected many opinions, but only one 
was expressed. With a single voice the many 
decided that I had aimed at drawing a Dutcn 
Apollo. They unanimously charged me with 
having stolen Dickens's Fat Boy, and clapped a 
pair of wings on his broad shoulders ! 

Fat! Well, I had anticipated objections to 
the colour and the drawing — the fiery visage and 
the skeleton figure ; but to discover in my dainty, 
delicate, refined, ethereal youth, the counterpart 
of the Fat Boy 

I listened, and to my utter and inexpressible 
astonishment, they were all in earnest. So in a 
short time was all the world. Everybody had 
heard of prize-poems ; and everybody saw in my 
design the representation of a prize-poet obese as 
a prize-ox ! 

And all the world was quite right ! The ob- 
jection had no sooner settlai in my head, than my 
eyes opened upon my extraordinary mistake. Un- 
con^piously, indeed, I had followed the advice of 
my critil5 friend to corpulency ; and I now for the 
first time plainly saw — as clearly revealed as it 
had been hidden from me before — the maddening 
truth that my slim and all but winged divinity 
had become, under my fastidious and fondly- 
labouring pencil, heavy, lumpish, fat. My flying 
fish was a porpoise. 

But under what magical influences had I com- 
mitted such an error with my eyes open, pro- 
ducing the very effect I would religiously have 
avoided ! Under none. 1 had found my model 
slight, spare, and spiritual — I recognised in him 
the very person of the true poet — and I continued 
month after month to transfer to my canvas all 
that my searching eye could detect in his cor- 

r»real mould and in his mental nature. Alas ! 
very innocently paid my model the sum agreed 
upon at the close of every sitting ! I was very 
foolishly stone-blind to the natural effects of so 



many iialf-crowns dropped mto the pocket of the 
hungry. 

He was at first poor and pinched ; thought, 
study, and the fiery mind working out its way, 
seemed to have wreaked their vengeance upon 
his frame ; and I gratefully paid him double for 
his sitting again and again. He then began to 
pick up, as they say ; but my eye, deceived by 
the original image reflected, and left glowing on 
my mind, beheld not this slow slight change. 
His limbs grew by insensible degrees much 
rounder, but to me they daily appear^ the same; 
his sunken cheeks now plumped, liis throat and 
shoulders prospered more and more, and his chest 
gradually got on in the world ; yet I saw &till the 
same pallid, thoughtful, passion-lighted visage, 
the same fragile and delicate body, the same thin 
wan hands, tliough they were by this time deeply 
dimpled with fat round every knuckle. 

He grew wide apace, and daily received the 
fee with a truly unpoetical punctuality, and daily 
did he return, with the mens divinior more pro- 
foundly embedded, I should say rather engulpned, 
in a world of happy, conscious, and luxuriant 
flesh. As regularly, therefore, week by week, did 
I alter and add to my design, expanding my out- 
line, filling my hollows, and fattening my poet ; 
wondering still to find how far I was from the 
point I seem to have approached — that there was 
ever something fresh to do, and that before I had 
worked many days at the head the body needed 
a new enlargement. I began at a consumption 
and left* off at a dropsy. 

Thus do all of us too often toil to realize the 
truth of our young dreams, blind to everything, 
throughout the anxious and unrewarding work, 
save the one glowing and exalted image, which 
enchanted us at first, but exists no longer ; and 
thus does the comfortable and sympathismg world 
laugh at our labour of love, recognising in our 
poetic vision a satire and a burlesque, and in our 
cherubim and seraphim nothing but fat boys 
with feather jackets ! 
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The present age is unquestionably one of " ac- 
complishments;*' they meet us at every turn, and 
present themselves under every form. There are 
none of condition so low as not to possess some 
recommendable qualification, the result of study 
or skill. A case in point occurred a few nights 
since. On the breaking up of the crowd at the 
Opera, after witnessing tlie wonderful gyrations of 
Cerito, I supped at the " Blue Posts," — a familiar 
haunt on such occasions, and that act performed, 
I was lighting my cigar at the bar previous to 
leaving the house, when a gentleman suddenly 
entered, followed dosely by something very small 
and very black, which, on closer inspection, turned 
out to be a juvenile Fakir, — Anglic^, a sweep, 
whom having introduced, his conductor disap- 
peared. 



" Oh ! go along,*" cried a female voice from the 
bar, *' we don't want any nonsense, — ^there— get 
away with you at once." 

The poor little fellow looked wistfully in the 
girYs face, — nothing but the whites of his eyes 
were visible, but they pleaded hard for permission 
to remain though he said nothing. 

I have always had a strong feeling in favour of 
the race of small British niggers, — they seem so 
innocent, and are so black; and when the " Bar*" 
reiterated the order to gp, I interposed and told 
the sweep to stay. 

" What did you come in here for, my little 
man?" I asked. 

" GenTm'n brought me," was the only reply. 

'* But what to do !" I repeated. 

" Stand on my edd and smg." 
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** Stand on your head and sing, — ^thafs a hew 
fashion ; — ^what can you sing ?" 

" Jim along Josey," was the brief rejoinder. 

" Well," said I, — giving him a penny piece, 
— " it seems you mustn't do it here ; give me a 
taste of your quality outside." 

Those who know the Blue Posts are aware that 
there is a small vestibule formed by a glass door 
about four feet from the street. Here he pro- 
posed to exhibit, but first he dived his hand mto 
his breast, and began to tug at a string which was 
round his neck, and presently there came to light 
a small canvas bag, mto which he carefullv stuffed 
the penny ; — it had been empty till then f 

The size of the purse, ana the stowage of the 
coin recalled to my recollection the scene of 
Yorick and the fair Grizette, — and I would bet a 
penny to a French crown that the reader was 
reminded of it himself, before I named the com- 
parison. 

While he was securing his money (!) I asked 
him — 

" What countryman are you!" 

" Dotft know," he replied, with the happiest 
indifference. 

" Where were you bom !" 

"King Street/ 

There is a nest ot sweeps in an jalley close to 
Almack's where they burrow like rabbits. A few 
bricks, the thickness of a chimney only, separate 
the belle of the season from the black little sweep. 

Diamonds and white satin on one side of the 
wall ; teeth like pearls and a bag of soot on the 
other. 

I pursued my inquiry, " What is your name?" 

" Bill Murphy," returned my laconic friend, in 



the spirit of one who knew the full value of words 
and wanted none. 

" Then you're an Irishman i" 

" No;" he replied, " I'm a chummy.*" 

As this was a distinction on which he seemed 
to pride himself more than on that of belonging 
to **the inviolate island of the sage and free," — I 
inquired no further, but desired him to sing his 
song. 

" Stay," said he, " let*s see where's the P'lice- 
m^n,'- — and he darted to the door and peeped 
right and left, while I internally wonderea what 
there could be in common between a Policeman 
and " such small deer." 

Having satisfied himself that the coast was 
clear, and that the infraction of the law which he 
was about to commit, and / to abet, might be 
performed with impunitv, he made a summerset 
on the door-mat, and balancing himself on his 
head, struck up the popular song of '* Jim along 
Josey," keeping time to the inflections of the 
verse and the exigencies of the measure by a rapid 
and effective pantomime with his legs. 

I freely confess that when the performance was 
over, I rewarded him with a piece of silver — more 
proportionate to the size of his purse than my 
sense of his merits. I was old-fasnioned enough 
to term it a groat, — he called it a " Joejr."' 

I have pondered deeply on the subject since 
then, and it strikes me as hiehly problematical 
whether any member of any of the learned pro- 
fessions could do what Bill Murphy accomplished 
with so much ease : and yet they, for the most 
part, have been, like him, groping their way 
through intricate or dirty passages all their lives. 
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CHANGE FOR THE AMERICAN NOTES. 

. BY A LADY. 

This is a lively, pleasant Tolame, written in a spirit 
of good-will towiurds England and her institutions, 
though in no manner ' avoiding . the social iniqui- 
ties which, in common with the "Lady" herself, 
EngUsh writers — at least -those worthy of their mis- 
sion — expose and deprecate. The ''Lady*' tells us 
that our hesetting sin is selfishness ; that we are a 
money-adoring nation; that we are worshippers of 
rank and titles ; that, with our boasted philanthropy, 
with all our large benevolence towards the beniehted 
infidel, we suffer ignorance of the most brutalizing 
diaracter to destroy the great mass of our fellow-sub- 
jects ; and that with bishops preaching from English 
pulpits, in md of the Chinese, — ^we have unregarded . 
horrors in the hovels of Paisley and the cellars of 
Manchester. All this is a miserable truth, again and 
again expressed by Englishmen themselves ; and the 
" Lady" is only another eloquent witness to the abo- 
mination. We subjoin a few paragraphs from the 
work, in the behef that they will be the means of send- 
ing die reader to the book itself, which we cordially 
recommend for its pleasantness of manner, and ho- 
nesty of purpose. 

MOBAJL INFLUBNCB OF CAPrTAL PUNI8HMBNT8. 

And men — ay Julia, and women too, crowded to the aight 
until the choked-up street refused admittance to thousands. 
They boast of their civilization — these Englishmen—and the most 
attractive spectacle to the mass, is a felon's death ! Justice in 
England should have a halter added to her effigy : an execution 
here is a pageant, a show, a cheap and popular excitement, — 
genuine agony, to be enjoyed gratuitously, — real convulsions. 
Oh ! hanging's your efTcciive, your only tragedy. 

In twenty years or less, I do believe our American custom in 
inflicting the dreadful penalty of death, will prevail in England — 
tliat is, if capital punishment be not altogether abolished. The 
criminal here hardens his heart for the last port he has to perform 
in public. Numbers, of whose guilt theie could be no doubt, 
have died asseverating their innocence. Good did. And why ? 
Because every one of these men (callous as they might be) shrank 
from facing the crowd as a murderer confessed, and hoped for 
their sympathy if he perseveringly declared his innocence— and 
he did so declare it, and his last breath was — a lie ! 

BNGLISB " SULKS." 

The English rarely open their mouths for any purpose but to 
eat and drink whilst they travel. I found this the case, not only 
in this short trip, but in my journey to the North and elsewhere ; 
they are as fond of taciturnity as the Americans are of tobacco; 
and for my single self, I cannot see the good of either. Many an 
American will sit *' chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy" 
with his weed, but he never forgets the attentions due to the 
other sex ; whilst many an Englishman sits *' wrapped in dismal 
thinkings," foigetful or neglectful of every thing but himself. 

** And with each breath he draws, he seems t' inhale 
Gloom thrice distilled;" 

but he dispenses with the potent weed. I care not to dwell upon 
this subject ; but it really appears that the main discovery wUch 
clever men have crossed the Atlantic to make, and which ladies 
have carefully recorded in their diaries, is, that the Americans — 
I must use the vernacular — spit. Were I asked a national cha* 
racteristic of Englishmen, I should say they— sulk. 



BNOLISH SHOPMBir. 

In many of these shops (never called stores here) the attea* 
daats are dressed nearly alike; all must have white neckdoths, 
or something of that kind — why not put them into livery at once ? 
Then their pertinacity to sdl is so tiresome, that I have given up 
visiting several shops on thai aoooont ; the salesmen wUi show 
you new things, newer than ever was novelty before, and iuek 
bargains I I purohase a few pairs of gloves, and am leaving the 
glittering counter, heaped with rich stufEi in most admired dis- 
order. •*' Something quite new in figured satins, ma'am," inter- 
poses the shopman. ** 1 want nothing more at present." *' Yes, 
my lady, certainly ; beautiful silks, the latest fashion in Paris." 
" Nothing more at present, good mor " " Laces, your lady- 
ship, the newest patterns," etc etc etc, and so on through the 
whole stock, if you choose to listen ; they assume, that if ever a 
lady purchase a ribbon, she must of necessity want a new shawl I 

BNQLISH COMTBMPT OF BISTOEICAX. RXLICS. 

London has the appearance of any thing rather than an oU 
city — it looks modem enough for an American one ; there are not 
many places to call forth veneration, or awaken historical aasoci^ 
tions of a remote era ; Westminster Abbey 4nd Hall, the Tower, 
Lambeth Palace, St. Saviour's Church in Southvraric, the Temple 
Churoh, must be neariy alL ' Fsrt ofthisisno doubt owing to the 
Great fire in 1666, but far more to later innovationa. I am aware 
that it is sometimes impossible to preserve the relics of other ag^, 
but the English do not care whether they are preserved or not.. 
Whether a house was occupied by John Milton or John Doe, Is 
to them a matter of perfect indifference. A far better feeling per- 
vades in Scotland ; which the English laugh at, and impute ta the 
inhabitants of Northern Britain as a fault, calling it natienMiitpf 
Had these people dwelt in Rome for the Ust three centuries, how 
they w<Hild '< have dealt upon the seven-hUl'd city's pride." What 
havoc they would have cried as they let slip the dogs of improve- 
ment ! Woe to the Coliseum's might I >Voe to the Arches and 
the Temples ! The Lunatic Asylums in every country in Europe 
would have been crowded with antiquaritt driven mad. The 
world may rejoice the modem Romans are not as the English. 

MONABCHT. 

You need not fear for my republican orthodoxy. I am not 
likely to fall in love with monarchy, and cannot understand how 
some of these European people have been dazzled by mere contact 
with a monarch. I can account for it, where the sovereign is 
amiable, fair, and gracious, like Queen Victoria; or a mighty 
conqueror, with intellect on his massive brow, like Napoleon ; but 
take, for example, Johnson's interview with George the Third. 
Though the Doctor did write virulent pamphlets against Ame- 
rican independence, he is not an unpopular author among us. 
Well : he encounters George the Third in the palace library ; the 
King asks a few questions about the two Universities ; two con- 
troversialists — Warburton and South ; two reviews — ^the Monthly 
and the Critical ; and pays the lexicographer a very common- 
place compliment ; the King withdraws, and the Colossus of 
English literature forthwith pronounces him as fine a gentleman 
as Louis the Fourteenth, or Charies the Second ! The hcmiely, 
domestic, agricultural George compared to Louis le Grand, or to 
the wittiest, most engaging, and most profligate of Britain's 
kings I Are we to understand that a fondness for boiled mutton 
and broad farce are the principal elements in the composition of 
a fine gentleman ? If Johnson be right, how veiy wrong every 
one else must be 

HOOSBHOLD 8BRVANT8. 

Sometimes female servants continue many years in one place, 
but not frequently ; the attachment that used to subsist between 
master and servant, and which in many country places might be 
the reUc of a feudal clanship, is known no longer, or in only a 
faint degree ; nor do I think there is any thing like the attached 
feeling to the family, often manifested by negresses in the slave 
states of America. Do not think the worse of the female domes- 
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tics of England, if they are geoeraUy lelfish ; recollect, the cha- 
racter of menials is fonned by that of their principals. A really 
good int^gent English servant is indeed a treasure, which an 
American can well and ahnost envionsly appreciate. 



BKITI8H KULS IN INDIA. 

I remember when we returned from Abney Park we visited 
the India House ; it is situated in Leadenhall-street, and open to 
visitors at certain hours on Saturdays : here meet the Indian 
Governors— the British merchants, who are literally princes. We 
saw a collection of Eastern curiosities, the detail of which might 
not interest yon much. Mr. Dickens states the interest he felt 
in viewing, at Hamsburg, the treaties between the Indians and 
the Whites— the poor natives not appending their signs manual, 
but graphic— a sketch of the distinguishing iobriquei of the chief, 
the Great Turtle, or the War Hatchet ; indeed, the contempla- 
tion of the ever-progressive change in the being and numbers 
of the red men is most painful ; but when of late the North 
American IniHans have agreed to the cession of territories 
on terms stiuted, they have fully understood the nature of the 
oompaet 

Had 1 been of the bolder sex, I might have asked them at the 
India House to gratify me with a sight of the treaties of cession, 
on terms of purchase or exchange agreed upon, between English 
oflkers and Hindoo rulers. Roilly those who Uve in such a very 
glass island, shoold not throw so many stones at the people of 
other countries. I am convinced the Hindoos are happier under the 
British rule than under that of their fierce, treacherous, and 
cowardly native princes ; but the nbildness or equity of the sway 
is no justification of the means of its attainment, — the means are 
easily defined — a judicious mixture of force and fraud. The 
English say their settlements are the harbingers of civilization 
and Chiistianity throughout the East : to derive revenue from the 
worship of Juggernaut, and to restore the gates of Somnauth, 
seem odd ways of introducing Christianity; but 'tis an odd 
people. Some one applied to England the poet's line on man— 

" The riddle, jest, and glory of the world j" 

the worid may admit the claim of England to the two first attri- 
butes, but as to its being " the glory "—tell it in Paris— and my 
ears ushe at the mere supposition of the voluble negativeness, if 
there be such a word, that would ensue. 

CHAUTT OF TUt ABI8T0CRACT. 

If the aristocracy used their money as well in aiding as they 
use their tongues nnprofitably in talking about the poor, in or 
out of Parliament, what a happy nation would England be I As. 
it is, look into its hospitals, its prisons, its workhouses, into its 
snfifbcating courts and alleys, where in every room a family strug- 
gles to breathe ; read official reports of its squalid maniifacturers, 
its pallid children working hard task -work inftctories, when they 
should be in the school or the pUy-ground,^-and then talk of its 
happiness. I know no right a rich man has to complain of the 
poverty around him, unless he has personally laboured to diminish 
the sum ; if he have not, -* the poor cat i' the adage," (whatever it 
be) is not a more pitiable animal. That few do so endeavour, 
the prevalent poverty sufilciently proves. 

I cannot account for this supineness, unless by supposing an 
opulent Englishman would rather see his brethi«n want than 
sacrifice any of his selfish and senseless p^ride in his unused 
wealth, or abate a single luxury if he do use it ; there are excep- 
tions, iio doubt, and the proverb tells us the strength of excep- 
tioBs. That " property has its duties as well as its rights," is 
what the English are fond of saying, while they act a negative. 
A quibbler might assert that when the taxes upon incomes, wines, 
servants, and carriages are duly paid, all is accomplished ; these 
being the dutie$ to which it is admitted property ii subject ! 
Ton say I dwell much upon this ; it is so glaring that I cannot 
but write of the monstrous anomaly. 

The Liberals here form a party. " liberal" is a party gather- 
ing word ; they are the Whigs of old, more libanal than the 
Tories, it is contended, in granting popular rights ; but nearly the 
whole aristocracy, it appears to me, *' to party give up what was 
meant for mankind ;" they hoard their thousands among them- 
selves, or squander them in their own personal pleasures, and care 
less for the labouring poor of England, than for the lazy poor of 
the Western or Eastern Indies ; it is, indeed, distance that lends 
enchantment to their views of charity or munificence. 



HILPtBSS CONDITION OP BN0LI8HMEN. 



In no country in the world, so vnretchedly as in England, 
can a young woman, reared so as to be unfitted for domestic ser- 
vice, support herself safely or honourably ; if she have not accom- 
plishments, many and showy enough to obtain her the situation 
of a governess, I do not know what she can do to earn bread and 
water. The English profess to regret this, and "selon leun 
r^les" see no means of altering it, and so pronounce it linpof- 
nble; they make not a single effort to amend the matter, and 
cry, ** Impossible," " impossible I" An Englishman would pro- 
nounce it ** Impossible" to relieve his starving foster-mother, as he 
was on his way to purchase a pipe of port of some curious vint- 
age to be bottled for the revehy of after years— *< impossible I" 
How is it known to be impossible ? Gas-lights and steam-vessels 
were at first pronounced "impossible." Nay, the establish- 
ment of ChriBtianity itself was declared '* impossible" by the mis- 
believers — the evU-doers — the credulous in many gods and 
goddesses of old. Impossible I How English adjectives are 
misused! 

BOYALTT AND TtS DOINGS. 

Royalty needs many adjuncts, many adventitious aids to give it 
due weight, to make it appear a. mighty thing^a visibly power- 
ful thing— standing aloof and above the every-day world — above 
aristocracy itself; but subject the while to the vulgar passions 
and bodily sufferings, hunger and cold excepted, of the many. 
The simplicity of a republic prefen to appeid dkectly to the 
public mind ; but royalty vrill rather dazzle the public eye, whilst 
its high-sounding titles fill the ear. It is surely no small testi- 
mony to the excellence of republican institutions, that outward 
show may be dispensed with. • *' The stone," says Lord Bacon, 
•'had need to be rich that is set without fbiL" 

The very walkings and drivings, and luncheons and dinneri, of 
royalty, most bechronided, as if they were attributes of superior 
beings, or as if it were greatly daring of princes to vralk, or ride, 
or eat. Why do not these conrtiy scribes go Anther, and if it be 
so essential to the satisfisctiim of the Queendoms to chronicle the 
dinner and the guests, why not detail the dishes also ? Or tell if 
the appetite, like the rank of royalty, soars beyond the reach of 
ordinary humanity? And why hear we not of the sportive 
raillery— the well-natured ^cftiui^e— the flashing wit, or the 
eloquent discussion that doubtless ever render the gracelblly- 
arranged dinner and dessert tables in royal halls scenes of intel- 
lectuid repast, as of deKdotts viands ? Why are these things 
kept from loving subjects ? Surely the courtly chroniclers do 
but half thdr duty; telling of dinners, isolated dinners, and 
nothing more, save the names of the honoured guests ; not a 
dress is described to make ladies admire — ^and sigh; not the 
composition of a single dish vouchsafed to )»leasure the also 
sighing gourmand ; and from all that prodigslity of wit, not a 
single wittidsm to enchant the sprightly ; not a reflection to in- 
terest the grave. O fie! fie! 

BNQLI8H THBATBB8— THBIB AUDIBNCB8. 

I cannot ooncdve how any lady, excepting of courae Mn.. 
Trollope,* can pronounce the behaviour of the ^ericans in their 
pubKc theatres ruder than that of the English ! In an English 
theatre no provision is made for the superior accommodation of 
ladies ; they do not sit, as of right, in the frt>nt row of the boxes, 
nor do they dther of right or courtesy experience iht attentions 
they do in an American theatre. 

From the littie I have seen of the theatres, I mean to speak 
of Drury Lane and Govent Galden, as well as of the Haymaiket, 
Vhich ranks as high for good acting; the audiences are very 
indifferent judges of power in dramatic composition, or skill in 
histrionic impersonation. I have known the finest touches of 
nature and poetry in one of Sheridan Knowles's pl^rs passed per- 
fectly unnoticed. The judidous few who can appreciate them 
may not give thdr pleasure publicity, for the very limited demon- 
stration of flupplause would instantiy be checked by the indignant 
audience." "Silence," they'wouW cry. "Order I" "Shame I" whilst 
an allusion to some of the rile popular vulgarisms of the day, 
with an appropriate grimace to set it ofiT, " stealing and giring 
odour," was sure to be rapturously greeted. It was under- 
stood,— and it is so grateful to a didl people to feel they 
understand anything. The same with respect to acting— the 
exquisite by-play — the quiet subdued expression of emotion is 
hardly recognised. 
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BDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 

I can hardly believe that even parliamentary reports tell true 
of the ignorance of England, when I know that Connecticut alone 
has a permanent school-fimd of nearly two millions and a half of 
dollars ; whilst it was found at the last census there were little 
more than five hundred adults in that small State who had not 
been taught to read and write, and they were chiefly foreigners — 
the popidation being rather more than three hundred thousand. 
New York, with its fimd of more than ten millions of dollars for 
educational purposes — but why dwell upon the truism, how well 
the scholastic culture of American citizens is cared for as a general 
rule ? And what is accorded for the purpose by the wisdom of 
the British Parliament ? An accumulation of— talk, and a small 
sum of money — so small a sum as 30,000/. — 150,000 dollars for 
the nation, mind ! not for one of the counties ; and even that 
was refused last session or the session before. One anxious to 
find fault might say it was illustrative of English legislation, that 
the bills granting 70,000/. for new stabling at Windsor and this 
mite for education were sent up on the same night in the House 
of Commons — ^the stables were voted, the schools were not ! — 
the people could wait it appeared, not so the horses. 

INFLUENCE OF MONARCHY — THE QUEEN. 

It is matter of cool remark here, that the personal character 
and habits of the monarch were of great importance, not in the 
nice a^ustment or delicate management of the state machine, 
(toward which in truth the character of the Sovereign perso- 
nally seems of singularly little moment,) but in its influence 
on morals, manners, and tastes. The domestic virtues of the 
present Queen and her Consort being a model that all her 
subjects may study and imitate, is said to have produced a 
beneficial effect upon society. Now it i^pears to me, thai cannot 
be a very commendable institution in a Christian land which 
gives such power to the example of any one, any frail being of 
mortal day, though called ** Majesty'' in the respiect, and *^ most 
religious and gracious king" in the prayers, of his people ; but 
such a thought never occurs to the English. 

I would describe the Queen more particularly to you, but 
really I think portraits of Her Mi^esty are or were as common in 
New York as here ; in how many a room does she hang side by 
side with one whom her granddre little loved ? Wonderful in 
England, as well as in ^erica, is the ingenuity displayed in 
misrepresenting her prettiness. The Duchess of Kent is a stately, 
looking lady, much taller than her daughter. The Queen Dowa- 
ger, although six years younger, looks older than the Duchess, 
I think ; but then she is slim, and has the air of infirm health. 
The King of Hanover, who is now in Eng^d, is a tall, ofllcer- 
like man. I suppose here it might be accounted republican or 
mautfoU ton in me were I to express my opinion that he would 
look better shaven. I once saw the Duchess of Cambridge and 
her family, in a private box in Coyent Garden theatre; the Prin- 
cess Augusta of Cambridge (lately married to a Duke of the great 
German family) is embonpoint and good-humoured looking. It 
is seldom Royalty is seen in the national theatres; why the 
Opera House is preferred I cannot presume to say — ^its amuse- 
ments are (undeniably I think) more sensual than intellectual, 
and therefore of a grosser nature. The royal party, when I saw 
them, seemed to enjoy themselves much, for Uiey laughed very 
heartily. This is not always, indeed not often the case, with 
your elegant aristocrats ; for in public places it is common to see 
them, reilly or affectedly, listless and indifferent, hardly to deign 
a passing notice of the amusement they have assembled to wit- 
ness. I have knOwn their, not eotto voce, conversation mar the 
enjoyment of those near them, but this demeanour seems to be 
considered the very acme of refinement ; it is indeed refinement 



pushed up to rudeness; something on the same principle, I 
might be told, as becoming <' dark with excessive bright " — coane 
with excessive fine. These may be occasionally the manners of 
lords — they are never those of gentlemen. 




TO CORRESPONDENTS; 



^ The Cousins,'' in our next 

*' E. B." — We can only hope that our fiction is the shadow of the 
*' coming event," and that we may " be there to see." 

Communications are left with the publisher for " Ladt Incoo- 
NiTA "— " L. H. M."— the writer of " The Fbrsakcn's Last 
Rebuke," &c. 

" The Kings of Timor," Ac. are dedined. 

We have received the poetic favours of " G. R." NewcastkM^oD- 
Tyne, and will, at the earliest opportunity, find room fbr sobm 
of them. 

We regret that we cannot give a corner to " Roger Sly," His 
MS. is left with the pubUsher. 

" G. M."— The story, though prettily told, is deficient in genend 
interest. The MS. is left for the writer. 

"Inquisitor." — The communications are too brief for our 
pages. 

*' Wm. H."— It is with very great nnwillingness that we deeUne 
the favour of our correspondent. But its length would involve 
the necessity of a '< to be continued," which, fbr a season at 
least, H is oar vrish to avoid. 

Where can we address a line to "An Old AcauAiNTANCE?" 
We by no means think that the subject, at present occupying 
our correspondent's attention, would be *' too sombre " for our 
pages. 

Various communications lie for correspondents with the pub- 
lisher. 

An accident occurring to the illustration of <* The Boys of Loa- 
don," compels us to defer the article until next month. 









ORIS with oiir last 
nigh t*s journey, and 
beguiled mU> tlie 
sweet SHI of late 
hours by the cu- 
rious Ii(|uor and 
eke cui'ious dis- 
course of the Her* 
mit of Hellvfulle, 
It was not until the 

clock struck nhio bv the 

that ws became conscious of our new resting- 
place. A bright day shone upon ub reproachfully 
throufrh the casement ; flower's shook their heads 
impatiently at the panes ; cocks without crowed, 
as we thought, in angry note, -at their master's 
guest, and the clock — a pretty piece of Venice 
work upon the mantelpiece — ticked remon- 
strance. With a jump, we leapt from goose- 
feathers to the floor. 

We flung open the casement, and the sweet, 
fresh, nimble air came, like God s blessing, into 
the chamber. Sinking in an easy chair, with a 



Blocking in our 
right hand, we 
made stem ques- 
tioning of our 
memory. It was 
all true — true as 
adamant. We 
were the gueBt j 
of the bounteous ) 
Hermit of Belly- 
fulle; we sat, at 
that time, beneath the roof-tree of the Cell of the 
Corkscrew. 

How, indeed, could we question the sweet rea- 
lity } All things about ns revealed the taste, the 
mellow heart, ot the anchorite householder. The 
chamber was small — the bed a primitive truckle ; 
but there was an Indian carpet, soft as lambV 
wool, on the floor ; there were books, not many, 
on a shelf ; and the black oak wainscot was carved 
with fruit and knots of flowers, with here a flask 
and there a flaggon. Above the mantelpiece 
was this sentence, in letters of ruddy gold : — 




In a compartment of the wainscot, over the head of the bed, was also wTitten : — 



Vol. I. 
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As we pondered on the philosophy of these 
lines, we looked dreamily about us, and for the 
first time saw in a comer of the chamber a little 
door. Above it was carved a small delicate hand 
and arm in the action of beckoning, with what 
seemed to us a string of pearls about the wrist. 
Throwing down our stocking, we opened the door, 
and heard distinctly the sound of running water. 
We descended two or three low steps, and fol- 
lowing our ear, went through a narrow, winding, 
sloping passage, cut, as it seemed, out of rock, 
the floor covered with rushes and moss. In half 
a minute we stood beside a brilliant fountain, 
tumbling and glittering in a large natural basin — 
a hoUow of the rock. The sky was sapphire blue, 
and flowers, carefully tended, grew around the 
edge of the spring : and there, too, was short 
greensward, tender to the feet. Towels, dried on 
beds of thyme, were spread oi^ a sort of garden- 
seat, with dippers, dressing-gown, and q^bep 
covering. We at once apprehended the meapiug 
of the beckoning hand, and witl^ short prepargt^lgg 
plunged into the spring. 

In due season, we return^^ to pur chamj^. 
Touching was the care of ggp j|g|b ! * ~ * 
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tankard 'of hot spiced wiuQ |^^ypRP the {mi% 
filling the room with Qron^ug gf g^^« tT 9f 
not this the very heart of nospitality r As we 
hastily prepared ourselves to meet the eremite^ 
we heard voices ; apd, as wf^ thought, the sweet, 
low voice of woman. Could it be the Hermit's 
wife? He had said nothing of so blissful an 
appendage to Corkscrew CeU; nevertheless!, ft 
might be. We quickened our speed ; for, thought 
ve. Madam the Hermitess may be waiting break- 
liut. 

We hastened to what we will call the refec- 
tory. The Hermit was seated in his chair ; the 
breakfest — it would have put a stomach into a 
mummy — ^was laid out, widely and bounteously. 
As we entered, the Hermit raised his &ce, scarlet 
with eating, from a platter ; and his little black 
pyes twinkling welcome, he nodded, and gasped 
from his full mouth—'' Salvt ! Sit and eat.'- 

One hour at least had run to the past, ere 
another word was spoken. ''That brawn, sir, 
was- cured in Paradise,"* were the next words 
uttered, as the Hermit pushed away his platter, 
and fell like a pillow in his chair. " The hog, sir, 
is a wonderful philosopher." 

" Philosopher!" we cried, for the moment inat- 
tentive to the truth delivered. 

"Philosopher ! We call him filthy, ugly names ; 
brand him as a foul and doltish thing. It is like 
the hurried ignorance of men. I look upon the 
pi^, sir, as the philosopher of brutes — ^yea, the 
Diogenes of four-legged creatures. Co^pider, sir. 
Contemplate the doings of a hog. See him, sir, 
with his frank stupidity ; or what, to skin-deep 
thinkers, seemeth stupidity. Mark him wallow- 
ing in ^tter-mud; see him in the haunts of men, 
even where fever comes, sometimes, alas ! as kind- 



est handmaid to poverty. See him, with his broad, 
quivering snout snuffing at the thresholds of 
very beggars. With wnit gust will he munch a 
cabbage-stalk ! With what a grunt of gratitude 
will he take unto himself the leavings of the 
veriest poor! There is nought that tooth can 
pierce, that goodman hog wm turn aside from. 
He will get &t and flavour from a dunghill ; nay, 
in hopeful discovery, shove his snout into a 
cinder-heap. These are bad habits; nasty, foul, 
degrading practices. And yet, sir, what comes 
of them ? Why, this, sir — this;" and the Hermit 
struck the flat of his knife on a huge wedge of 
brawn. " Your philosopher considers, and takes 
experience of man ; and only as he is curious in 
all the doings, from noblest to basest of the 
animal, is he, the said philosopher, worthy of his 
gown. He elaborates and refines his experience, 
gathered from highway and alley, and hovel, and 
q^(Iar ; and then out of the very juices of t})is di- 

P^^efl wisdom, he |eaves an oral system, qc^gl writ- 
p sprp)}. Now, sii:, ^hat the brawn is to ||ip hog, 
]8 ?%f'f^'^ bpg^ ^p Plato ; ^ sweet and fmctuous 

^~ "Kf} IRft }Wp%^i *^*1 elaborated, from 

nHibi i'^'^^^8^ ^^ ^^^ world for the 

t^pp ' ^rjpdom". When my lady sees 

I {^g])^|^in2 an<| wallowing in a ditch, 

^E D^ig find jifts her shoulders at his 

pastipfi^.'^ I^fl W ' W^^P. ^^® "^^^ P'g's ^^g» 
fragrao£^ lyitu |H|g^ and patriarchal onion, smokes 
upon tlie board,— the same lady sendetb her plate 
three times. It is even so with philosophers, 
1^ the true men of the world. They have lived 
and died despised in alleys ; and af^rwards are 
fed upon in tapestried chambers. I never look 
upon a hog, evlBU in his foulest plight, but I con- 
sider him tenderly, affectionately, as the living, 
pauper laboratory from which in good season men 
may carve most toothsome sweets. It is in this 
spirit, I — as I take it — judiciously class philoso- 
pher and pig." 

"True,'' said we; "there may be affinity." 
Then reifolving to know if it was the voice of 
woman we had heard, we returned to the swine- 
flesh and the lady glanced at by our host. "Your 
figure of the lady and the pig's leg," said we, 
'' reminds us of a question we had to ask. 
Pardon us, if we are bold ; but heard we not, 
ere we entered, the small, musical pipe of the 
other sex !" 

"My laundress, sir," answered the Hermit; 
*' she lives in ploveinook. In the wicked, noisy, 
topsy-turvy world you come from, she was a lady 
in her own right, with broad acres and sacks of 
gold." 

"And now a laundress,^' cried we. "How 
came such change about! What cruelty of 
fortune ?" 

" A touch of conscience — a sweet touch, sir. 
The Countess, it was her ))elief, had killed two 
milliners." 

" Killed them !" we cried. 
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" Not a sj^tptaWe, Tybura-killinff/' answered 
the HejrpiitV^^ not what would be called killing by 
twelve piep bolted in a box ; but wW, sir, a jury 
9? Wgcls ipay look very grave at, ?^nd more, re- 
turn a most uncomfortable verdict upon/* 

" Pray, sir, explain the case," we said. 

" Phoo ! the story's as short as short-cake," 
said the Hermit. " Her Ladyship would take ao 
answer: it was a birth-day, or ^ court- day, or a 
gad-about of some sort ; and her Ladyship, at a 
short notice, was to be very fine indeed. There 
were three girls, milliners, all sick and wasted 
at the time, with fading eyes, hectic faces, and 
deep coughs — death, sir, croaking and wheezing 
in their throats, ^he last work two of the girb 
did was for Ladv Swandpwn. She went to the 
show^ whatever it was, with almost the last sigh 
of the jgirls in her fine dress. The two girls died, 
and her Ladyship — she is yet a fipe woman, sir, 
in the rich fulness of some forty-five — fofswor^ 
the drawing-room world, and coming here to 



Clovemook. brought th^ ourviying wst^r with 
her." 

'' Is it possible r' we a^ked. 

'' You shall see the Couptes? Sfranfiowp ; 
thQpgh in Clovemook she is simply palled Dwne 
Diaper. |Ia! it is a pretty sigbt to see h^r 
tending Mabel, ^3 we call her here, tho tost of 
the sister milliners : to see the Cpuntess p^ttipg 
and nursing her, and w^kipg with her dpwthe 
gr^en lanes; and when the popr thipg 19 too 
weak to walk, it is indeed plea^apt to see tbp 
Countess drawing the sick milliner in a little, 
light, e^sy ?ort of a co^h." 

" A sight ipdeed I" we cried. . 

" Yes," said the Hermit, with a gravis Ipok ; 
" when we think of the poor thing^ already killed» 
and the pre^ture yf^t i^pfieripg, it 19 a <Wght, I 
think, to please the very cherubs. You shall see 
them both, sir; both Dame Diaper a»4 Mabel." 

" But yop said the Countess— that is, tb? Paijae 
— was laundress here V* 
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'^ I should say, a sort of lady-laundress ; a 
dear-starcher. She has taken the work by way 
of penance ; and bringing all her genius to bear 
upon it, has elevated a mere knack into fine art, 
sir. My cravats and ruifles are very pictures. 
You heard us talking! Ay, sir, the old story 
— ^the old grievance, sir, 'twixt man and woman,"** 
said the Hermit. 

*^ And what is that, sir !" we asked. 

The Hermit, shaking his head and groaning, 
cried—" Buttons."' 

" Buttons 1" said we. 

The Hermit drew himself closer to the table, 
and spreading his arms upon it, leaned forward 
with the serious air of a man prepared to discuss 
a gi*ave thing. " Buttons," he repeated. Theii 
clearing his throat, he began : " in the course 
of your long, and, as I hope, well-spent life, has 
it never come with thunderbolt conviction upon 
you, that all washerwomen, clear-starchers, 
getters-up of fine linen, or under whatever name 
Eve'*s daughters, — for as Eve brought upon us the 
stern necessity of a shirt, it is but just that her 
girls should wash it, — under whatever name they 
cleanse and beautify flax and cotton, that they 
are all under some compact, implied or solemnly 
entered upon amongst themselves and their non- 
washing, non-starching, non-getting-up sister- 
hood, tnat by means subtle, and almost mortally 
certain, they shall worry, coax, or drive all 
bachelors and widowers soever into the pound of 
irredeemable wedlock! Has this tremendous 
truth, sir, never struck you !" 

" How — by what means V we asked. 

" Simply, by buttons," answered the Hermit, 
bringing down his clenched fist upon the table. 

We knew it — ^we looked incredulous. 

" See here, sir," said the Hermit, leaning still 
further across the table. ^' I will take a man, 
who, on his outstart in life, sets his hat acock at 
matrimony — a man who defies Hymen and all 
his wicked wiles. Nevertheless, sir, the man 
must wear a shirt ; the man must have a washer- 
woman. Think you, that that shirt, returning 
from the tub, never wants one — two— three but- 
tons ? Always, sir — always. Sir, though I am now 
an anchorite, I have lived in your bustling world, 
and seen, ay, quite as nmch as any one of its 
manifold wickedness. Well, the man — the but- 
tonless man — at first calmly remonstrates with 
his laundress. He pathetically wrings his wrists 
at her^ and shows his condition. The woman 
turns upon him her wainscot face, and promises 
amendment. The thing shall never happen again. 
The week revolves. Think you, the next shirt 
has its just and lawful number of buttons! 
Devil a bit!" 

Starting at the word, we looked, we fear, re- 
proachfully in the Hermit'^s face. 

" Pardon me ; let it be as it had never been 
said,'* cried the anchorite — a deeper tint dawning 
in hii face, and his eye looking suddenly moist. 



" Pardon me, but the heart has strange chords ; 
even buttons may sometimes shatter them.'' 

We bowed, and begged the Hermit to proceed. 

" Well, sir," said our host, after an efibrt, 
'* week after week the poor man wrangles with 
his washerwoman : from the very gentleness of 
even maidenly complaint, the remonstrance rises 
to a hurricane of abuse ; and still the washer- 
woman, as it would seem bound by her oath to 
her unmarried sisterhood, brings home no shirt 
complete in all its buttons. Man — ^the fiercest of 
his kind — cannot always rage. He becomes tired 
— ^ashamed of clamour. He sighs, and bears his 
buttonless fate. His thoughts take a new turn. 
In his melancholy, his heart opens; he is soft- 
ened — subdued ; and in this, his hour of weak- 
ness, a voice — a demon voice — whispers to him, 
' Fond, foolish man ! why trust thy buttons to an 
alien ! Why helplessly depend upon the needle 
and thread of one who loves not thee, but thy 
shilling ! Take a wife ; have a woman of thine 
own, wlxo shall care for thy buttons!'' The 
tempter is strong. The man smiles distrustfully, 
but still he smiles. That very night — it so hap- 
pens — he goes to a house-warming. He is part- 
ner at cards with Miss Kitty. She never did 
look so toothsome. And then her voice — 'twould 
coax a nail out of heart of oak. The man thinks 
of his buttons ; and before he leaves the house, 
Kitty has been brought to confess that she 
doesn't know what she mat/ do — she may marry, 
or she may not." 

^' Is it possible !'' we cried, with a laugh. 

** Sir,"" said the Hermit, " 'tis not a thing to 
idly laugh at. Take fifty matches, and be assured 
of it, if you sifl^'em well, out of forty, at least, 
you'll find buttons in some shape at the bottom 
of 'em." 

" It may be," we said. 

" It is,'' cried the Hermit with emotion. 
"Asses are led by their noses; men by their 
buttons." 

There was a dead pause. The Hermit had us 
in a clinch. We felt ourselves beaten, and there- 
fore flung our discourse once more upon swine's 
flesh. "It is delicious brawn," we cried. " Blesa- 
ings have fallen upon the roan who reared it." 

*' Perhaps,'* said the Hermit, with a faint smile, 
" the fellow knew well how to feed hogs. Under- 
stand me ; I am no unbeliever in the efficacy of 
blessings : potent are they, sweetly potent where 
they faU. Yet, sir, like all goodness, they are 
sometimes terribly libelled in the world. 1 have 
known men by the very lithesomeness of their 
backs, and bronze of their faces, get fat and 
golden. Well, sir, to what have they sworn 
they owed all their grease and prosperous yellow- 
ness; forsooth, to the blessings that fell upon 
them — blessings rewardful of their piety. These 
men, sir, I know it, have, in a business way, 
picked pockets, yet declared they owed their sub- 
stance to the untiring fingers of their saints.'' 
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" Very like," said we. the tale, and 'tis there — in that cedar chest, as 

" Sir, it w,'*. said the Hermit; "and the brawn I have said, with a hundred others. Do not 

before us brings to my memory a little story that stir; I think I can remember the little history, 

may shadow forth this truth. I have noted down without rummaging the papers* I call it — 



A SHORT STORY OF A COW AND A SOW. 



You were never at Naples, sir ? — No i Well, 
I will not commiserate you ; I will not triumph ; 
I will spare your feelings. Naples ! If, sir, there 
be a place where a man may forget taxes and all 
the tribulation of what with great gravity we 
call civilized life, it is — ^always excepting my own 
Clovemook — ^it is Naples ! 

Saint Anthony is a great fellow at Naples : a 
saint, sir, of the first water. Perhaps, I am wrong 
in the epithet : water being rarely a test of saints. 
Monks, who are to saints what porwiggles 
are to frogs, for the most part abominating that 
pauper fluid. No matter. Saint Anthony is a great 
gun at Naples, whatever he may be elsewhere : 
for saints, like fox-hunting lords of the manor, 
though they may make a terrible clatter in their 
own neighbourhood, are sometimes held dirt cheap 
in other places. Well, sir, Saint Anthony in his 
mortal days had a kindly yearning, a love, a gen- 
tleness, a pity towards every thing that lived; 
beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles. What Atticus 
was to Cicero, Saint Anthony's pig was to Saint 
Anthony. Great was his power over animals; 
most melodious, most convincing his speech ; as 
was proved by his sermon to the fishes, which 
touched them all alike, the hard roes and the 
soft. Saint Anthony died — ^but to this day 



Saint Anthony lives in Naples. Once a year, 
with reverent care, people bring to him their va- 
rious four-footed chattels; yea, the two-legged 
birds, to boot, that they may be soused with 
water blessed at the shrine of Saint Anthony ; 
the said water being fatal to measles, mtoge, 



glanders, pip, and every other malady that wall 
or flies. Do you laugh, sir ? I am sorry for it. 
Call it superstition if you will ; superstition hath 
uglier blotches than this. There is, to my 
mind, a fine spirit of humanity in this custom ; 
nay, a beautiful piece of natural religion. Men, 
who acknowledge its sanctity, thereby acknow- 
ledge in the very hog that grunts about them, 
a something cared for by the Divme Schemer of 
things : it is a creature, part and parcel of the 
wondrous whole ; a thing to be usea tenderly by 
men, seeing it is not despised by a saint. The 
water of Saint Anthony, thus sprinkled and fall- 
ing upon brutes, must cool the pride of human- 
kind, showing, that although it is the highest 
piece of heaven's work on this earth, it is not the 
sole piece. And thus, the peasant taught by the 
love and benevolence of Saint Anthony towards 
his horse, is taught a tenderness for the creature 
which otherwise he had not known. He, Pietro, 
has his saint to guard and bless him, but — to 
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Pietro's mind — so have Pietro's cows and sheep : 
and so, the saintly care about all, brings all into 
a narrower circle. 

Therefore, at Naples, great is Saint Anthony. 
Fine ladies send their lap-dogs to be sprinkled, 
and they yelp back with blessings about them. 
Parrots are soused, and lo ! they scream defiance 
at the pip ; and if limited before in their vocabu- 
lary, have full soon in their throats a very dic- 
tionary. 

Gano was a Neapolitan farmer; a heavy, 
stupid, yet withal, a mdSt religious man. Not 
an animal that called hiiU tnaster, that was not 
sprinkled, once a year, with the water of Saint 
Anthony : and thereupon, the ewes yeaned twins, 
the hens never failed of eggs, and mtiUiplicatioh 
was ever triumphant in his dove-cote ! Though 
Gano could not drive all his stoclc to tiie shrine of 
Saint Anthony, he never failed once a year to 
purchase of the priest a stifeciency of wateri 
wherewith to sprinkle his property at hdifae i aiid 
all things throve with him accordiiigly: 

Gano had bought a young Sow; 9 spare thiiig; — 
but with the blessing of Saint Aiiihonv and f\&i\M 
to eat, the sow, it was the belief bf G^noj. woidtt 
plump and fatten. Gano failed not to drif S tri^ 
sow to Saint Anthony's water, where, at Gano's 
special intercession, it was doubly sluiced. Gano 
drove the sow home ; and thoughts bf ham and 
bacon, and savoury saiisage, sang sweetly in his 
brain as he meditated upoa the blessings of Saint 
Anthony. Weeks passed away, and neverthe- 
less the sow did not fatten; no, it somewhat 
pined and shrunk. There was some devil in 
the pig ! So, at least, thought Gano. 

A short while after, Gano bought A cow. Had 
she been sprinkled by Saiht Anthony ? No. It 
was almost no matter ; she was so fine sL cbw, 
without aspersion. Her black skiti was like 
Genoa velvet ; and then so dweet, so gracious li 
look abdut the head ! More than all, every day 
she g&ve A flood of milk. Leagues about there 
was talk of Gano's cow. 

As it solnetitnes happens with men, so did it 
happen with Gano's cow. Just as her fame had 
spreftd aromid, and brought many folks to see 
her, her merits became less : she began to shrink ; 
and for milk, less and liBss was drawn frbm her 
night and morning. It was well for the faith of 
Gano that it wiis so : for lookihg, as in his infidel 
moments he bad looked, upoti the sleek carcase of 
the COW; — the animal unblessed, unsprinkled by 
S*int Anthonv, and comparing it with the spare 
cohdition of the sow that had been washed almost 
from snout to tail by the efficacious water, Gano 
— ^the saints forgive him ! — ^began to consider 
withiii himself, whether, after all, Saint Anthony 
was so indispensable to the health of a farm-yard. 
Weak, wicked Gano ! 

Still the cbw dwindled, and as it dtrindled, still 
— it was strange, or rather it tras by no means 
strange — still the sow increased. The caiise was 



plain. The blessings of Saint Anthony were 
working in the marrow of the swine ; the saint 
was covering its bones with flesh ; and in a short 
time, the wonder and admiration before bestowed 
upon the cow — were offered to the pig. It 
wd8 prophesied by some that the cow would die ; 
birt it was no matter : the added value of the sow 
would hiore than make good the loss ; it was so 
wonderful in its fat — so beautiful, yet mighty in 
its proportions. Still the sow fattened, and still 
the ebw l^a^e no milk. 

' See you riot," said old, pious neighbours to 
Gano — ' see ybu not the blessings of good Saint 
Anthony ! How have they descended upon the 
swiii^i imilst for that unblessed, misbegotten 
cow-^Ul ner tUi'oat, biihi, bonsume her ; other- 
wisd in(i trill briUk a bt^^ lipon your cattle, and 
blWHt mim your Kf8ps.V Gano felt the rebuke ; 
Wlldffed 
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dwelling in the cow, the 

tm swine. If the cow 

I ft jhst punishment on her 



^ood|ie§i^ta.ttenifl|L jfi i1^ swine. If the cow 



should dl8| 
pi-esuiriptttOHieWBIF! 

Matter^ We^k 8H; and even the fame of Saint 

iithbn* Itiiif 8Mbd . with the fat of the sow. 
^ bvbr nm zp% ^rtit*s water been so highly prized. 
At length, the true cause of the sow's fatness was 
discovered ; and thus it was. 

Very early one morning, Gano rose, and going 
to where the cow was stalled, saw the sow lyiilg 
on its fat belly beneath the cow, with the teat in 
its mouth, milking, milking with all its mightj 
and grunting complacently at the larceny ! 

Gano, though astounded, and on the insfcant 
suspicious of the truth, said nothing to his neigh- 
bours. It might have been the first time that 
the sow had so behaved itself. Hb would wait 
and watch. He did so : aiid six moniings, At the 
S£ime hour, he sd-w the sow in the $anic place, 
milking, milking, arid grunting the while ! Almost 
every otince of swine's fat was due to the cow. 
The neighbours had sworn that the sow had pros- 
pered by the peculiar blessings of Saint Ahthbhy. 
Alas ! the sow had flourished Upon stolen milk. 

Nb\^, sir,'' said the Herniit, " is there ho le^ 
son in this little story ! Teaches it nothing ?" 

" We think we apprehend its drift," was our 
answer. 

"Sir, in your world — for in ClovemoOk ire 
know no snch toimals — many are the fat swine, and 
only fat at the expense of poor, defratided cattle."^ 

" It may be," we replied. 

" May be, sir ! Ha ! I know it is,'' said the 
Hermit ; "and of all sorts Of fatnesS, that iS the 
vilest, the coarsest, which owes it grossness to 
hypocrisy. You shall see a man rich in pbfekbt 
and poor in soul, He goes to his chiifch, aflfl 
owns himself, to his passing condescensidfa bv the 
way, a miserable sinner ; he returns homeward, and 
proves himself to be so, albeit the proof never 
strikes hittii by spuming the Sabbath-beggar at 
his threshold. This man was never known tb do 
a large goodness. Neither was any Jjositive, 
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legal wickedness proved against him. No : he 
never grumbles dt the church r«ites, for once a 
week he ii decorously placed in his comfortable 
pew. He payiS his way, and can show stamped 
receipts as touchers for the goodwill he bears 
tbwards all men. He is a Christian ; for one of 
his godfathers liow alive caa testify to his bap- 
tism; nat, he has the register diiidng other 
precioliS family docuhiehts. Hence, if he be 
wealthy, why, riches have descended iipoii him as 
the bounty rewardilig his virtues. His own good- 
ness has been tiimed into d benison. And he has 
oppressed no one? He has wronged no one? 
He has not armed himself with aii unjust, though 
An allowed usage to add to his hoards — to increase 
his wealth ? Alas, sir, alas ! " cried the Hermit, 
" against liow many such men, may the accusing 
spirit some day thunder forth, ' Stolen milk !' " 

We were about to venture some remark, when 
tie door was gently opened, and a negrb child as 
he appeared to us, about ten years old, glided in, 
and made up to the Hermit, piresenting to him 
a velvet cap, and a staff of the whitest ivory. 
. " My little boy, sir," said the Hermit; and 
the child gently nodded to us, as pleased with 
the words of his master. " This is niy hour for 
a walk : will you lise yoiir legs? dr, if it please 
you better, will you stay and read { Bezbar will 
show you my book-room." We at once ..pre- 
ferred to accompany our host . " Farewell, child; 
and let me hear . good words of you,*" said the 
Hermit, tenderly laying his hand upon the little 
woolly head. Saying this, the Hermit donned 
his cap, grasped his ivory staff, and courteously 
showed us from the cell. Our curiosity was im- 
riiediately aroused by the little negro. Our host 
observed this in our looks, and said — " Yes ; a 
fine little boy, — and from a curious place, too. 
You shall hear something of him as we walk. 
This way, by your leave : it is a solitarv by-road, 
and winds to the top of yonder hill; whence 
^oii may look down upon Cloveniook, lying lamb- 
like and quiet at the bottom." Saying tnis, the 
Hermit tunied tg the left from his orchard, a 
large sheep-dog bounding after him, and leap- 
ing about him, and barkinff loudest gladness, 
" Gently, Colin, gently,"^ said the Hermit ; and 
the dog thrust his nose into his master's hand, 
and taking a deep snuff, was on the instant quiet, 
and falling behind, walked gravely as a lord cham- 
berlain. 

"And the little black boy's name is Bezoar!" 
said we, iirging the promised story. 

" Bezoar," answered the Hermit; who, after 
a pause, continued. " He is older than his looks ; 
and his brain is still ihe oldest part about him. 
He comes from a curious place, unknown I be- 
lieve to any traveller, but myself. Do you know 
much ot geography, sir ? " 

We answered, and, we fear, without a blush, 
" Nothing." 
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" Your ignorance will spare me some desmp- 
tion. Let it suffice to you, that the birtti-place 
of Bezoar is an unknown tract — unknown to all 
but myself — somewhere in Japan. At one time 
of my life, I drove a large trade in Dutch dolls. 
1 travelled to Japan with my merchandise, and 
making my way to the Emperor's court, becaqie 
an especial favourite by means of my ware. The 
poor people had never before beheld a doll : arid as 
itiy dolls were the first sort fashioned to open and 
shut their eyes, and emit certain sounds troni 
the mouth — the invention has, I Have heard, been 
shamelessly copied in Fraiice— they werd consi- 
dered in that strange, uncivilized country, as 
things of almost greater worth than inere liaeii 
tod women ; henceforth, they who would prosper 
in the sight of the Emperor, became as nearly as 
was allowed to them, like unto dolls. The greater 
the doll, the finer the courtier, t soon deposed 
of all my goods, which being limited in supply, 
carried any price. I really believe, so great was 
the passion, that ^ome wives Would have parted 
virith their husbands for dolls ; and aih almost con- 
vinced that husbands might have been found who 
would have changed their living, ogling, talkinff 
spouses, for mere machines of painted wood that 
only opened their eyes, and sounded a few sounds, 
when the wires were pulled for such purpose. I 
became a great favourite with the Emperor; 
and protected and authorized by his letter — ^it 
was embroidered in letters of gold oh violet-co- 
loured satin — roamed every where." 

" But what we want^ — 

I'he Hermit stopped dead at the unseemly 
interruption. With a sweet smile on his face, 
he shook his head, and leaning on his staff, looked 
in our eyes. " Once upon a time, do you know 
what patience wanted?" asked he of BellyfuUe* 

We confessed our ignorance. 

" She wanted a nightingale. tVell, sir, pa- 
tience waited, and the egg sang." 

We bowed to the soft rebuke, and promised to 
hold our peace. The Herinit continued. 

" As I said, I roamed where I would. In my 
wanderings, I fell among a strange sort of people ; 
strange in this way. Though the people were 
divided into an equal number of white and black, 
there was no pride of colour in the fair, no 
humiliation in the sooty. AH were alike.^ 

^'And how was this compassed?" we asked, 
unable to suppress the question. 

" There ran a legend in the country that it 
had not always been so^ but that the blessing'-^ 
for so the people called it — ^had been brought 
about by one of their demi-gods, as I could uncfer- 
stand, a sort of Japanese Prometheus. The 
blacks — people will tell you there are no blacks 
in Japan; you have my full authority to contra- 
dict them — ^had been hardly used : striped, muti- 
lated, sold, made merchandise of, as in other 
places black flesh has been. The land was curoed 
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with the wickedness: on one side there was 
stony-hearted arrogance; on the other, agony, 
debasement. Well, the Japanese God changed 
this ; and how ? One morning — a time answer- 
ing to our first of May — all who had gone to bed 
as negroes, rose as white men ; the white got up 
blacks. For a whole twelvemonth, sir,^ said the 
Hermit of BellyfuUe, "I was myselT a black 
man.*** 

"Impossible!** we cried; but a glance from the 
Hermit subdued us into a look of belief. 

" A black man," repeated the anchorite, gently 
striking his ivory staff upon the ground ; " and 
the year past, I became of my first colour. And 
this, sir, is the case with all the dwellers in that 
country. Each party takes the colour of each 
for one twelvemontn. One year black, one 
white." 

" When the change was first ordered,^ said 
we, " it must have astounded the better people.'* 

" It was a fine lesson, sir ; a fine practical 
teaching of humility. And after all, what is it, 
at this moment going on in that very remote 
province of Japan, — what is it more than you 
fiffure to yourselves in the world you come from ? 
The Japanese divinity did but anticipate the 
work of the future. Men, I mean Christian 
men, do not imagine to themselves angels of dif- 
ferent coloured skins : they do not conceive the 
notion of black cherubim. Grave-dust, that 
truest fuUers'-earth, surely takes out the negro 
stain. I take it, sir," — and the Hermit paused 
in his walk, and closing his hands, let his staff 
fall in his arms, — " I take it, sir, we all rise 
alike!" 

We said nothing ; and for a few minutes the 
Hermit, resuming his pace, was silent. He then 
observed, and we thought in a somewhat pensive 
tone, **The pretty boy at the cell — ^jes, sir, I 
call him pretty — was a native of the strange 
land, I have spoken of. I have seen that jetty 
boy white as the whitest English maiden. He 
was an orphan when I brought him away!*" 

" And at that time in his year of black?'* we 
ventured to ask. 

" Yes, sir," answered the Hermit ; not ob- 
serving;, or not condescending to observe, a tone 
of levity that, struggle as we would, broke from 
us : for sooth to say, we thought the Hermit — as 
dpubtless the reader will think — either pleasantly 
jesting or pleasantly mad. " Yes, sir," said the 
Sage of BellyfuUe, " he was then black. He has 
never changed since." 

** We can well believe it," was our avowal. 

"It was my hope — otherwise I had never 
brought the dear child from his delightful land — 
the paradise of tlie world, sir ! every single grape 
there is big as a walnut : it was my hope« had 
the change from black to white gone on, that the 
world might have been instructed. As it is, sir, 
were I simply to publish the truth, 'twould be 
taken as a traveller's story.*' 



"Just so," said we. "For there are some 
distant truths that, however beautiful, will not 
bear a voyage. You may carry ice to the Indies, 
if you carefully stow it ; but travellers, sir, some- 
times find their best of truths melt by the way.*' 

As we came to a turning of the path, we met 
one of the villagers of Clovemook ; as I after- 
wards found, an old man, who, in the outside 
world, had been a planter, and the owner of a 
thousand slaves. He had left nearly all his 
wealth behind him, and by the greatest luck had 
escaped to the village ; there, in its sweet serenity, 
to peep into the holes and comers of his soul, 
and blow the worldly dust out of them, as the 
housewife blows and dusts her best china. And, 
indeed, such care had been most necessary. He 
was, as the Hermit afterwards told me, a sharp- 
faced, wan, edgy kind of man when he set out 
for Clovemook, with a restless anxiety of eye, 
and quick, whistling kind of speech. When we 
saw him, there was a look of gentleness in his 
old face, and his eye shone deeply, yet tranquilly, 
and he spoke with a sweet cheenul gravity — the 
natural tone of good old age. 

" A good day and many,^ said the Hermit 
to the old man. " You will find your scholar at 
the Cell, Master Simon." And the old man, 
smiling, and gently bowing, without a word, passed 
on. 

" What scholar do you speak of, may we ask?" 
said we. 

" Bezoar, the black boy," answered the Hermit. 
" Master Simon teaches him chess." 

" Chess ! a planter, and an owner of a thou- 
sand negroes, teach a black boy chess !" we cried. 

" 'Tis a pretty game," said the Hermit, not 
attending to the contrast we had ventured, — "a 
pretty game ; and serves to remind us, here in 
Clovemook, that there are such things as kings 
and queens, and blazoned braying state. That 
there are — or have been knights, sworn to do 
manly service, and alack! too often forgetting 
the vow. That there are — yes, still are — castles, 
strongholds of wrong — prison fastnesses for feeble 
innocence. That there still exist — we know them 
not in Clovemook — worthy, pious bishops, pulpy 
and rich as pine-apples. Kings, queens, kniffhts, 
bishops, and castles ! " cried the Hermit. " How 
few the syllables ! Yet in this world what an 
uproar have they made ! How much wickednes* 
and suffering, and violence, and stone-blind bi- 
gotry — if we read the history of this dear old 
mother earth — Gracious Heavens," cried the Her- 
mit lifting his hand, " what daily Neros are we 
to her ! What multiplied, and still multiplying 
evils may all be written down in five small words ! 
Kings, queens, knights, bishops, castles ! What 
a simificant short^hand is here, my master," said 
the Hermit, and he shook his head, and stalked 
freshly onward. 

We followed him in silence along the path that, 
with gentle acclivity, wound around the hiH. 
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licautiful was the way ! Myrtles, geraniums, and 
a thousand odoriferous shrubs blossomed and 
breathed about us. No dead leaf was seen ; no 
withered twi^ deformed the place ; no slug, no 
snail crawled in the path. Barefooted Venus 
might have trod the grass, it was so soft, so clean, 
so delicate. Seats, and banks, and mossy green 
alcoves were formed at various distances, along the 
way ; places of rest and shelter from the sun and 
shower. " Here,"^ said the Hermit pausing — 
" here is the Grotto of the Cup and Cake ;" he 
then turned aside, and entering what seemed to 
us the mouth of a cavern, bade us follow. We 
obeyed, and in a few moments stood in a circular 
grotto, into which the light through various cran- 
nies, cunningly fashioned, found its way ; falling 
upon a myiiad of shells of rainbow tints, that 
flashed and glowed about us, burning in the air. 
We heard the creeping of a spring, and guided 
by the sound, saw it falling in a thousand silver 
threads from a comer of the roof. An old man, 
clothed in white linen, received us. We shall 
never forget the benignity of his aspect. He was 
above the middle height; his face was pale as 
moonshine; his eyes of a bright grey, and his 
hair and beard were white as thistle-down. *' Here 
is a man," thought we, " whose life has been a 
long task of holiness." He approached us, with 
a large shell-goblet in one hand, and a small 
basket of cakes in the other. *' Drink," said the 
Hermit, handing us the vessel. 

" Is it water! ^ cried we. 

^^ Almost : mere noontide tipple," answered 
the Sage of Bellyfulle. " I call it the Etcetera 
Cordial. Harmless as mouse's milk, sir. A nun 
might see the bottom of the cup, yet see no worse 
fort. We are now at half-way distance from 
the summit of the hill. Here every villager halts, 
and takes the cup and cake. Thenj with strength- 
ened hams, plods onward. Some cakes!" and 
the Hermit presented the basket. " They are 
made by a French Duchess; a dweller in the 
village below. She bought the secret at, I cannot 
say what price, from a cardinal, her confessor." 

^^ Have the cakes any name ! " we asked. 

With a slight movement of the right eye-lid, 
the Hermit answered — " MaidsMips." 

We drank and ate, then followed the Hermit 
from the Grotto of the Cup. " And who may be 
our host ? " we asked. " Some man of life-long 
piety and worth, no doubt ?" 

" In the outside world," said the Hermit; " for 
'tis thus we ever speak of the cannibal country 
you come from, he kept a gin-shop, in close pro- 
pinquity to the Old Bailey. In his time he has 
been thrice fined by the excise for having, acci- 
dentally no doubt, certain compounds in his 
house, to give, as the wickedness of mankind im- 
puted, an unlawful vivacity to his liquors. That 
man has seen much of the world, and from an 
eminence not enjoyed by all men." 

" What eminence?" we asked. 



" The pillory,*" answered the Hermit. " For 
one hour did he twirl before the faces of a mock- 
ing, egg-flinging generation ; and at length de- 
scended from his altitude a changed man.'^ 

'' No doubt," said we. 

'' He was set up a false-swearing publican, and 
came down a philosopher. In one hour did he 
see the vanity, the folly, the wicked vioj^ce 
of the world. In the midst of men he was apart 
from them : his moral feelings drew themselves 
inward like the horns of snails. Whilst twirling 
round, like a pig at the spit, with aboidanable 
odours at his nostrils, and the hubbub of vulgar 
malice in his ears, the poor man*s soul retreated 
into itself, and shutting his eyes upon the mob 
about him — he had good reason for that, sir — he 
saw with the better vision of penitent hope, an 
abiding-place like this of Clovemook ; a sanctuary 
from his world of adulteration and short measure. 
Released by Mr. John Ketch — ha, sir ! we have 
a hangman in Clovemook" — 

" Is it possible!" we cried in great astonish- 
ment. 

" One who was a hangman. Here, his duty is 
to prune trees, and kill pigs. Released, the pub- 
lican turned his heels upon the world, and — ^his 
lucky star guiding him hither-^he became the 
host of the Cup and Cake. His office is to sup- 
ply the villagers of Clovemook with bite and sup, 
when it pleases them to rest at the Grotto. Em- 
ployed in this duty, he never speaks ; but at the 
Gratis, sir, he is a talking fellow, and will chirmp 
a song like a cricket." 

"How beautiful I'' we exclaimed; for the Her- 
mit s talk had carried us to the top of the hill. 
High bushes had, for some distance, shut out the 
view of the village beneath) so that making a 
sudden 'turn, the scene burst in all its unfolded 
loveliness upon us. At the summit was a wide, 
long marble seat canopied with trees of willow 
and acacia. We sat dowii, and revelled in our 
very heart as we gazed about, below us. 

" You are now," said the Hermit, " on the top 
of Gossip Hill ; and there at our feet, sparkling 
like an emerald in the sun, lies Clovemook. Now, 
sir," cried the Hermit, and his face fell into 
shadow, " I have seen nearly all the granite and 
marble triumphs of the world : all the structures 
set up by the vanity of man to dare time to do 
its worst. And I have never looked at those 
mighty conquests of stone — ^those altars where 
men may venerate the might and grandeur of 
human labour — that I have not been saddened by 
the thought, the idle fancy, that the very blood 
and marrow of men, victims of lawless rule, 
cemented the blocks before me. I have looked 
at the Pyramids, and seen ten thousand thousand 

Shostly faces staring on me : yea, the whole mass 
as seemed to me the petrified bones of thou- 
sand, thousand slaves. Antiquity cannot take 
out the blood-mark : philosophy, or what has 
quicker vision, sympathy, n^ay still behold the 
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stain \ the winds of centuries cannot bleach it. 
I have galloped orer the Appian Way, and toy 
horse*]^ hoofs hare spunied what to my eyes was 
once the flesh of outraged man.*" 

" Kindred thoughts/' said we, '* might give ex- 
pression; animation* to every brick of every citj^." 

" Certainlyf said the Hermit, " if taen wbuld 
so consider it. What is Saint Paul's ! A mass 
df stone; no inore, to the tens of thotisands that 
crawl, or lounge, or jferk, or hurry by it. Such 
it seems : but what is it, looking with thoughtful 
eyes ? Why, a todltitude of building activities. 
We look again : labour has ceased ; the fabrife isl 
done ; and the harmony of the work steals into 
our brain like the roice of a sweet feiftger." 

" Even so," said we. " And thus the quietude 
of the scene about ud takes possession of tne soul, 
and soothes it down to gentleness and peace." 

«Sb/' cried the Hermit, ''Corinth, Babylon, 
Palmyra, ivhat city you will, was never so fair a 
siffht as that village at our foot. A handful 
of its thatch is moi-e than worth the brazen gates 
of Thebes. Its very chimney smoke rises to my 
nostrils, like the sweet odour of a sacrifice. And 
wherefore is it thus ! What should make that 
little span of earth, with its few cottages, simple 
as swallows'-nesta — what should give to that vil- 
lage worth and majesty not fbund iii cities! 
M\hY; sir, the human goodness that sahetififes it. 
There the hearth-gods ate gentleness and truth. 
There; Inan is hot a lie to man ; a daily shtiifler, 
an alldwed hypocrite, who; ostrich-like, hides his 
head in a bush of expediencv^ and thinks the 
angels dee hot his plumes of vanity flutteriiig 
abodt him. There, a creed is not a best coat, tb 
be oiily worn upon certain d£ty§, l^t it should be 
worn out: no; sir; it is the etreryda;f' working- 
garment ; and odd enough to say-^a sttaiige thing 
not credible ih your outside world — ^the more the 
said coat is worn, the better and the brightei* it 
becomes ; and so;" said the Hermit with A grave 
voice and an upward look, *' and so to the end, 
until it is S6 bright; so beautiful, it seems to 
catch a lustre from approaching heaven:" 

The Hermit paused, atid for sonle mbmenti^ 
we both sat in silence, contemplating the scene 
around and beneath us. At length we observed, 
gazing down upon the village, — " Its beauty 
seems to grow upon us."^ 

"Yes;" said the Henriit, "for the two devils, 
Hypbcrisy and Selfishness, those everywhere 
fiends of your world; have never entered there." 

" Indeed they travel," said we. 

"Why, with you," cried the Hermit, "they 
are as ihk universal Pan. Take me — in fancy, 
only, mark me — into your world, and tell me a 
sound that is not mixed with their voices, bveri 
though it may be a bishop's whisper ; show me 
a thmg they will not spot, evfen though it bfe 
. a bishop''s lawn. Why, they are the twin deities, 
or devilries of your earth ; they shout from the 
house-tops ; they creak in carnage-wheels ; they 



ring in the change of the shop-keeper : and with 
plafeid faces, I much fear it, tne^ lay tfieii' hands 
above their fungus hearts, and cr^ * fcontent ' ihd 
' non-content,' and * aye ' arid * rid;' in Lords and 
Commons." 

" Ihdeed, sir," said we, " this is bitterness." 
" RsL I ha !'• ahd the Hermit laughed ; " that's 
an old complaint.'^ Then turning full upon us, 
the Sage of Bellyfulle, with a twinkling of the 
eye comriion to him when hit by some quaiht 
thought; asked — " When the world was very 
youngi do you know Where Truth lived ? Dbubt- 
less. In a well ; that is a story, old almost as 
the stars. And there she dwelt, and the water 
of the well was in such high repute, men would 
use no drop of any other. And so they drank it, 
they washed their faces with it, cooked and 
scoured with it. There was no water like that 
from the well of Truth. Time plodded on, and 
the knaves, and the knaves^ puppets, fools, vowed 
that the water became worse and worse, imfit for 
man or beast. It was brackish, fbul, filthy, sul- 
phurous ; indeed, what was it not f Men refused 
even to wash their hands with it. No housewife 
wbuld boil her lentils in it. Men, temperate men, 
qualified their wine with it ; and after, swore it 
was the watei' that gavfe them the headache. 
Shepherds watered their flocks at th^ well, and; as 
the shepherds declared, the sheep fell into the rot. 
No man could say a good word for the water of 
the well of truth ; it was so hitter ttd man could 
stomach it. Whereupon, the people took coun- 
sel, and deterinined to expel Truth frotri the Well, 
some old varlets declaring that they knew the 
time when the well was most sweet and medi- 
cinal; bht then it wad before Truth had been 
permitted to take iip her abode in it. It was 
Triith, and Truth bhly that had ttiade the stream 
so shbbkitigly bitter. And so, With onfe accord, 
they hauled Truth by the hair of her beautiful 
and immortal head from the well, and turned her 
naked upon the earth, to find shelter where she 
might; Of course, in her nude condition, she 
could not appear in cities. Nevertheless, though 
she herself was abused, slnd driven to rOcks and 
desert places, her well nas maintained hei* name ; 
and so for thousands df years meii havb drunk at 
what the^ called Truth's Well, only Truth was 
out. Certain it is, now knd then she comes and 
takes up her old abiding-place ; and then do good 
people, who have unwanly taken a tiioiithful of 
the water; Spit it but again, and with wry faces, 
and ishuddering ariatomie^, cry, — * How Very 
bitter r Sbmetiirifea, tbd, Tinith, to get the poor 
devil a bad name, will wander like a stray mat into 
his ink-bottle ! Miserable scribbler ! Branded, 
tattoded worse thai! any New Zealander with his 
own goose-quill. Virtuotis, honest, bferievblent 
people who love their species, that is, the Adaiii 
atid Eve of the pririting-ofBce, the race of men 
and women in good bold type, for they care not 
so much about tne living vulgarities ) they scream 
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like a lAdy ftt A loaded pistol, or rather like a 
thuliit>-kicking baby at aloes, at the man of bitter 
ink ; it is db very bitter. " 

" Truly, sir," said we, " 'tis not a profitable 
liquid to him who uses it." 

** Sir," cried the Hermit, " I have much to say 
on ink ; but for the present, I will give you some 
brief advice. I know not your condition, nor do 
I seek to know it : you may be in the fulness of 
wealth arid felicity. Nevertheless, sir, fortune, to 
try you, may compel you to be an author. You 
may, sir, live by self-consumption." 

" how, sir ?" we asked. 

" Did you ever see a crowd of monkeys in a 
cage ! Answer ; and I will tell you what I mean 
by self-consumption. You have seen the ani- 
mals!" 

" Often," we replied. 

" There is, I believe, a disease among mon- 
keys ; a horrid, morbid appetite which pricks the 
creature to nibble, and bite away his own tail." 

*' We have observed it," was our answer. 

" Sir,*" cried the anchorite, "I've seen monkeys 
that have had the fit so very strong upon them, 
that their tails have been bitten short to the but- 
tock — left with scarcely a stump for pity to weep 
over. What, think you, among the tribe of mon- 
keys were these animals with self-eaten tails ?" 

We couid not tell. 

" Alas ! sir,^ cried the tiermit of BellyfuUe, 
"they were authors. Arid now, sir, let me for a 
moment speak of ink. I will, for an instant, do 
you the injury to imagine you an author. Now, 
sir, if vou would keep a fair reputation, and not 
have dirty water thrown upon you, in the name of 
virtiie, by moralists from attics — not be squirted 
at in the cause of benevolence by sensitive folks, 
who can scarcely spell the syllables that stand for 
the virtue, avoid bitter ink as you would shun the 
small-pox. No, sir ; dip your pen in a mild, sweet 
fluid ; and if you will attend to my instructions, in 
this manner ypu will make it/' 

The Hermit cleared his throat, and seizing our 
right hand between his palms, and looking intently 
at us, spoke with an earnestness that played along 
our heart-string9. He began : — 

" A way to make profitable ink : — Seek a she- 
ass, with a week-old foal, that has! been foaled at 
the fall of the moon, for the moon is much to be 
considered in this matter. Go out at midnight, 
and^ milk the ass into a skillet that hath never 
been tainted with aught but oatmeal porridge. 
Whilst you milk, softly carol ' Sing a song of sis;- 
pence,' * Little Jack Homer,* or any other inno- 
cilous ballad. Put the milk by, and in the morning 
stir it with a pigeon'^s feather. Add to the milk 
the yolk of three phoenix' eggs. Boil it over a 
fire of cinnamon sticks, and then put to it an 
ounce of virgin honey, made bv bees that never 
h^ a sting. Be particular in this, or the iiik will 
be spoiled. When this is done, put by the mix- 
ture until the first of April. It matters not how 



long it maybe till theri, for the phcenji* eggs, when 
yotl have obtained thfem, will keep the niiTk sweet 
for ever. Well*, oh the first of April, before break- 
ing your ftst, take the milk knd strain it care- 
fully through the nightcap of your grandmother. 
If you have not a graiidmother of your own, bor- 
row a neighbour's. In threfe days the ink will be 
as good as ever it will be for iise." 

" And this," said we, " is the way to make a 
profitable compound T 

" You perceive,'' said the Hermit, '* there is 
nothing bitter in the ingredients. Some of yoiir 
critics might drink of the ink, as though it was 
their own mother's ihilk. Profitable, did you 
ask! Why there is sweetest sorcery in the 
ink. You have only to dip your pen into it, and 
whatever you write will be all that is mild and 
beautiful. There will be no wrong, no wickedness 
in this world— at least, by the grace of the ink, 
there will be none in your picture of it, — ^but it will 
be a world of unmixed virtues. Your ink will 
never then be led into the unprofitable Joiack of 
calling selfishness and villany by their proper 
names, but you will wink and let them ' trot by/ 
Every man will appear to you — ^at least your ink 
will make you swear he does — like Momus's man, 
with a pane of glass in his breast, and behind the 
glass, a ruddy angel ! All the mjustice of life— the 
wickedness that man in his sorry ignorance inflicts 
upon his neighbour, will be instinctively avoidea 
by yoii ; the while the injustice gi'ows, arid the 
wickedness triumphs, ahd you, with your sweet 
and profitable ink, have helped to cast no shame 
upon the abomination ! And you will put all the 
world in hoHday attire; the beggar-girl will be 
dressed in sarsnet and tifiaiiy, and ploughmen 
themselves wear sniock-frocks of white satin. And 
so doing, you will win the good word of those who 
never think for themselves — a large class, sir ; 
ahd of those — almost as large — ^who think falsely 
for other people. You wSl be amiable, gooa, 
kind, far-seeing, deep-seeing, and you will iiot be 
bitter!" 

" Truly, sir, the ink that will do this,^' said we, 
" is a ffolden gift*" 

" It nas been found so," said the Hermit. *^ ^nd 
now, sir, let me show you Clovemook and its 
popidation. Place these upon voiir nose, and 
look about you." With this, the Hermit gave 
us a pair of spectacles. The glasses were in a 
frame of teavy brass-work curiously overwrought 
with strange, odd marks. Looking at them, we 
asked, ^' What may these denote ? ' 

" I cannot tell," answered the Hermit. ** l^hey 
•were the work of a Portuguese philosopher. The 
Inquisition found a gallantee-show in his iiouse, 
arid burnt him for a wizard. I bought the spec- 
tacles of his widow : she was blind, or, I take it, 
had never sold them. You will find theih curious 
glasses." 

Marvellous, in truth ! Putting them on, the 
whole of the village was brought in wonderful dis- 
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tinctness to us. Though Gossip Hill was of ex- 
ceeding height, and at least two miles distant 
from Clovernook, yet so strong was the power of 
the spectacles, that we could distinguish the white 
throats of the young martens thrust from the 
nests built beneath the cottage eaves ; could see 
the tints of the houseleek on the cottage roofs, 
the colours and small threads of lichen on the 
church tower. "Wonderful — wonderful!" we 
cried. 

" They are good glasses,'^ said the Hermit — 
" very good. I have sat here, and looked through 
them so often, that I know every flaw and wea- 
therstain on every roof and wall. Yet, some eyes 
they will not suit. Can you see the hour by the 
church clock ? " 

" The hour !" we cried. " Nay, we can see a 
fly upon the minute-hand."*' 

" What is the fly about?" asked the Hermit, 
musingly. 

" Nothing," we answered. " It is motionless." 

" And the hand moves towards the hour ? Is 
the flv still there I " asked the sage. 

" Still there," said we. 

" And still idle ! Ha, my son," and the Her- 
mit sighed, '' how many of us are no other than 
lazy flies upon the hand of time ? What other 
thing do you see ?" 

*• A pair of daws. One of them has just flown 
up with stolen goods in its beak." 

" The wicked one !" said the Hermit with a 
laugh. " Robs poor villagers, and yet lives in a 
church. They are old sinners, sir, those daws ; 
I know them. They"*d take tithe of wool from a 
day-old lamb, and the one chicken from a widow's 
one hen. Yet there they haunt and roost in their 
grave black, and bring scandal upon our dear old 
church by the rapacity of their ways." And then 
the Hermit smiled, and was silent. After a pause 
he asked, " What think you of our church of 
Clovernook !" 

" Very beautiful," said we, " in its sweet sim- 
plicity ; " for the doors were open, and we could 
see the whole interior of the building. "It looks 
the abode of peace and truth." 

" Ay, it does, sir. Yet there is an old legend 
that in former times there was fierce strife in that 
little church. The quarrel is known as the schism 
of the Blue and Black. It was thus, sir : — The 
parson died ; and when another parson was to be 
chosen, many of the congregation declared they 
would give ear to no preacher whose eyes were 
not blue. No grace could flow from a pastor 
with black eyes. Other of the people were as reso- 
lute on the contrary. They held blue eyes to be 
heretical, unbelieving, and typical of burning sul- 
phur : hence, they would have black eyes in the 
parson, and none othei*." 

" And how," we asked, " was the dispute accom- 
modated ?" 

" In this vrise : as neither party would give 
way, two persons were chosen. When Blue Eyes 



preached in the morning. Black Eyes held forth 
in the afternoon. Thus ooth congregations were 
equally satisfied, and, let us hope it, equally 
blessed." . 

" Do you believe this foolish tale!" we asked. 

" There are people who call it fabulous — ^the 
gossip of fiction. I cannot say what happened 
m Clovernook, but I will tell you what I once 
saw in the land of the Mogul. There, sir, there 
were certain bonzes, or priests, who, like the 
twirling dervises you may have heard of, were 
wont to show their devotion by spinning, like 
tops, in white gowns. Suddenly there came other 
dervises, who spun in black gowns ; then others 
came, who spun in yellow raiment ; others in scar- 
let ; others m purple. And every colour had its 
champions and apostles; and there were many 
foul words, and a little foul play, exchanged among 
them. The tumult convulsed the land — every 
party vowing to fight to the death for the one 
colour. When I left the country, it was torn to 
pieces by the separate factions of the separate 
coloured go\vns. After some years I returned, 
and found the whole land in peace ; and how, sir, 
think you, was amity restored ? A great man — a 
man of genius and benevolence — arose, and he 
combined all the opposite colours into one stead- 
fast, admiring body of himself; for he, looking 
upon any colour as of no matter, if the twirling 
were good — if the spinning were sincere — he, the 
meek and easy man, spun m something very like a 
harlequin's jacket." 

" A pagan philosopher," said we. 

*• There was some thought, some suggestive 
wisdom, in this harlequin humour. The light that 
blesses us, is poured upon us in one white stream 
from the everlasting fount ; and vet it is a light 
of many colours. Alas, my son !' cried the sage, 
" what a place would this be, if the many-coloured 
creeds of this world did not, by Almighty good- 
ness, make the white light of the world to come !" 

The Hermit paused, and we continued to sur- 
vey the interior of the church. "Beautifully 
simple," said we; "no stained glass: no gold- 
fringed, gold-tasseled pulpit cushion; and no 
pews." 

" Why, no," said the Hermit, "no pews. In 
your world, I have puzzled myself to think what 
kind of place your stickling pew-holders must 
paint to themselves when they imagine heaven? 
A place \i'ith pews ! With a better sort of velvet 
— softer seats — more harmonious hinges to the 
doors — white, cloud- like hassocks?" 

** They can have no such thoughts," cried we. 

" Why not I " asked the Hermit briskly. " Nay, 
they must. What m, or should be, a church to 
the mind of the worshipper, but as the porch to 
eternity ; wherein he stimds, pondering tlie terri- 
ble mystery within him : a place set apart from 
the sordid cares and crimes of the world, where, 
shaking the dust from his soul, he hopes, fears, 
dreads, prays for an angelic change ? — He is at 
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the outer door of the dread Future ; and shall 
he there whine like a canting beegarman at the 
threshold ! Tell lies, of sores andwretchedness ! 
shall he call himself a worm, yet,, in the pride of 
his maggot heart, enshrine himself in a cabinet, 
shrinking from the neighbourhood of brother 
crawlers! Think you," said the Hermit, "that 
men will rise in pews! I fear me not." 

Again the Hermit paused. " What think you 
of our churchyardf^ he asked. " You see, there 
ai-e no cypresses ; no weeping willows ; no under- 
taker yews ; but sweet, odorous shrubs and orange 
treesy with bud, blossom, and the ripe fruit ; types 
of those who lie below." 

"And no epitaphs ?" said we. 

*' Nor naked skulls, nor cross-bones carved in 
stone ; nor cherub cheeks, with marble tears ; nor 
aught of the gimcrackery of woe that libels death, 
making the deliverer horrible. Beneficent death I 
In the churchyards of your outside world he sits 
like a blood-smeared Indian, counting his scalps. 
And then, your tombstones ! What a multitude 
of contrary counsel — of creed- denying misery is 
there! I have walked among them; and fancy 
has given to them features, expression ; the em- 
bodied voice and feeling of the written thing. 
Why one howls, ' worms and darkness,' in the de- 
solation of despair; one with wailing, shivering 
voice, cries — • the cold, cold crave ;* another 
gnashes its teeth at the ^ tyrant death.* And are 
these the looks, the voices, the words of hope — the 
words of the faith the men professed to die in ? 
It would be more than curious,'** said the Hermit, 
in a solemn tone, " if the spirits of the dead might 
write their own epitaphs.*** 

The deep earnestness of the Hermit's manner 
made us gaze at him. It was strange ; but he 
appeared to us almost a double man. His face 
seemed to lose its fleshly, full-fed, laughing look, 
when he talked in this wise — and was refined and 
animated ; wholly redeemed from its wine aspect by 
the seriousness of his discourse. At his cell, he 
seemed to us the champion and the genius of 
creature-comforts — the true and doughty Hermit 
of BellyfuUe ; and now discoursing of death, his 
wrongs, and the fopperies cast upon him, the 
Hermit appeared as one who had castigated his 
spirit in the wilderness. 

" Is it not strange," asked the Hermit, '* that 
men should seek for skulls and bones, and turned- 
down torches, to make them feel the true so- 
lemnity of death ! These things are to the ima- 
gination what strong liquors are to the blood. 
They confuse the sense of truth. Can there be 
a more beautiful or more hopeful memento of the 
dead, than the mere heap of earth that covers 
them? Lovely, pregnant earth! Teeming with 
life ! Holding m its dusty bed the colour and the 
sweetness of the future amaranth ! And yet in 
your world, you place a skull and cross-bones over 
dead men''s clay, and write up desolate sen- 
tences of worms and darkness ; of terror and 



the fell destroyer ; as though the wailing spirit of 
the dead cried from beneath. Verily, sir/' said 
the Hermit, *^the tombstones of a Christian 
churchyard do at times jangle with the sweet 
spirit of Christianity. I have looked at them 
with pity; may I be pardoned the emotion ! some- 
times with slight resentment." 

" The graves beneath us are covered with herbs 
and flowers. None osier-bound," said we. 

" Look at tlie wall, there, to the right,"" said 
the Hermit. 

We looked, and saw a long row of bee-hives. 
" Bees hived in a churchyard !" we cried, asto-^ 
nished. 

" Every grave," said the Hermit, " is planted 
with thyme and other herbs, with flowers, that 
the bees most love. The whole village is supplied 
with honey, sucked, elaborated from the church- 
yard. There, my bones will lie. And there the 
bees will work, and working, sing above them. To 
my heathen mind a sweeter, a more hopeful music, 
than dolorous words of worms and darkness, 
chipped by stone-cutter." 

" Bees hived in a place of graves !*' we re- 
peated. " 'Tis a strange fancy." 

** Call it what you will," said the Hennit, " we 
leave it to your outside world to seek for sighs 
and groans, and tribulation, in your burying 
places. The villagers of Clovemook — great hap- 
piness is it that it is £0*~seek nought but honey 
from the churchyard." 

" Who is that — the sexton ?" we asked, seeing 
an old hale man, with mattock and axe, enter 
at the gate. 

" Our sexton," said the Hermit. " In your 
world, he was a man of pills; a most potent, 
money-seeking quack. His penance, here, is to 
dig graves. With you, it may be said, he em- 
ployed journeymen." 

" He was known as the sexton's friend. But,'* 
said we, " you have several times spoken of pe- 
nance. Are all the dwellers of Clovemook vov»ed 
to penance for the follies or the worse guilt of 
their former lives?" 

" Assuredly," said the Hermit. " Save the few 
children born here, neariy all the men and women 
of Clovemook take some self-imposed task, to 
cleanse themselves of past foulness, past folly. 
I had forgotten,^ said the Hermit, rising, " I 
ought first to have shown you The Valley op 
Naps.-'' 

" The VaUey of Naps," we cried ; " what place 
is that?" 

" It lies on the other side of the Hill, between 
this and the village. By that valley all who 
come from your world to end their lives in Clover- 
nook, are made to enter. Here,'' said the Her- 
mit, turning his back upon the village, and fol- 
lowing a narrow, winding path — " here you may 
see something of it. Look,*' said the Hermit, 
and he pointed downwards to a dark speck of 
wood. " Your spectacles will serve you little 
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Wanning- Pan — 
The landlord 



here. That black blot oi 

trees — that is the entrance 

to tlie Valley of Naps. 

When the traveller arrives 

there, he pnts up at The 

the only hostelry in the Valley. 

is said to have been a Lord Chancellor in his 

day ; and his servants customs' and excise officers. 

The traveller is shown to bed, and after a nap of 

some six months, he rises, puts on new clothes, 

and having left his old face at the Shrine of the 

Looking-Glass, sets forward to Clovemook." 

*' Dear sir," we cried, " explain all this. What 
do you mean ? ^ow can a man leave his face i '- 

** Why, ^ir,'' asked the eremite, "think you 
that Glovemook would be the Paradise it is, if 
its villagers had bro^ght their worldly visages with 
them ? Oh, most beautiful and most foid is the 
human countenance ! A page, writ with sunny 
characters — a greasy, dirty, dog's-eared leaf! 
Are there not faces, with every trace of divinity 
fkotiffht out of them I Faces, with quick, hun- 
gry, subtle eyes; and cheeks and brows, lined 
and cut as with the sharp edges of sixpences ? 
Have you walked the streets of cities and not 
beheld siich faces J If so, believe it, you have dull 
eyes. Well, the people bound for Clovemook 
leave the raiment of the outer world at the 
Warming-Pan ; and with it their natures as de- 
formed and warped in the world they have quitted. 
Then they call at the Shrine of the Looking- 
Glass, and take a last peep of their worldly faces. 
They look into the mirror, and looking, leave all 
the black lines, the wrinkles of calculation, the 
pallor and sallowness of sorrow in the glass, and 
step forward with faces happy, bright and beam- 
ing as from a talk with angels." 

" And, of course, never again visit the Valley 
of Naps?" said we. 

"Yes, indeed," said the Hermit, "and have 
solemn sport there. I have told you, that every 
traveller leaves at the Warming-Pan his coarse 
and sordid worldly nature with his old clothes. 
WeJI, every New Year's Eve, these past natures, 



these phantasma of the worlfi without, appear in 
the cast raiment, and are invited by the purified 
villagers of Clovemook, their past owners. There 
is, I have said, much sport there ; and it happens 
after this fashion. Although everybody beside 
knows the shadow, the ghost of the past, to be 
the past property of the man upon whom the 
spectre fixes itself ; yet does the amended man 
himself deny the phantom ; endeavouring by all 
means to put it off upon any other of his fellows. 
It ik strange sport to see how ghosts are bandied 
about ; like unacknowledged paupers in the world 
you come from.'*' 

"But the vjUagers of Clovemook,*' said we, 
" do not forget their former doings ? " 

" On the contrary," replied the Hermit, 
" they have a quick, most curious knowledge of 
their past lives, save on the solemnity of P^ew 
Year's Eve; and then, for the time, do they 
forget all things. You see our sexton there" — 
for by this time we had returned to our seat, 
looking dowTi upon Clovemook, — " there was rare 
sport witli him at Shadow Fair." 

" Shadow Fair !" we echoed. " Is that the 
name of the festival held in the Valley of Naps !" 

" It is ; and the sexton went, >vith others, last 
New Year's Eve. He was immediately owned 
by his ghost, the phantasm, the slough of his 
moral self left at the Wanning Pan. The ghost 
was a long, thin-faced ghost, with a bit of mangy 
hair on the upper lip. The ghost made up to the 
sexton, who immediately took to his heels, the 
ghost following him, and pelting him with the 
spectres of his own pills, as people pelt one ano- 
ther with sugar-plums at a Carnival. There was 
great sport, I can tell you. The pills — the ghost 
seemed to have myriads of them in its coat- 
pockets,^fell in showers about the sexton, the 
ohost straining its thin voice, and calling out that 
the sexton could not take too many of them. 
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Where the pills fell, poisonous fungus, small toad- 
stools, with bolus heads, came up, killing every- 
thing around.*" 

'^ And will the poor sexton suffer the same 
pelting next New Year's Eve V* we asked. 

" Assuredly," said the Hermit. 

^' May he not have better wisdom than to 
visit Shadow Fair?" said we. 

" He cannot choose," replied the Hermit. 
" It is the inevitable fate of every villager of 
Clovemook, to go every New Year's Eve to the 
Valley of Naps.'^ ... 

*' What ! is death in the village ?" we askef), 
seeing the sexton doff his coat, and begin 
delving. 

"Yes. A villager died three days agp. He 
was ninety-three, and this day week — yes, this 
day week — he played at cricket." 

" And who is that old man," we asked, " with 
long white hair, at the bottom of the hill, peeping 
ana prying into the hedge f 

" He, sir, was a sharp attorney ; a very keen 
tool, indeed, in your world,*" said t)x^ Hermit ; 
'^ but here he spends his days i|i picking cotton 



blight and canker from the trees, and freeing flies 
from cobwebs." 

" And here comes a gay, thin-faced old man, 
with a wooden leg.'' 

" He was a great general — ^a very mighty gene- 
ral ; he has killed his thousands, and knocked 
down cities by the dozen. And now, what think 
you, does he in Clovernook ? Why, every even- 
ing he waits in the skittle-ground of the Gratis to 
set up the nine-pins. The rest of his time he 
employs in snaring jays, daws, and magpies ; and 
yk^Jieft h^%j'if^iight them to cry ^ Peace^ peace, 
peace I' ne l^ts tnem flv, as he says, to teach 
their ignorant brethren.' 

"And iiow |:}ip general meets a tall, lusty man." 

't I )mQW him* . He was a prim^ ^inister for 
years. Here he turns humming-^Dg and other 
nick-nacks for children." ""^ *^ 

" And who is this, now — f 

" Patience," said the Hermit, mtb a smile, as 
he rose from his seat, " you wiU know all the 
villagers in good time — ^shall meet them all, and 
hpar tbeic stories, too, at our only inn, the 
Gratis." 



THE " MULBERRY TR^E" AI^D " THE l^AME," 

BY jm UTE BpTi^AHi:) WIJ.LIAM ?LTPN. 

[Thksb poems were written, sungf, an4 said by the late £pwA»i> ^illiam PfT^N, whose awful death has quickened public sympathy 
towards the children of the departed — the orphans of f foi^fl, titnwr^ck^ f^^l^^h Tl^e )m§s were among the contributions of a 
society— the Mulberrt CLUB-^fprjne^ n^fpy y.eirs s^P^t 4r419n» ifftp » qifC^Q by tb$ name of Sbaksperb. Of that society, 
William Elton was an honoured ap4 hpnc^iuipg jyiepiba:. NoUe iD^n bad already dropped from that circle. The frank, cordial- 
hearted William Godwin, with an unfolding g^mjis vortby of bis naiaef was smitten by the cholera. Edward Chatfibld, on 
the threshold of a painter's fame, withered slowly into death. And now William Elton, with his children left to the mercies of 
the world — ^and well have the world yipdipi^ted \t9 ^yinpathies fpr {us hapless beat-be^ove^—has been called to his old companions. 

The society, in which the subjoined poems were produced, is now disso^T^. In its early strength it numbered some who, what- 
ever may have been, or may yet be, their sacpj^ ip |ife, cannot b)^ 1qo|c ImQif, Ui that sp^u^ty of kindred thoughts and sympathising 
hopes, without a sweetened memory— ^thoi^t ^)i$ topcbps 9f aff' ol4 a^ct^Qn. My i^ly bpy-^end, Laman Blanchard, and Kbnnt 
Mkadows, a dear friend, too, whose nan^ej} baye b^CQioe mpsical ii} the wgsli-a 6ar» W^m of that society ; of that knot of wise and 
jocund men, then unknown, but gaily strugglfog. 

I haye given a place in these pages to tb« following ppf^ms, not, it will be beliesed, in a huckstering spirit, to call morbid 
curiosity to the verses of a drowned ^tor, {>iit as iUostratiye 9! the graeefi^l iuteltigence pf the mind of one, for whose fate the world 
has shown so just a sympathy. Poor Eltok ! He was one of the men whose watt: through life is nearly always in the shade. Few 
and flickering were the beams upon his path 1 Tha at^^dent that lad to the closing of his life was only of the same sad colour as his life 
itself. He was to have embarked in a vessel bound direct for London. She had sailed only half an hour before, and he stepped aboard that 
death-ship, the ** Pegasus ! '' If, howev^, the worldly sncc^ises of £f«70N seie not equal to his deserts, he had a refined taste, and a 
true love of literature— qualities t)^at *i make t anoahine in t ahady place/! diminishiDg the gloom of fortune. As an actor, Elton 
had not sufficient physical power to give force and dignity to his justooncep|ioi|s. Ip hia private character— and I write from a long 
knowledge of the dead — ^he was a man of warm affections and high principle ; ta]ang the buffets of life with a resignation, a philo- 
sophy, that to the out-door world showed notfaipg of the fire-side weunjs bleeding within. 

To Kennt MEAoows^one of hia oldest, dearest friends— the foUowing verse ol Elton owes its cypress branch. — Douolab 
Jerrold.] 





I LOVB every tree of the forest or bower, 
Whether sparkling with foliage, or radiant with flower; 
From the lowliest thorn that perfumes the vale, 
To the giants that toss their huge arms to the gale ; 
For there's power, and beauty, and glory in all, 
To each heart that rejoices in Nature's thrall : 
But if one, 'bove the rest have a charm for me, 
Oh, that one must e'er be The Mulberry Tree. 

Oh! The Mulberry Tree! 

Ohl The Mulberry Tree I 




'Tis not for the wealth that the silk-worm weaves 
From the odorous sap of its bright green leaves ; 
'Tis not the cool freshness its berries transfuse 
Thro' our burning veins, with their ruby juice ; 
'Tis not for the broad and the bountiful shade 
Which its boughs for our sultry hours have made ; 
But its proudest of glories must evermore be, 
That Shakspere loved dearly The Mulberry Tree. 
Oh ! The Mulberry Tree, &c. 



Apollo's lov'd laurel and Bacchus's vine. 
Have been caroli'd by poets, and class'd as divine ; 
\ei frenzy full oft from the vine-juice glides. 
And in the bright laurel-vnreath poison abides : 
But, oh, in the chaplet which Shakspere has bound 
Round his honoured brow, no venom is found ; 
And soothing, and healthful, and bland will e*er be 
The sweet inlluence shed by his Mulberry Tree. 
Oh I The Mulberry Tree, &c. 



There are "tongues in trees," there's a voice in each 

flow'r. 
That speaks to our bosoms of gladness and pow'r. 
Hark how sweetly, at ev'ning, the aspen knells 
The death of the day, with its silvery bells ; 
List the organ swell of the old elm grove. 
As the autumn winds through its taU aisles rove ; 
Buty as breathing of Shakspere and sweet poesy. 
Oh, scorn not the voice of The Mulberry Tree. 
Ohl The Mulberry Tree, &c. 

Suhlime in its strength is the rugged old oak. 
O'er whose head have a thousand thunders broke ; 
In its gloomy grandeur a fitness appears 
To the mystical rites of its Druid Seers : 
But Nature's our goddess, great Shakspere her priest ; 
Then, 'neath Ms green shrine, let us hiuste to her feast; 
And in her name and his, let our songs bly the and free. 
Ever hallow the ever-loVd Mulberry Tree ! 

Hail ! The Mulberry Tree ! 

AU haU ! The Mulberry Tree 
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'' What*9 in a name ?*' — heart-stricken Juliet sighs^ 

When to Verona's fenrid summer skies, 

And the mute moon, and voiceless stars above, 

She breathes the hallow'd secret of her love. 

Alai ! fair Veronese, sound but thine own, 

In every fond, warm breast there is a tone 

Of feeling; which responds at once to all 

That held thy heart m its delicious thrall ! 

And names urinumber'd are there, in which lies 

The pow*r to wake the soul's best sympathies. 

With all of good, great, beautiful, refin'd, 

That hold eternal empire o'er the mindi 

Think of the " mighty magic " of his name 

Who has embalm'd thy love in deathless fame ! 

And own that one name ever will possess 

A charm to kindle, melt, refine, and bless. 

Yes, Shakspere ! be thy name our word of might ! 

(No earthly name with holier memories dight !) 

The moral " Open, Sesame !"— the spell 

That opes the caves where nature's treasures dwell ; 

At which the rock of selfishness is riven, 

The brazen gates of ignorance back-driven. 

And bursts at once on the delighted sense 

The gorgeous wealth of mind's magnificence ! 

Masses of purest gold, whose current print 

Is truth's bold impress, stamp'd in nature's mint ! 

Tissues of all the varied hues of thought. 

In fancy's loom^ by genius' fingers wrought ; 

Exhaustless veins of wisdom's richest ore, 

Drossless and unalloyed ; bestudded o'er 

With gems of poesy, whose subtle light 

Sheds o'er the darxest spots its halo bright ! 

Nor these aTone : presiding o'er the whole 

Are forms, of beauty rare, instinct with soul ; 

Call'd or created by the mighty hand 

Which sways so wondrously th' enchanter's wand ! 

Sweet Juliet's self— in love-lorn, pensive mood ; 

Hermione, when statue-like she stood. 

Meek, sufiP'ring Imogen, who lov'd so well, 

Fresh-soul'd Miranda, and pure Isabel : 

The maid distraught for love, above whose tomb 

Spring's fairest, sweetest, deepest vi'lets bloom ! 

Arch Beatrice, heart-laughing Rosalind, 

The lady who beheld in her lord's mind 

His visage, and who lov'd him to the end 

Tho' dying by his hand ; — fair forms that blend 

So sweetly with the mightier spirits whom 

The wizard's voice has call'd from the still tomb ! 



Great Brutus, in whose noble brow we scan 

The stoic finely blending with the man ! 

Proud Marcius ! — emulous in vain to tower 

Above humanity's controlling power : — 

Th' ambitious Thane, impeli^ by blinding fate : 

The Moor, who sinned '* in honour, not in hate ;** 

The philosophic Dane, with mind o'erwrought 

By grief, revenge, and sad-conflicting thought, 

Yet with the kindliest milk of nature fraught ! 

And these, tho' in themselves a host, but few 

Of that array which aye the mind doth view, 

At once by Shakspere s name call'd into life. 

With power, intelligence, and beauty rife ; 

All, forms in whose development we see 

The vivid impress of humanity ! 

And oh !-— more wondrous still — above, around, 

Light fairy revell'rs, creatures only found 

In fancy's world — creatures of dreams (more sweet. 

In their quaint fantasies, than aught we meet 

Throughout reality's confined domain,) 

Fresh springing from the Poet's teeming brain, 

Are tripping, dancing, floating in the air ; 

Making earth joysome with their gambols rare ! 

These are the boundless treasures which dispense 

Their magic over every finer sense. 

At sound or thought of the great Name which we. 

In honest homage and heart s unity. 

Acknowledge as the spell of amplest pow'r 

To soothe the roughest, light the darkest hour ; 

To soften, to ennoble, cleanse, refine 

The human mind : by occult skill divine 

To free the soul from all earth's grosser leaven. 

And lift it nearer to its home in Heaven ! 

A spell whose powers shall never fade or tire. 

Till truth, love, feith— nay hope itself expire ! 

Hail, then, ereat Master ! potent Shakspere hail ! 

Oh ! never let thy grateful vot'ries fail, 

(While they have hearts to feel, and tongues to Mess 

All things that mind's ascendancy express,) 

With heart, and tongue, and spirit to proclaim 

Faith in the might and magic of Thy Name ! 




MORNING AND EVENING TWILIGHT. 



The morning twilight! didst thou ever mark 
Its early breddng, shadowy and dark ; 
And not bethink thee of our childhood's feelings. 
Vague, indistinct, but full of sweet reveajings 7 
Dim glimpses of the intellect to come, 
Like morning breaking on the midnight gloom. 
Beautiftd childhood I how each brightening hour 
Brings thee new joy in every leaf and flower. 
New thought, new feeling, till thy spirit knows 
The wealth of mind that in its far depth glows. 
Thou art as morning when mists pass away, 
Thou art as twilight brightening into day. 

Vol. I. 



Twilight of evening I -tis a peaceful hour, 
SteaHng upon ns with a saddening power. 
Darker, and darker do its shadows roll ; 
Alas, there is a chdldhood of the soul 
Like unto this, a second childhood cast 
Over life's close, as evening falls at last. 
Morning and evening twiligbt I how are ye 
Emblems of doting age and infancy I 
This is the secret of our infant gladness. 
And this the secret of our age's sadness. 
The morning shadows brighten into light. 
But eve's dim twilight deepens into night. 

Cathsrine Parr. 
T 



BBAUS OP ENGLAND. 

BY LAMAN BUNCHARD. 




BARL Of LBI€E8TBR. 
Best, metbinks, a mourning fiuit^ 
Muffled bell and not the lute. 
Musing hours, grief-sanctified* 
Not the nassfon and the ^ride. 
Courtly dazzle, daring stnft, 
Ha4 beseemed i^ Dumey*3 life.* 
Amy Sobsart, loving fool ! 
Sat at home to sell tbj wool, 
Driying bareains all her own. 
Getting shilUn^ six per stone — -j* 
While, f^ faltenng queen beside. 
Tear by year her false lord sighed* 
Slighted Amv ^tpod between 
Leicester and the lovins queen* 
£y'n as JUleigh's manue lay 
'Twixt her foot and dirt, one 4ayt 
Leicester* wifelessi eyed the throne — 
StiU tb^ queen sat there f^Piia, 
•Thera ha like bet jewels ehoae, 
Whil^h die aye put off aad on } 
Manora* title, jnac^ ^e gave ; 
And, tli^ lo?er turned to slaFe, 
Bowed tiie neok at her pommand* 
Tickled by that virgin hand4 
Long so near the wayward heart. 
He but touched ita outward part ; 
Far in all things from the core. 
Seemed he but the dress he woie-^ 
Fashion-fitted, bright to-day. 
Faded now, and flung away. 

* The fayourite's grandfather, Edmund Dud- 
ley, the extortioner; his father, the Duke of 
Nortbumberivid ; ai^ his hrotber, Imd GuUd- 
iord piidl£j--i|U perisbad on vhe scaffold. In 
allusion to a report that Leicester's great-grand- 
father was a carpenter^ his enemies were wQnt 
to say, ** that he was the son of a dnke, th« 
brother of a king, the giindsoB of aaasqnira, and 
thegiaat-graiidioiiofaearpeiiter^ tha^thecar- 
penter was the onhr )ionest man ;ip the family, 
and the only oi|f wno died in his hed." 

t A letter in her own hapd, in Mr. Wright's 
Xf/e and TSsms ^ Queen Bligmkeik, repftMits 
bar as so en^loycd, anziiHii to ^'make the most 
of everythufg.'* 

t In Miss Strickland's expelleiitZi/Vii/'ifitM. 
betht lately published, Sir James Melville Is 
quoted : — *' Herself hdping to put on his robes, 
he sitting on his knaea beAapa her, and keeping 
a great gravity and discreet behaviour; hot as 
for the queen she oonld not refrain fit>m patting 
her hand in his neck to tickle him, smilingly, the 
French ambassador and I standing beside her." 
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EARL OF SURREY. 

When the monarch's murderous frown 
Struck thee in thy springtime down ; 
When, all bright and wise and gaj. 
Sudden nieht o'erswept ihj day ; 
Surrey — ^\imen thy sands were run — 
Many creatures died in one. 

Soldier now^ anon the page^ 
Now the captive^ next the sage. 
Here the wit, the wooer there. 
And the poet everywhere — 
"Where in one so mimy dwell. 
Why not find thi^ fop as well? 

If thine outside, eywry part. 
Showed the daintiest care and nt^ 
Thou hadst grace of limb and alf 
More than matching art so rare | 
Ey'u as in thy soul a light 
Mude the foitn that held it bright. 

Thee might silks and velvet?^ frld. 
Rich witn pt^arl and woven ^Mi 
But thy brain hcM woven thnugl^t. 
All as firmly J r\ch\y wrought. 
Still it wraps thee raimd Jmut, 
And it ne^ er can wem out. 

Dull thy fair and jewelled vest 
To the sunshine in thy breast— 
Qlittering though, in gallant pride, 
Viewed thy dreary doom besiae ; — 
Poor and rich — a moment's show 
Of the man whom ages know. 

Thee the scholar's gown befits. 
Or the scant robe worn by wits. 
Thee the armour-suit,— no less 
Than the stripling's courtier-dress; 
As thy rapier, tbon'rt arrayed — 
Velyet sheath, but spotiess blade I 
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THE BOYS OF LONDON. 

THE BUTCHER'S BOY. 

BT MARK LEMON. 




!0W gladly do we welcome 
the siibjoct of our present 
sketch— the Butcher^s Boy. 
Hm chubby, ruddy face, 
cheatjs us iato the belief that 
hunger is Imt the chimera of 
a morbid imagination. His 
blue frock seems the livery 
of plenty, and his lusty shout 
of ** Butelier ! " peals in our 
oars like t)ie invitation to a 
banquet. How saucily the 
rogue bears himself, as though 
conscious of the dignity of 
hie craft, which is as old as 
the fall fif man. Without 
his aid the palace would be but 
a pauper 8 union, and the civic chair little better 
than the weaver's stool. As he runs he reads 
of his own consequence on every hoarding, for 
London is a dinner-eating city; and whether 
philanthropy propounds its plan of benevolence, 
or avarice its schenle of gaiii, he, the Butcher's 
Boy, must furnish the preUminaries. 

The belly is a mighty organ for good and evil. 
Poor maiden Virtue clings to her purity, though 
the storm howl in her ears and drench her to the 
skin ; until Hunger comes, and assuming the 
shape of Death, points to the plenty that Lust 
offers in barter for herself. How often has 
Labour straightened its reaping hook into the 
assassin's dagger at the bidding of the belly, 
whilst Justice, who bandages her eyes lest her 
clients' looks should influence the balance, has 
been known — when pinched by the consequences 
of a light breakfast — to give false weight, and 
^^ rather than eat her mutton cold," has con- 
verted her sword into a. carving knife. What 
slaves has the bellv made of our patriots upon 

Eaper — the fulsome dedication written in my Lord's 
uttery giving the lie to the mspired truths which 
were penned in the empty garret. The venal 
critic smiles as his thin-skinned victim implores 
him to exchange his envenomed pen for a silver 
table-knife, and, propitiated by the offerings to 
his belly, discovers beauties where before he dis- 
cerned nothing but imperfections. 

And who controls this magian! The Butcher'j* 
Boy ; — he feeds it with streaked morsels, and 
plump and juicy joints, until the powerful thing 
is as gentle as the little dormouse. 



"Butcher!'' 

Where is the heart in which that sound does 
not awaken some emotion! The palled volup- 
tuary is recalled by it to departed feasts, and 
puzzles his remembrance to select some daintv 
morsel that may yet provoke a relish for his meal. 
The poor weaver, condemned to an unwilling 
idleness, seated before his loom, watching a spider 
at her busy mimicry of his craft, hears that sound 
uttered at some distant door, and presses his 
bloodless lips together. What merry-makings 
are recalled ! The Christmas board crowned with 
its rude plenty is before him as of old. His be- 
loved father, and still dearer mother, smile upon 
their boy — {they had not known him with that hag- 
gard face) — they tell him that the day is held a 
^stival; because his Goo hallowed the poor man's 
lot by sharing it. He who had made the uni- 
verse beheld no shame in the livery of poverty, 
nor thought that the purple robe and fine linen 
alone shed honour upon the man. He hears of the 
blessed mission that brought " Peace and good- 
will to man," and then ^his infant's cry breaks 

the happy dream, and he wakes to feel the s^i- 
tence of that guilty justice which weighs a lump 
of insensate metal against his sympathy and love. 

" Butdier !" Young Mar^ret s heart bounds 
at the cry, for the noble sirloin in the Boy's tray 
is destined to " furnish forth her marriage table." 
Why does she blush so as she receives the viand 
at the door ! Her cheek mantles as though her 
heart beat so tumultuously that every crimson 
channel beneath her snowy skin was filled to 
bursting. The Boy has but his accustomed leer, 
and his words have been fewer than upon ordinary 
occasions. 

" That's for youy Miss.'' 

He knows her secret — she is sure of it — ^but 
how did he acquire his information ! Poor Miss 
Hemming, the dressmaker, in Pye Ck)urt, has 
asked him, as a particular favour, to bring her 
a little piece of mutton ; she would not have 
troubled nim, but Miss Margaret's gown rnodt be 
finished that etenifig. Singwell, the parkh clerk, 
whilst selecting the nice little tit-bit for his 
luncheon, had mentioned Margaret's name, and 
Winking knowingly, declared that *^ she'd say 
enough to-morrow to last her her life." 

The Butcher's Boy is no tale-bearer ; for, al- 
though in the confidence of half the cooks in the 
neighbourhood, he was never known to reveal a 
secret. And many a dainty morsel and *' tiny 
kickshaw" rewards him for his taciturnity. Often 
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18 he the messenger of Cupid; and where could 
Love find a more encouraging emissary than 
the ruddy, well-fed Butcher's Boy ? There is no 
indication in his appearance that ''bread and 



cheese and kisses,^' too often constitute the ban- 
quet of Hymen. No ! he holds forth the pro- 
mise of solid plenty — a youth of sirloins and an 
age of mutton. 




" Butcher !** (we love to reiterate the word,) 
and Siisan drops, the rolling pin, and hurries to 
the door^ to give welcome to the sleek harbinger 
of dinner. Susan has other business than with 
the BoV's mere sensual calling ; — ^the strange ob- 
long packet ^ich she draws from beneath her 
apron, is filled with " emotions." There are 
gentle words traced upon that paper, in the most 
crooked orthography ; and happy thoughts that a 
queen might envy, wrapped up m the most ragged 
grammar. The seal is worthy of the missive it 
secures.— The device is a pair of opened scissors^ 
and the motto, " We part to meetagain." Her 
hand has held the wax unsteadily, or^was that 
spot dropped intentionally — ^perhaps with a blush 
— upon the pwer ? Wherefore ! the learned in 
love-lore callea such a symbol — a kiss. Happy 
thought ! That little spot becomes an altar, . on 
which affection places the invisible offering of her 
heart, to one who is her idol. Seas are crossed, 
and deserts traversed, and the distant loved one 
marks the little shrine, and greedily inhales the 
tribute of his worshipper. 

And has Susan a lover ! Let us listen. 

'' Well, butcher, how dp ye do ? " 

" Pretty well, Mem — ^how do I look ? — Line (rf 
mutton and a sweetbread." 



*• Sweetbread!" ' 

" Yes, Mem,— M aster^s compliments, and 
thought you looked delicate this morning.*" 

" Well, he's very kind." . > 

** For his purfession, Meml We're a hard 
hearted race; 

" I'm sure you're an exception, butcher." 

" Don't flatter; though I'm oiily a boy, I'm 
very vicious. — I shall.be giving you a kiss." 

" For shame, butcher- 1 say butcher." 

"Mem!" 

" Do you know Mr. Simms's, up the street." 

" Simms's! — O ah! the family m drab coatees, 
and red plushes — I doi Mem." 

" There's the dark footman" 

"Very like the pictures of Count Dossay.— 
Yes, Mem." 

" His name's John" 

" Yes, Mem,— there's only two footmen in 
Brooke Street whose names isn't John— and 
they've come down from banking-house clerks. 
Well, Mem!" 

"Would you oblige me by giving him this 
note ?— quietly, you know." 

" Its Men the Post Office regulations ; but I'll 
do it. The letter's rather heavy." 

"Heavy!" 
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'' Yas, Mem» — Tm sore here> a luinp o' heart 
in this comet as weighs a jpound and a half at 
least."* 

*' La, what nonsense^ — iVs only to teU him his 
cousin's come to town, and wants to see him/* 

« O, I know her !" 

"Do you though!'' 

« Yes, she's the moral of you.— Ill mifee it ftU 
right, Mem." 

"Do; and could you bring me an anMr^!" 

"Yes, Mem." 

** And — rd nearly forgotten — a pound of gravy 
beef." 

The BoT is faithful to his trust, and the '* dark 
footman*' is made hAppy in his p&ntiy hf tiitf 
somewhat ambiguous declaration Of Stisan^H ll0ti| 
that " this cums hopping.'' 

History has recordea that AleSiander i^mkl 
'^golden opinions" for taming ttie fiery Bua^ 
phalus ; — ^there was something ih the daring of 
such a deed ; but had Clio m&mi but Chiffiiey 
any Ducrow, she would have blotted out the 
record of such a puny victory* EVe^ day our 
Butcher's Boy excels the Prince of* Macedon in 
equitation. Alexander but restrained the ardour 
of his high-bred steed — our Bot puts life into the 
veriest jade that consumes wholesome forage. 
We have often thought that he must carry a 
talisman at his heel, for there is a wondrous ptG^ 
pelling power in the one spur which distinguishes 
nim when au cheval. No matter whether his 
nag have the stringhalt, and steps like a roost- 
cock, or has wind-galls the size of bladders, or 
has been fired till his legs resemble a scored 
griskin, the Butcher's Bot braves every competitor 
m the race, and in the crowded streets of London 
guides imd slides his courser, wh^i going fourteen 
miles fta htar^ through the mase of vehicles with- 
out soiling a hair or endangering an apple-wo- 
iQBik. W6 would have given much to have known 
his secret, when, in the fulness of youthAil vafnty, 
we have sought in Rotten Row to ^* witch the 
world with noble horsemanship," but fotind our 
hired beast insensible to anythihff Uke gentle- 
manly flagellation or excitation« What wotild we 
not have paid for a butcher's spur endowed with 
tb6 mystie power it fomeek^ when Worn by a 
Buteh^'s Boy 1 

Our blue-frock'd friedd is a great whistler, aUd 
when not engaged in conversation, fills up etery 
hiatus by recourse to his wind instrument. He 
possesses a wonderful facility in acquiring the 
tunes played by^ barrel organs and street bands, 
atod of introducing variations in a style peculiarly 
bis own. Thus :— -^ 
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(Joq,) Neck o' mutton, Mem ! 

The BuTCtiER's Boy is one of the many thmgs 
we would have always Young* We sigh when 
we contetnplate him as the burly butcher, swollen 
by full feeding Imd ^^potfttions pottle deep," with 
a forehead as orciad and sullen as one of Virgil's 
bulls. Hts eyei which Was erst sparkling like a 
gem, now bleartm and l^en, and his heartsome 
voice changed 10 Itn HfKiplectic, guttural, growl- 
ing on one Imvarybg lidte — " Buy ! buy ! buy !" 
occasionalijr relieveabjr the sharp, unpleasing ao- 
complnitMit of knife tmd steel ; his sympathies 
so iffibedded in his grossness, that it must be a 
hei&e-thrust indeed that reaches them. We 
have often watched him eyeing with a look of 
gloomy savagely some timid woman, scanning over 
the refuse upon his stidl-board, debating with her 
slender means the possibility of a purchase. How 
often have we seen that woman'^s home, with its 
scant furniture, and crowd of little ones, made 
dearer to the poor mother by the toil their wants 
engender. She is with them stOl, even at th^ 
butcher's stall, and, in the greedlnesi^ of her love, 
selects the most tempting morsel. The price Is 
beyond the compass of her meaim, but, with a 
bold heart, she chafiers for the prize. Her ofier 
is gruffly refused, and her waking dream of k 
plenteous morrow fades M th^ denid. She makes 
another venture fo^ a lesser morsel { ahd should 
the burly tradei* tftke the prdf^d price, h6 
tosses the fri^ment to hef , as though he scorned 
the poverty that could purchase it. We Would 
not have tnis believed the stAte to Which oUr Bot 
inust in#Ktably arrive ; foir manv a poor man's 
heart hits had cause to bless the bounty of the 
biitcher — many a lowly board has reeked wltii the 
benevolent sacrifice of the shambled. 

Some few years ago, business frequently took 
us into the city at that early hour when New- 

Ete Street is crowded by the caiis of the 
lights of the cleaver. The visit is none of 
the most pleashig to one of a delictite appetite, 
or who chances to be peculiarly sensitive on the 
selection of expressions. Amid the noisy throng, 
our attention was attracted to ftn old mto. Whose 
livelihood appeared to be derived from the free- 
will offerings of the butdiers ili rettittl fcr his 
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care of their horses and whips, whilst they were 
driving their bargains in that temple of flesh, 
Newgate Market. He generaUy stood on the 
Christ-church side of the street, at the extreme 
edge of the curb-stone ; a small canvass bag slung 
across his shoulder, hung a little in front of him, 
and formed areceptacle forthe whips of his patrons. 
On the opposite of the street were arranged his 
living charges. His eye was never at rest^ and 
his tongue also appeared to be a strange^ (0 
quietude ; for he kept up a continual mutteriilA 
apparently (judging rrom the action of his fingel^ 
calculating the probable gains of the tnomiilgi 
There was still something of the fleshet^ swa 
in his movements — something of the fittiicy le 
the eye, and knowing cock of the hki^ 
to the blue frocks ; but age had ruiftMi fl 
and we fancied that we could tra^ ifi 
lessness and general manner, traces of 
miliating ms&dy — insanity. 

One morning he appeared more iinftdfll thiUi 
usual, and, as we passed him, we ii^ift him 
mutter, " Thi»ee — ody three — that's tltfeetieilcej" 
and, on glancing at hJs canvass bag, We observed 
that it contained but three whips. Podi^ Md 
fellow ! we guessed the cause of uneasinesel« 

At that moment, a fine, open-faced lad, a 
Butdier's Boy, came to redeem his share of the 
property tonfided to the old man; and, as he 




E laced a penny in his hand, said, ** Well, Jerry, 
ow does the world use you !" 

" Bad, bad," replied the old man ; " only 
three — only tluree — ^threepence — ^threepence." 

** That's bad indeed, old boy," rejoined the 
lad ; ^^ and it's a raw morning ; here, take that ; 
you must rob the Lord Mayor if I want it aoain ;" 
and placing a coin in the old man's hand, he gar 
tlit^red up his ruins and drove away as a Butcher's 
hoy only can drive. 

The ahn?i was a si?cpence. The old man, twirl- 
ing It l^f^t^vceii his finger and thumb, held it above 
hk hmd, and bfokG forth into a " tara lalla la," 
that Joj' himself could have only equalled. 

It Wm liiit sixpence ; yet what a world of plea- 
sures could it purchase for him ! — what a multi- 
tuile they Il{t{}eiir8d ? and the welcome addition to 
his gcattty tneal— tho little stronger draught to 
dheor hln ige*worn frame — ^were not among the 
least of thmii* 

"Butcher!*^ 

We reiterate the cry, to add our fervent hoifa 
that the time is not far distant when thait hound 
will be beard at the door of every poot man'd 
hovel in ihis wealthy kingdom, when selfish, uil- 
thilikit^ Dives will spare to Lazarus soM^thiilg 
more tffiih the crumbs which fall from hii^ ^obsa- 
ing tables. 



SONNET TO JOHN HENNING, BflQ. 

(in his 73rd tsak), 

RS«T01ISli d» THX PAKTBtNON AHO PHTOALBIAN FRDIZJM. 

Hb who in age can look with soul serene 

Through the lotig vista of departed years ; 

"Whose memory is not steep'd in secret tears. 

Or stung with sad remorse— but who no screen 

Requires his conscience and his God between — 

May meditate the future undismay'd. 

As, Hetming! thou may'stnow t thou hast notplay'd 

With Time as 'twere a toy, or life a scene 

For gAUdy pageants and a tinsel cttnrn* 

Behold, by thee totor*d, yon clteslc Frieke! 

From Grecian marbles thou hast won renown ; 

Fragments, gnawed by the tooth of centuries. 

Anew cheated, now no longer frowi^ 

And Athens breathes again in forms like these; 

J. A. W. 



SONNET. 

I WATCHEn the sun roll up night's robe ef mist. 
Decking earth out with Utile gems of deir 1 
And musing as I roamed while day was Aew 

Where ocean smiled by fair Aurora kiss'd. 

The fitftd ripple seemed to Whisper, '* flist! 
To thee the sky is only bright and blue. 
But there are banda of angels floating through 

The light ef mom with ohchral songs, O listt'' 

I listened — and the wavelets on the didrt 
And in the eates liiade gentle melody t 

Methought glad tidings to my feet they bdr6 
Of sunny lands away beyond the sea. 

But soon I knew, they sung to me, that oW 
Time's ocean lies a bright fiituriiy 1 

0. ft. w. 




Thb investigntion of insn- 
nity has been the predo- 
minant avocation of my 
life. I use the word in 
its strict setise^ not aa 
loosely employed in the 
present day to signify the 
regular profession of a 
man, but the cjccupation 
or amusement of his lei- 
sure. In whatever ymrt 
of the world I hnve 
chanced to be placed^ one 
of the first objects of in- 
terest and research has 
always been the public 
receptacles of the insaiiCp 
and the mode of tn^^tment 
all over Europe is familiar 
to me. 

I am old enough to remember 
— (and the men of the present 
day are by no means fully 

aware of the enormous , 

change -that has taken |^^ 

place in this, as iu al- '^-^ — — -^ 

most every part of the social structure, since the 
commencement of the present century) — I am old 
enough to remember when the estabhshed mode of 
treating these unhappy beings, was, whips, chains, 
and darkness. The oarkness was, I suppose, to calm 
men who could not sleep, and had no occupation — 
the chains to keep them in perpetual fear of their 
brrants — and the whips, I presume, to drive out the 
devil. It jbefaig at that time pretty generally beUeved 
bv their enhghtened fellow-creatures, that by making 
the devil's habitation uncomfortable you would induce 
him to change his quarters. If, in the process of 
driving him out, you happened to kill the patient, there 
was at least this consolation, that he had then no power 
over the soul ; — and how slight the punishment thus 
inflicted compared with the tortures of eternity ! 

This will probably be considered by the reader as 
exaggerated irony. With sickness of the heart at the 
recollection of what I have myself witnessed, I de- 
clare it to be absolute truth — me teste^'m the year 
1799. I recollect most vividly the horror with which 
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I used to pass, in the 
dead silence of night, the 
old Bethlehem Hospital 
(so named in reverential 
respect to the founder of 
the religion of mercy). 
The sound of screams and 
imprecations, and the rat- 
tling of chains, echoed 
through the emp^ streets ; 
and the casual passengers 
listened in superstitious 
awe to words prompted as 
they firmly beUeved by 
demons. Demons there 
were, who were the im- 
mediate causes of these 
^J horrors, but th^ were 
r ,) called "keepers^' and 
■ "officers." They had 
the same, and no other, excuse 
for their brutal, soul-revolting 
tymmiy, than such as satis- 

J fied the consciences of 

i inquisitors inl days of 
— ^ -« yore. It was the eata- 



blisked mode, and they did not g^ve themselves the 
trouble to make any change. No doubt what had 
been so long established was correct, it was the wisdom 
of our ancestors, and at any rate it was not their 
business to interfere ; — " Let the Governors look to it." 

And the Govemoi*s did \oo\i to it, ^d when the 
dawn of humanity and common sense .b^;an to spread 
over the world, they woke up in astonishment, and, 
amazed at- their own temerity, made from time to time 
trivial and unimportant alterations ; but their con- 
sciences (pricked at least by the points of a thousand 
pens) convinced them, as well as the nation, that the 
whole system was wrong and abominable, and that it 
was necessary to " reform it altogether." * 

Great efforts were made by Pinel and others to 
abolish restraint of every kind; but Pinel b^an 
theatrically and made a scene (d la Frangaise), All the 
insane were liberated at the same moment by a coup 
de tkidtre, and although the consequences were not 
quite so terrible as the consequences of a similar scene 
enacted at the emancipation of the negroes in Saint 
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Domingo, there was still enough to indispose the more 
sober-minded practitioners of Great Britain from in- 
standj followmg the example. 

Before I enter on the subject generally, allow me to 
narrate a few incidents in my first yisit to the p^At 
asylum at Hanwell, where the modem mtem, if not 
strictly invented by the enlightened physician who 
presides over that establishment, was, at least, first 
tested and enforced there, and fixed for ever in the 
convictions of mankind. 

I had a written permission to visit the asylum from 
one of the visiting magistrates in London, but had 
neglected to take it with me, and had some doubts 
of obtaining admission, being entirely unknown either 
to Dr. Conolly, or any of the officers of the institution. 
However, on stating the circumstances to that gentle- 
man, he very kindly permitted me to make the tour 
of the hospital, and even, for a part of my course, took 
the trouble to accompany me, and answer my ques- 
tions, and they were not a few. 

On entering my name in a book at the porter's 
lodge, I had been allowed to proceed to the building 
itself, through a large ornamented garden in which I 
observed numbers of men in grey jackets and trousers, 
occupied in dig^;ing, raking, rolling the grass, and 
other horticultural employments. These were pa- 
tients I Some of them addressed me as I passed along, 
soliciting attention to the care with which they were 
performing their tasks— all seemed cheerful and con- 
tented ; and except that they were not. all very active, 
could not be distinguished from a set of sane men 
similarlv employed. Not the least sign of irregularity 
was to oe observed in the work they were performing. 
Bemg desirous of dwelling, on the present occasion, 
only on the reform produced in the treatment of lu- 
natics by Dr. Conolr^, I will pass over all but that 
which took place in his presence, leavii^^ other details 
fior a future communication, shoi]dd the present excite 
a sufficient interest to induce the wish for another. 

The first tfam^ which attracted my notice, was the 
admirable cleanhness and perfect quiet of ^e whole 
building. The former characteristic is, indeed, com- 
mon in the present day in all pubHc establishments of 
the kind, and the position of Hanwell is calculated to 
make its observance more easy than in London ; but 
the perfect tranquillity of the whole asylum was to me 
almost miraculous, as contrasted with the other places 
I. had visited. 

L first walked into the private garden attached to 
Dr. Conolly's own residence, where I observed a man 
about forty (one of the patients) mowing in the lawn, 
with great care and more than ordinary skill. The 
man addressed himself to the doctor to enquire when 
Master Henry would return (Dr. CJonoUy's son). On 
being answered that he would be home in a few 
days he expressed great pleasure at the news, and said, 
'* He will find his rabbits doubled in number and all in 
oqpital order, and his fowls, too.'' Dr. Conolly then 
drew my attention to a very neat and ele^mt litde 
summer-house, of an octagon shape, made of hazel 
sticks worked into patterns, a table and seats of simi- 
lar workmanshq), and the floor very neatly paved with 
small pebbles, all the voluntanr act of this man. I 
complimented him on his skill and industry, which 
seemed to gratify him ; but he presently apologized 
very civilly for not staying to answer any more ques- 
tions, and resumed his work. 



* ** How is it," said I, when we returned to the house, 
" that you entrust this man with a scythe ? Is there 
not great danger?" — "No; I believe not. I have 
observed that a madman, who sees suddenly a cutting 
instrument, from the possession of which he has been 
long carefiiUy excluded, is sometimes seized with a 
sudden impulse to do mischief with it ; but the habi- 
tual view of such a weapon takes away the desire." 

" I hope," saidi, " that your confidence may be justi- 
-fied — ^to me it appears dangerous. I notice that at 
St. Luke's and Bethlehem the patients are not allowed 
knives and forks. Is it so here?" — "No; we have 
no such restriction. The plan has answered hitherto ; 
we have had no accident whatever. The poor man 
you have seen was considered a very dangerous lunatic, 
and while in confinement was furious. Now that he 
is at tiberty to amuse himself in his ordinary occupa- 
tion of a gardener, he is one of the most tranquil. 
His affection for my son is remarkable, and he is never 
so happy as when exercising himself for his amuse- 
ment. He is now trimming up the garden with this 
express object." 

I cannot pursue the detail in all the cases pointed 
out to tae, but will only mention a few of those which 
most attracted my attention in going round this vast 
establishment. 

A girl, about twenty years of age, ran up to Dr. 
Conolly to shake hands with him. " No," said he, 
** I am sorry that I cannot shake hands with you — for I 
find you have been behaving very ill to the nurse." 
— " 1 did ; and I'll do it again," said the girl in the 
peevish tone of a child. 

" I am very sorry to hear it ; I had formed a very 
good opinion of you when you first came in. I 
thought you had a good heart, and that ail your 
strange whims were the effects of your illness. I am 
sorry to find myself mistaken. I am told you threw 
your prayer book at the nurse.'' 

"I did, and I'll do it again ; but shake hands." — 
" No, Mary, no ; I only uiake hands with those who 
I thiiok are doing their best. You, I think, knew 
better. You have been treated with the greatest kind- 
ness by the nurse, and this is bad amends for it. 
Good b'ye." 

" Stop a moment, doctor," — (and she put on the air 
of self-communing) — " I think you are right. I — ^I— 
I — I'll go and au£ her ]pardon ;" and she ran off Uke 
a lapwing— came back instantly and said, " She has 
forgiven me." — "Now," said Dr. Conolly, "now 1 
shMEe hands with you with pleasure. I thought I 
could not be mistaken in your disposition." The girl 
went away in a glow of self-approval, volunteering 
a promise never to offend again. 

I now noticed two well-made and rather genteel 
looking women, dressed in grey cloth veils lined with 
white linen — ^the garb nearly of the nuns of the order 
of Mercy. I asked if they were Catholics. 

"No," said the doctor, "they are ProtestMits, as 
far as such hopeless lunatics can be said to be of any 
religion at all. They were among the most furious of 
the inmates of this place, and were formerly manacled 
and fiistened to their beds. They entreated to be al- 
lowed to make themselves nuns ; and, alter a time, I 
persuaded the Governors to allow them to employ 
themselves in making dresses in their own fashion out 
of the common matmals of the asylum. It was at 
last allowed — they dressed themsdves as you see, and 
they are now perfectly orderly, quiet, and happy. 
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They paat their time in parading fhe ward and sajmg 
jNrajrerfl. Thejr can never reooTer ) but thej will give 
us no further trouble." 

Now (thought I) had the lot of these miserable 
creatures been cast in a Catholic country, the first 
symptoms of insanity (that is^ of ungoiremable and 
unreasoning volition towards a monastic hfe) would 
have been watched by the priest* He wodd have 
(very judiciously) given them a vast quantity of cere- 
momal devotion to nerform;*— the monotonous repetir 
tion of prayers ana formal observances would have 
produeea the soothing effect of all monotony on the 
mind. Iliey would have been subieeted to no other 
personal restraint than that which they chose to infikt 
on theinselyes as penance ; — would never have passed 
the stase of monomania, and would have led a harm- 
less and happy life in a doister — ^the fate of thousands 
similarly afflicted. 

The next person was a man about five and thirty, 
whoi with a tone of haughtiness, exddimed, '< Doctor, 
you are not a msn of your word — you promised me 
some snuff yesterday — you have broken your word — 
you are not to be depebd^ on<" 

''Did I, ilideed^ promise?" said the doctorj "thai 
I sincerely b^ your pardon* I would not willingly 
be guilty of neglect towards you or any one. I wiU 
most eertainly send you some this anemoon; and 
reallj^ feel obliged to yOU for reminding me of my 
ne^ect." 

The man, eompletdy paiafiedi said^ ''Oh I I kmlw 
it slipbed yoUr memory ) I never ftneied that you in- 
tended to cheat me ; but you don't take snuffy and 
don't know trbat it is to want it— especially when one 
has been thinking of it, and expecting it afler a pro- 
mise.'* 

The next iTaa a man of afanikr appearan<^ to the last, 
and called out impmouslyi " Doctor, how is it that I 
am not out to-day ? You premised me on your honour 
that I should leave the hospital On ^ecbesdiqr. You 
know I att quite Well ; imd yon have broken your 
word nith m#«" 

"You are mistaken/' wp&ei the doctor, "I did 
not promise you for any specific day." 

" But I say you dii^C Sir. What 1 do you Silppose 
Jron can reraembeir aU ycm say to ail the many hundred 
piktients in the Asylum I" 

*'Noi oert^nlyi but I oan remember the rules I 
have kid down for myself, and that I never break 
them. One of these is» never to promise a man or 
woftiaa to go out on a certain day, because I never 
Haa DtfeseO what state of health they WiU be in on that 
day ; therefore the most that I ev^ venture to pro- 
mise, is, that they shall go home to their friaids as 
soon as eVer they are restored* Now the length of 
time re^[uired for the cure depends very much on the 
patient. If he is quiet and submissive, and obeys all 
the rules hid dakm^ a§ he kfun^ wnf wellt fir hia 
goodi he very much shortens the timei and ev^ one 
wMit know that notfaii^ can give me so muoh pleasuCre 
as to send him out thoroughly re-established* Be 
quiet and patient, my ffiend, ana exereise self-cOntrol, 
and you trill soon be well again." 

"Al^ Doetofi" said the numj "I see there's Ao 
dtiddUng ytrnP 

" Now here/* said Dr< GodOllyi *' is a pOor 
Spniard," pohitb^ ta a very fine-kokinff ]roui^ itian 
with dark oempIoBoni blAdc e/es atid \ia^ and an 



aspect of the deepest ilidandboly. " You understand 
his language ; address a few words to him — ^there is 
no one in the hospital who knows a word of his native 
tongue, and he understands no other. I pity the poor 
iellow most sinOerdy for hit insulation from his feUow- 
creatures." 

" How long hav6 you been in this country," said I 
to hun in Spanish : but I was shocked at the effbct of 
my question* The words ivhich strUck his eat*, and 
to which he had been so long untosnstomed^ had the 
effect of a shock of electricity. He started as if sudr 
denly sttm^ by an insect, and poured forth a torrent 
of words with a force^ and energy, and rapidity, that 
made it impossible to catch the meaning. His eyes 
flashed fire^ and his whole body seemed in a state of 
convulsion. 

" Come away, come away, immediately/' said Dr. 
Conolly, pulling me by the arm. " I am sorry to have 
made the experiment : we must leave him to the caie 
of the assistant} who is a very kind and humane man, 
and will do all he can to soothe him." 

Deeply did my heart sympathize with this poor un- 
happy wretch^ away from all familiar faces, And lAith 
not one human being to commune with hiifi in hb 
vague and wild lamentations — " Bvm si maia noriis''-^ 
but he does not. The tone of tenderness and hnmar 
nity is however an universal laogbage, and speaks to 
the heart when the wards convey no meaning; and I 
learnt that the poot Spaniard was sincerely grafeful for 
the benevolent atteition he receives in tma admirable 
establishment. 

The bell now rang fbr prAyers« and I aoeamtftlmied 
the doctoir to the cmapel, where I saw^ firom my aeat 
under the pul{Ht, a liffge congregation assenible firom 
opposite ioon, and occupy &e range of benches in 
fiPont ; a slight division running down the middle se- 
parated the men firom the women ; k ftw of the at- 
tendants were mixed with the pfttientsi WKtcffy dis- 
tinguishabte in drtes fiom thos^ in their ehargs^ and 
not at aUi in countenance^ ftom many of them« 

Prayers b^an; ^ywere short and Biiiiple^ and 
iuUqited to the place and ciroomstanoes* The andienee 
joined in some of them and in the responses mih ap- 
parent forVour ; and certainly I haye never seen a oon- 
gi^egation so uniformly deeoroia and att^ntivei Num- 
bers, no doubt, were igncrant o^ the natine of the 
ceremony, and only followed the words fihvm a blind 
instinct of imitation ; but many, and by fiff the greater 
number, were religiously attentive, and I am sure fdt 
soothed and comforted by the proceedings. Not the 
slightest noise or interruption took place, altiiough 
many were attracted by the sight of a stranger. l%e 
dull unmeaning stare of idiocv ivas fixed steadily on 
my countenance by many of the oongr^;ation, but no 
one broke the silence proper to the place* 

A small finger^orgah was opposite to rae^ and pr^ 
sently I heard to my surprise a hymn given out. jke 
organ was wdl pkyedi and the congregation joined 
in the song of thanksgiving and prase, witii a mneh 
taeitrer approach to true honoony than is heard in nine 
out of ten churches; 

The scene was inexpressibly affecting, and it ita 
with greiM: difficulty I eould restrain my tears. To see 
so many of these helpless beings exempted firOtt the 
terrors and sufferings which ignorance had so lotig in- 
fficted— -the TBj at litfht in the vilst w£ldl7iMs<ff mkd 
thus earefidfy cheri&ed m it should iUtntiMA Ae 
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bmmdlesB Deiett of deqniri and restore^ If pooribki 
the unhappy beings to the dignitj of man, was so 
Strang and so pathetic an app^ to the beat feelings 
of otie s nattite, that a man must have been not a ^tok, 
but a ttftek, to be insensible to the holj inapinktioh df 
ihe ffemu8 loei. I shall long remember With great 
interest mj sensations in the chapel of HanweU Lv 
natio Asylum. 

As we were slowly withdrawing from the chapdy and 
I was expressing to Dr. €k>nolly my surprise and gras 
Hfioation^ the chaplain advanoed to speak to Mm, 
holding in his hand a small book Oorered with black 
elased calico* ''That will do tery weU/' said the 
doctor ; 'Mt is a betta plan than my own."-^'< May I 
ask what it is?'' said I. <'0n]^ a trifle: it is the 
book of hymns for the use of the A^lum, of which 
numbers are placed in the chapel. On the oorer is 
embossed, in large gold letters, HanweU lAmaiie Aaif^ 
htm. It is the first thing which strikes the qre« Now 
I do not wish m^ poor friends to be reminded of 
their unhappy position at the vety moment, perhaps, 
they are reeovering ) so I wished to hare the letters 
stamped out: but this gentleman's contrivance is 
better and more simple: — we will hare them all 
covered in the same manner." 

This little inddent made a ibfcible impressloil on 
me, and struck me as indicating strongly that com- 
bination of benevolence and sagaaty whidi had already 
attracted my attentiofi, and which seemed to pervade 
every act and thought of Dr. Gonolly. 

As we passed tuong the corridor we observed a 
{lerson painting titee wt&. This is done to the height 
^ % man's shoulders, and is a great improvement on 
irhit^washj irhteh was alwaya ootaimg off on their 
ikthes. 

"Hal R^i" aald Dr. CkmoUys <'I thought yoh 
had left us two d4ys a^ ) I am mprised to see you 
beiret I hope yoU have not been ill agaift.'' 

'*0h tuQi siri I am tl»7 well, thank Qod«, but I 
thoilght I would stey to inish the job : I should not 
have hked to leave it unfinished." 

''That was quite unneoessary, H-^,^ taid the 
dticttxr; *' but perhaps you had afio<lier reason." 

" l^y that is really the case^ sir^ I waa very 
aitidouA to ^ home till the tiine camCi and then^ ^, I 
waafrightened"— (and his eyes filledwith tears). "The 
thought of seeing my wife and children was more than 
I cotdd bear^ and I ieit terror at going back to the 
scene of my sufferii^s i" and the poor man wqit 
freely. 

" Well, How, H"^, that ^oa ate so perfectly re- 
feoveredj and have so clear a view of your own casoi tell 
me (If yoxl don't dislike to converse on the subject)*^ 
•teU me what was the direct cause of your illness?" 

" It waa the hand of God, shr," replied the man. 
" I had Ohe child more beautiful than the othei^, and 
I loved Mtn as my very heatt's blood ; I loved him 
better than all the rest— he waa my idoL I thought 
inore of him than of my Maker. In fact, he weaned 
my heart frtm God, and I neglected my duties ; and 
God saw that I Waa lufatuated and unjust, and he 
punished me by taking him away. The child died, 
ttid I lost my reason< I Was justly punished." 

«' Weill my good friend," aaid Dr. Conolly, " if that 
be so, tiieti you have endured your penance, and your 
reeotety shows thai you are fofgiven« You must now 
bend your mind to your duties. Go home«^go home 



mihont dday. Keep yoofself fully emplc^ed, Imd 
enjoy the mercies that still ard preserved to yoUk Yout 
wue will comfort you^ and the society of your children 
#iU interest you. Hemember it is our duty to sub^^ 
mitto whatever it pleases God to ordain i And that 
to submit without murmdring is the way to obtain 
favour/' 

<' Thimk you, siri" replied the painteri " I will go 
home to-morrow. I believe that the longer I shovud 
delay it, the more I shinild fear the meeting." 

I had observed in the chi^I a man ofadvanoed age 
and rather corpulent person, whose breast was deco- 
rated with a star cut in coloured paper, and his neck 
ornamented with a piece of jack-chain, to which was 
attached a large pewter medal. His look of ineffable 
8elf*sati^ictian had attracted my notice, dud I saw that 
he was pleased at my contiuued gaBe< It was one dL 
those honest, open countenances which our national 
vanity calls by the complimentary epithet of " John- 
Bull physic^nomy." When we came into the ward 
in which he was promenading, it was quite evidetit 
that he wished to be noticed, and Dr. Gonolly kindly 
gratified his oi]gan of i^el^steem (as the phrenologists 
call it). " This man," said the doctor^ " i^aa a seaman 
on board Nelson's ship, and had a pension fdr bratei/ 
and good conduct"^! think he also said thenlanhad 
been wounded in the head, but of this I am not quit^ 
certain). 

Now this man had been for many years re&ping the 
reward of his patriotic devotion in qhainsj manacles^ 
darkness^ and straw. His inordinate personal vaiiity, 
-whkh made all thia additiohaliy tehiblej ptofluced a 
eonataut state of furiouii urritation, whidi (in the vi- 
cious circle of reasoning that prefaced in those daya,) 
necessitated a continuance of the coektioai and ao it 
would have been for everi taU nature bAd stink lisd^ 
the cruel ilifliotion, and tba British natioh should tiius 
have acquitted itself of its debt of gratitude to 6ne of 
its bravest defetidera I But it lA known, Ih iSMt^ to be 
the most generous nation of the earth I " I aaw im- 
^lediatel^," said Dr. Gonolly, "Oat thia was not a cate 
to ooaroton^ but fbr indulgence. I will introduce you, 
and yon shall ftrm your owno|llnion« Herei itiy good 
friend, is a gentleman whtf admires ^our Omam^ta/' 

The faian had been playing lirith his medal to attract 
mv notice, and his oountKiance iasumed a dali^il- 
edairi 

" What is it ?" said I, taking hold of the medal. 

"Ohl ait, can^tyousee; ifs the Order df the Gar- 
ter ; it was eivok to me for good conduct, but I made 
it myselfi I was with Lord Nelson, air." 

" i am happy to see airman who had thlit honour," 
I replied \ " you must let me shake hands with you." 

The man was hijghly gratified, and Dr. Conolly asked 
him to show me his room* He immediately marched 
off to make preparations to receive US| when we should 
come round to his quarter of the building* On arriving 
at it, we found it decorated all over with starsi squares, 
circles, triangles, and flower-leavea, cut in eotoured 
paper, which had been g^ven to him by Dr« Gonc^y 
and his family. 

" It waa loiu;," said the doctor, " before I could 
prevail on the Governors to allow the man to disfigure 
nia room, aa it waa called ; but you observe it is scru- 
pulously dean. He is one oi the very happiest beings 
m the Asyfaun." 

liie poor nam asked tsy opimgii of his taate and 
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skill, and I replied that I was much surprised at his 
ingenuity, and wondered at his patience. 

" And now, sir," said he, " perhaps you will oblige 
me by looking over my treasures ;" and he produced 
a box filled with glass beads, small pebbles, tops of 
decanters, fragments of chandeliers, and numerous 
things of that sort, which he spread out, one by one, 
for my inspection, with all the siniiplicity and enthu- 
siasm of a child. I stayed as long with him as Dr. 
ConoU/s time would allow, admiring every thing, of 
course, and promising him another examination when 
I should again visit Hanwell. As we shut the door 
upon the poor creature, I heard him attempting a 
stave of ** Rule Britannia," rendered almost imintelli* 
gible by the hysterical chuckle of delight at our *' con- 
descension ;" and if a human being can be made happy 
by so slight an effort of kindness, it is a stony heart 
that womd refuse it. 

- In the early part of our rounds, I had visited, 
among other places, the tailors' shop in the lower part 
of the building, where. a considerable number of boys 
and men were occupied, under the instruction of an 
experienced artist, in making clothes for the inmates 
of the establishment. They were all exceedingly or- 
derly and attentive. The superintendant appeared a 
very shrewd imd sensible man, and one of tne best of 
his trade (men who are genendly more intelligent and 
better informed than almost any other class of arti- 
zans). This man expressed himself in terms of praise 
of all his pupils, bom as to skfll and good conduct. 

To my great surprise, this sane man, whose intelli- 
gence I nad admired an hour ago, met us in the long 
gallery, where he was taking ms exercise with rapid 
strides. — He was a lunatic ! 

Addressing Dr. Conolly, he said, " You are aware, 
Doctor, that I go out to-morrow.** 

** You told me so yesterday," answered Dr.CJonoUy. 

r< Yes — I only tell you so again oiit of kindness ; 
you know it is death by the mws of war to stop a 
tailor who is going on official duty. I should regret 
that you should come to harm, for you are a kindi, 
good man, and so yoamust not suffer from %norande 
of the law. I have three regimaits of foot, and two 
squadrons of cavalry to clothe, and seventeen ftmerals 
to attend to-morrow. Don't forget. Doctor. I should 
be sorry you should come to harm.'* 

" No, no, I won't forget it," said Dr. Conolly, and 
the man bade us good evening very respectfully, and 
resumed his walk to get him an mppetite for supper. 

''It is a curious case," said Dr. Conolly to me, as soon 
as we were alone. ''This man is perfectly composed, 
and attends to his duties during the day, with as much 
sagacity and self-control as those wno enjoy their 
freedom in London ; but every evening he comes up to 
me to give me the same warning about his funerals 
and his regiments of soldiers. He goes to sleep and 
forgets all about it, and resumes his work next day, 
quite unconscious of what he has been uttering the 
evening before. I always acquiesce ; if I were to at- 
tempt to persuade him of his delusion he would be 
furious." 

But it would take a volume to narrate all the inte- 
resting, and painfully interesting, anecdotes of even 
this one madhouse, still more were I to give those 
^ which have come before me in other asylums, and es- 
pecially those in private life, or worse, than all these, 
the cases of equivocal insanity, which produce the veiy 



dimaz of domestic misery and woe. — Oh ! the hoiras 
that I have witnessed ! 

If I break through my habitual resolve to shroud 
all these things in silence, it is not to gratify an unholy 
curiosity, but with a distinct, positive, and dearly un- 
derstood object.—* To enlighten iny fellow-creatures as 
to the great change which has been accomplished in 
these matters, that they may aid in their several de- 
partments the efforts tliat are making by en%htened 
men to ameliorate the condition of these hitherto 
neglected beings. Above aU, that when a great 
apostle of merer like the physician I have been speak- 
ing of, is sent, (as I firmly believe such men are sent,) 
on a special mission, and endowed for that speciid 
purpose with a vastly increased share of sagacity and 
benevolence to fit them for their destination, that each 
aind every one may, in his own sphere, exert himself to 
remove every ol»tacle to their success. A lunatic 
a^lum (the word is well chosen) is a sacred home, 

"I have often wondered/' said I to an Italian 
gentleman who was by my side on the eminence called 
Bello Sguardo at Florence, " I have oflen wondered 
that no language of Europe possessed an equivalent 
for the Engush word Home." 

" Casa nUa,'* said he. 

" No, that is by no means the sense of it." 

*' Chez nudr 

"StiUless." saidL 

" Dinwra — stanzor^m Spanish ?" 

"No." 

"In German?" 

"No," I replied; "it ha f^ house, (house); n<H 
none are equivalent. All these expressions allude to 
the habitation, and not to the foem offeeUngs which 
constitute the English word Home. Besides," added 
I, "when a man has several houses, as ^ou have, one 
of them must be the favourite." At this moment he 
caught, with, the telescope I had lent him, a. view of a 
little cottage high up the Appenines, to which he re- 
sorted in hotrv^eather, or when he wished to be free 
from interruption. 

" Ha ! Ecco il ndo asilo,'* he cried. 

" There's the word," said I, " that means the English 
home. Asylum is the word." 

The "Asylum" is the "Home" of the lunatic; 
and as it is managed at Hanwell, it is indeed a hf^y 
home, 

I hope, if these pages should reach the eye of the 
learned, wise, and benevolent Dr. Conolly, that he will 
pardon the liberty I take in quoting his expressioiis, 
and especially unintentioiml misrepresentation of his 
ideas, if any. I cannot ask his consent, were I justi- 
fied in addressing him on the subject, for he could not 
give it under the circumstances, but I venture the risk 
m the hope of benefiting my fellow-creatures. Dr. 
Conolly and Dr. Southwood Smith are in my mind the 
two great messengers of mercy in modem times. If I 
presumed to name a third, it would be Father Mathew. 
llie age is already wiser and better from the labours 
of efu^ of them, but what they have already done is 
but a small earnest of that which they will yet accom- 
plish. 

"When I first came to Hanwell," said Dr. Conoll;f, 
"I found numerous patients faistened down to their 
beds every night ; some during the day. I assembled 
all the agents of the establishmait, aiid addressed 
them in this manner : — 
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" I haye quite made up my mind to all the risks cS 
remoTing every personal restraint. I wish to carry 
out my intentions without hurting your feelings of 
self-respect^ if possible — ^but, I will carry them out. 
Now» were I instantly to order all the restraints to be 
removed, the patients would naturally consider me as 
their benefactor, and you as their tyrants. This would 
not conduce to their welfare nor to yours. I prcmose, 
therefore, that every man should use his own judgw 
ment, and release from time to time one of the persons 
under his charge — always as a reward for good beha- 
viour, and in a moment of calm — and he who soonest 
is able to tell me that he has no longer a single patient 
under restraint, I shall consider as tiie man best fitted 
for his post, and treat him accordingly. If this be 
managed discreetly, it may be the means of each man 
obtaining great influence over the persons committed 
to his care.'' Was not this true wisdom 7 

" In a fortnight," said the doctor, " I was surprised 
to find that there was not a single person under 
restraint in the Asylum. I instantly removed all the 
manacles, all the staples which were fixed to the bed- 
steads, and to whicn these manacles were attached, 
and sent them to the blacksmith to be forged into 
more innocent implements. We have never had oc- 
casion to use them since, and I hope such things are 
for ever exploded. It was a great risk, and a friehtful 
responsibill^, but I persevered, and behold the 
results." 

Dr. ConoUy's great fear was, that one of those acci- 
dents which no human prudence could foresee and no 
human sagacity anticipate and provide against, should 
occur in the early stage of the great experiment, and 
thus throw an undeserved stigma on his plan — ^like, 
for example, the catastrophe of Versailles, which, had 
it taken place on the first railroad opened, soon after 
the introduction of steam carriages, would, perhaps, 
have extinguished that invention altogether—certainly 
would have retarded its adoption many years. 

" I knew, and I know still," said he, " that in some 
sudden and ungovernable paroxysm of rage, my life 
may be taken by a madman. I am, however, so well 
established in the good-will of the patients at lai^, 
that except the attack were so sudden as to give no 
time for resistance, all the other patients of the ward 
would rush to my aid. It is a risk, Uke the risk of 
battle to a soldier, which must be incurred in the course 
of duty. I do not fear." 

Time has triumphantly confirmed the accuracy of 
his judgment. His success is known all over the 
civilized world, and his reputation can no more be 
shaken than the reputation of Howard the philan* 
thropist. His reward ought to be the care of the 
nation. 

Is it not lamentable that the efforts of such a man 
should be neutralised, or in any degree thwarted* by the 
control of men utterly ignorant, not merely of medical 
science, but of die mere physical structure of the 
animal, man ; and who, firom the prejudices inseparably 
connected with an imperfect education directed to to^ 
tally different purposes, are incapable of appreciatintf 
the merit and utility of the new mode of treatment ? 
With a few splendid exceptions, there are among the 
class of persons usually selected for magistrates in the 
vicinity of London— a small proportion only with a 
sufiicient degree of education to know that they are 
ignorant on the subject, and with sufficient good sender 



to know that, under such circumstances, they ought to 
abstain from exercising any control whatever in things 
utterly beyond their competence. 

It IS no disparagement to the intellect of any one to 
be told that, in matters depending on an exact science 
(Hke anatomy, for example), all the sagacity that was 
ever bestowed on man will not avail him to draw a 
correct inference, when the foundations of the premises 
are unknown. The profoundest physiologist and meta- 

giysician is often at a loss, and sometimes in error, 
ow much more the man who is neither the one nor 
the oiher? 

A large body, hke the Middlesex or Surrey magis- 
trates, forms, perhaps, the very worst governing ma- 
chine for an estabtishment of this nature, that the 
perverse ingenuity of man could invent. It has, too, 
the further very great disadvantage of being a mutable 
body. The visitors, if always the same, might in time 
be either informed, or convinced that <hey do not under- 
stand the subject ; but when the regulations laid down 
by one set of controlling visitors are, in a week or two, 
to be subjected to the revision of another set, equally 
ignorant, and equally ignorant that they are ignorant, 
the case becomes hopeless. 

I will beg leave to relate an anecdote, which, though 
in no way connected with lunatic asylums, will show 
how very possible it is for a man justly to possess the 
reputaidon of being well informed and intelligent, and 
yet be ienorant of things much more within his com- 
petence tilian the management or control of a hospital 
for the insane. 

A man of great intelligence and sagadty, who has 
made a large fortune in one of the highest departments 
of trade, and who, in the due progress of dvic honours, 
will no doubt become member of a committee for ma- 
naging a lunatic asylum, described to me some years ago 
a visit to ^e studio of Bossi, the sculptor, . whose 
genius never met with the encouragement it deserved, 
and who was at last induced to sell off all the re- 
maining products of his chisel for a miserably inade- 
quate price, and, I believe, retire to his native country. 
The gentleman I speak of looked with admiration at 
the figure of a Bacchante of the highest merit ; and 
considered that, by fixing a lamp on die head, it would 
make a beautifol ornament for his hall. 

'* But though on pleasure he was bent, 
He had a frugal mind." 

After exatnining the statue in all lights and positions, 
he determined to become the piurchaiser. It happened 
that the sculptor himself was standing bv, and at once 
answered his inquiry as to the price, ana referred him 
either to the catalo^e or to a ticket appended to the 
figure, I fomt which. It was eighty guineas, (the 
bbck of marble itself must have cost more than fifty). 
He started with astonishment at the enormity, and 
turned away in disgust at so gross an attempt at 
imposition ; but his better feelings gradually overcoming 
his anger, he returned to the scmptor, and laying his 
hand lightly on his shoulder, said to him, in aland and 
patronizing tone of patriarchal benevolence :-— 

" My dear sir, alfow me to give you a word of advice. 
1 am a man who know the world well. Sorry to see a 
clever artist like you so utterly mistaken in the value 
of his o¥m productions ; but 1 see — I see how it is— ^ 
70U have injudicioHs firiends and flatterers, who have 
led you into errerj and perhaps that is one cause of 
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vouv want of summu. Now I aaanre yea, cm my 
t|Oiiaiir» that this rerfmanmg, as I waa leaving home, 
a man came to the door of the carriaoe and pflefed mt 
a atatuei quite as good as youva— ratlea^t, if not qnite 
aa good, it waa Teiy nearly aa good — ^perhapa not quite 
ao dalieately woriced, far I observed tb^t the fingers 
laihev stack together, and yours, I see, arc worked 
elean and s^iarate. Well, sir, would ycm believe it? 
he asked me only fifteen shillings, and I have no doubt 
I oonld have beaten him down to half-a-guinea. Now, 
sir, I would not disparage vour work, fi^r I know yon 
are a clever man, sir ; but allow me to say, as a firiend, 
thai the ^fUfioe you have fixed is absurd. I was willing 
to go as fiur aa five guineas ) and if you can't sell the 
thmg, here ia my address, and you eanlet me know.'^ 

Tie artist snuled and thanked him, and the oniae- 
man retuniad to his earriage in that glow of kinidliness 
which we |iU feel when wp have b^atowed-r^hat costs 
Us nothing^good advice, and believe that its value is 
duly estimated. 

Now the gentleman here noken of will make an 
excellent shenff, alderman, lord mayor, county magis- 
trate, governor of a fir&roffiee, or president of a rail- 
way company ; but I certainly would not eleot him a 
member of the Committee of Fine Arts, to deeide on the 

giintings and statues which are to decorate the New 
alaoe of Westminster. 

In liko manner, before a man should be admitted to 
have any influence in the management or control of a 
lunatic asylum, I would require soma proof (however 
slight) of his fitness for sucn important functions. I 
would not exact an intknate acquaintance with the 
Bubjcftt of insanity, since that must be derived from 
books only, and not ffom experience, and ther^ore 
liable to be aecompanied by pyeiudiee ; but I would 
mfnlf require (as an indispensable prdiminanr, like 
reading and writing to the head mast^ of a ctassiosl 
aahool) a thoroudb knowledge of the struiH^ure ai^d 
toietiDna of the brain, the anatomy and physiology 
of the human frame, and a general idea of t£e reeip- 
rocal influence of mind and body. Give nui tbese> and 
I care not if the man be a eobblerr-he shall ba partpf 
the governing body of the asylum. 

As, hgwever, it mi§^ not be easy tg sdeat m^ wbs 
had found leisure even fot those elementary acquire- 
ments, in thQ absorbing pursuits of trade and com- 
merce, and as in this country there is an almost uni- 
versal conviction of the necessary connexion between 
ftutboril^and wi»altbr-tl hare a acbeoii^ to propose 
which s^ems to me hkely to wr^ or at l^a^t mt^, 
the evils I havQ been lamoitingt . It ia thi« i-r 

I^et the duty of the risiliqg n^ngi^trate^ be eole^y 
ponfined to the fagulation of ik^ eil^uditiiie of t^e 
Asylum i tp the inpraase or alterpti^ of th^^ ^ui^dug^ ; 
to the in^)eeti(m of the ft>o4 9uppUed> th«t it bp gpod 
io quality, and suiSeimt in quafitityj tp thp 4^6 PP- 
fofoement pf cleanliness aQU ordpr; to t^e pr9p^r 
supply of elothiugf «id to the vigilp0| .inspectjpn pf 
the accounts^ 

These are funptiona quite in the competence of men 
such as gpneraUy focqi the body of cpimty magpstrates 
near I^oodon* 

Let the ^tiit moral maneywnent pf the insane rest 
•hsolutely Qu the responsibihty of the inedical §upar- 
intendent of the instituti<m, a^d expinpt him fnnn the 
ilPPe^^ty pf phaping his mepsuresj not by his own 
PPP^iptiQjMi hut te.tibe M^pr^fteomft of (1^ visiting 



Justioes, whose approbation ia muob more Ukdv to be 
obtained by plausible folly, than by scientific wisdom. 

Above all, let the phyaioian have the absolute pad 
entire control over every one of his agpi^ta, wh^^er 
medical as menial. These are bis tppla--r-his intd- 
lectnal instruments of government, sod he ought to 
have the most arbitrary poww of selection fo^ dia- 
imsaal and reward, witliout bemg pompdled to iisaigii 
a reason. They are w^ in§$pummU9 for ^if jMifpoid^ 
and that is quite a aumei^t answ^ to all pbiection^. 
The temper, the rdigiona prejudices, the undue ^el^ 
estimation, the isf^t^ of physiesl strength, the hearty 
or lukewarm eonpiurrenoe in the plaos of the ohieC P 
melandidhr or dieerful diipoaition, evep the voy ooun- 
tenance which inamrea or rqpels die osnfid^ipe of the 
patienta, the bodily health, the d^[ree of educjrtioq, 
the ability to bear ocmfinemiBnt, and p thousaad other 
things, ought to he within the ec^npetence of (he phief 
medical officer, as motives for pelection or rejection. 
If he have not all these things under hie pbso)uto and 
entm control, then you wantonly sppd your yeisel to 
sea without compass^ se^itpnt and ehrqpometer. The 
ressd may be lost viik aU theae precauticMiy and ap- 
pliances ; but to send it to sea without them, i|nd on a 
noya^e of diicapery, is an a^t of mmU^n foUy* These 
very men^ if shipowners, do not prepume to dictate 
to the surgeon what kind of drugs or hastruments he 
shall take to sea. They sejpct a ipaP vltt knows the 
nature of the voyage, and leave the rest to nim. Now, 
the subordinate agents in ^ lupi^ psj^um form the 
medicine chest and case of instrumeiitp, 

To this disparaging eatiipa^ of the usual governors 
of lunatip asylums, near London, (^ cpprse there are 
exceptiims, and you, reader, you who are at this mo- 
ment perusing my remip'k^ you are, perhaps, one of 
them* I will suppose ypu Uien to be a ipember of a 
eommittee fw managing an asylum for the insane. 
Now I ask f^ candidty, iriieUier there is any one 
member of die ccmimittee, esfpept ^ourse{f, ^ho is 
uni^nnly right in his judgments^ and e^edally is 
there one single person except yourself who is entirely 
f^emgtt frmt^prfffi^e? [f you answer ^m the bottom 
of yonr heart» unembarnwsed by those fiwlish and 
mis^ievQua &4i*>>^^ ^ ^ eharapter of a n^an of 
busiqeas and a paan of the world-^-those defects or 
weatoeaipa, p«^^ 4i4$4enpp and modasty-^you nmt 
enswer in &e nefptti^e. 

If then, you, who are so elppr-sightp4 end rig^t- 
iniiidedi «re f^p ^i}ed i|i yopr ftttepiptf to bring 
About the phupige^ which yo^r OQfrect jpdgnipfit tells 
yoii are iipcess^» yoi^ at least will ack^owiedgQ that 
otbpr opmniitt^a, which hj^ye not the b^p^t^ jrpMr 
pdvice aiMl giridance^ mv^st be incesaafitlf falliuj^ into 
error ; and consequently that men so selected, without 
ri^rei^ to mei^tal cultivation, and merely i^ conse- 
q^oQce of their suppess ip the iffost selpsh of all 
humi^ pursuits (the acquisition of moi>ey)^^that such 
Vf^vk form pecessarily very bad instruments for ma- 
PWPfS this division pf sopiety. tb^ great majoritv 
of poimty piagistrates in the vicixiity of London (al- 
wiiys of oourse excepting yourself) are men whose 
whole soi^l hps been devotpa from boyhood to the pur- 
suit of gain. If from time to tjme^ m their short in- 
tervals of leisure, they have been ii^terested in the 
reasonings apd results elicited by scholars who have 
devoted themselves to the investigation of mental phe- 
nopienib ^y ^^e poon &lt pompelM to relinquish 
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ihe 8tad}^» from the aching oonftunon it pvodoeed in 
their brain. Like the man who has never leamt 
fencing, and who is suddenly induced to take up a foil, 
they are seized with a mmteU cramp which stops ^eir 
}m)gres8, and compels theni to discontinue the exei^ 
eise. It is only minds which ^'aavent tout san» avoir 
rim iqtprii" — ^that is, know by intuition what it takes 
other men years of hard labour and m«ital discipline 
to acquire^ — and such mkds are rare. 

I advance to a subject of the de^st interest; but <« 
wliich it is exceedin^y difficult to write with tiie tem- 
per that befits it. None so well as those oonneeted 
with a Lunatic Asylum ean estimate the eSeots ot re- 
ligious fto^aticism, Imt every medieal man is aware that 
it is the monster evU of the present day, and produces 
not oidy innumerable suicides, but domestic misery most 
intense and most extensive. — Yet it is an evil against 
which few men have the courage to fight. If they at- 
tempt it, they are in the category of the Galileos of 
modem societv, and must bear the immediate conse- 
quences, thoi^h BkeGalileo they willultimately triumph. 

The advances we have yet made are but a atep in 
the right direction ; and the philosopher, the pUian- 
thropist, and the physician are arrested at every mo- 
ment by the fanaticism of the public. It is true, the 
insane are no longer fiogged to drive out the devil ; 
but the rational part of mankind will be shocked to 
hear that^e poor creatures, the victims of either 
malformation of brain or of acddental injury from 
mental or physical causes, are now considered by a 
large class of infiuential persons as *' Grod-abandoned" 
—** persons from whom the Holy Ghost has departed,'^ 
and so forth. Unfortunately, too, the persons who 
entertain these opinions are amoilg the most active, 
and mischievously active, members of society — and 
their bieotiy makes them exceedingly dangerous. I 
do not wink that in the darkest days of Romish su- 
perstition, five hundred years ago, there was a more 
fanatical and unreasoning spirit abroad than in the 
present day. Many of me visiting magistrates carry 
out their principles to extremes, and it is with the 
greatest difficulty that any plan for the dieerfrd em- 

1>lovmentiDf the insane can obtain their sanction. They 
ooK upon it as wicked to interfere — to try to mitigate 
the effects of God's displeasure, and to oppose his be- 
nevolent determination to render a large portion of the 
human race eternally miserable. 

In opposing one error, we are but too apt to go to its 
antagonist ; and it is difficult for the most rationally 
pious man to set himself against these atrodpus doc« 
trines, without, in some degree, even exceeding his own 
deUberate convictions. It requires, thereft>re, great 
discretion and reserve in stating one's opinions $ and 
let no man who opposes the most monstrous ftmaticiam, 
by arguments founded on common sense tskd the laws 
of nature, expect to escape vrithout heme enlarged with 
Atheism. Like the *' Som Dof* of l£urpagon, tiiat 
word is an answer to every thing. 

You do not believe that a poor wretch who hat 
struggled with poverty, toil, and scanty unwholesome 
food till his brain gives way, and he becomes incapable 
of controlling his own mental or physical volitiona^^ 
you do not believe that this man is God-abandoned, 
and has had the Holy Ghost withdrawn from him 
in punishment of his sins, and as a manifestation to 
others of the anger of his Maker? You do not believe 
this? Tau are an Atheist / 



You see a woman wasted mth sucklisg her iViA 
too long, partiy to avoid the expense of food for t)i# 
infant, partiy to indulge her maternal affection* and 
partiy to escape a r^etition of prmiancy. She strug- 
gles on till the brain fails in its nmetions undnr ths 
miserable impoverishment of her blood — ^for she is not 
able, like the lady, to have abundance of porter, wine, 
and nutritious fi>odr--Bhe becomes insane* You do not 
see the finger of God in this? ¥tm OPe on AtM$t / 

Look at that poor wretch, whp, in hia horror of 
never 98caping from poverty, looks forward to see hia 
ohUdven — the children whom he loves as hi^ heart's 
blood**the children whom he woujd wjUin^y die to 
aave — fbr whose sake he would even risk the ai^ger of 
the Deity, jeould the aacrifipe of his unhappy life evr 
en)pt them from the awfrd evils be contemplates. StiB 
antidpates, perhaps, the almost inevitable rosnlts ckT 
penuiy, wh^ bis daughters shall become prostitotet^ 
and fau sons rogues and vagabonds. His brain, already 
exhausted by the want of nutritious foqd, gives way at 
the prospect of the fiitore miaery of his offieFpring, and 
\rith 

** Hie wild delirioiu Umgbier of daqtsir/? 

he tries, perhaps, to destroy tiiemt He 13 loadl— -nu^I 
You do not believe that be is the object of Divip^ 
wrath? That the Holy Ghost hadjfled froin its pol- 
luted miinnon, and left him to utter reprobi|tion i^ 
endless torments? Tou are an Atheist / 

Look again at that timid and helplesa girl, brpiigbt 
up in ^ atmosphere of purity made expr^ss^y for her 

S' kind and indulgent pardUfi, who would not let even 
e winds of Heaven visit her face too roughly; froip 
whom eveiT vicious or immoral ol^ect has been carfl- 
fhlly exGluded---every path that leads to vice henpeti- 
eally sealed. 8he \b affectionate and gentle; loveii, 
with all the devotion of a yet unappropriated heart, 
her partita and ha family ; ahe is beloved in turn 
witii tendances controlled by discretion, )Ier body 
advances in its growth; her brain inorefisef in size 
more rapidly than its hony covering can make room 
fbr it; exerdse, cheerful books, and amusements, 
would keep her eipanding mind in 4 state of tran- 
quillity, till the aknll should adapt itsdf to the en- 
larged growdi of the braini ex«itein#|it bewilders her ; 
she has new and strange sensations, piurtiy the result 
of advancing age, partly the effect of the compression 
of the brain ; she feels the fervour of piety ; hears 
the horrible denunciations of Grod's anger from the 
pulpU of a chapel, where the uneducated fanatic has 
only one mode of inspiring influence — ^terror; she 
bacemea alarmed ; brooos over her own new and vague 
thoua^ta; aocufies beraelf of crimes monstrous and 
ipspossiUe-^rHarimaa of whose very nature she is igno- 
yaot (aa I have knowi on many, many occasions) ; 
studiea }kBT BiUe; rejects all interpretation; forms 
enidfi opinions^from ner own undeveloped reason; 
dreams of the horrors of Hell and eternal torment ; 
looka cm herself aa abandoned by Grod, because she 
has not those eestatic visions whidi the preacher tells 
hu an beetowed on the elect; sinks into hopeless 
despairi and» like the child who rushes into danger to 
ttvotdthe contemplation of it, attempts self-destruc- 
tion. She is madl hopelessly, permanentiy mad! 
You do not believe that she is one of those marked 
down in ihe hook, of God for everlasting perdition ; 
that before all time, her fiite vras written for eternal 
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torment; that her name never was inserted in the 
hook of life ; and that no efforts of hers^ no guidance 
of others, could advance her one step on the road to 
salvation, or include her in the nnmber of the elect. 
You do not helieve that she was marked out for perdi- 
tion hefbre the world was created—that she was in- 
tended for damnation and everlasting tortures ? You 
do not helieve this ? You are an Atheist ! 

Once more, --and fay pictures are not mere creatures 
of the imagination, hut copies, faint copies, of real 
objects which have come before me again and again— 
which I have contemplated with a mixed feeling of 
hope and despair ; hope, from the efforts of enlight- 
ened men to avert the fate or soften the doom of these 
uuhappj beings — ^and despair at the apathy of some, 
the fanatical opposition of others, and the pre-occupa* 
tion of all, with the overpowering multitude of schemes 
forced on their attention in these days of transition^ 
where the events of ages are crowded mto the compass 
of a few years, and where a man has scarcely other 
choice than between aeoompanying the crowd he knows 
not whither, or to stand still and be trampled down by 
the advancing multitude. — Let us take one more case. 
It is that of a youth, of gentle and almost feminine 
manners and appearance ;— a father— an affectionate, 
exulting father, proud of his son's talents, of his devo- 
tion to learning, and of the honours he is acquiring at 
college, looks forward with ambitious anticipation to 
the mgnities and influence which in this country are 
so often the reward of genius and industry. He spurs 
the willing horse to leaps that are beyond his power. 
The young man strokes on, straining his faculties, 
depriving himself of adue portion of rest, irregular in 
his meals, and careless of the slight indispositions 
which are the precursors and the warnings of more 
serious maladies. He hurries on, striving to fulfil the 
hopes and justify the pro^ecies of admiring friends 
and parents, till Nature fails under the efforts he is 
making, and a fever of great severity shows the danger 
of neglecting the body while cultivating the mind. 
While thus suspended over the grave, he takes a 
serious turn, as it is called*^sets hiinself with ardour 
to the study of theology the moment his health wiH 
permit his resumption of his regular duties. With a 
mind pretematuraUy innocent — unfitted and exempted 



by studious habits from the usual, athletic pursuits, 
temptations, and indulgences of his i^ and sex — he 
looks with suspicion on the advice given by his expe- 
rienced physician, whose levity displeases hun. With 
a brain enfeebled by disease and over-exertion, enters 
with avidity on studies that have bewildered the 
strongest minds — gradually becomes gloomy and mo- 
rose—ceases to love any one — ^looks on his most venial 
indiscretions as crimes of the deepest dye — considers 
himself a reprobate from Heaven, abandoned of divine 
grace, and left to perdition — looks on every human 
emotion, natural to his age, as a suggestion of the 
devil — sinks into blacker aikd blacker despair, and 
ends a confirmed lunatic. What ! you do not believe 
that this is a victim of God*s wrath, and justly con- 
demned to eternal sufferings ? Out upon ye, wretch ! — 
you are an Atheist ! 

Let no man think that the amendment of the mode 
of treating pauper lunatics may not affect himself. 
Were his fortune and position as secure as those of the 
oldest landed proprietor in Great Britain, such are the 
mighty changes yet in store in our pohtical institu- 
tions, that no one can say it may never be his lot to 
ne^ the aid of a public asylum. But were this as 
physically impossible as it is morally improbable, the 
experience acquired in such establishments, like the 
skill of the surgeon, is brought to the profit of the 
rich and the noble ; and at a time whm the rapid 
spread of insanity among the higher classWalarms the 
thinking man for the social, domestic, and pohtical 
evils which may result from it, it behoves us to take 
every means of increasing the skill of those who are to 
mitigate or remove its effects. 

This will never be effectually done till every Lunatic 
Asylum be placed in the hands of the government, and 
(on the faith of the character which influenced his 
election) the Physician-in-chief is allowed to carry out 
his ideas, uncontrolled by any thing but ultimate 
responsibility. 

On this subject I have much to say, but must reserve 
for another occasion a topic as interesting as it is im- 
portant, quite certain that it will inspire a still (keper 
feeling in the reader than this long description or a 
Bay at HamoeU. 



A PORTRAIT. 

My love is beauteous as the lily-queen 
Roused by the ^Iden sunbeam's amorous touch 
To wake, and give her perfume to the mom ; 
Her voice hath music, as the south-wind's sigh, 
Or twihght lute, touched by the lover's hand : 
Her Up a treasury for honied sweets, 
And trembling love-kiss ; whilst her fairy step 
Sounds lightsome as the fawn's ; how rich the tress 
That slumbers on her bosom's snowy couch. 
Unconscious of the heaven that lurks within ! 
But oh I the task, to picture her fond heart. 
That scene of dreams, in sorrow, and in joy. 
Of itorm and sunshine, faithAd, tender, true. 
As woman's should he, and a welcome home 
For vows unnumber'd, and memdrials dear ! 

Julian. 





wo gentle cousins bad lived 
together from earliest infancy. 
They were a boy and girl, and 
there was in their ages but a few 
weeks difference. Every body 
made much of them, for they 
were the only sources of smiles 
in a house, which age and cir- 
cumstances had rendered cheer- 
less in the extreme. Alice and 
Herbert were taught to love each 
other, but there was no need of any artificial teaching. 
Arthur Stewart, the father of Alice, was a country 
gentleman of decayed fortunes, and he resided in a 
small village, pleasantly situated in the west of Eng- 
land. He had known much trouble, and lost large 
sums of money when most he needed them. Perhaps 
this had rendered his temper somewhat harsh^ and 
blunted his sensibihty for others. 

Squire Stewart, for so he was called in the village, 
once had an only and tenderly beloved sister, named 
also Alice. I will recount her brief but tragical his- 
tory. She was discovered to be privately married to a 
man of station even superior to her own, but one of 
whom her family disapproved. And well they might, 
for he was a hbertine and a gamester. She did not 
know this until it was too late to save herself. His 
professions had won her heart, — she loved him truly, 
— and they who say that a woman can withdraw an 
affection once bestowed, when she discovers faults in 
her lover, speak, an idle language. She may sink be- 
neath the cruel blow, but she will die still loving him. 
Vol. I. 



Alice imprudently married. She was tempted when 
least prepared to resist, — and in a moment of enthu- 
siastic passion, she became a wife. It was necessary 
to keep the matter a secret, for her husband's affairs 
were too embarrassed to enable him to receive her. 
And a secret it remained until Alice was near becoming 
a mother. Then her proud, enraged, yet almost heart- 
broken father closed \ns door against her. 

Alice still tried to smile — ^stiB continued to hope for 
happiness and a reconciUation some day ; for her hus- 
band loved her, and had promised amendment. But 
the news came that he was killed in a duel, and Alice 
never spoke again. It was the fruit of that visit to 
the gaming-house which he had sworn should be his 
last. And so it was. 

A few hours after his wife knew the completion of 
her misery, she gave birth to a child — ^a weeping boy. 
She never heard that sweetest music which can break 
upon a mother's ears — the first cry of her new-bom • 
babe, — for ere it had well received its separate exist- 
ence, she was " an angel in Heaven." 

In her last moments her father was summoned to 
her presence. He refused to obey. Perhaps he did not 
know she was so ill : it is charity to think so. Arthur 
Stewart went, knelt at her bed-side, and implored her 
forgiveness^. She could not speak, but she pressed his 
hand, and he knew what she would say. He vowed a 
solemn oath, that with his last breath, and his very 
heart's blood, he would protect her child. The suf- 
ferer's head drooped even whilst he was speaking, but 
a sweet smile played around her lips. It might be 
that she heard him,^-or it might be, that the immortal 
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spirit, entering a better and a kinder world, and ra- 
vished with its happy and premature freedom, had 
imprinted that smile, — a last act ere it forsook its fragile 
tenement ! « 

The brother carried his sister's babe to the home 
where she had lived all her life, a happy girl. He 
committed it to the care of lus own young wife, who 
received it with tears, and loved it for its mother's sake. 
They had been girls at school together ; and she had 
but recently come, a bride to the house, when poor 
Ahce left its shelter. She joined in the persecution 
against her then, but she aetermined to cancel her 
fault by regarding the child as if it were her own. 
And she did so, Uiough a very few weeks more, and 
she was a mother herself. 

The father of the dead Alice became involved. The 
harvest failed, and the money which would have saved 
him, was not to be wrung from his starving tenantry. 
He died a debtor in prison, for there were other hard 
men in the world beside himself. And many said, and 
more thought, that it was a jqi(igment upon him, for 



refusing to comfort his dying 
cannot tell, 



jld. It might be : I 



The wife of Arthur Stewart h^ some little property, 
which was her own. With this they now retired to a 
large but old fashioned house, wWph indeed was partly 
ruinous, and once belonged to the lord of the manor. 
As I have before stated, it was situated in a pleasant 
\Tl\ase in the west of England. Here the husband 
and his wife determined, by frugality, to pass the re- 
mainder of their days in ease and contentment; for 
Arthur was too proud to enter into any business. 

And hither the two babes were conveyed. The boy 
was christened Herbert, his father's name ; and the girl 
Alice, after her dead aunt. They were nurtured and 
nourished together. They slept in the same cot, and 
fed from the same bosom. Had the mother of Alice 
been asked which she loved the better, she could 
scarcely have told. And had the angel mother have 
looked down from heaven, she would have rejoiced, 
even in these regions of unfailing bliss, to see her babe 
so tenderly regarded, and she would have prayed for 
blessings upon its kind nurse. 

When the children were about five years old, Arthur's 
wife died. She was a fair creature, and had the true 
soul of a woman. She knew that she was sick unto 
death, long before the fatal time approached ; for her 
illness was a lingering consumption. 

I have known some, thus slowly dying, to be un- 
usually fretftd and peevish, — fond of making demands 
which their sorrowing friends can scarce possibly meet. 
I believe this state of mind to be, in many cases, a 
mere symptom and consequence of the disease, and, 
therefore, not to be censured. God knows, they have 
enough to disturb the intellect I Must it not be a 
fearfcd thing to see the leaves green and bright, stirring 
perhaps before their very window,— to hear the birds 
warbling "love on every spray," — ^to feel the warm 
sunshine, and to know that it is bringing health and 
happiness to thousands of fellow beings, whilst to them 
its daily beaming only tells of one day nearer their 
doom 7 Perchance the first impressions of a first pas- 
sion have just been yielded to,— the first vows of love 
just given, and just treaaured ! There is the quick 



Arthur's wife was 
because many of her *fc 
manner. She was the 
who lived to be weddi 



gushing of feeling as of waters from a fount, which has 
been hitherto concealed, so that none knew of its ex- 
istence, — ^a mysterious and deUcious life, throbbing in 
every pulse, and delighting every ac^nse ! Oh ! must 
it not be a fearful thing to kno^ that a death is nigh, 
which cannot be averted, — that it is drawing nearer 
and nearer every day, whilst the love of life is strength- 
enine, — that the leaves will be just as green, and the 
sunshine as warm, and the whole world as beautiful, 
when the fireside place is exchanged for a cold grave ? 
Must it not be even more terrible to reflect that friends 
who may weep for them, apd bitterly deplore their 
loss, after a time will dry their tears; and that perhaps 
even the loved one himself will woo another mate, and 
seek other pleasures? 

When we are inchned to blame a dying fellow- 
creature for every little thought and word which may 
appear unkind and unnecessary ; let us think on all 
this. 

prepared for the evil day, 
had sickened in the same 
fy one of three sweet sisters 
One of them had died on 
the very day which wa|*lto have seen her at the altar. 
So the poor lady thankecl God that be had spared her 
so long. 

With every hour of life her love for the ehildren 
appeared to be inoreaaed. She would kin them, and 
weep over them, and pray Heaven to bless them, and 
smile so sweetly when %he heard th^n) promise always 
to love each other. 

It seemed as though Herbert claimed the fondest 
degree of her regard ; and a ^(ranger might have said 
that her own child was neglected. She would clasp 
him to her fading bosom, and part back the dark 
glossy curls which clustered round his white forehead ; 
whilst he, who had never known another parent, 
smiled in her face, and wondered what made her 
cheeks so flushed, and her eye so very bright. 

And when the children heard her tell, that she was 
going away from them, — ^that she would i^ever come 
back again, and never see them any more, unle9S they 
were good all their lives long, — ^how they would kneel 
at her bed-side, and sob as if their little hearts were 
breaking! They wondered why their mother must 
leave them, when she loved them so much. And 
when the poor lady told them that she was only going 
to a long sleep, then they wondered more why she 
should be taken away from them at all, and why they 
misht not watch her as she slept, and make no noise, 
and be so quiet that none should find fault with them. 

So the lady died. Nobody could tell the moment when 
her spirit escaped. She duropped into a quiet deep ; 
and they sat beside her, hoping that she would awaJce 
refreshed, and live at least through the night ; but she 
never woke again. Her arm when she died was 
clasping the piue-faced boy, who scarcely breathed, lest 
he should disturb her ; and they took it away when it 
had become rigid and was chilling round his body. 

'Twas strange that he should have received her last 
thoughts, and that her last kiss should have been on 
his lips. Perhaps it was a waywardness peculiar to 
her disease ; perhaps it was because she would so soon 
meet his mother. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

HEN these things happened, the cousms 
were just five years old. They loved like 
brother and sister, and the feeling grew with 
their years. They never quarrelled; and 
Alice would leave her mernest friends and 
the gayest parties, to ramble with Herbert 
through the green lanes, and beside the sweet- 
smelling hedges. She had no secrets from her cousin. 
And the little boy had neither want nor vrish, joy nor 
grief, in which Alice did not participate. 

Arthur Stewart smiled to see this attachment be- 
tween the children. It seemed never to occur to him, 
that every year which passed away hastened the time 
when they would be children no longer. If he had 
thought of this, surely he had been wiser. He would 
have perceived that the infant passion, matured by 
years, must either be a blessing or a curse to them. 
But he thought little of such matters. If a trouble- 
some idea did cross his mind, he smiled at what he 
considered his over solicitude ; and set it down that 
there was " plenty of time for training them yet." 

Since his wife's death, he had given himself much 
up to study, and allowed the children to be constantly 
with the servants ; and there they heard that they were 
"made for each other;" and Herbert was told that he 
must always take care of Alice, and never let her leave 
him. Then the handsome boy would frown to be so 
schooled, and reply, that he had " promised this over 
and over again to his lady mother, when she was so 
ill." 

After a tipie a governess was engaged. She was an 
accomplished, weU-meaning female; and indeed her 
charges soon did her great credit, for they became for- 
ward in their learning, considering their years. But 
she had them in no manner of restraint; she loved 
them, shp said, too well to interfere. And the father 
of Alice trusted entirely to the governess, and was 
quite satisfied to know that they were well. 

So, between the two, the cousins were much neg- 
lected. They were always free, and always together. 
Often they wandered over the fields and wood-walks the 
live-long day, " in quest of adventures," as Herbert 
said, and no alarm was felt at home, for all the villagers 
knew them. When wearied, they might have been 
seen to lie down beside the stream which divided the 
meadows, and spend long time in fruitless wonderings 
as to where it came from. Then they vied in counting 
the pebbles which reposed at the bottom, or set hare- 
bells afloat, and watched them carried farther and farther 
awfiy until overwhelmed by the tiny waves ; and when 
the evenine came, merry even in tneir weariness, they 
arrived safely at home, loaded with vnld fruits and 
flowers. 

At ten years of age, Alice was the favourite of the 
village. I will not now say much concerning her beauty ; 
she was a simple, laughmg girl, gentle, and tender of 



conscience even to an extreme. Her cheeks were rosy 
— ^the picture of health ; her hair, seldom confined by 
a bonnet, flowed over her shoulders in long, flaxen 
ringlets ; and her eyes, beaming with spirit and intelli- 
gence, were of the deepest blue. But, more than all, 
this Alice had the kmdest heart in the world ; and the 
cottagers may still tell how she begged relief for them 
from the hard Squire, when the winters were long and 
no work was to be had. 

So everybody loved her — the old folk and the rustic 
children too. For the little girl had no idea that she 
was better bom or better favoured than her merry play- 
mates. At the ffames on the Green she was the glaodest 
of them all. And how proud was Herbert vmen the 
bright May-day mornings broke, and AHce was always 
the queen ; and how well did she become the wreaths 
of mimic royalty ! Strangers who passed through the 
village on that day stopped and blessed her ; and many 
prayed, as they looked upon her smooth and fair brow, 
that the hand of sorrow might never press it more 
heavily than did her coronal of new-plucked roses. 

In the summer-time it was the delight of the chil- 
dren to seek the shelter of a thick, leafy bower, once a 
secret retreat and celebrated peculiarity of the manor- 
house gardens ; for it was so contrived that a stranger 
standing outside would never suspect a recess within, 
and, indeed, would never recognize it from neigh- 
bouring bushes. This had always beoi a favourite 
haunt. In the green shades around them the birds 
of song warbled their gayest notes, and the flowers 
springii^g from the mossy turf beneath their feet, 
lavished their sweetest odours. Here they sat for 
hours, and conned their tasks ; and when the pleasant 
labour was completed, they mi^ht h&ve been seen to lay 
their cheeks together, and, with ringlets intertwined, 
watch the gUmpses of blue sky which glittered fitfVdly 
above them when the breezes stirred their leafy canopy. 

Thus swiftly flew by the days of childhood. Herbert 
often told her tales of what he would do when he became 
a man and she was his wife ; and Alice heaved her 
little bosom and wondered at the story. And she 
thought to herself and vowed in her own heart, that, 
whatever a wife might mean, she would always love her 
cousin, and be to him as she had ever been. Then 
she sighed, and said she did not like to hear Herbert 
talk to her in that way, *' for were they not happy 
enough ? " 

And indeed they were. Had they been sinless babes 
in the garden of Eden, they could not have been hap- 
pier. 




T would harp done your heart good to have 

sot'u Alice Stevrart when eighteen summers 

liad jjRssed ovt-r her head ; tor I verHy be- 

\ lirve sbt? was tlie most beftutifid of all 

I God's creatures. None would have recog- 
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nized the merely pretty cbild^ in the woman of exquisite 
loveliness. I lately saw a portrait of her taken at that 
age, but it utterly failed to delineate either the sweet- 
ness of her features or the degree of mental sensibility 
stamped upon them. 

Her figure was^ perhaps, rather tall, but slight, 
and of the most delicate mould. All the boisterous 
gaiety oT the child was gone ; and though Alice was 
still happy — ^happier than ever — ^her face wore a mild 
and half pensive expression. But this made her ten 
times more charming ! Who could be in her presence 
long, without feeling how beautiful she was ? Many 
sighed for her, and strove for a long time to pluck from 
their bosom the lovely image which had disturbed their 
peace. Poor Alice I she heard hints of these things, 
and a shade passed over her spirits. She thought 
how silly it was for any, but one, to fall in love with 
her. 

I have not attempted to describe her to the reader, 
for I am wise enough to avoid such an exposure of my 
weakness. I will merely say that the flaxen ringlets 
of childhood had given place to tresses of the richest 
brown, and these fmely contrasted with a forehead lofty 
and white as marble. Then that blue eye! — what a depth 
of concealed thought and feeling did it not speak ! How 
hard was it to meet its fvHl gaze I Those best versed 
in the study of female faces would have said that a 
spirit capable of the most extreme intensity of passion 
lurked below. But none said this of AUcc. She had 
always been mild and gentle — of even and unruffled 
temper. Nobody ever remembered a frown upon her 
face. 

It was feared, for a long time, that her mother^ s 
disease had already crept into her bosom; for her 
cheek, usually pale and fair, became flushed upon the 
slightest excitement. At these times her father 
trembled, for just so her mother had looked, and 
cheated him into a belief that the glow of health was 
returning, whilst all the time a fatal hectic consumed 
her. 

But, though thus changed in form, and a child no 
longer, she was Alice still. Still that ! mysterious 
chord vibrated in her heart, which had been touched 
even in babyhood ; and the love of a sister had only 
been exchanged for a deeper and a more absorbing 
passion. Herbert was all the world to her. She 
looked on him as already her own. She smiled, and 
felt even grateful for the praises which all lavishly be- 
stowed upon her charms, because he would love her more 
for her beauty. And she experienced a secret ecstasy 
in anticipating the time when she might surrender to 
him every thought and desire of her heart, and have a 
will of her own no longer. This blissful period the 
lovers now fondly hoped was drawing nigh ; and the 
letters of Alice addressed to Herbert, who had been 
for some time in London, breathed the fulness of her 
confiding heart. She did not affect to conceal even 
her inmost feelings, but impatiently lamented the 
tardy passing away of the few more months which 
both hiad fixed upon as the extreme interval which 
must elapse ere they might meet again. 

And Herbert, for whom the (so-called) fascinations 
of London had no charm, pined to be permitted to re- 
turn to the gentle girl, from whom he had never, until 
lately, been separated for a single day. But then he 
consoled himself, by thinking of the rapturous happi- 
ness which awaited him, when the time of probation 
was completed^ — ^when Alice^ in all her youthful love- 



liness and devotion, would take upon herself the vows 
of a wife, and be wholly dedicated to him, the compa- 
nion of her infancy. - Herbert was now a manly and 
handsome youth, and though but the same age as 
Alice, he looked older by three or four years. 

I will now tell the reader why the lovers had heen 
separated. 

The father of Alice, as was before stated, on the 
death of his wife, betook himself to severe study ; and 
in this he did wisely ; for there is nothing more potent 
in dismissing the sharpest distresses of the mind. He 
employed himself in antiquarian researches ; and after 
the lapse of a few years published some volumes, which 
did him, and still do him great credit. 

Thus engaged, it is no wonder that he had little 
time to attend to his youthful charges ; and it was not 
until they had passed their fifteenth year, that he 
thought it time to make some arrangements concerning 
" the children." With their education he was fully 
satisfied ; but he remarked that both were poor, — at 
least poor, considering what the former heads of the 
family had been. And Arthur Stewart thought very 
justly, that a fortunate marriage might secure the elevar 
tion of each. 

He also considered himself pretty deeply skilled in 
the philosophy of human nature. At first he thought 
it possible that there might be some " little attachment" 
between the young couple. But on further reflection, 
Arthur saw the folly of his supposition. " For," said 
he to himself, " the very circumstance of their being so 
intimate in childhood, — ^like brother and sister, — will 
now, on their approaching years of discretion, be the 
very occasion of preventing any feeling of a more ten- 
der nature from warming their bosoms." And he 
congratulated himself upon his sagacity, when he ob- 
served all childish familiarities were abandoned ; and 
when, upon closely watching them, — that is, watching 
them at the stated times of family meeting, — ^he could 
detect nothing in their behaviour, but the strictest pro- 
priety. Once, indeed, Herbert kissed her in his pre- 
sence, as he was formerly accustomed to do hundreds 
of times a-day ; but on that occasion, AUce had blushed 
deeply, and certainly given the youth no encourage- 
ment to repeat the Uberty. So, like all superficial 
philosophers, who never judge correctly, because they 
never search deeply enough, Arthur Stewart was per- 
fectly satisfied that there was no danger of any impo- 
litic affection springing up between the cousins. He 
therefore returned to his antiquarian researches, and 
they were left to themselves. 

But neither in thought, nor word, nor deed, were 
they less attached than they had ever been. A new 
feelii^, it is true, had driven away a host of childish 
imaginings, but it was a feeling which bound them to 
each other by a three-fold cord, Alice understood the 
secret which had so often puzzled her in times gone by, 
and Herbert discovered the full and delightfol meaning 
of his oft repeated stories. They still constantly rambled 
together ; they read the same books, ay, and thought 
the same thoughts ; for I verily beheve, if ever two 
dissevered bodies possessed a single mind, the unison 
was in those cousin lovers. Of course their conver- 
sation most frequently turned upon that %weet rela- 
tionship which they should shortly bear to each oilier. 
Alice would rest the cheek of her lover upon her glow- 
ing bosom, and gazing fondly into the face raised to- 
wards hers, smile at the bright visions of happiness 
which he so loved to tell, and she to hear ; and anoii 
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she kissed his clear forehead, and called herself the 
happiest girl in existence! And who will hlame 
them? 

One evening, Arthur Stewart overheard their con- 
versation. They were seated at an open window — 
confined to the house by the thick dews which were 
spread upon the grass. Herbert had been lamenting 
his ignorance of any useful profession; and Alice, in a 
strain of sweet sophistry, was showing him, that he 
ought not to desire that, which could never be useful 
to him. 

" "We have,'* said she, " always lived here, in this 
old house, and wanted for nothing. We cannot, I am 
sure, find a sweeter spot ; and there is no reason why 
we should leave it. We will stay here all our lives, 
dear Herbert, and make it, as Tom Moore says, — ' a 
bright little isle of our own !' My father, I know, will 
be delighted to see us happy, and we will speak to him 
about it all in good time. How very kind he is to us ! 
I went into the study just now with a letter, and he 
asked me what had put my hair so much out of curl. 
And I was obhged to tell him, it was all the dampness 
of the weather, — ^which you know was a fib, Herbert 
— ^but not a very great one, I hope." Then Herbert 
drew the smiling face of the girl to his breast, and 
kissed her. And her father saw with amazement that 
there was no blush upon her cheek, — ^that she even 
returned the familiarity ! And as he passed from the 
room unobserved, he muttered his sorrow that one so 
young could be so deceitful. Poor Ahce ! she never 
even imagined deceit in her heart. 

The next day, Arthur Stewart summoned his daugh- 
ter and nephew to his study. It was an unusual cir- 
cumstance, and they went together, hoping that their 
only friend had some pleasant scheme to communicate 
respecting that event, which, in their opinion, it was 
hi^ time to consider. 

The truth was, he had resolved to send Herbert on 
a visit to London, under pretence of his s&ing a little 
life. And, indeed, this was highly necessary, for he 
was quite a child in the usages of the world. 

In the meantime, Alice was also to be introduced to 
the gaieties of fashionable society, — ^to spend a season 
in Bath. A lady in the neighbourhood, whose age had 
better not be hinted at, had frequently proposed taking 
her thither, and had assured her father, that the mere 
circumstance of Miss Stewart being under her protec- 
tion, was certain to obtain for her the attention and 
friendship of the very first families in the city. 
Aind, indeed, she was right, — ^taking her words in a 
sense different to that intended. She knew well that 
her own connection with a lovely creature, who would 
be the fairest star amongst the many who shine in the 
Bath assemblies, would certainly secure to herself at- 
tentions and smiles, from those who were never atten- 
tive or lavish of their smiles before. And she had 
ample opportunities of verifying her supposition. 

These, therefore, were the arrangements, which, 
after a sleepless night, Arthur Stewart had resolved 
upon. He made no doubt, that, as all things under 
the sun are fading and fleeting, his daughter would 
soon forget her " silly girlish fancies." And Herbert, 
when admitted into London society, must, in an incre- 
dibly short space of time, cease to remember his 
country cousin. 

The youthfiil lovers were much surprised at the 
tidings which awaited them. But Herbert secretly re- 



joiced ; for he was only to leave Alice for a short time, 
and he felt the propriety of a separation until their ages 
were somewhat more matured. Alice strove hard to re- 
strain herself before her father, but in vain. She wept 
bitterly, and wondered what she would do when Herbert 
was gone, and implored her father at least not to send 
her from home. But her entreaties were denied. 

So the lovers parted, repeatedly vowing to corre- 
spond constantly, and " never let a week pass without 
a letter from one or the other." The assurances of 
Alice on this point were heard by her father, who, how- 
ever offered no opposition. " For," thought he, " if I 
command her to the contrary, she will pernaps disobey 
me, through mere perverseness, and a spirit of contra- 
diction. Girls are sometimes very headstrong. So 
I'll let them write ; but they'll soon get tired of it." 

Then Arthur Stewart returned to his studies, still 
congratulating himself upon his intimate acquaintance 
with human nature. 
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CHAPTER IV 



l,^^/\jf\l HEN Herbert had been nearly twelve 
''»'''' months in London, he one morning re- 

ceived a note bearing the well-known handwriting of 
AUce. He broke the seal, and read : — 

" MV DEAREST HERBERT,— 

'* You must come to me directly. Something has happened 
which I cannot tell you in a letter, for my hand could not have 
patience to write it,— even to you. But it concerns your happi- 
nesB, dearest, and mine also : so don't delay one hour. 

" Your own 

"Alice." 

On the afternoon of the following day, Herbert was 
within sight of the village church, and a sudden 
turning of the road revealed Ahce coming with hasty 
and trembling steps to meet him. She flew into his 
arms and sobbed hysterically upon his bosom. 

What could all this mean? I will let AHce speak 
for herself. 

A rich man, — a Baronet, — an intimate friend of 
her father's, and more than double her age, had 
offered her his hand. She had dismissed him with a 
kind word, and a wish for his happiness. She had 
even condescended to tell him that she was already 
engaged. But he had returned with his proposals, 
and backed, too, by a powerful ally : her father com- 
manded her to wed him ! The weeping girl here 
dried her tears, for indignation swelled in her bosom, 
and flashed from those eyes which had ever beamed 
with modest gentleness. 

Two hours after this the lovers met again. Herbert 
had been closeted nearly the whole of that time with 
Arthur Stewart. And when he sought his cousin, she 
almost sank to the ground on seeing the wildness of 
his eye and the paleness of his countenance. But 
what did Alice feel when his own lips announced that 
" every vow must be forgotten, — that he gave up aU 
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claim to hcr,-^that she was free!** Free! how the 
word stabbed to her very heart. 

" Alice," said he, " your father's family was always 
ffreat and rich. Misfortunes have Tisited it, and its 
S)rmer honours are nigh forgotten. He is the last 
representative, and you are his only child. I am poor. 
I can do nothing to enrich you, for I have not a penny 
in the world. Sir George Archer offers you his hand 
and all his fortunes. Your father has told me so: 
and he asked me, if I could throw myself in the way, 
and offer hindrance to your promotion in life — to your 
comfort, to your happiness, and to your becoming 
possessed of '* 

** And has my father dared to '* 

"Alice!" 

" Oh ! Herbert, forgive me ! I know not what I 
say ! But could he talk of advantages which would 
accrue to me, and of n^ happiness, as reasons why you 
should desert me ? But you will not ! Say you will 
not! And don't look so terribly upon me! Hear 
me, Herbert ! I swear by the great God in Heaven 
that I will die, — die a thousand times over, — rather 
than " 

" Alice, listen to me. I have too often and too 
long forgotten my position in this house. "We have 
been together all our lives, — ^we have been brought up 
as brouier and sister, — treated in all things alike. 
This has made me cease to remember that I am but 
a poor dependent on yoiur father's bounty, — ^that he is 
under no obligations to keep me in his house, — that I 
have no right to demand his assistance, and ought not 
to expect it, unless I am prepared in all things to yield 
to his wishes. 

" I had forgotten this ; and to-day, when I dared to 
reproach him with dividing ties whach had bound us 
for years, he reminded me of it all ; he threw it in my 
teetft ; he spoke of a viper which he had cherished in 
his bosom ; — of the punishment with which Heaven 
visited a disobedient child — and of the more fearful 
punishment with which it would visit him, who taught 
the child to disobey ! 

" Alice, we have loved very dearly. Your mother 
taught us to pray that we might always be true to each 
other ; and we have repeated that prayer even until 
now. Like nest birds we have grown up together, and 
those who never hinted at our disunion in after life, 
will have much to answer for. But you shall obey 
your father, Alice. You shall be rich and great, and 
I will pray, oftener for you than for myself, that you 
may be happy ! And in Heaven, AHce, ' where there 
is neither marrying, nor giving in marriage,'— in 
Heaven, our souls may be re-united, and we may live 
again the happy hours of childhood, and be never 
parted any more for ever!" Alice heard not his last 
words. A death-like fkint had saved her heart fipom 
breaking. 

Was Herbert right or wrong in this matter? I 
think he was wrong. 
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CHAPTER 

O it was reported through 
the village that Alice was 
going to be wedded, but not to her 
cousin. And many wept who heard it. 
Then the London newspapers spoke of an approach- 
ing marriage in high life : — " the wealthy Sir George 
Archer, Bart., was shortly to lead to the altar the 
beautiful and accomplished Miss Stewart, only daughter 
of Arthur Stewart, Esq., a member of the best and 
oldest family in shire." 

No doubt many read it and thought of the fortunate 
bride! 

Herbert had returned to London. Sir George having 
been informed something of his history, and pitying 
" the poor boy," procured him a highly confidential 
Grovemment appointment in one of the Colonies. 
Herbert accepted it, but he knew not by whose recom- 
mendation he had been benefited. He was now only 
waiting for a vessel to convey him to the r^ona of 
voluntary exile. He struggled hard to repress terrible 
thoughts^ and to think that Alice might still be con- 
tented and happy. And he only wept when he 
rememlHred that she would never see his grave. 

And what of Alice ? She was never known to utter 
a word of misery, — never seen to weep a single tear, 
li^en she met her father she was req)ectfu]Iy obedient, 
but she spoke to him no more with a daughter's love. 
She confined herself to her own room and stirred not 
out; for every green leaf and every blade of grass 
brought a new thought of Herbert, and another bitter 
remembraifte. 

I cannot tell how she was changed. Beautiful she 
was still, but it was a dreadful kind of beauty. Every 
vestige of colour had left her cheeks. They were 
white " as monumental marble." Perhaps it was on 
this account that her eyes looked larger, and the full 
liquid blue seemed almost deepened into black. Or 
could it be that the dark thoughts of her brain had 
effected the change ? 

But however it was, the sweet gentleness of face, 
and mind and manner, which had mice characterized 
the girl, was gone. Evidences of sorrow did rest upon 
her fbatures, but they were almost hidden by an ex- 
pression of proud contempt. She had been " msulted, 
basely, — ^grossly insulted, — ^treated as worse than a 
child, and allowed no will of her own ! Her heart 
had been torn and lacerated in the most wanton man- 
ner, and the innocent feelings and desires which she 
had cherished all her hfe, outraged and despised!" 
Oh ! deeply did she feel these cruelties ! She, too, — 
who had never borne ill will to a single living creature ! 

Woman's love has been termed ^*^a feamd thin^." 
And so it now appeared in her. Her white hps 
quivered with suppressed passion when she thought 
upon her wrongs, and in waking hours, and in troubled 
sleep, she was possessed with one idea only, and that 
was of revenge. But upon whom was she to be re- 
venged ; and what could she, a poor, helpless^ heart- 
stricken creature, do ? 
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One evenings about « week previous to the day fixed 
upon for her wedding, Alice left the house for thfe 
first time. She walked into the Tillage. Many met 
her who knew her well, but few were bold enough 
even to say— " God help you. Miss Alice !" At the 
village post-office she left a letter careftdly sealed, and 
hastily returned home. Of course, that letter was for 
her cousin, and many will blame her when they hear 
its contents. 

" My dearest Herbert, — 
" Will you refuse to speak to me once more ? I entreat you by 
every remembrance of the past, not to deny me. They tell me 
I am to be married on Thursday ,--this day week. But on Tues- 
day,— at midnight,— at our old trysting spot, in the garden, you 
wiU once more meet 

" Your lost 

" Alice." 
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CHAPTtR Vi, 

ITERE wprc mighty yircpnratioTi^ mnking; at 
the old manor lionsc for the wctliling ; nud 
the last i]ny but cue lind arnvt^d. It nlso 
pnssed away, nnd tbe wt^«riffl tlomcstics re- 
tirrd to Trsf, 

At the hour of midnight, a female Land 
drew back the heavy bolts of the outer door, which led 
into the most lonely part of the gardens. That hand 
did not once tremble. 

It was dark — too dark to see the fkce of her who 
was abroad at snch a time, but a human heart might 
have been heard beating with a strange wild impulse. 

Alice stepped out upon the damp grass. She was 
closely wrapped in a fur mantle. A covering for her 
head had oeen forgotten, and the long dishevelled 
tresses, which reached below her waist, and but just 
left the delicate profile of her face visible, formed her 
only protection from the night dews which were fast 
foiling. 

In a few moments an arm was silently placed round 
her waist. Alice burst into a flood of tears ; they 
were the first she had shed since her parting with the 
dear friend, upon whose shoulder her head now sunk. 
They sat down in the secret recess. Even when the 
sun was shining, there was a dark gloom there, — how 
dark was it now ! Alice lay in the arms of her lover, 
and she trembled violently ; but it was not with fear. 
Now came the last entreaties, — the last hope of the 
unhappy girl. And now came, too, the spirit's fearful 
struggle between passion and principle in the breast of 
Herbert. 

She clung round his neck, and on her knees besought 
him to save her. She reminded him of their unnum- 
bered vows of eternal constancy, breathed even in that 
very spot. Was he " not carrying his notions of duty 
and honour too far in forgetting them and abandoning 
her ? Was he right in leaving her to bear the name of 
a wife when her soul abhorred the relationship ; — ^when 
she would never even try to love her husband, — never 



call him by that name^ — never consider it her duty to 
yield him obedience ; — ^when she would even tell him 
with her ovm lips, and care nothing if the whole world 
knew it, that she loved another, and was only true to 
her marriage ' vows,' because he had falsely deserted 
her!" ^ 

And then she reminded him of the fire-side home he 
had so often pictured to her ; — of the coming years to 
which they had looked forward with untold delight, 
and which woidd still come, but only to find them in 
their graves ; or worse still, to behold them living with- 
out hope, — ^alone in a dreary world ! 

Herbert spoke not a smgle word, — deep groans 
alone told what his soul suffered. He felt that he was 
firm whilst he was speechless, and he dared not attempt 
to parley with her. 

Then the iWping girl, taking courage from his 
silence, teitetryi net* entreaties. 

" Hctbcft, dearest ! why may I not fly with you 
now, — ^this teiy hour ? I have come prepared to do 
so ! I never anticipated a refusal ! I have eten left a 
letter for tny father, excusing thy disoWlieiKK; ! Let 
me go witti yoii to your foreign home, and be your 
wife in spite of them all ! We will still love as we 
have always done ; your own Alice will still be with 
you, and the blissfld anticipations of past times shall 
be accompHshed I I will live on your smiles all the 
day, and rest your head in my bosom at night ! Her- 
bert ! will you leave me to submit to the will of another, 
— ^to a fate worse, far worse than madness ? Let me 
follow you, — follow you the world over, to beggary, 
poverty, death, if God wills it so I Oh ! if you have 
ever loved me as friend, cousin, brother, lover I do not 
forsake me ! do not refuse to save me !" 

And Alice grew wild with misery. Some will say 
that she had forgotten her womanly dignity ; perhaps 
she had. She beat her bosom in an agony of passion, 
and pressed his hand to her heart, when her own 
failed to restrain its almost bursting impulse. And 
when the violence of her emotion checked further 
utterance, her hps clung to his, and her breath went 
and came in thicK convulsive sobs. 

But still Herbert was silent, for the reproaches of 
her father rung in his ears. " What right had he — ^a 
inendicant, — to teach disobedience to her who was be- 
side him? What right had he to throw himself, a 
shadow, in her path to comfort, — an obstacle to impede 
her advancement towards wealth and dignities V And 
then, when he could no longer withstand the wild be- 
seechings of his poor Alice, he thought of the "viper," 
— that was the name, — "repaying the mercy of its 
preserver with base ingratitude." And thus he 
steeled his heart, and he attempted no reply. She 
felt his meaning; and hope froze within her heart. 

I have spoken of many sorrows, of many sufferings, 
but I now come to the most afflicting part of my story. 
Would to heaven I coidd blot out of mind and memory 
the sad events which must occupy this page ! Would 
to God that Alice Stewart had trusted not in her own 
strength, but sought solace in her heart-breaking 
trials, from a source Which ever affbrdeth help to them 
that ask it ! How shall I sidly characters hitherto un- 
spotted ? How tell the story of shame ? 

The time came when they who had been inseparable 
all their lives long, must be parted for ever. The ex- 
citement of uncertainty was gone, — the "last hope 
shivered," and Alice could only pray Heaven to have 
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pity on her, and let her die there, with his nrms 
around her. And, at length, even her lips ceased to 
murmur, and the wild palpitations of her heart only 
told that life remained. 

Herbert would have flown the spot, but her arm still 
detained hun. Though weak as a solitary reed trem- 
bling in an autumn wmd, to him it was as iron. He 
was powerless beneath its pressure. So he lingered, 
and lingered, for if he went, it must be never to return ; 
and he contented himself with every moment vowing 
that the next should witness their last farewell. 

My pen cannot proceed further. The Great Being 
who is omniscient, only knew their disgrace. 




V'j \VOULD fain urge that tbo passion of early 
L '' years thus rising to madness at the moment of 
eternal separation, might plead for them. But God 
forgive me if I blame AHce as the more guilty ! A 
burning love for him, — ^a burning thirst for vengeance 
on those who had driven madness into her brain, and 
hope from her heart, — ^a woman's soul within her, proud 
and lofty, yet oppressed by a sense of shameful wrongs 
—what would she not premeditate ? If it were revenge, 
it was such revenge as a woman only could have devised ! 
If it were love for an image she was about to lose for 
ever, it was such love as could only have entered a wo- 
man's heart ! 

Alice! I trust I wrong thee! But was it wise or 
well, when the morning broke, to defer thy wedding, — 
to feign an illness which existed only in thy mind? 
Was it wise or well to meet him again and again, at 
midnight, in the concealed bower, when all thought he 
was far away on his voyage ? 

The final adieu came at last ; and the next morning 
Alice stood at the altar. She was pale, very pale ; but 
all who knew her wondered at her firmness and at her 
haughty bearing. They expected to have seen her sup- 
ported through the mockery of the " holy rite," but she 
stood by the side of her wooer, and appeared even taller 
than usual. 

When Alice left the church, her face bore an expres- 
sion which none dared to look upon a second time, and 
which human words fail me to define. 
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HAVE told the history of Alice from the time she 
was a little girl. Now she was a great and rich lady. 



Arthur Stewart deplored the unhappiness which he 
had occasioned ; " but," said he, " I am her father, 
and it was my duty to have her welfare at heart. I 
have only done what any other father would have done." 
And, then, when his conscience whispered something 
concerning a solemn oath sworn at his dying sister's 
bedside, when Herbert came into the world, he would 
again reply, "I have saved the boy from marrying a 
poor girl. It is true, they might have lived in the old 
house, as I have always done, upon the property of her 
mother, which, in truth, belongs to Alice; but, then, he is 
handsome, and of good family, and the society in which 
he moves will afford him many opportunities of doing 
better, and \^'inning a rich wife." And Arthur Stewart 
thought it was a blessing, a great blessing, that the 
children had fallen iinder such good guardianship ; it 
was a singular manifestation of the care with which 
Providence watches over mankind ! 

Sir George treated his wife with the greatest kind- 
ness. It is his due to say this. But from her he 
never had a word of love, or of friendship, or even of 
gratitude. It might be said that they Hved together — 
that was all. She had been down on her knees to him, 
before their marriage, to tell him her story, and to beg 
him to take pity on her ; but he had turned a deaf ear 
to her prayers, and told her it " was time to put away 
childish things." It was strange that she should keep 
up her resentment so long! But Sir George felt as- 
sured that time would make her a different woman, 
and in the interval he took to drinking, and followed 
the hounds. These sports, however, did not exactly 
suit his comfort or convenience, for he had usually re- 
sided in town, and a severe fall from his horse strength- 
ened his original distaste for them. So he got a seat 
in parliament. 

Alice never went abroad. Her chamber was sacred 
to her sorrows ; the servants even disliked to enter it. 
They loved their poor young mistress dearly, for they 
all knew her story. And when she did speak to them, 
though it was but seldom, her words were al^n-ays kind, 
and she thanked them for the slightest offices. 

It would have made the heart of the hardest bleed 
to have seen the mute wretchedness of that poor 
girl. Her pulses seemed to beat without life. She 
would sit almost motionless the whole of the day, with 
her thin white fingers pressing her forehead ; and she 
had not a soul to speak to her. 

Sometimes, from a secret drawer a book was selected, 
and she sat down to read it. She kept all the books 
that she and Herbert had read together, in that drawer, 
no stranger hand ever touched them. There were 
many love stories, and she often came to passages 
which they had marked, either because they admired 
the language, or because it expressed the feelings of 
their own hearts. And when her eye met these, the 
tears came, and Alice thanked God for them. This was 
the only source of reUef she had ; and when her brain 
felt oppressed and her temples throbbed so that her sight 
was nearly gone, she always opened her secret drawer. 

The first time AHce smiled after her marriage was 
one evening when she was alone. It was well no human 
eye saw her. For a moment there was a burning cheek 
and quick flashes of triumph from her eyes, and then 
the Uds closed, tears forced their way, and her chin 
fell upon her bosom. 

Ahce had discovered *' a Uving pulse" beating beneath 
her heart. And she knew its meaning. 
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From that time new life, and new hope seemed to 
possess ber. Thoughts passed through her mind which 
I may not repeat. 




HE bells rung a merry peal, and there was a 
general holiday in the lillage, when the lady of Sir 
George Archer brought him an heir, — a lovely child. 

But danger hovered round the mother. She knew 
not when her babe first saw the light, for she was 
raving and delirious. Before her confinement slight 
evidences had been observed of the mania sometimes 
attending her condition, but it soon increased, and she 
became so violent that they were obhged to put her 
under severe restraint. 

She talked strange things, too, so that those who 
listened to her looked in each other's faces, and became 
frightened. But the doctor said this was common in 
her disease, and they must take no notice of what she 
said. He ordered that neither friend nor stranger 
should enter her apartment, but the nurses already en- 
gaged ; and after a time he had her removed to a dis- 
tant part of the house, and the crevices of the doors 
were carefully covered and padded, " for," said he, "the 
noises and bustle of the house may disturb her." 

The madness of the puerperal state is peculiar for 
its frequent apparent intermissions. The maniac be- 
comes subdued, quiet, and seemingly harmless, so that 
the evil spirit might be supposed to have suddenly gone 
out of her, and left her m her right mind. But the 
truth is, that at this time she is probably more insane 
than at any other. 

Alice one day asked for her child. She had been 
raving furiously, but she now made her request in so 
subdued and gentle a tone, that the nurse thought "it 
might perhaps do the poor soul good to have it, .for a 
little while." But scarcely had she placed it in its 
mother's arms, before she remembered how constantly 
she had been warned against yielding to such an en- 
treaty. Terror seized her, and she would have reco- 
vered the infant. But her over-anxiety was fatal. 
Alice shrieked with laughter, and in a few moments it 
was dead in her bosom. 

Many months passed away, and after lying long in a 
state of weakness nigh unto death, the senses of the 
childless mother returned. Her first solicitude was 
respecting her infant, and she made signs that he 
should be brought, for she had not strength to speak. 
They were prepared for this demand, and had aeter- 
mined not to break the truth to her until she could 
better sustain the news of its death ; how it had died 
she was never to know. 



So they brought her a babe, and she caught it to 
her bosom and covered it with kisses, and her tears 
fell like rain. 

But a cold shudder ran through all who were at her 
bed side, when they perceived that she was holding it 
almost at arms' length, and regarding it vnth a strangely 
wild and suspicious gaze. She drew it nearer, — she 
passed her fingers over its downy cheeks, — she peered 
breathlessly into its eyes, and felt the silken hair upon 
its head. A second and a third time she intently 
examined every feature. And when Alice raised her 
pale face, with a look which none could misunderstand, 
they fell on their knees, — ^they implored her forgive- 
ness, and told her that her child had been long in the 
grave. 

Alice summoned her dying powers, and uttered a 
few words. Her last request was that her babe might 
be taken from the vault where it was deposited, and 
laid with her in the churchyard of the village in which 
her girlhood had been passed. She then closed her 
eyes, and whilst her lips were moving in prayer, her in- 
jured spirit escaped. 

One who bent down to listen what words she 
uttered, reported that, though he could only distinguish 
a faint — a very faint whisper, she was speaking of 
some friend, — ^ne could not catch the name, — who had 
"told her of a meeting, 'where there was neither 

marrying, nor giving in .' " 

Alice was herself an angel in Heaven before she 
could complete the sweet passage. Deeply had she 
erred ; I will not deny that. But there was one above 
who knew how sorely she had been tempted, and who 
knew also the weakness, — the utter helplessness of 
humanity. 

So in a few days more, a long line of mourning car- 
riages, and a hearse with nodding plumes, attracted the 
cottagers to their doors, and they heard that it was 
poor Alice Stewart come back to them. And when 
the service for the burial of the dead was ended, and the 
mourners began to leave the grave side, they crowded 
round, and tears of honest sorrow fell upon the coffin, 
from eyes which had seldom wept before. 

Many years afterwards, — 1 can scarcely tell how 
many, — it might be eighteen or twenty, — a stranger 
was early one morning found dead in the church yard. 
He had* died a violent death, but his own hand was 
his murderer. The circumstance made a great noise 
at the time, for such a thing in the secluded hamlet 
had never been heard of before. He was richly 
dressed, and appeared to be scarcely arrived at the 
prime of life. His complexion was sun-burnt, as if 
he had been long in foreign countries ; but his fea- 
tures were calm and placid. 

When the bbdy was first found, his lips were pressed 
upon the cold turf of a grave. Perhaps this was acci- 
dental, — or it might be that he knew something of 
those who slept below. But the majority thought 
this latter supposition impossible ; for they had been 
buried many years, and the wounds of a death-broken 
friendship must have healed long before. A tablet of 
white marble at the head of the grave, told that it was 
sacred to the memory of Alice, — also " to a child who 
died in infancy." 




LIAS HIBnERTS,^sliopwas one 

of tho hnndsfiTTirst in Cnstletoii, 
furnish 1^(1 in every pnne wifh spe- 
cimnis of gcalofjy, sucli ns, he ctm- 
staiitly assureil Ins tuatomcrs, roiiM 
not lie niatrlied in Dtrbvsbiiv, 
nay in £urope. He had the largest 
ficce of lead ore that had ever been found : he was 
fortunate enough to hare procured the clearest and 
best bit of Blue John that had ever delighted the 
eye with its vivid colours : he was always at the very 
moment of receiving a new pattern for a vase or 
ornamental candlestick^ and it frequently happened 
that the fortunate purchaser arrived just in time 
to carry off his finest morsel of workmanship. No 
one knew so much about the mines and the caverns 
as Elias — ^no one could so well point out the beauties 
of the neighbourhood, or could prognosticate the 
weather from the appearances of Mam Tor and Robin 
Hood, the rival mountains that preside over the town 
of the Peverels. 

But perfect as the shop of Elias might seem in 
some eyes, in his own there yet remained a few master 
touches to render it complete, and he was continually 
changing the hues which adorned it, in order to suit 
the varieties of the season, and his own fastidious 
taste. It was on rather a windy afternoon, that he 
stood outride his door giving a new aspect to the face 
of his domicile : this time he had a bold thought ; the 
season had been very dull at Castleton, owing to an 
unusually wet spring, but it was the latter end of July 
and the dog days, and even in the High Peak, if sum- 
mer weather ever comes at all, there is a chance that a 
few fine days will make their appearance. Not that 
any one but Elias would have ventured to imagine such 
a thing, but in spite of the cold blast which swept 
round the comer at which his house was situated, he 
predicted that fine days were at hand, for he had ob- 
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EiTud thnt the miiits rose boiling np from the ground, 
and clotlicd the hills halfway totliinr summits with a 
dim ^eil^ — a tokon mIiicIi he said boilt'd fair skies; if 
this turned out as he hoped, visitors were sure to 
nrrive at Castleton ; and who would stop at the inn 
opposite without walking into his shop, or rather, his 
musenmy and selecting some of his treasiu'es? 

To st'cnrp tlie safe entr^ncr' into tins sanctorum on 
windy days, of which many may be numbered in Cas- 
tleton, Elias had erected a fabric of singular appear- 
ance, as a kind of sheltered porch which might ward 
off the cold blasts of the comer before named. It was 
of no decided architecture, but was original both as to 
form and material : various blocks of stone of primitive 
shapes were connected together with boards, the whole 
covered with lime and roughcast, and coloured with a 
pale yellow tint : a Grecian portico might have been 
more imposing, but could not better nave guarded 
against the enemy it had to contend with, and Elias, 
as well as his wife, was " vaunty" of the performance. 
On the morning in question the attention of the 
personage whose board announced him to be " Geolo- 
gist and Mineral Surveyor," was directed to his shop 
window, whose garb he had resolved should in future 
be scarlet picked out with yellow, to answer by con- 
trast to the door, which was a sober brown picked out 
with blue. With his Uttle pot of paint and his brash 
between his fingers, used in the most delicate manner, 
EUas proceeded to renovate and revivify his emjjorium: 
and brilHantly sparkled the spars and ores within their 
vermiUon margin, as if proud of the frame which en- 
hanced their value. 

The approval of Mrs. Hibbert and the admiring 
glances of several standers-by, had conspired to raise 
Elias' s opinion of himself not a little, when, just as he 
had predicted, the rattle of wheels and the clatter of 
horses' hoofs on the pavement announced that visitors 
were arriving at the Nag's Head. 

** I said so !" was expressed in the flourish of Elias*s 
brush as he finished the last pane« and turned round 
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to observe who were the strangers that had rerified his 
prophecy. But as he was rather lame and not par- 
ticularly brisk in his moyements, he did not turn 
rapidly enough to keep pace with the motions of the 
person who had arrived m a close hired carriage, and 
who had already sprung from it, and was lost in the 
dim passages of neighbour Hodson's mansion* He 
could just see a hat and paletot, which proved that the 
stranger was a male, but that was all. 

Elias entered his portico a little vexed, but yet not 
unsatisfied; for he foresaw that ennuiy if not curiosity, 
would carry the new comer into his shop on the mor- 
row, and he felt certain that a person coming in a car- 
riage, with two horses, alone, must have money to 
indulge himself in specimens. 

He determined to place his various objects in such 
a light as should attract notice, and having entered his 
studio was preparing to re-arrange his shelves, when, 
to his surprise, his front door was suddenly opened, 
and the impetuous amateur presented himself to his 
view. 

He was a young man about five-and-twenty, with 
good features, bri^t eves, and curUng light hair, with 
a lively good-humoured enression of countenance, and 
a slight graceful figure. He announced himself in a 
clear ringine voice, as a person peculiarly fond of 
geology, ana very desirous of making a collection — 
kx>ked ft^pidly over half a dozen £awers, admired 
everything, and seemed an enthusiast in madrepore, 
petrified wood and crick crystal. 

He said, for he seemed very communicative, that he 
was come to Castleton to study the science on the 
spot, and professed himself delighted to have met with 
a person so well informed as the Surveyor, who was 
equallv pleased with a new acquaintance so full of spirit, 
and, doubtless^ of perseverance. He could not but ob- 
serve that the eyes of his visiter were peculiarly restless, 
wandering from one spot to another, as if seeking for 
something which was not there ; but as Elias followed 
his glance he generally seemed to hit upon the right 
object of the amateur's search, for he called out inva- 
riably in admiration as he lifted one splendid morsel of 
marble or choice bit of spar from its resting place> and 
exhibited it to the stranger's gaze. 

After nearly an hour passed in his shop, the geological 
enthusiast seemed at length tired with his examina- 
tion ; for, drawing a deq) sigh, he put down a piece 
of ore without remark^ though it was very well worthy 
of praise, and wishing EUas a good evening, de- 
parted, not into the inn opposite, but down the road 
leading to Buxton, with rather a subdued air and 
doubtnil step. 

''That is a young man of mind," said Elias, as he 
retired, "not a mere sauntering, cigar-smoking indi- 
vidual, but one who enters into the beauty of natural 
science as he ought." 

He looked after him as he mused, and did not con- 
tinue his sotiloquy, for he observed that the amateur 
had taken a little box from his waistcoat pocket, had 
struck a spark from it and lighted a cigar, which he 
was then smoking. 

The prognostics of Elias seemed fated to be success- 
ful; for the next day was extremely fine, and early in the 
morning the voimg stranger was again in his shop, ad- 
miring and choosing, ana apparently in high spirits. 
He inquired several times at what hour the coach was 
expected frottn Buxton, with considerable eag^mess^ 



and when told that it generally ctane in at eleven seemed 
much pleased. 

He lingered about the shop till about ten, and then 
Elias observed him, with a quick step, again take the 
Buxton road, nor did he return for some time. 

The coach came in and drove on past the shdp, for 
this was an opposition, lately set up, ailer the ndlure 
of a late vehide which was driven by a friend of Etias ; 
consequently he scarcely condescended to notice it as 
it swept by him and stopped in the next street. He 
was not aware that that identical carriage had brought 
his only daughter from Buxton, and hi^ set bet down 
on the top of the hill at the old road to Manchester, 
which opens exactly opposite the foot of Mam Tor, and 
leads down the valley of the Wennets, a road so steep 
and dangerous that it is a marvel how any ctmch could 
have passed through it before the new road was made. 

Fanny Hibbert preferred being deposited at that 
spot to entering the town on the top of the coach, — 
it was not from pride, but rather because she knew her 
father would not hke to see her driven by the new 
coachman, to whom he had an aversion; tlierefore, or 
for some other reason, she leaped nimbly dowu) and 
taking her little bundle under her arm, tripped away, 
and was soon lost in the deep dale^ while the coadhman 
whipped his horses on and proceeded along the rdad. 

" Is that young girl a nMive of Castleton f" asked a 
mihtary looking gentleman on the bgx^ who had gld- 
lantlyoffered Fanny his hand to help her down. 

" Well," replied the coachman, in true Derbyshire 
phrase, " her father is an old fellow who thinks a great 
deal ik himself — ^we shall past his sIk^ soon— just 
a-head — she's a pret1y» likely gurK I wonder what 
she walks down the Wennets ror j it's fhrtheiv and 
hard work for the back, too. I suppose there's some 
love-work going on, and she doesn't want old fiial to 
know it — ^so I sha'n't say as I've broilght her»" 

Nearly an hour after the eoach was eome iai to the 
amazement of her father, Fanny ran into the shopi all 
smiles and bloom. I^e announced that her mistress 
— ^for she held the office of lady's maid to «& old lady 
tiving for the present at Buxton — ^had given her 
leave for two days to come to see her famdyj for a 
treat. 

Fanny's arrival was quite a little fite, aend old ISiiaa 
had much to show her of his new acquisitions ; and 
her mother's new curtains^ and blinds, patchwork, and 
transparent paper, — both concocted by l&eir own 
hands, claimed much of her admiration. 

" And now, father," said Fanny, who it was easy to 
see was a spoilt child, '' I mean to go into the Peak 
cavern. My mistress, not being Me to go herself, 
wanta to have a good description of it, and so I pro- 
mised to bring her one ; but I have not seen it from a 
child, and must see it again in order to do it well." 

Elias, not sorry to have an q>portunity of showing 
his skill, agreed to accompany her ; but first he named, 
that as there might be strangers in Castleton, and it 
was always better to go in a party, he would make in- 
quiries, and try to collect all the strangers there were. 
As he spoke, the young amateur walked carelessly by, 
and hmhng him the " Surveyor," asked if be had any 
intention of visiting the wonaers of the Peak. 

'' Certainly," was the reply. It Was therefore 
agreed that they should proceed at once to the mouth 
of the cavern, picking un any stray persons who might 
be inquntively diaposea, in tiieir way. 
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One or two stragglers appeared, and accepted the 
offer of going under the escort of Elias ; and when 
they reached the huge mouth of the great cavern, and 
had proceeded along its first arcade, on the highest 
platform, beyond those on which numerous male and 
female twine-makers are engaged in their occupation, 
there was a considerable party. 

After leaving the light, the cayem, spacious as it is, 
naturally appeared very gloomy ; and Elias was a little 
surprised to observe, that his young geological friend 
started back with a sudden exclamation, when he 
foimd that a narrow black entrance, like the opening of 
a well, was the only way into the secret chambers of 
the Peak. Several of the party laughed at the young 
dandy's fear, and Fanny could not contain her risibi- 
lity, in which, however, the stranger soon joined ; and 
plucking up courage, was the first to follow Elias, as 
he led the way down the abyss. 

Just at this moment a voice was heard, desiring 
them to stop, as another person wished to join them ; 
and a tall man, whose d^k figure could alone be dis- 
cerned, hastened forward, and took his place amongst 
them. 

Darker and darker grew the way — the fint water 
was traversed in the boat, and many were the excla- 
mations of surprise and fear uttered by the guests, 
several of whom were female, as the torches they car- 
ried flashed against the enormous piles of black rock, 
which seemed to bar their onward way. The rushing 
of waves announced the second water ; and here it 
was foimd that the late rains had greatly increased the 
difficulty of crossing the subterranean lake : there was 
some discussion as to how they should proceed; — ^the 
guide who brought up the rear, for Elias led the way, 
offered to carry on his back, in the usual style, a stout 
lady from Sheffield, who with her daughter, equally 
ponderous, would not attempt to wade. One of the 
gentlemen agreed to take charge of the daughter, and 
EUas recommended the young stranger to take care of 
Fanny, as he was too lame himself to carry her. Ar- 
rangements were made, in the midst of much giggling 
and bustle, in the course of which the whole party 
managed to get over, Fanny and her new friend lag- 
ging behind. The last comer who followed them was 
struck, as he approached, with a sight for which he 
was indebted to the uncertain light — for it appeared to 
him, the torch held by the young girl being suddenly 
extinguished, so that his eyes were dazzled, that she 
was not carried by her companion — ^but, so strangely 
do the effects in caves deceive the sight, was carrying 
him in her arms. 

Thev had reached the chancel, and all stood in 
breathless awe, while a sudden burst of music echoed 
through the immense vault and filled the whole space 
with melodv. While they remained listening, in an 
instant a blaze of light made the cavern all dwy, and 
every one became clearly visible to his companions, 
amongst a forest of glitterine stalactites, whose spires 
glowed and sparkled like a shower of diamonds. At 
the instant, a discharge of gunpowder almost stunned 
the ears of the party, a shnek was heard from one of 
them, and a cry which sounded like the words, " O 
Heaven 1 Lord Harry !" answered by an exclamation 
from the tall dark gentleman which startled every one, 
and made them turn in amazement and terror. But 
all was now dark again, and the uncertain flare of the 
torches served only to show how perfect was the gloom. 



The " Devil's Cellar " and other wonders being ex- 
plored, the party took their way back, and arriving 
again at the entrance, somewhat moister than they had 
come in, all prepared to betake them to their several 
places of resort. The young amateur, on emerging 
from the light, was observed to have covered his hat 
and face entirely with a large handkerchief, which he 
did not remove, saying, that the sudden change of air 
might produce harm, as he was fearful of the face ache. 
He made rather a strange appearance, wet and dirty, 
though less so than Fanny, who only laughed at their 
misfortunes ; and having hurt his leg, limped in his 
gait in a manner perfectly comic, which rendered him 
a mark for much jesting amongst the Sheffield party. 
The tall dark gentleman was nowhere to be seen, and 
at the mouth of the cavern all paused to inquire for 
him. 

" It is veiy strange," said one of the party, " I did 
not like the look of him at all : nor never have I set 
eyes on him since he called out in the cave ; and I'm 
certain a hollow voice cried out *Lord Harry!' — as 
perhaps he was, who knows — these are strange places." 

Some laughed, and some looked grave; but one of 
the twinemakers insisted upon it, that he had returned 
before any of the rest, and was seen to go out in safety ; 
— ^nothing more therefore was thought of him at the 
time. 

Fanny was so gay and lively all the rest of the day, 
that the little back parlour of the shop of the Surveyor 
was all mirth and hilarity ; and it must be confessed 
that the fears and altered appearance of the young 
dandy, who had hurried back to the Nag's HeEul to 
change his clothes, was the chief theme of entertain- 
ment. 

Much to the surprise of Elias, while they were con- 
versing, a hired carriage was brought out of the inn- 
vard, and in a few moments the yoimg geologist darted 
mto the shop, and gathering up a pile of specimens 
which had been set aside for him, threw -down some 
gold, and, without waiting for change, disappeared, and 
jumping into the carriage drove off at a quick pace. 

"The boy's distracted!" exclaimed Elias, "he has 
not got his change, — ^this will never do. Fanny, pop 
on your bonnet and run after him ; you'll be sure to 
overtake the carriage as it goes up the hill, — ^give liim 
the difference, — ^what a hurry he's in!" 

Fanny was ready in a moment, and ran off as quick 
as lightning, for sne was the most obedient daughter 
in the world. 

They enjoyed the next day very much, and when 
Fanny set off in the afternoon by the coach on her re- 
turn to Buxton, Elias was in such a good humour 
that he had even a civil word for the rival coachman, 
to whose care he recommended her. 

It was quite two months after this, when one fine 
morning, much finer than it had been all the summer^ 
though the autumn had pow set in, a carriage and 
four, with another and pair following, came dashing; up 
to the Nag's Head, and a ladv and gentleman alight€«[ 
from the first and entered the inn, while from the 
second peeped out the laughing face of Fanny, who 
kissed her hand to her father, and beckoned him to 
come over the way to meet her. 

Greatly surprised, Elias hobbled across, and his 
lively daughter amidst a torrent of talk informed him, 
that she had a new place and a new mistress, ike bride 
who had just gone into the hotel with her husband ; 
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" and now," she said, " you must follow me directly, 
for my lady will not rest ml she sees you." 

Elias, quite confounded, obeyed his daughter's direc- 
tions, and entered with her the best drawing-room of 
the Nag's Head, where he observed a young lady with 
a very laughing countenance, who, putting out her 
hand, excl^med — 

'' I am come to see you again and complete my 
collection — ^have you any new specimens ?" 

He started back — the voice, the air, the look — all 
were those of the geological stranger, but the costume 
was not the same. 

" Fanny will tell you all about it," resumed the 
lady ; " and now I hope the secret's out." 

So saying she motioned to his daughter, who led 
him away, and when she had fairly dragged him home, 
she seated herself in the parlour and indulged in a 
peal of laughter. 

" Oh, father," said she, " only think of your being 
so taken in ! but she was so well dressed, and smoked 
the cigar so naturally, that one would think no one 
would have recognized her — ^and yet Lord Harry " 

" What of him ? " said Elias ; " I have often 
thought since of that strange dark man in the cavern. — 
Nature has mysteries which are not easily understood, 
and " 

" Why, Lord Hany is at this moment in the Nag's 
Head, and you shall hear the whole story ;" — accord- 
ingly Fanny thus recounted the adventures of the 
bridal pair whom she accompanied : — 

" My mistress, that is now, is the niece of my 
mistress that was; and though the old lady was very 
fond of her, and she was very good, and obedient, and 
all that, yet she never would let her do anything she 
wished, and she was sure to want exactly what her 
aunt thought bad for her. She had two passions, one 
was for an officer, and the other to see the Peak, and 
her aunt could not endure either. She had vowed she 
should never marry into the army, and never go into 
a cavern; so poor Miss Emma naturally wished, of 
all things, to do both. She used to tell me her 
troubles, and at last I agreed to help her. 

" At the great Derby meeting, where all the fat 
cattle is shown, you know — there was a grand break- 
fast, and amongst the gay folks a young officer was 



particularly attentive to Miss Emma — ^in fact, they 
fell in love, and as she knew her aunt would not 
endure the thought of an officer's being her husband, 
she was very unhappy. What made it worse, he 
was a lord; and my old mistress, whose money, 
you know, was all made in trade by her husband, 
hated a lord of all things, and was sure they never 
married but for fortune. So, when she found how 
matters stood, she carried us all off to Buxton, where 
she was ordered to drink the waters — ^and there we 
were stupid enough, for of all the tiresome places that 
ever were, never any can compare with that smoky 
place, where it is for ever raining, and every creature 
is halt or maimed. We were in a boarding-house in 
the Crescent, where there were a great many invalids ; 
amongst others an India gentleman who was a great 
eater, and had come to drink the waters and enjoy 
himself; for, what is very odd, all the invaUds seem 
to eat as much as they can to make themselves ill, 
because the waters are there to cure them. Well, my 
old lady and the India colonel got such friends, 
though he was in the army, that it looked very like a 
match, and she did not keep half such a sharp look 
out on her niece as before. So, one day. Miss Emma 
and I agreed on a scheme to satisfy her wish of seeing 
the Peadk. Didn't we manage the disguise well ? I'm 
sure you were auite deceived, father, and so was every 
one — and you didn't see me carry her over the Second 
Water — ^though Lord Harry did — and when the great 
hght came in the Chancel, then it was that she recog- 
nized him. He had come just by chance, quite in a 
melancholy fit, that very day, to Castleton, without 
dreaming of her, and there they met in the very 
bowels of the earth. She was so frightened, that she 
set off, as you know ; and when I went back the next 
day I found she had received a letter from Lord Harry, 
assuring her that he would not betray her, and en- 
treating her to let him speak to her aunt. It so 
happened that the India colonel was a friend of his, 
so, at last, he managed to bring matters about, and it 
has all ended well — for my old mistress has married 
the colonel, and they are gone off to make the tour 
of Wales, and Miss Emma b now Lady Harry St. 
John, and I am her maid." 
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It WW vithin darke Padua's walls, 

Beneath a cloister greye. 
There liyed a sage philosopher, 

The subject of my laye. 

With erucibles and ohenuoala 

His tables o'er were covered. 
And stories ranne from mouthe to mouthe, 

That bones laye in the oupboarde. 

Arroupde the waUs of his darke celle. 
Strange Hieroglyphs were hunge ; 

And hookes there were of mightye size, 
la mmye a hidden tongue. 

From morning greye to evening duske, 

He read with all his mighte ; 
Prom evening duske to morning greye. 

He read with one rush-lighte. 

In Padua's city then his fame 

Was known to all arrounde ; 
And students from the schools they came. 

To hear his words profounde. 

But one of these young menne there was. 

Who came his artes to learn ; 
That was far wiser than the reste. 

And did for knowledge burne. 

And when the sage had told him all 

That he mighte dare to telle ; 
He wished for nothing more on earth, 

Than this wise manne " to aeile,-^ 

Accordingly he pubUshed forth. 

To all the students rounde. 
That he a mystic science had 

Most wond'rously founde. 

That darke mysterious signs he used. 
Whereby from manne to manne. 

Most strange sensations did proceed, 
And through their senses ranne. 






That Mesmerism was the name 

Of this transcendant arte ; 
And that he would imto them allc. 

His science soon imparte. 

A daye was named, and to the house 

Of this younge student prest 
A crowd of friends, and e'en the sage 

Philosopher was guesle. 

A feast was spreade, and at it they 

With seeming ardour toiled ; 
Although it was not richly 5?t, 

But only roaste and boued. 

And much they thoughte of what that day 

Was to be showne to them ; 
And some looked rounde with eager glance. 

Some coughed, some said A hem ! 

But now the linen clothe was drawn, 

From off the massive boarde ; 
And each one had into his glass. 

Some pleasant liquor poured. 

Then rose the master of the feaste, 

And unto them he saide ; 
" In all things that take place to daye. 

You must by me be ledde. 

^' For I possess a mighty charme, 

Which you will quickly see ; 
Jf this mpste wise philosopher 

Will but attend to me. 

" If you, most mighty Sir, will deign. 

To do what I now telle ; 
Sit downe on yonder settle there, 

The while I workc the spelle. 

" And you must fix your eyes on mine. 

And watche my every motion ; 
And of the change that will take place. 

You cannot have a notion." 
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He ceased, and at his call were brouglite, 

Two china platters rare ; 
And two glass vessels, and in cache 

Water was sparkling there. 

Thenne spake the student, " In your hande. 

Now take the china plate ; 
And on it place the crystalle cuppe, 

And do as I dictate. 

" I wille the other platter holde. 

The crystalle cuppe Hkewise ; 
And now before I worke the spelle 

I muste this thinge premise. 

•* Whatever you mi^e see me do, 
With this righte hande of mine ; 

Thatte must you do with your righte hande. 
And make the selfe same aigne." 

The wise manne laughed a scomfull laughe. 

But tooke the proffered seate ; 
Which when the student sawe, he saide 

That all things were complete. 

And now the magic speUe begins. 
And straighte the student dips 

Ilis finger in the crystalle cuppe 
And touches his own lips. 

And thenne to Heaven his finger points, 
With manye a look profounde ; 

And now in circles on the plate, 
He moves it rounde and rounde. 

Above and now belowe the plate. 
He drawes his righte fore finger ; 

And now uponne his forehead highe. 
His haTiae appears to linger. 

Mean while, the sage philosopher 

Followed his motions true ; 
And did in all respects obey 

What he was tolde to do. 

But not one minute had elapsed. 
Since the darke spelle beganne ; 

Whenne groans of horror and surprize. 
Through alle the crowd they ranne. 

For as the manne of learninge did 

The signs thus quickly trace, 
A thick blacke shade did leave itself 

Upon his solemn face. 




No shadowy marke of dismalle hue, 

Did o'er the student creepe ; 
But lo ! the sage philosopher. 

Was blacke as any sweepe. 

And yette when he his finger dipt. 

Into the crystalle vase ; 
No tinge was lefte, nor could they see. 

The darke and hidden cause. 

But now the yells and screams arroundc. 

Were terrible to hear ; 
While laughter seized on ^me younge menne. 

Though others paled wJtlj feaye, 

Nor did the wi^ professor it^^s 

But starting {o his feete | 
Dashed downe ijie crystftUe (Hippe awd plate. 

And rushed bito the %^f^pn 

And now through Anoi^nj^e Fa^^ 

He takes his way p^lte m^Ue ; 
Nor did he stop till nQ \^^ gai^i^ 

His solitary q^lle. 

There in a mirrov be hdielde 

The cause of all their frighte ; 
And sawe that he had made himaelfe 

To Padua a sighte. 

The students left so suddenly. 

Now gather rounde the manne 
Who worked the spelle, and thus to them 

He laughingly beganne. 



*' Two plates I used, the one I helde 
Was deane as Angel's br^aste, 

The other was * lamp-blacked/ and nowe 
You see the mighty jeste. 

'* The plate he had I did myself. 

Over a candle holde ; 
And now you see the way that this 

Philosopher was " Solde" 

*' So now by this one secret leame, 
And keepe it safe and snugge ; 

That every science more or less. 
Contains the same Humbugge." 
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AN EVENING ON THE MOUNTAINS OF SAVOY. 

BY LUKE RODEN, M.D. 




,' - T was on one 
, . of the finest 
V V aftcrnoonsof 
; '. Autumn, — 
1 :' tliat, having 
dined very 
'- early and ta- 
■ : ken a rather 
' larger quan- 
I tity of wine than was 
') niy wont, especially 
^'wlien alone, I rani- 
^ liled out to walk off 
its effects on the 
nioimtains of Savoy. 
The little village at 
I ^^'h^ch I was staying, 
wa3 rarely visited by 
Englishmen; and I had been agreeably sur- 
prised to meet there an excellent wine resembling 
Hermitage, produced in the valley of Sion. The 
only animal *food which my host could promise me 
in the morning was a " blairau." It happened that 
though perfectly acquainted with the language, I 
had never heard the name. The animal is rare, 
and on the Continent has never been an object of 
interest ; and the landlord's description was not 
sufficiently graphic to enable me to recognize it. 
It was brought to me from a distance for in- 
spection, and turned out to be a loathsome 
badger. 

In vain did the landlord assure me that it was 
one of the greatest of all dainties, and would be a 
dinner fit For an emperor. My prejudices were 
strong, and I left it for the special delight of any 
emperor who might chance to pass that way — 
contenting myself with ordering an omelette, and 
making a " jour maigre." 

My philosophy was not put to so severe a test. 
A few hours before dinner-time arrived, came to 
the inn a peasant with a beautiful little chamois, 
which he had killed the day before, and was cany- 
ing home to a merry meeting of his friends. In a 
country where money is so rare a commodity, a 
few francs induced him to leave a portion behind 
him. I had never yet tasted this highly-prized 
venison. It was true that it had often formed a 
part of my fare at the various hotels I had stopped 
at in Switzerland, Savoy, and the North of Italy, 
but always so larded and disguised with frying, 
and sauces, and wine, as to make it quite impos- 
sible to recognize it. The soles of a pair of old 
shoes would have been equally good, or rather 
equally bad, if dressed in the same manner. On 



the present occasion I determined to ascertain its 
natural fiavour, and found it a most delicate and 
luxurious repast. It was a dinner for a king, 
which I certainly preferred to that of an emperor ; 
and with the aid of the good wine, I dined to my 
perfect satisfaction. Had I partaken of all the 
luxuries of the " Trois frSres Proven5aux," the 
" Rocher de Cancale," the Clarendon, or (better 
than all these) the Albion, I could not have 
been in a better frame of mind for granting 
favours. 

The moral sensibilities are wonderfully quick- 
ened by a satisfactory dinner. The gusUitory 
nerves and the solar plexus once thoroughly ap- 
peased, the immortal part of Ttian becomes ex- 
ceedingly placable and kind. The philosophy of 
the thing was certainly familiar to the ancients 
(as any one may read in Apicius Coelius), in spite 
of their horrible ignorance of good cookery, and 
their wretched boiled wine, which, with all their 
boasting, I firmly believe was no better than that 
we make from elderberries. Mine was superb, 
and I had taken an extra glass — that is, a glass 
cylindrical at the lower part, conical at the upper, 
and surmounted with a cork ! I was rather more 
satisfied with the world at large than with myself, 
and took my ramble to walk off the effects oif my 
slight debauch. 

I had wandered a considerable time on the 
mountains, when all the excitement being over, I 
felt the full influence of fatigue, and was just 
preparing to arrange my couch on the fern awhile, 
and take my chance of snakes, when I spied a 
little hut, of which the sides were wattled with 
twigs and plastered with clay. A rude door of 
close and thick basket-work was opposite to me ; 
and the roof was formed of a projecting slab of 
granite, sticking out from the face of the almost 
perpendicular rock. A small spiral thread of 
light blue smoke, which curled up into the trans- 
parent sky, indicated that this rude and solitary 
shed was inliabited, and I hastened on to ask for 
shelter and rest. 

On entering the cabin, the scene which pre- 
sented itself was striking. On the left side of 
the great fire-place sat an old man, his hands and 
feet distorted with rheumatic gout. On the right 
was his wife, similarly afiiicted, extended on a bed 
of fern-leaves ; while two young men, whose coun- 
tenances betrayed the sad expression of premature 
age, were watching a very humble still, of the 
rudest construction, in which they were prefiaring 
the well-known and agreeable cordial, the kii-sch- 
wasser (cherry water). Tubs filled with the wild 
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cherry in a state of fexmentation occupied the 
floor, and scarcely allowed room to sit down. This 
berry bears little resemblance to our delicious 
fruit, being composed of a large stone or kernel, 
just covered with a thick and coarse skin, which 
neither in quantity nor flavour repays the trouble 
of your teeth. It is but the rudiments of our 
blackheart cherry ; and, like that, contains a large 
quantity of prussic acid, which renders the cordial 
unwholesome, and, in excess, dangerous. 

I sat down on the edge of one of the tubs ; and 
as the still did not yet boil, endeavoured to engage 
the listless parties in conversation. Not knowing 
exactly what subject might be most likely to ex- 
cite their attention, I addressed myself at once to 
the topic which interests eveiy human being — 
himself and his suflerings. I told them my pro- 
fession and ofiered my aid, but found that the 
disease had been so long allowed to pursue its 
course uncontrolled, that there was now little 
chance of cure. They had no medical atten- 
dance, nor the means of procuring it were it 
accessible. No physician or sui^on lived nearer 
than fifty miles ; Ijut a farrier, who knew some- 
thing of herbs, travelled the district two or three 
times in the year, and gave advice in medical 
cases. The (tug I required could probably not 
be procured nearer than a hundred [miles. I 
was reluctantly compelled, therefore, to limit 
myself to the ofier of money to pay for such aid 
as they could obtain, and promised, should I 
return that way, to visit them again. 

I spoke of the exquisite beauty of their coun- 
tiy, but this produced no echo. They were quite 
immoved by my praises, and evidently pitied my 
taste. They could understand the beauty of a 
valley covered with com or with grass; but 
thought it absurd to apply such a term to a dis- 
trict so sterile as that they were inhabiting ; so I 
changed the theme, and asked the amount of 
wages in that part of the country. 

" Wages ! said the old man, " the very word 
is unknown here. We have no person who works 
for wages; we borrow and lend each other's 
labour, but money wages are never heard of 
amongst us." 

^^ How do those manage, then, who have no 
land r said I. 

" Starve or quit the country," he replied ; 
*' there is no one here who can spare a portion 
of his little pittance for others." 

" And those who have land,'' said I, " how do 
they make out a living?" 

" In faith, sir, much like the bees — scrape to- 
gether during the very short summer what is 
to keep them during the long winter ; and woe 
to those who neglect their task — there is no one 
to help them, and they must die." 

" You give a sad picture of your country." 

" I give a true one," said he. " We have 
barely three months of summer ; . and during the 
long winter our cabins are often buried in snow 
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for weeks or months together. Those who have 
the misfortune to have children, must send them 
out at an early age to carry the Vcom6die' over 
the world. Few come back again — of the greater 
number we never hear more." (It is the white 
mice, the tortoise, or the monkey which these 
poor people call la comcdie.) , . 

" And what use do you make of your kirsch- 
wasser,'' said I, " in such large quantities ! " 

" We exchange the greater part for food with 
the inhabitants of the plains, and the rest we keep 
to warm our hearts in winter." 

The recital of these miserable privations has a 
very depressing efiect on the mind, and takes 
away all the romance of a picturesque country. 
I thought of the contrast of the fertile plains of 
Holland, and of the active and universal sympa- 
thy with suffering which pervades its industrious 
and honest population. I recollected that in those 
dense masses of human beings, I had noticed every 
where the profuse benevolence and active charity, 
not merely of the wealthy, but of all classes ; that 
at every step there was some house of refuge, 
some asylum for poverty, an almshouse, (Ald- 
mannenhuis,) school, or parochial poor-house, 
some help for those who could not help them- 
selves, to lighten the darkness of despair, and 
this in a country whose inhabitants have inces- 
santly to combat with nature itself, to keep up a 
never-ceasing battle with the ocean, and should 
they intermit their toil an instant, they must be 
overwhelmed. The dimity and apparent freedom 
of the life of a mountaineer is but a poor compen- 
sation for the physical suffering and misery in- 
evitably the portion of their sterile soil : — 

^^ " Oh I trifle not with woei you cannot feel, 
Nor mock the misery of a stinted meal." 

I sat in sombre musing awhile, and felt as a man 
feels when attacked by a beggar as he leaves the 
shop of a pastry-cook — tL sort of conviction that 
his superfluous indulgencies are a crime : I gave 
therefore rather in proportion to my feelings than 
my means, as a sort of penance for my recent in- 
dulgence. 

A silence of a few minutes had taken place 
when I saw the still begin to run, and started up 
to taste the liquor, scarcely aware of what I was 
doing, when an exclamation, amounting almost to 
a scream, burst from the whole party, and brought 
instantly to my recollection that the first runnings 
must be almost pure prussic acid. 

I dropped the scarcely tasted cup, but I had 
inhaled sufficient of the deadly fluid to fall almost 
senseless on the floor. They dragged me to the 
open air, and gave me abundance of cold water. 
I soon recovered, and became aware of my narrow 
escape. Had I drunk I must have died. 

A short time sufficed to remove all traces of 
the accident, and I set off on my return to the 
inn, amid the vehement thanks of the moun- 
taineers for my unexpected bounty^ — I refusing 
pertinaciously their o^rs to accompany me — ash 
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dtimg them that I was perfectly recovered, and 
could find my way without difficulty. 

The fact was, that I was desirous of itidulgitlg 
my own meditations without interruption, stiU 
more without the depressing influence of the con- 
tersation of persons whose minds were deadened 
by their unhappy position, and whose ideas were 
ngidly bounded by the stem and sordid physical 
wants of the animal being. 

Left to myself, I rambled on, sometimes mount- 
ing higher, and sometimes descending lower — 
without immediate aim or object, knowing that 
I had only to direct my course downwards till I 
should reach the plab, whenever it should be my 
pleasure to do so, in order to Bnd my way to my 
temporary home. 

I paused from time to time among the forest 
trees, where an opening showed me the tran- 
scendent glories of the scene, and gradually 
resumed the enthusiasm which forms unhappily 
too large a portion Of my character. Whether 
my reflections on my late narrow escape, or slight 
remains of the efiect of the kirschwasser, produced 
a little confusion of mind, I know not, but I began 
all at once to be aware that evening was ap- 
proaching, and that I had lost my way. I there- 
fore hurned on to a modest little church on the 
summit of a rather precipitous rock, 

« Pointiog with taper ■pir« to Heaven/' 

concluding, that from so elevated a station I 
should recognize some object which might serve 
to ffuide me on my road, for I had now mountains 
on both sides. 

On reaching the church I found that it was 
built on the very edge of a precipice, a not un- 
usual position in this part of the world. In fact, 
it was built on a projecting mass of granite; — we 
have a beautiful specimen of this singular locali- 
zation of a place of worship at the Lake of 
Brientz. 

The view was magnificently extensive, and 
(miy bounded by the snow-covered ridges of the 
high Alps, shining rose-coloured in the rays of 
the setting sun, and looking like '< the abode of 
disembodied spirits." The sound of the distant 
bells on the necks of the cattle floated up in the 
fealm air to the spot on which I stood ; and as the 
sun gradually descended to the horizon, the cold 
grey shadow of twilight crept slowly up tne sides of 
the mountains, extinguishing, one by one, accord- 
ing to their altitude, the glowing peaks of granite 
which shot up their spiry pinnacles into the dark 
blue sky. Like advancmg a^e extinguishing the 
hopes of youth, the sober realities of Ufe are seen 
for a short time divested of the purple hues of the 
imagination, and are then shrouded in dark- 
ness. 

An hysterical feeling of mingled pleasure and 
pain took possession of me. Never md I experi- 
ence so strongly the religious awe inspired by the 
glories of departing day. " Thoughts that lie too 



deep fbr tears,*^ occupied the recesses of the 
soul, 

** Then ttira the feeling infinite, bo felt 
In lolitnde—when we are least alone." 

'* Not Tainly did the earlj Persian make 
Hit altars the high places, and the peak 
Of earth-o*ergazbig mountains — and thna take 
A fit and unwalied Temple— tiiere to seek 
The Spirit— in whose hononr ahrhiea are weak 
Upreared of human hands. Come and compare 
Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 
With Nature's realms of worship, earth and air ; 
Nor fix on fond abodes to cireumactibe thy prayer." 

Yet the mind which is bewildered by the contem- 
plation of scenes like these, will (like the tame 
bird who has never known liberty) take refuge in 
its own little cage, whose dimensions it knows, 
and can comprehend. 

I was inclined, then, rather for the interior of 
the church than for the longer contemplation of 
a scene where I had no one to participate my 
feelings. 

'< Bat gif« ue itUl aoiM frioad In my retreat. 
Whom I may whisper, soUtade is sweet*' 

So says the poet^ and I felt the sentiment in all 
its intensity. 

Reader, perhaps yoii smile or lau^h at feelings 
you have never known ; if so, from the bottom of 
my soul I pity you. It is not necessary to ascend 
the mountains to experience these sensations — 
there is poetry in real life as refined as that which 
is inspired by the stupendous works of nature. 
" The present life," says Channmg, " which is the 
first state of the immortal mind, abounds in the 
materials of poetry. It is the high office of genius 
to detect the divme element among the grosser 
partd of our earthly being. The poetical feeling 
is needed to counteract the tendency of jphysiciQ 
science, which being now souffht, not as formerly 
for intellectual gratification, but for multiplying 
bodily comforts, requires a new developement of 
imagination, taste and poetry, to preserve men 
from sinking into an earthly, matenal. Epicurean 
life." If you have never felt the emotions which, 
<* Wanting the accomplishment of Terse,** 

you find yoilrself unaUe to express, you are an 
object of pity mingled with as much contempt as 
it becomes a miserably imperfect mortal to en- 
tertain towards a fellow creature. 

I felt so humbled and devout, that it was a 
relief to ehter a place where men had so often 
assembled to ofier up their prayers and thanks- 
givings. I passed into the little church with a 
sentiment of awe partaking of the nature of su- 
perstition. The dim light of the long and narrow 
windows showed in the centre aisle a coffin stand- 
ing on trestles, ready for interment the same 
evening, when the labouring people who were to 
attend the funeral should be liberated from their 
daily toil. It was covered wiUi a black velvet 
pall, on which were inscribed, m letters of silver. 
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shining in the reflected iray^ of the sun, these 
words, in the langu^e of the country : — 
*< To-daj It li I— to-morrow perhapi thyself.'' 

Here was a sentence which had heen before the 
eyes of hundreds, — of thousands, until it produced 
no more influence on their minds than tne weep- 
ing cherubim, and the men\entQ morif which orna- 
ment the grave-sfcone ; yet, to a stranger, to op^ 
brought up in another system, and to whom the 
app^ was new, it sounded like a solemn warning 
not to be withstood — a voice from the gcave ! — 

** AiijoTird'hiii md— demain peut-^ire toi I'' 
What a multitude of thoughts were suggested by 
this simple announcement of a trutb| so yniver? 
sallv known as to be a truism I 

The solitude — th(Q approacf^ing darlfqess — my 
late narrow escape frpna poisoning — were all cal- 
culated to make a strong impression on my mind. 
I wended my way slowly down the mountain, and 
with some difficulty, aided by the occasional advice 
of peasants climbing to the ftmeral, found my way 
to the inn, where J arrived ^^ a sadder and a wiser 
man.*" 



What a contract to the feeUoga "with wluqh I 
had left the spot oply a few hQ^re before ! 
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yitON has rendered the 
name of Giaour nnder an 
1^ infinite variety of pronun- 
^i piationsfamiliar to English 
ears. The Gheber^y or 
Giaour9y are the S^ians 
or Fire-wprahippera of 
Persia. Their faith la 
grounded in the belief that 
tne nniverse ia governed 
principle^: — the good, 
dramaneSj and the bad, Arimanea. 
They yet celebrate their rit^$ at 
Yed, in Persia, where (to the gre^^ 
detrin^ent of the lucifer manufaci- 
turers in that neighbourhood) the 
sacred fire is still perpetually burn- 
ing, that they ha^e derived fron^ 
^^ Zorpaster^ from which sect they are 
^ nesccnded. It would seem from 
the fact of "the Faithful" per^ 
putting these qhsenrances, that 
they have some respect for Uie 
Giaours } but whether this Mua* 
sulmau Uberality ia to b^ attri- 
buted to religious toleration, or to 
the significant circumstance of their exacting some 
tweuty to thirty rupees annually from each qf the de- 
votees, we will leave to the reader to fqrm hia pw» 
ppinion. 

Every one kQOws that two anta^nistic principlea 
cannot e^ist without ^ome slight di^erences in opin^ 
^n: the elements of diacord bein^ neceasaiy for the 
vital existence of each. Pire-worsbip haa cpiiaeqi;^tly 
ita disaenta ^nd achisma, aa well aa much more ort^P^ 
dox and better rea^ulated establiahments. Some of 
the Gii^urs had the good taste to prefer Oramaiiea 
ri-a principle of great respectability^^-^othein^ in the 




true apuit of q{qpoaitioni confeaaed themselves ad- 
herenta pf Anmai^s. The latter misguided individuals 
did but differ a trifle with paany of us of the present 
day, who prefer bad pripciple^ to good onea,— only, 
we will aav this of purselves,— that if we do posseaa 
auch a f reierttice, we af e not ao gratuitpualy can4id aa 
to own it. 

The point in dispute bptweei^ the rival powers waify 
which had the strongest influence in society, Wp 
Iprget whether the matteir waa ever aet at rest, ^ if 
it )s BtUl, aa the lawyera si^i — ^a quastio ves^atq 
^which means, in common parlance, ''something to 
nght about,'') at the present moment. Our buaineas 
ia rather to relate the very extraordinary means which 
the Giaour deities took to ascertain tne tajd ; — each 
agreed to send into the worid an ambaaaador, or ac- 
credited charge ^affaire*, to discover the extent of hia 
influence. 

It waa for aoipe time a aource of infinita diacoasioily 
and a great deal of admirable diplonuu^i what reapective 
powers were to be placed in the hancLi of the renre- 
aeutativea. Many prptoppla were iaaued, which, like 
all pxotocpla, either befpre or since, ended in leaving 
the matters in difference in 9^ much more confused and 
perplexed state tha^ that in which they found them. 
The point was at last decided by a very unstatesmanlike 
cpmpromiae — -the tosa of a piaatrcf — ^and Oramanes 
{with better luck than the best pf principlea uaually 
cpmmimd ^ auph occasiona) won the throw 1 The 
(Jood Prinaple waa at Uberty, by thia aettlement, to 
^ert all hia nobleat influjonce on the heart, soul, and 
mind pf man; aooming ita trifling^ vulgar, bai^ and 
aordid interests. These he very chsritablv left to his 
unamiable rival, who iu> dpifbt umue^ he nad the beat 
of the bajgain; but neiia verrom^ even good principlea 
^e npt &im% infaUible. The evil d^ty had left for 
his sphere of action the away and direction of human 
wei^eaa, and the power pf pandering to ita whims an4 
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infirmities. Certainly. there did not seem to Arii^anes* 
disciples^ at the first hlush of the thing, elhow-room 
for tne exercise of the great genius' power ; hut we 
must say that the ]^enipotentiary hore his disappoint- 
ment with great fortitude and equanimity. He is even 
reported to have left his court in uncommonly good 
spirits. 

As the record of Persian chronology is rather con- 
fused, we feel some reluctance in fixing a time for these 
events ; having however so illimitahle a range, we will 
modestly prefer a comparatively recent period in r^rd 
to antiquity, and determine the possible date of the 
departure of the rival embassies, about the year 1000 
— hefore the beguming of the world. Since its creation 
the rival ambassadors have been very busy ; and we 
will report their progress with all due brevity. 

Of the influence of the representative of the Good 
Principle — after wading through the hundred and odd 
volumes of the Universal Ancient and Modern History, 
— ^if you at all suspect our veracity, gentle reader, you 
are perfectly at Hoerty to. go over the same ground 
yourself — ^and catch us if you can, — ^we find the chro- 
nicles remarkably barren. History indeed is silent as 
to his Excellency's operations. For what the world 
knows of his progress, the Good Principle might have 
travelled for some centuries over the globe without any 
one being the wiser for it ! A remarkable contrast is, 
however, afforded in the career of his rival the Evil 
Principle. Not a page of ancient or modem lore that 
teems not with his active influence. Confined as the 
sphere of his actions was decreed to be, he certainly 
worked wonders. Extensive as was the field which the 
Good Principle allotted to himself, it seems miraculous 
that he should have done so little. We can only ac- 
count for this by the presumption that good principles 
are most intolerably inert, even if they have the whole 
world for their theatre ; while give but a bad principle 
the point of a needle, and you will marvel at its 
industry! 

We might go through the history of succeeding 
centuries, and trace its footsteps, and consider our- 
selves very hardly treated that we cannot. The 
Editor of 7%e Rluminated Magazine has positively de- 
clined our request, although he knew it was absolutely 
necessary for that purpose, to extend his pubtication 
to seven folio volumes. He has even had the coolness to 
intimate, that the less space we occupy for the doings 
of .the eyil spirit, the better he shall appreciate them. 
We have, therefore^ obligingly consented to turn bot- 
tle-conjuror, "for this night only," and cram a vast 
quantity of matter into a very circumscribed sphere. 
We wifi, agreeably to the prohibition that has been 
thus imposed on us, content ourselves with describing 
the operations of the evil genius at the existing mo- 
ment ; for he is still at work around us, as hard — ^ay^ 
harder than ever ! 

Although in the distribution of the earthly influence 
of the two deities, the evil one was not to extend to 
the mind — ^the soul, or the heart of human beings, 
yet indirectly he has 'those mightv functions com- 
pletely under. his control, by merdfy having human 
whims and infirmities submitted to his will. We are 
all conscious of his existence — we all succumb to 
his imperious edicts — ^we all acknowledge his power. 
He is every body's master^ and grievous as his ty- 
ranny is, we lick the chains, that gall us ! Kings 
** on th^ir en^erald thrones," are his most abject slaves; 
even queens kiss the dust beneath his feet. Talk of 



autocrats ! he of Muscovy is a mere serf to the tyrant, 
under whose, knout we all tremble! Who is this 
power ? What ia it ? .We cannot define it ; — ^we cannot 
shape it in the " viewless air ;" — ^we cannot give it "a 
local habitation," although we have " a name ;" — all 
places are to it iudifierent, for in each its omnipotence 
IS felt, — ^its supremacy acknowledged with deferential 
awe I We cannot touch it, although it smites us. We 
cannot see it, although it blinds us, or opens our eyes, 
at pleasure. We cannot feel it, although we groan be- 
neath its weight; and yet it lives, breathes, every 
where around us, and makes us eonscbus of its exist- 
ence by the sharpness of the fetters with which it 
chains us to its despotic will. Let us trace some of 
its vagaries, by confessing the miserable and degraded 
condition to which its tvranny has reduced us. 

Oh, beautifhl earth f oh, '' ever sounding and mys- 
terious seal" oh, pure and translucent skies, what 
were ye given for, but to be, next to man's affections, 
and too firequaitly before them, his solace, his consola- 
tion. Ins delight, and recreation? One of the most 
perverse of the mischievous attributes of the evil spirit 
is to render us insensible to all that is beautiful in na- 
ture. What were rivers and mountains and silvery 
brooks, gUding through enamelled meadows, glittering 
with all the inexhaustible tracerv of Nature's jewellery, 
made for but to be admired ana enjoyed? Yet under 
the influence of the demoniacal spirit, we renounce 
them when in their lovehest and most winning moods, 
for a few dirty, pent-up acres, with nothing before our 
eyes but smoke-dried walls, and nothing over our heads 
but smoke enveloped skies ! 

Well might the Principle of Evil chuckle when his 
share of earthly influence was limited merely to the 
whims and caprices of mortality ; let him have but tkem^ 
and the rest he knew was sure to follow. Boundless, 
he anticipated, would be his power, and boundless it 
has proved. Through the baneful operation of the 
fell spirit we are denied the contemplation of Nature 
in her loveliest seasons ; and are-rpoor miserable mor- 
tals I obliged to exchange the mountain air, the fresh 
breeze that comes over the sea, the velvet turf, and the 
verdure that delights the eye and gladdens the heart, 
for the stifling atmosphere of the crowded saloon; 
and all the rich variety of ** woods and corn-fields '* — of 
moor and mountain — of lake and river — ^for an area of 
a few dusty acres of cultured sward and stunted trees, 
derisively called a park. 

Nor is it in the mere physical enjoyment of natural 
scenery — albeit the purest and most elevated of our 
pleasures — ^that the malicious ambassador has only in- 
terfered. Nature, when she turned out man from her 
workshop, was doubtless proud of her performance, as 
a chef^oemnre, "She gave him a heaven-ward look, 
and to behold the skies ! " 

^ Os homini Bublime dedit oodumque tueri." 

But the envious Principle, by his dominion over the 
whims and caprices of tnat same man, has so frus- 
trated her grand design, that Nature disclaims her own 
handiwork. If you would know the full extent of the 
evil he has worked, figure, in your mind's eye. Eve, 
when in the Garden of £den, ere yet she had listed to 
the voice of the chiumer, — ^she dazzled the first of men ; 
and — ^if your imagination is sufficiently flexible to take 
the leap, the same Eve, as she would he, altered to 
dazzle Adam, at Almack's ! Ought we not to shudder 
at the power of ar demon, who can inflict upon human 
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beines such hideous transformations ? Who has robbed 
femde loveliness of all its beautifal simplicity and 
innate symmetry^ and has giren nothing in exchange 
but — a bustle ! 

It is not, however, to the mere animal or intellectual 
enjoyments, nor to mere perscmal attributes, that 
the demon principle has restricted his detestable 
influence. Nature has given, as the heritage of 
eveiy human being until defiled by the remorseless 
tyrant, the blessing of health, and serenity of mind. 
To the altar of the idol, to which we all bow with ob- 
sequious homage, health is offered up as a propitiatory 
sacrifice. We purposely place ourselves m the way 
of this ever-moving Juggernaut, that its wheels may 
crush us to destruction. If nature has divided the 
twenty-four hours into night and day, (and the division 
is recognized by all her works, — ^man, the bat, the owl, 
and the beasts that walk by night onlv excepted,) she 
did not do so without a design. For why has she done 
so ? The day, she gave for the pleasure and business 
of man ; the night, for his repose. Man, under the 
dire infiuence of the mahcious ambassador, turns day 
into night, and night into day. He surrenders the 
coolness and stillness of evening when slumber steals 
on the wings of shadows, for the poisonous exhalations 
of gas, or the deleterious atmosphere of the crowded 
room, and heated theatre ;• and when the laggard morn- 
ing comes which should bring with its roseate greeting, 
health and energy, to brace him for the toils of the 
day, it finds him a jaded and worn-out candidate for 
the pillow ! It is through the workings of the same 
mahgnant destiny, that we surrender up our serenity 
of mind, and are chiefly care-marked and anxious 
beings. Why are our hearts eat up with care? Why 
are our spirits groaning with the constant pressure of 
anxiety ? Are the necessaries of life so costly, or so 
diflicult to be procured, that life itself is exhausted in 
supporting life ? Cannot existence be kept alive with- 
out an expenditure of toil and thought, from which 
our better nature shrinks — ^but shrinks in vain? Or 
have we not (under the influence of the same spirit) 
forged for ourselves fetters, which we hug, while they 
gall us ? Have we not sharpened the steel that rankles 
in our breasts ? And yet so enamoured are we of our 
servility, *' so pleased with ruin,'' that we would not 
escape fVom it, even if we could ! 

Independently of this power over our persons and 
physical enjoyments, this powerful demon has domi- 
nion over our minds. It is as he wills, and not as 
nature and truth dictate, that we are educated. If he 
suggests that an acquaintance with the dead languages 
is more useful than one with the living — that 
a famiharity with the Pagan mythology of two thou- 
sand years ago, is more desirable than a knowledge of 
the simple principles and truth of that Faith, by which 
alone we hope for redemption — straightway we become 
good classics, and are unable to speak our own lan- 
guage, or any one of our neighbours', with propriety ; 
and by the same perverse consistency, while we are 
qualified for good Paeans, are most indifferent Chris- 
tians. Are our femsles less sufferers ? What but the 
all-pervading influence of a demoniacal power could 
prevail on our " parents and guardians,' to exclude 
their charges from the cultivation and advancement of 
their intellectual fiicnlties, in the dry acquirements of 
accomplishments for which, in all probability, they 
have neither taste nor inclination ? Or, if they are so 
for fortunate as to possess those attributes to success. 



in permitting what ought to be the mere embellish- 
ments of life to form its sole business ? 

We have traced so far the mighty influence of the 
Tvrant Spirit ; there is yet an exclusive domkiion over 
which he ranges with an equally despotic vnll— the 
affections. We feel his scorpion lash from the first 
moment of our birth ; and we never cease throbbing 
under it until we are soldered up in our coflins ! When 
the first weak wail of frail mortality pierces its mother's 
ears, as it lies nestled on her bosom, and asks, in fee- 
blest and yet tenderest moans, for the nurture which 
Heaven has garnered there for its support, what hands 
but a demon's could tear it from the fountain that is 
gushing there, and convey it to the breast of a hire- 
ting? Oh! Monmeur le ehargi (fqfairea of the 
Principle of Evil, you have much to answer for. Herod 
contented his sanguinary lust with one " slaughter of 
the innocents." Your Excellency slaughters the babies 
by wholesale every hour that we Uve I 

Thus does the demon principle not only s^arate 
the mother from the infant in its tenderest years, or 
rather davs— too frequently from that separation num- 
bered ! — but through the perilous period of advancing 
years the tyrannous decree continues. Children — ^the 
only prototype we possess of angels on earth, who are 
the poetry of human nature— fVom whose innocent 
forms all our " original brightness" had not been 
rubbed by a collision with the coarser materials of 
which the rest of creation is formed — ^are banished 
from the sight of their parents — ^from that discipline 
which the heart, and the heart only, can bestow — ^to a 

Elace which the innocents themselves think and feel to 
e a prison, but which their amiable papas and mammas 
complacently call a nursery! Here a coarse-handed 
and coarser-minded stranger usurps the tenderest duties 
and most affectionate offices ; and when the mind of 
the suffering babe most plaintively asks the watching 
love and enduring patience that me mother alone can 
give, it receives the warped direction which the coarse 
and unfeeling nature of the hired substitute cannot 
fail of bestowing. 

Is it in the affections of our infancy and childhood 
that the tyrant demon's influence is alone felt ? Are 
there not such things in this dark world as ruined 
hopes — as blighted loves? And worse than even 
these — ^as wretched marriages ? And who is the 
author of all this? — Monsieur the chargi d'affairee 
of the Omnipotent Arimanes ! Who, when two young 
hearts are drawn together by that all-attracting load- 
stone — ^love, whispers into their parents' ears (and, 
perchance, their own!) " disparity of rank — settle 
ments— -establishments," and other words — words in- 
deed — ^but words that too often have cloven human 
hearts asunder ! 

It is through this hideous power, that marriages that 
ought to have been made in Heaven, have the most 
inmsputable symptoms of being solemnized — some- 
where else ! It IS that which gives the man of edu- 
cation and refinement to the frivolous or coarse- 
minded wife; and all the beauty which Heaven has 
allotted to Earth's daughters, to the insensible clod, 
or, still worse, the depraved sensualist. It links re- 
finement with vulgarity ; sensibility with obtuseness ; 
age with youth ; passion with frigidity ; intellect with 
stupidity ; ** the airs of heaven" with " the blasts 
ofheU!" 

It even slackens the duties, and at length com- 
pletely dissolves them, that man owes to Ms fellow 
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It loo«^s Hie knot which the blind delusion 
of misplaced fneadship believed to be indissoluble. 
Under ite ddusion, the hii^d of friendship becomes 
ecdd-ythe ton^^ (f sympathy silent — the heart of 
aflfection stone. If calamity, like a thunderbolt, is 
driven by/' the red right l^mi*' of destiny over us, 
^^ature, that vearns in that nioment for the soothipg 
voice of the nriend pf happier years, is stifled bv the 
malignant grasp of the tyrant, that, like the encnant^ 
ress of old, turns all that feast on its delusive spells tp 
the condition of the " unclean beast," or tq its owQ 
fiend-like nature. What if some glimpses of owr own 
original nature yet bum bright within us, they are 
instantly repressed by the demon's cold suggestions ; 
and we leave the playmate of onr boyhood, the coip^ 
panion of thpee yenrs ^' when love und life eUke were 
new>" to perish in prison— rto di^ on his lorn couch ; 
and those eyes* th^ once met our own beaming with 
the holy fire of affeqtion, to be closed by — the under* 
taker I 

Thus from the cradle to childhood — ^from childhood 
to youth — from youth to manhood — imd from manhood 
to the grave, nave we traced the influence of the 
demon^ambassadoi^ lui you may trace the walk of the 
^^ Uve lightning" on the withered grass, by the steriUty 
and desolation which everywhere follows nis fi)otsteps. 

If, gentle reader, you suspect we have exaggerated 
the power whieh representa oa earth the Principle of 
Evil having conuaimcl (Mrer our whims a^d qaprice% 



von vrill acknowledge, in this slight sketch of h|s attri-* 
butes, that we have but faintly pourtrayed his mighty 
influence, when you recognize him under his more 
familiar name of — Fashion. 
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()UNING._The 
sun'a broad disc 
peeping above an 
easfceni liili, — the 
ecstatic voices of 
a multitudinous 
throng of lai-ks, 
runhing heaven- 
^ai"tl and pouring 
out, the while, a 
flood of tremulous 
and jet triumph- 
ant Bobg,— the jo- 
eund voices of la- 



bourers in the fami-yard, of reapers in the Iiar- 
vest-field, and early gleaners in the bowery lanes, 
— the clinking of harness^ and the creaking of 
ponderous wains, ab-oady asUr, and tending to- 
ward 15 the harvest-fields ; — what pleaaanter sights 
and sounds tlian these, to usher in the glorious 
dayf And as the blue mists roll away — veil after 
veil withdrawn^ and distant hills shine clearly out, 
and winding waters leap and sparkle in the sun- 
fibine, and hill-side cottages send up their slender 
wreaths of white and vapoury smoke into the pbre, 
Jjright, morning air, and the awak^aiBg l»veie 
runs riot amidst the huge gnaried anna and 
wavkg boughs of every ^>ee it meets with in ita 
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eotme, — ^whllt seemeth it but a renewal of the 
primal beauty of the earth, — order and light re- 
▼olvmg out of chaos, — ^life — teeming, vigorous, and 
lusty life — ^up-springing from the heavy deatWike 
sleep of night ! So morning, life, and sunshine 
dawn upon the world; — morning climbing the 
firmament's blue arch, — ^life in that vocal air, lifb 
in the dancing waters, life in the twinkling grass, 
lifb in the soleiiiu woods, life in the thrilling song 
of the exulting birds, life in the red-veined vine- 
leaves clustering roimd the cottage porch, life in 
the haunts and homes of men — ^and sunshine 
brooding over, embracing, and informing all. 

Noon. — Blazing noontide, — ^the hot sun in his 
fierce, dazzling might, rides high and lonely in the 
heavens, without an attendant cloud to soften hid 
excessive brightness, or mitigate the overpoweiv 
ing heat. The reaper's hand slackens, and the 
seemingly untiring energies of the tnomitig suc- 
cumb to the relaxing influences and prevailing 
lassitude of the burning hour. Then, too, there 
is tiie luring shadow of an old oak-tree, flinging 
its broad green boughs far and wide over the 
thirsty earth, and beneath it the often-replenished 
beer Dottles, with such coarse fare and homely 
catesas, 

'* Sauced irith hunger, seem as sweet. 
As greater dainties we are wont to taste/' 

Who could resist tempters so mute and yet so 
eloquent as these? The gliateiiihg alekle ia t6^ 
linquished, — the golden grain enjoys a respite tolt 
a space, — and the little island df shadow — greeni 
grateful, welcome shadow ! beneath the oak~tree''4 
canopy, receives a thirstiel^ groii)) than ever did 
Jack Falstaff 's favourite horteliy — ^thirstier tlua 
even Jack himself, or Pistol, ifph^ or Bardbiphi 

Within the village, ill is lledpy, torJ)id im- 
mobility. Windows are dtltig bben^ bllhds dWUM 
down, cats winking and ilbddltig Ih thb &U», bid 
eleemosynaries dozing in older chairs, beneath 
the shade of porches more antique than all ; the 
very leaves hang still and stirless on the trees ; 
flowers droop upon their stems ; birds seek the 
shadiest coverts ; the white-washed walls of the 
many-gabled homesteads dazzle like Polar snows, 
and every cottage casement mirrors the flashing 
sunshine, until its multipU^ reflection blinds you 
with " excess of light." 

The brawny blacksmith's sturdy arms no longer 
wield the ponderous hammer, or wake the echoes 
of the ringing anvil. Our tailor (incorrigibly idle 
knave !) forsakes the shop-board for '* the paper," 
and prates of politics until his customers and 
gossips shun him as though infected with the 
plague. The spare and sallow shoemaker (cord- 
wainer^ we think he styles himself,) leans lazily 
upon his hatch, watching, with his hollow eyes 
half shut, the wreaths of smoke that issue from 
his blackened pipe — his inseparable and almost 
sole companion. Young urchins, enfranchised 
from the noisome, steamiiig school, look wistfully 
towards the freshet brook, and pohder on the 
purposed plunging of their panting limbs within 



its limpid depths. Fruit-pickers lie languidly 
beneath the orchard-trees, and wish — ^with what 
an earnest, unafiected heartiness they wish ! — 
that life itself were one long dinner-hour. Only 
the rotund butcher — ^portly as a Christmas ox, 
and ruddier than a ripened peach, defies the 
sonmiferous hebetating influences of noon, and 
he — poor wight ! — intent upon his deadly work, 
his insect-slaughter, looks, breathes, and executes 
a fearful vengeance, at, against, and on a host of 
cameficial enemies. So, noontide wears away, 
and men again address themselves to toil — ^the 
reaper to his sickle, the blacksmith to his fdrge. 
Howbeit, the labour of the hours that, so to speak, 
are more immediately post-meridian, hath little 
in it of a stirring character — little, indeed, be- 
yond a certain show, a counterfeit and simiilated 
sort of make-shift. The afteriioon yields the 
semblance^ but not the substance, of actual, active, 
earnest exertion. 

Evening. — In the cottage-gardens skirting the 
winding road, flowers are silently folding up their 
leaves ; and bees, laden with the luscious spoils of 
many a far-off meadow, are wending homewards 
with a drowsy, droning hum. Above the tall old 
elms and stately linden trees — ^the towering patri- 
archs of the park, wheel flights of clamorous and 
dusky rooks — the feathered clergy of our child- 
hood's fancy. Masses of shadow sleep upon the 
iward braciathi ehequel^ed at intervals with small 
fantastic patohM of gi^en and yellow light — ^na- 
ture's rich flissob^ over which the deer glance to 
and fro with rooifaUs nitite and echoless as snow. 
By road-side foObla tad tedgy ponds, stand linger- 
ing groupH tifcaitlei whose lengthening shadows 
6how strangely bn Ule Hhattered surface of the 
glowing wateri) Ever abd anon you indistinctly 
mJbh 8bitlid dtaVb bf fragihent of a merry harvest- 
^M6\ ; ftfld pi^eserilly a waggon emerges from a 
neighbouring corn-field, with a rich freight of 
p^m, and richer freight of sunburnt children on 
its summit^ who wave aloft a goodly bough that 
not long since was flourishing upon its parent 
tree ; and as the cumbrous wain sways to and 
fro, and rolls from side to side, rocking and jolt- 
ing in the rutty lane, the laughter and the shout- 
ing of thcjse foMy urchins rings out more merrily 
and heartily ttiilfti aye. It passes on, and gradually 
the echo of that childisn mirth becomes more 
mellow, and| as distance intervenes^ dies fitfully 
away. 

Daylight )s inptttlillg, and a pale, thin haze creeps 
stealthily along the valleys, eqvering each water- 
course, and rOl, aiid gully With H delicate and 
filmy curtain ; but a fflowing light k still poured 
upon the uplands^ tod oil tne btl£ltilating range 
of hills towards ttle east, and on the tapering 
church-spire's tip. Ldok ib iJlb west. How 
gloriously the SUA )fb^ down, with all his pompous 
retinue of gorgeous clouds — purplb ihd gold, ruby 
and amethyst, turquoise and pearl ! — Pooh ! what 
idle talk is this I The dark, dank veins of 
mother earth can veil no colours half so radiant 
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as those the face of heaven puts on at sunrise and 
at sunset. And now the full-orbed day-god dips 
behind that diadem of firs above the " Warren*' 
— lower — lower — then, hovering like a glofy 
above the crest of one dark tree, lingers a mo- 
ment, and sinking, disappears. How deep a 
hush fell then upon the darkling woods — solemn, 
intense, unbroken silence. The wind has sunk — 
not a leaf stirs — not a song-bird's note comes 
floating through the air. There is a pause — a 
suspension, as it were, of nature's universal pulse, 
as though the loss of light had awed each wood- 
land chorister, and made even inanimate things 
aclmowledge and obey its solemnizing power. 
Yet not for long ; for from the heart of one thick 
grove there issues a low preludious song, that 
grows and strengthens, augmenting in compass 
and in volume, until it mounts and swells into a 
full, rich, liquid strain, sinking and soaring, sof- 
tening and quivering, until the air seems literally 
impregnated- with melancholy, — bird answering 
bird — nightingale uttering , sweet discourse to 
nightingale — echo responding unto echo — a per- 
fect paean — a choral evening song, sent up when 
heaven is dusk and earth is still. 

Meanwhile, just where the sun went down, the 



sky still wears some reliquary glory — some traces 
of a scarcely-departed grandeur. There are 
gleams of silent lightning — vivid and innocuous, 
and ,sudden openings in the rifted clouds, that a 
visionary mignt well believe were glimpses of the 
heaven beypnd, caug|;^t.i^omentarily, while its 
refulgent gates unclosed to welcome in some 
T^andoring inielligenee. This, too, departs ; and 
one by one, dimly at first, trembling and uncer- 
tain, but glittering anoli like diamonos, the spark- 
ling stars come forth. The blue hills deepen into 
purple; the misty haze expands, and thickens 
while it spreads. As the sky pales, so pales its 
image mirrored in the sinuous river. Objects 
x^nl,ote mingle and blend confusedly. The eye 
can scarcely note the line which severs the hori- 
zon from the purple uplands, or discriminate 
between the steadfast hills of terra firma^ and 
those other piled-up heights, whose broken sum- 
mits vary in form with every varying cun'cnt of 
the wind. Lights twinkle in the cottage windows. 
Home dttiws within its cheerful circle the hou&e- 
hold band dispersed abroad throughout the day ; 
and Night, \vith its shining stars, its sleep, its 
solemn silence, and its shadows, settles down 
upon the darkened world. J. S. 
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" H. A." in oar next. 

The lines of " Anne M- 
in onr next. 



-e," with seTeral other poetic favonrs, 



We shall endeavour to find space for the contribution of ** E. S. 
Worcester." 



" A. P., Glasgow," as early as possible. 

We feel favoured by the oflfer of " A. M. Y." Wo gfcaUy ntij^ 
the subject of her compotition ; but the paper appears to us 
too slight for publication. It is left with the publisher. 

f < X." Our notices would trench greatly on the page, were we 
to acknowledge the receipt of every leaf of verse or prose. 
Will "X" and other of our correspondents take silence not for 
consent? 

" Bosworth Eve" is received. The previous communication al- 
luded to by our correspondent, was not. 

Communications are left for the writers of ** The Governess;" 
" Kate Wynsley ;" for " Mr. Matthew Mowbray," and others, 
with the publisher. 

A press of matter compels us to postpone several literary 
notices. 
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BY LUKE RODEN, M.D. 



THE changes which have 
taken place within the hist 
ludf century in the whole 
fabric of society — ^in dress, 
manners, feelings, habits — 
in roads, in locomotion — 
in monds, politics, and re- 
ligion — ^in short in every 
t^ig which interests the 
human race, are so^tensrre, 
so universal, that the young: 
of the present day can 
form to themselves no more 
idea of the modes of 
acting and habits of thinking of the last century than . 
of those in the empire of China. Let me then enjoy 
the sad privilege or old age, and be gamilotis on the 
subject of former days. Such a retrospect is by no 
means useless. The men of to-day may be taug^ 
thereby how much it is possible for one generation to 
accomplish — ^they may be taujght to hope for the 
changes and improvements they yet desire, from the 
quiet progress of thinking, and may be made aware, 
that as an instrument of warfare against old abuses 
and errors the pen is a vastly more potent instrument 
than the sworcl. That the erroneous efforts of the 
well-meaning to oppose the advances of social and po- 
litical changes, are harmless so long as they are con- 
fined to the goosequill ; that, in fact, they are benefi- 
cial, bv compelling the men of the progress to recon- 
sider their plans, and moderate their expectations. The 
delay may convince them of the inestimable privil^es 
and advantages whidi they enjoy over their predeces- 
sors, and that these must not be lightly hazarded in 
the attempt to enlarge them more rapidly ; that it is 
not wise to stake their present and prospective bless- 
ings on the results of a physical contest, in which the 
battle is nbt to the strong nor the race to the swift. 
They should consider (and even their own limited ex- 
perience may afford examples) that changes which are 
resisted witli violence at one time, are (by the gradual 
alteration of convictions), ultimately promoted with 
cordiality by their original adversaries, if they are not 
" driven into a comer," as the phrase is, and com- 
pelled to make it a point of honour to be consistent. 
Vol. I. 




Let the young bear in I 
mind that between abso-' 
lute truth and their pre- 
sent convictions, the space 
is enormously greater than ^ il 
between their present opi- l 
nions and those of their i 
seniors, and that it is pos- 1^ 
sible, nay highly probable, ' 
that thm present convic- 
tions may ultimately ap- t 
pear to them as irrational | 
and absurd as those of 
their predecessors. 

Mutual forbearance and gentleness are necessary to 
steady and beneficial progress — calmness in staling 
opinions on both sides, and still more the absence of 
aH ttuigfferation, — these things are essential, if we wish 
the tn^ to prevail, and do not merely argue for vic- 
tory or for the display of our own talents — ^ignoble 
motives, which desecrate the hol^ cause in which we 
profess to be engaged, and positively retard the con- 
summation of which we are so desirous ; — oil obviates 
friction better than p;all and vinegar. 

For many centunes it has been the custom to fit 
every child with a pair of moral spectacles, through 
which he is to view the world correctly. Unfortu- 
nately, these spectades have generally been coloured, 
and as in the mutilation of the Chinese foot, the eye 
has graduiJly adapted itself to this artificial state, and 
become unaJble to exercise natural vifflon. Let the 
impatient reformer reflect that he himself was fitted 
with spectacles like the rest, and that if he have suc- 
ceeded in Uirowing them off it is very possible that 
his eyes have not yet entirely recoverea the powers 
originally given by nature. 

To pursue the metaphor--he is certain that he has 
laid down his green, blue, or red glasses, and believes 
therefore that he now sees correctly. No; like the 
Chmese foot, it is not sufiicient merely to take off the 
bandages — ^the limb is no longer the same, and in some 
instances, perhaps, it is only by retaining these bandages 
that the sufferer is able to walk at all. So with the 
moral spectacles I have spoken of— you may remove 
from the Mahommedan all fear of his prophet and his 
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Deity, but he is then utterly incapable of self-restraint, 
and (to continue the metaphor of the foot) he either 
sits down in despair, or without the artificial support 
to which he had been accustomed, totters onwards to 
destruction. 

The analogj^ is perfect when applied to politics and 
morals ; but it would be tedious to follow it out. If 
you, reader, be one of those who have laid dowa dieir 
spectacles, let your efforts be first directed, not to c(ui- 
yince the wearers of them that your yiiuon is perfect, 
and that they are foolish or wicked in belieying 
their own — above all, do not speak contemptuously of 
their present opinions, set yourself gently and steadily 
to conyince them that they are wearing spectacles, and 
do not hesitate to acknowledge that you once wore 
them yourself, and were equally prejudiced against any 
efforts to conyince you of it. It will be. time enough 
to argue for the abstract truth of your Opinions when 
they haye resorted tq t\^ ^se of their natural eyes, 

■ u . 

It strikes me that by birtbi education, and h^bil^, 
I am peculiarly fitte4 fpr &e task of laying before the 
public a statement of some of the mighty changes of 
the present century-r-havingbeen bom in that middle 
station in rural society whioi gave free aoeess to those 
above and to thpse t^low. My father was what is 
caUed a gcutlcinan fan^icr^a squire — ^a lord of the 
manor — a lay iuipropriatpr of great and small tithes, 
and possessor of mimziiera!»le fragments (I should 
rather say t^s and tatters) of fSnidal rights. A hurge 
forest, ajid various uucnclostjd commons were in the 
immedi^^e >ictiiitjv inliaUittil by a class of people now 
utterly ex tijictj, whose freu life of picturesque romance 
was a pqor compeii^^tiqii for the idle, profligate, vicious, 
deprayed, and even itioeious habits engendered by 
their posi n ' ? p Had I t li e j.j en of Walter Soott I would 
represent a state of society *' Sixty Years since,*' com- 
pared to winch hb description oi the Highland ma- 
rauders ia tame and ^iritless. Unless, however, his 
hcvlty werebestowed on me, it weve vain to attempt 
to characterise the period yrii^ such an air of truth and 
nature as can alone produce conviction. I oould give 
the anatomy of the dead body of the age, but eould 
not breathe Hfe into the corpse and show it m action. 
It is Uie sublime pririlege of genius nhme to ve^reate 
ezistencies. 

But what my descriptions may want in vivitei^ may 
be pirtly eompensated in fideUty. I shall not be 
tempted to embdlish, and if my narrattve be tame, it 
will be* oorrect; though requinng more etfort on the 
part of the reader to master the subject, it may per- 
haps better direct his efforts to influence the Aiture. I 
have trayelled much out of my own country, and am in 
that f espect a safer guide, from knowing not oifly the 
static of socie^ where these great changes have not yet 
been accomplished, but the good as weU as the bad of 
the ^Id s3Fstem. {t is not permitted to man to establish 
perfection in any human institution. 

The town in which I viewed the scenes first de- 
scribed in these papers, had been onoe 6£ considerable 
importance and posse^ied many feudal privileged. It 
was on the great road ttom London to Ireland, and 
near the eentre of the kingdom ; but the rapid advance 
of other towns in the vicinity (better situated for 
trade by reason of rivers, eanals and roads) had fixed 
them iaa centres of great manufiu^turing districts, and 
caused^ tine decay of such plfades as were less favour- 
ably located, As, m the present day, the duection of 



a railroad leads to a rapid increase of population in 
one quarter, and proportionate diminution in another, 
so this town gradually sank into obscurity finom similar 
oa|Ui^9 — ^its market ceased to be frequented, and at last 
was abolished — coaches changed their route for roads 




othf r men of equal age 
sca:ro6ly can^ them back to a state of things such as 
I have descnbed> let them bear in mind that the little 
intercourse between the capital and the provinces at 
that period, and still less between town and town, made 
the habits of a village, thus abandoned to depopulation 
and decay, at least ten or a dozen years in arrear of 
a plaee of manufacturing and increasing commerce and 
industry. Jo have once been in London was, at that 
time, a extinction like that which now renders a man 
eligible as a m^ber of tiie Travellers' Club--and if 
an aspiring young draper ox; tailor, who had complete 
his studies in the metropoUs (whither he had been 
sent, by what the neighbours considered the absurd 
ambition of his parents), returned to visit his bump- 
kin relations, he looked down with at least the due hlme 
of contempt on the ignorant rustics who listened to the 
wonders he recounted. ILovi often has this occurred 
to my mind when listening t# (he fgdi^ boasting and 
con^assionate condescension ^ ff^^ ff^ have b^n 
round the world, towards thp up^ppy be^psw^^ose 
peregrinations have been confin^ t^ Eurglii^ 

I remember an inhabitant (^ my w(y| yQlltt^ 
whose desire ot travel was so igtflise, tP^ h^ it ^t 
resolved to appease his cravii^ ^ iMmmp|IOF% ^^ 
broad wheel waggon to Lond^ |' ^ imwi W ^ 
metropolis about six o*oloek o^ f winiey (^|i|i|i^ apd 
left the next morning before daylig|^. His thikist was 
i^peased and he was happy ! 

He had been in London! — and took l^rpvet-rank 
accordingly. 

Part of my Other's income arose from the great 
tithes, and another part from a set qf feudal fictions, 
called fii«es and amercements — these latter varied from 
four-pence to twenty or thirty shillings; and, although 
the sums were so small, amounted altogether to a con- 
siderable ineome. 

The habit of considerhg abstract questions (espe- 
cially political questions) among the ignorant and un- 
educated leads to v^ry dangerous results whei^ their 
own pecuniary interests are concerned. It requires 
much more cogent and irresistible arguments to con- 
vince us that we ought to pay, than to convince us that 
we ought not to pay — a very slight degree of eyi4ence 
is necessary in the latter case, and we listen to the 
orator with a disposition to be convinced that saves 
him a world of trouble. How much more when the 
orieiii of the claim is, if not doubtftJL at least mysti- 
fied by the obscurity of antiquity. The American re- 
bellion* had been successfhl, and the French revolution 
was preparing — men's minds were fermenting, and 
there was an abstract disposition to resist all claims,, 
just or unjust ; in a case in which the enforcement of 
the claim was tedious and expensive it is not extraor- 
ninary that our ** fines and amercements'^ became the 
object of passive resistance. Accordingly, one tby one, 
our groats and nobles wpre revised, ana thp claim to 
them defied — litigation became enormously expensive 

* War of Indepjcndencet Iby iio means •Qbfcnbe.ta ^Ui the 
opinions of the esteemed and able author of this peper.-r-[BD.] 
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dd when oHbe a f&m thimB were widred, the whde 
wwe cypposed. lliose who had no donht of the right, 
md had taken their fimns on thode conditions, and who 
had, perhaps, ai first condemned their neighhours fbr 
resisted a lust daim, became gradually convinced that 
thm DMghbenvs were ririit, and they lihemselyes were 
wrong — that no doubt me daim was bad or it would 
have bem enfoiced-r-so they joined the rest, and the 
income was at last entively ammdoned* 

TiUies wei^ howefer, more ** sacred ;" and although 
not a dergyman, the lay tmfmpriator had the law on 
his side» without the necessity of any great archoeo- 
logical reaearohes, and the amounts were worth liti-' 
^ing ) bat these were evaded in erery possible mode. 
We mid, amongst others, the tithe of all lambs yeaned 
in the parish. By diivinff the ewes some distance 
into another parish, where uie lambs could be bom on 
tithe-free land, hired for the purpose, this claim was 
evaded ; and thomgh in some instances the law rectified 
the wrong, thare was still a lai^ source of income 
cut off, BnA a state of permanent animosity established 
between tithe owner and tithe payers. 

All these things are necessary to be understood, in 
order to know the state of feeling at the time. I re- 
member that when, as a little boy, I accompanied onr 
tithmg man on my poney, and took in succession firom 



his hands the little boughs to stick in the shock of 
com, and *^mark it for my own" — I felt a pride 
shnilar in kind and equal ii^ degree to that which ani- 
mated the breast of a British captain, at the tiine 
when every foreign ship was compelled, on pain of 
cannon bdls, to lower its fla^ in the narrow seas, in 
concession to our naval supremacy. I presume the 
farmer in turn felt like the foreign commander, when 
forced to pay this unwilling homage. 

Oh these and similar excursions I and my brothers 
were generally mounted on ''straifs;'' that is, cattle 
which had strayed from the adjoining forest, where the 
animals bred in ahnost a state of nature. If not 
daimed in the course of twelve months and a day, 
they became our own ; but during that period, if used, 
it was necessary to have a large feather (generally a 
gooseqtiill) fiistened transversely in the tail, as a signal 
to the claimant, if there were any. This fbather in 
the tail I always considered as a feather in the cap, 
and was often shocked at the wicked people who 
mocked at it: those who resisted the payment of 
tithes, it was some consolation to reflect, were i$ure to 
go to the devil when they should die ; but I was not 
quite satisfied with this deferred annuity of vengeance, 
and often regretted that we could not anticipate the 
payment. 




H^ , jM'r***^*'t ' 



PLOUtSH MONDAY. 



Among th6 very earliest recollections which remain 
in tny mind is that of Plough Monday. I could have 
been scarcdy four years of age wheii first conscious of 
the' universal terror which announced the approach 
of the annual saturnalia; Year after year was the 
subject debated iji solemn domestic conclave, and plans 
of resistance considered ; but year after year did tjie 
coiirage of the household fail at the approach of the 
drekded day. The subject was with me one of won- 
der and interest, mixed veith alarm, before I grew old 
enoueh to estimate the danger! Often did I hear 
my father express his resolve no longer to bear the 
infliction ; but my mother's terrors always prevailed, 
and he was once more persuaded to defer his resist- 
ance and his vengeance till the next anniversary. 

And ^hat was Plough Monday, the reader will 
say, that it should be anticipated with such terror? It 



was an ancient festival of Ceres, I believe, which had 
graduallv degenerated into an agrarian revolt. An enor- 
mous plough, decorated with flowers, ribbons, and 
other Wrappings, was drawn by three or four hundred 
young men similarly ornamented, preceded by a band , 
of wnat was then called musjc ! and accoippanied by 
an enormous crowd of inen, women, and children, with 
i\ill grown boys and girls, hooting, shouting, scream- 
ing, dancing tumultuously, like so many drunken 
bacchanals, and uttering oaths and obscenities which 
would not in the present day be tolerated in the re- 
gions of St. Qiles's and the Mint. As they ap- 
proached the house a messenger was sent on tp know 
what ransom would be given — if this were refiise4 
altogether^ they proceeded to plough up the front of 
the house. Walls, railings, posts, trees of consider- 
able size, could not for a moment resist the ppnderous 
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lOttcbine, lAMi, draped by ekains, tore its way 
tbibuj^h the ground to a great depths leaving devasta* 
tkm behind it. A grass plat was destro]^— vases 
broken'^--sbrabs tern np by the roots or cut off dose 
to the ground^ and a scene remamed as if a mine had 
been sprung on the spot. If a sum below their esti* 
mate oi their '^Ri^s/' as th^ termed them> was 
given, they still proceeded to do considerable mischief^ 
but ^d not vnreak full venjgeanoe^^ was only on the 
payihent' of their arbitrary demand, without hesitation 
or resistance/ that they passed by without injuring 
any thing. For the house of a gentleman, this black 
mail wias, I believe, two or three pounds ; and it was 
graduated down to a shilling or two from the poorest 
labourer. The regular plough team was always eom^ 
posed of persons from a distance, and those inhabit- 
ants of the district who could have resisted the invar- 
sion, had they been so inclined, were themselves gone 
to distant plaices on a similar errand. 

The money thuis obtained wi^s expended inpro- 
fl^acy and debaudiery, Iktle less extmvagant than 
that of the followers of Juggernaut. A fortnight pre*- 
vious to the day was o<k;npied in antic^tions and 
preparations, and at - least a fortnight afterwards was 
required before things could subside into their regolajr 
channel^so that every year a month of labour was 
wasted, besides the utter disruption of all habits' of 
order and decency. The general mon^ty may be 
judged of from the fact that the district afforded no 
instance, I believe, of a girl being married till ready 
to lie in, when it became necessary that she should 
select one of her paramours to take on him the cha- 
racter, but not the restraints of a husband. ' It was, 
indeed, rare that a girl consented to become a wife tiU 
she had had one or two children, when the annuity 
granted by the parish for their maintenance formed 
the dowry which attracted the penniless swain. Let 
us admire the wisdom of our ancestors ! 



A still greater object of alarm, however, than 
Plough Monday, was that of the approach of G3rpsies, 
who from the numerous unenclosed commons all over 
the kingdom, found evetywhere shelter and food. 
Regular encampments of three or four hundred per- 
sons were sometimes located on the same spot fbr a 
month at a time, to the utter destruction of poultry 
and game, and not unfrequently they helped them- 
selves to pigs arid sheep. The neighbouring farmers 
did not dare to be severe, or to call in the in^perfect 
aid of the law, lest their fences or their cattle should 
suffer from the vengeance of the marauders. I re- 
member, on several occasions, the town being literally 
taken possession of by this gang of ruffians, who gave 
it distinctly to .be understood that they should not 
budge till a certain sum of money was raised, when 
they would pass on to the next town and bestow 
similar patronage. For two or three days the streets 
were crowded, and every hay-loft and shed occupied by 
the nomade tribe. Their departure was like that of 
the Israelites from Egypt — they borrowed (without 
divine authority) whatever vessels of gold and vessels 
of silver belonged to the parishioners . Of the former^ 
I imagine, there were few ; and the latter were, I pre- 
sume, only spoons and cruet-tops — ^bijt such was the 
terror inspired by the threats of these lawless ruffians 
—some of which distinctly concerned their temporal 
goods, but not a few were addressed to their super- 
stitious fears of ill luckj sickness to themselves, and a 



mortatn to their eattle-r-such wa» theterror {iia|nittd 
by the unwelcome visitors^ that on their, exodus, the 
universal voice was not one of lameaatation for the loss, 
but of thankfulness for the ultimate eae^pe. These 
inflictioiis were endused as men endure the oonse^ 
quences of earthquakes, stoims, and inimdations — as 
natural and inevitable evils which, as they must be 
borne, it is best to bear ^thout repining, and each 
time it was hoped that it would not happen' again* 

The dxwiriiig for the mBitia^-the numeratioa o£ the 
popuktion^-the eatabUshmeat of yeemiaiiiY — aad tiie 
enclosure of forests and eommons, gmdufllhr broke up 
itaa interesting state of society, and made the trade of 
deer-stealer, poadier^ thief, and fortune-teller, too ha- 
zardous to be . worth following. A hutge. number of 
tiliese very enterprising gentry- h»ve nasaed to the An<- 
tipodes at the public expense, and they .have now £iU 
roomfor their peripatetic Tesearches-r^ut if they wish 
to rob hen-roosts and pig^atvea they must first breed 
the animala-^foc the eswihrimMnts of itheir.ne^^ 
bonrs are too inudi di^rsed* to be^worth the gleaning. 

I can well rememlMr, aa a boy, the estiaordinaiy 
beauty and even grace of tibese wandering-iOutoastS'^ 
the large speaking eye, the tuddy lipi/ the well-lonBefl 
bust, and all the weti^Bsderstood .mkredidnts of t^ 
young females. I do- not:be]ievei howeter, that they 
were so accessible to the approaches of ''outeido hiup- 
barians" as was generally sopposed ; «nd I.fonn taty 
opinkm on the fiict> that they remained a nice of r^ry 
characteristic featores— with the intensely black hair 
and peculiar complexion whidi mar)c their tribe ^--this 
could not have beenthe ease had there been a free ad- 
mixture of other races in indiscriminata intefooorse; 
neither (I believe) could any other race have borne the 
hardships and occasional privations of their migratory 
and unsheltered life. The ^r-complexioned would 
have passed into scrofiila and consumption, fnsm a 
small part of the inflictions that the Gypsies bores, not 
merely with impunity, but without injury to their phy- 
sical beauty ana power. 

The festivities of May Day--4he morris dance and 
the May-pole--^«re well known, and not peouliady cha- 
racteristic of the state of society ; their univenal>pre- 
valence, however, at that time, shows deariy that thece 
was more room in the world, and that a larger potion 
of the year was given up to amusement and relasation 
from tml. When we consider that the population of 
the country at the pmod I now speak of, was mudi 
less than half its present amount, and that so large a 
portion of the soil was left uncultivated, it is dear that 
the incessant toil of the present day was unnecessary, 
when every man had a claim on the bounty of natoie. 
That the race was happier in the latter partof t^ last 
century than it is now, cannot be questioned, bnt.it was 
the happiness of the pig or of the fox. Ceremonial 
reUgion had been aboli^bed, and there was neither 
education nor self-respect to .adopt, the substitute of 
dogma disputation then recently introduced by Wesl^ 
and Whitfield. 

On this subject, howeyer, I have mudbL.to say in 
another place, when the state of the dei^ ahall. oome 
under discussion — ^whether canse or consequence of the 
degraded state of the populace I vdU not attempt to 
decide : it is probable the action was reoiprooalr— that 
the immorality of the clergy influenced the conduct of 
the laity, and that the universal prevalence of vice and 
profligacy among the populace took away the restraint 
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of opmion on thkt of die dergy. Gomparinff edwctL* 
tion and motiyes, I cannot bat pronounce the latt^ to 
be the most erimfnfd of the two classes. Hi^pf are 
we kk the present 6aj, in the possession -of a obdy of 
enlig^tenea teachers, whose example is eren more in- 
fhaienttBl than their precepts. 



Among the amusements of the piBopte at the period 
I 'iLm tieatii^ of, the nni'versal practice of bull-baiting 
is; perhaps, die one most characteristio of the state of 
Hoaety. I can' hardly to this day IbrgiTC my parents 
forafiowiiig me to attend these horrible exiiibitiont. 
My fiither, however, held some seignorial rights on con- 
dition of famishing a bull to be baited; and I will do 
him the justice to si^, that he made manpr attempts to 
abolish the practice kmg before the.patriot Wyndham 
tadertook its defence. Whether the ekxiuence of that 
koble gentleman in vindication of the -savage and ini> 
human sport had any e^tet in altering his viewa on the 
subject) I camiot say ; certain it is that the amusemeat 
contihued (as Mr. Wyndham phrasedit) to stimulate 
the m)ble courage of Englishmen^ till abolished by the 
goosequill; My father offered a ^t ox, nay, I beUeT^ 
a eoupleof fatoKen,'to be roasted for the recreatimi of 
tfaC' enlightened and* humane^ people, as^a1vicariouB 
aacriioefor the boll; but £ree-bom EnffUstunep dia- 
dbined the degradii^ appeal, to their bellies, and' in- 
sisted on the bond — ^nay, they even contended that the 
iMk of abnUwhoehhad died of rage, cxhanation, mu- 
tflatioii and terrdr/.had a aest beyond that of ordiiiary 
neat, and which fvdly compensated for itatoughness-i- 
so' the practice was continued. 
' The poor animal was brought out with great sootbr 
ing and gentleness^ and led to a stake in the centre of 
a plstee, which like die *^ Grande Pkcei" in France, was 
the modem Foram of every town, and called the Bull 
;^g. • When he was once secuied, or belieyed to be 
seeilred (for there were instances wher^ in his ag(my, 
he broke his bonds, and wreaked vengeaau^ on his ner- 
secutor8)-7when once believed to be firmly secured, a 
-lond shout fhnn the moldtude pronounced the ap- 
proaching triumph of humanity— one by one, the fero- 
cious bull dogs were loosed upon him. While be pos- 
sessed his fSl vigour, he was able to antisipi^ the 
designs of his opponents, and when die dog» . in the 
intftmct of his nature, tried to seise the noee, either im- 
paled him on the point of his hom» or toesed him aloft 
ni^r than the Imuses, when his fall sometimes burst 
'his bowels, and sometiaies, though rarely, killed him 
on the spot. I have seen the mutilated dog, torn and 
bleeding, drag himself again towards the bull with all 
theferdeity of his nature, and die before he could reach 
•the spot, or perhaps the bull) unable to readi him widi 
his boras, turned round ancl trampled him into a 
'Shapeless mass with his heels. 

" Then rose the cry of women, shrill 
* As goshawks' whistle on the hiU, 

Miosled. with dnldhood's babbling triU 
Of corses stanunered slow." 

Hie monsters in hunkan shape, who bred the dogs for 
this horrible pastime, filled the air with imprecations, 
or notes of exultation^ aa the failure or success of their 
favourites brought diem gain and honour, or loss and 
'disgrace^wagers were bandied about with a vivacity 
<'amouttting"to irenay, and many a man, led on by the 
^e^citem^At of the moment, lost a sum which ruined 
'him for life. 



The ferocious tenacity of these dogs, when they had 
' onee smed the -nose of the bull and pinned him to the 
crovrnd, was' wonderful ; the bull could not move from 
ms position because of the agonizing pain of that ex- 
quisitely sensible organ ; any attempt to shake off his 
opponent was vain, and in this dreadful torture .was he 
retained, till, either from the difficulty of breathing on 
die part of the dog (while his jaws were thus fixed; or 
firom the period allowed by the laws, laid down for the 
regnhition of this humane amusement, haying expired, 
the dog was pulled away by his roaster, a difficult 
thing, and seldom aocomplidied without the aid of 
snuff crammed into his nostrils s the snuff was be- 
stowed liberally also on the bull, and when he raised 
his mutilated hps alofl and roared with agony, another 
universal shout of exidtati<>n aunouno^- the delight of 
the bystanders. 

One of these bull-dog breeders staked a large sum 
of money that his dog* would allow his shoulder to be 
separated fifom the body without relinquishing his hold 
o( the bull, and he won his horrible wager I Haviiig 
just anatomical knowledge enough tci know where the 
principal artery was placed, he passed his knife behind 
the Moulder blade aa we do in carving a rabbit at table, 
and separating the whole shoulder and limb from the 
body left it dangUng by the blood-vessels, and a few 
'fibresofmnsde which' he had avoided to cut. The 
dog retained his hold for a quarter of an hour, when 
the loss of blood made him faint away, and his noble 
master rewarded his merits by cutting his throat. 
This was mercy ! 

At last, however, the poor bull, worn out with fa- 
tigue and i^ny, would crouch down, and iMirying his 
nose between lus legs, leave his whole body exposed to 
the malice of his enemies. Sticks armed with sharp 
nails were driven into his flesh, and especially into 
those parts deemed to be most sensitive f the hellish 
cruelty of the crowd never ceasing to reproach him 
with cowardice. Cats were tied to his tad; this ge- 
nerally roused him to fury, and as the poor creatures 
were swung backwards and forwards screaming and 
clawing, sometimes fastening his tail to lus side, some- 
times to his btfok, and somedmes fixing their talons 
between his legs, shouts of laughter and obscene jokes 
told the joy of his tormentors. 

When still further exhaustion proclaimed the ap- 
proaching termination of the game, and the wretched 
animal lay down in a pool of his own blood and that 
of die dogs he had destroyed, a bunch of furze was 
ded to his tail, and others fixed by nails in his back, and 
set on fire. This was capital fun ; at this moment my 
heart is sick with the recollecdon of havine clapped my 
own litde hands in transport at the wild fuiy of the 
mudlated beast in his staggering agony of terror. 

Loathsome and horrible as are these details, I have 
' suj^ressed some which are too filthy and too shocking 
to be recorded. Let us not talk of bull-fights in Spain. 
Humanity is of so recent a growth in our own cbuntxy 
. that we have litde cause for prides Nothing I have 
ever read of them can be compared with the atrocities 
I have witnessed in England. Thank God they are 
gone i and the mechanic or manufacturing artizan, who 
once took del^ht in such atrocides, has been partially 
awakened to a sense of the dignity of his own beiuff, 
and has learnt to prefer the coffee-shop and the read- 
ing-room, the mechanics* institute with its lectures and 
its elevating intercourse between mind and mind, to 
the unspeakable horrors of the bull ring. 
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I mnst ])e permitted to dte one more instanoeof the 
stat6 of public feeling on such subjects, and then I haye 
done with cruelties. Badger-baitine and bear-baiting 
haye considerable analogy with bufi-baitingi but were 
never attended with such elaring and long continued 
cruelty. Cock-fighting ana dog-fighting are in a dif- 
ferent category, and« however reprehensible, admit of 
the excuse that they are merely exhibitions of the 
pugnacious instincts which such Aniip^ifl exercise in a 
state of nature. 3trange perversity of judgment. We 
did not hesitate to be present at the bull-baiting, but 
it was low and vulgar to participate in these contests 
of the dog, the bear, the cock^ and ike badger. These 
were for common people, our refinement looked down 
on such amusenients with lofiv coi^tempt. 

Still there was one other exJiibition of cruelty which 
it was permitted to the gentry to enjoy along with their 
inferiors. I do not allude to cock-tlurowing on Shrove 
Tuesdayj which was common to all, and was especially 
the amusement of school boys. A number of cocks 
in succession were tied to a stakcj and each boy was 
fnmUhed with three sticks of about two feet in length. 
He threw at the head of the cock^ and he who killed 
him won the .prize — a still higher prize was reserved 
for the boy who succeeded in knocking off the head 
at one stroke. This deUcate and innocent amusement 
surely no one could have the fastidious prudeiy to 
blame I Skill in the art M^as then as honourable as it 
is now in cricket» and there were even instructions 
given as to the best mode of outwitting the dodges of 
the sharp-visioned cock, by making a feint to throw, 
and reserving the blow till the wretch had raised his 
head (dler bobbing to avoid it. Many a h^py diiy 
have I had at this iondcent pastime I Grod forgive 



me. 



The amusement, however, to which I allude^ was 
this, — a rope was extended across the street, at a con- 
venient height, and to this rope were tied by the legs 
a row of geese, ducks, turkies, and fowls, their heads 
hanging £wn and their necks in a froth with soap- 
suds^ which indeed were UberaUy bestowed over the 
whole bodies of the poultry, so as to make them with 
great difficidty seizaole. The game was practised 
thi|S — ^the ooQipetitors were mounted on ponies, horses, 
and donkeys, and to each was i^portioned the part of 
the rope which correSjponded with the. elevation of 
himself and his steed, his task being sq allotted as that 
the head of the bird should be just within hLi ^^tasp 
when it hung down, but entirely out of his reach if the 
poor creature lifted it ever so little. The screams of 
the fowls, the gobbling of the turkies, the hissing of 
the geese, and the quacking of the ducks in their con- 
strained position, made certainly a very ludicrous con- 
cert of discords, and excited unboundea amusement in 
the n)ectators. 

After allowing a moderate time to elapse^ that the 
birds might become exhausted and less incUned or less 
able to snatch away their heads with vivacity, th^ fun 
began — ^the fiders went ftill gallop under the rope, 
ana he who could pull off a h^ Imd the bird for his 
pains. This was by no means a feat of easy accom- 
plishment, the poor animals were very dextrous in 
escaping the haiid, and as the riders were all mingled 
together in the melee, there was generally a heap of 
donkeys^ poiiies, and hoys, all tumbled together a few 
yards from the line of victinis. It was not till after 
n^any courses (and when breaches of the laws of the 
game had excluded numerous competitors from the 



lists,) Oiat ti^phiesof ■qapess begvi te b0 epUUtod— 
when the range of necks weie tolerably deputed of 
soap» and a good many of theo^ stripped of featheia 
and skin also — the bleeding necks formed a cood 
handle — when the birds were nearly a^plectic firom 
their long inverted positiqpj and theur visions dimmed 
by the blood which trickled down from their mutilated 
necks. It was rare, howetl^, that all the prixes were 
w<w^--8ome qI the birds died in their plao|s% with 
broken necks, but retaining their heads — and tbeae 
were gpiveti to the poor I . 

It must be bonie in mind that the refinedfeelings 
. which permitted us gentry to preside at these human- 
. ixing exhibitionSi would not allow us to mingle in them 
— any young gentleman who should have d^;raded 
himself by joining in the sport on his poney, would 
have been out by his assoeiatesi as decidedly low and 
▼ulgarl 

Yet it was a hard task to abstain-r- it was so exceed- 
ingly funny, to see the bird with bare and bleeding 
neck, twisting it out of the way at the approach of the 
clumsy hand of his enemyj when.<Nie Mi sure, that 
by adapting a different mode of seizure, one ooid4 do 
it. I waa Uke Louis the XlV. on crossing the Rhine, 
who is represented by the poet as lamenting his hard 
fate, whiidi compelled him to keep in a place of 
safety I 

•« Se pUdgnit de soil rmj^ qui I'MMdie All litage.'* 

CMten did I, for the moment^ wish mf self a butcher^s 
boy, that I might become a competitor for these 
blushing honours ; nor, horrified as I often was at a 
bull-bait, can I recollect a single qualm of oonsdence 
at the game of neck-pulling-Hmildren are cruel* but it 
is from ignorance of the pain they are inflicting. The 
roars of the bull in his tormentSi told n|e distinctly 
that he waa in a state of intense suffering, but the 
noise made by ^e heqs, gees^ diiek% and tipkies, 
was grotesque* and had never been assoeiated in my 
mind with the ideas of tortv^A 



I have now done with rural horrorsi and proceed to 

• the descrq>tion of amusements ef a more blameless 
character ; all aro necessary to give an idea of society 
sixty years ago. When the ipnocent simpUcity m 
rural life shall have been fully detailed^ ( will proceed 

• to London, in which mighly wilderness I first made 
my appearance in die last week of the last century. 

One of the games stiU preseryed« aa connected with 
the holding of land» was a dance of a very peeuliar 
character, which, stiai^ to say« had . never ]keen 
honoured with a name. Twdve pairs of the n|[j)le8t 
antlers, with their points gilt, were fixed in twelve 
(wooden) stags' headsj covered with the am>ropxiate 
skin ; a handle of eighteen inches in lengSi was in- 
serted in the under part of eaehi Which a stout yoipg 
man held in both hands before him, the horns resting 
on his shoulders. These twelve persons ir^re preceded 
by a man in or upon (whichever.it mlg^t be called) a 
wooden horse : the body of the man passed through 
the body of the horse, and as he walked abi^ his 
legs wero concealed by the trappii^ which reacC^ to 
the ground. Artificial legs and thighs were fixed to 
the portion of the man which was visible^ and hung 
down on each side with a very fair resemblance to 
humanity : the lower jaw of the horse was moveable 
on a hinge; a string attached to iit* passed over a 
pulley, in the upper jaw, to the man's hand, which on 
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puning miide a BOMpfitag pme^ soflaeiiujfeg like, a ^efjr 
large castanet, and kept time to the miisic^ whidi was 
of a similar description to that aeoompanjing the 
monster plough. To keep tim,e (mnaiealiy speaking) 
was impossihle; since each musician eiiercised the 

J»riTilege of a l^ue horn Enj^lisfainani and played as 
hat or as slow as it pleased him : it was oi^te suiffident 
if he kqjt to the same tune, and finishea it as soon ao 
he could ; if the others had begun again it was not hk 
fault All the lH>theradon,of Iniss and trelil^ tenor, 
counter-tenor^ wit^ the whole sizanie of flats and 
sharps, breves and semibreveSi fmavers and erotchet$, 
was ntterij unknown or unh^ed« At an^ rate, they 
succeeded in dieir principal object— makmg a great 
noise ; and if any ope attempt to disparage the taste 
aiid.refi,nement of my native towni I throw baek in his 
teeth, if he is a Scotchman^ his national muric^ the 
ba^ipe. I am accustomed to cite an instance of 
heroic politeness oi^ the part of Enghshnien of rank 
and fashion, which is not paralleled in the history Qf 
the world. I was present at a gr$ad entertainment 
given by the Duke oi Sussex, and his piper was allowed 
to make a nqise for half an .houri without one single 
person putting his fingers in his earsj or his napkin 
betw^n his teeth. Talk of French poUteness after 
thut ! No, no— -beyond that, there b nothing. 

The thirteen performers thus described were very 
gaily dressed witn ribbons (I must confess sometimes 
cut out of paper)j they paraded the town from morning 
till night, or at least tiu too drunk to stand— a climax 
in truth which someUmes arrived at an early part ef 
the afternoon. 

I should vainly attempt to describe the labyrinthine 
ugia^iery of their dance. It required great practice 
for a considerable time previous to the anniversary ; 
and though to the uninitiated it might seem pure 
confusion, there was a *' method in the madnessf 
cognizable by the populaoei and any error met with 
loud condemnation.-^just as in the verses called 
''asotiantes" by the Spaniards^ in which most of 
their plays are written, the lowest of the populace per> 
eeives the slightest error, and punishes uxe actor with 
'* applausos surdos" (deaf applauses), this consists in 
clapping the hi^ds together, each hollowed as if it 
held an egg. It might be mistaken by a stranger for 
our own mode of signifying ^probation^ but it makes 
a most extraordinary kind of noise when performed 
by great numbers, to which nothing can be compared 
but the dead pi<op of an avalanche. 

Bkss me I I am off to the Peninsula and round to 
Switiseriandf in an nrial ^team eerrii^l I hasten 
back to my native towUf which I venerate with aU the 
leroect pf a step-son, towards his new ftkther, defrauded 
of his rights by his mother' 9. seeond maniflffe* 

The original object of the oeremimies just dMribed. 
was statedj In the grant from ^enIy the Second, to be 
to collect money wr .the repairs of the churid)^ the 
maintenance of the. poor* and the keeping in order the 
public roads. While the diurch was quite new,.aQd the 
poor and the roads not yet in esdstenci^ no. doubt the 
eoUeetion was ample ; buit I cfmQot believe that if our 
aneestors had chuiged places with their descendants, 
the smb in the ei^teenth century would have been 
greater than sufficient to accomplish its more imme- 
diate obieet, namely^ to enable the whole partv to get 
gloriously drunk. As there was no time filed by law 
for the duamticm of the auest» the performers very natu- 
nlif eoBsidered thai wnen a sttfileieikt aum had been 



raisec^fpT .thii exedlent ptiYpo9ei it iTas pure fofy to 
delay the enjoyment of the ineffable bliss by further 
solicitation. Indeed, the object of the collection was 
so well und^stoods that purde-strings were drawn 
tight and tied ill a knot, before it was well accom- 
plished. . 

Suchj then^ is a faint description .of eoonl^ life 
at the end of the ladt century. My fi^er, wIk) 
(unlike his son) was always laudator iempom ticH, 
was enthusiastic on the virtues mid happiliess of the 
. peasantry in the time of his own youth ; but as he had 
the disadvantage of being bom in a mueb higher 
position in hfe tiian myself, he had habituaUv worn the 
. rose-coloured spectacles of aristocracyi and 1 do not 
attach mudi importance to hid testimony. Ohe ffict, 
howeveri is worth recording as indicative of the changes 
then going on. He said that, on first entering into 
life as a '^ noun substantive" which ebuld "stand by 
itselT'-^they w»e in the habit ctf giving a diuneri a 
pair of gloves, atid a crown a piece, to half a dosen 
persons annually» as^ in lack of paupers* they woiidd 
otherwise have been compelled by law to job we next 
parish which possessed a superabundance. A bene- 
volent gentleman, howeverj estabhahed a edttoti fac- 
. tory — made a large fertuiie and retired— rleft his fac- 
tory to a man df straw* who soon failed^ threw on the 
. parish an enormous population of dissolute and aban- 
doited persons, and raised the ptftDr^rales to fifteen 
shillings in the pound. 

The state of the pubUe roads at this time was uni- 
versally sueh as to forbid travelling in winter except on 
horseback^ or in the heavy lumbering vehicles of the 
day — the general fmn of these was exactly the same 
as our present omnibus — ^there is nothing new under 
the sun $ — the reader may be assured that the coaches 
of that daydiffered only in being more coarsely end more 
strongly built, with wneeis adapted to Ae asejp ruts in 
whiA they had to travfel-^uiese were called long 
coaches, but there was another kind called a diligeace* 
or as it was generally pnwoniieedi a dilly,-*-the latter 
may be seen in the '' Inn Yard" of Hogarth. Neither 
kind of carriii^ had springs* but were suspended by 
leather straps like the brd mayor's coach. In the 
ease of the long eoaehes these were transverse, from the 
wheel on otie side, to its cchrre^ionding wheel on the 
other — and thus en stopping you had- tone minutes 
oscillatton before .the body ai the coach became stfll — 
in the diUys it was fore and afl* in the Ions eoaehes 
.athwart ships — in ^thec kind it soon prodaced seasick- 
ness. I remember that having ^st read Miss Edge- 
worth's Essay on Irish Bulls, and having been cou- 
vuMicd by her arguments that Hibernians were mat more 
liable to the use of the cataehresis than Eaglishiiien, 
my compamon, who had been annoyed l^the motion I 
have deocribed, exdaimed^ '^ Och ! and how SKtmlaely 
nnplaiaaitt is the motion of a coadi wiitn ifs 

stiur 

The part of the- vehicle which supported the ooach- 
hosL was not on spiings^-^i^ joined to the bad state 
of the roads, made the (office of coadimaii so Idborious, 
. that twenty-five mSes was considered a hard day^^ work 
— ^the back part of the coach was caUed die basket, 
and it was UteraUy a basket of widierwork, fixed on the 
axle-tree of the hindwheels$ of oourse^ youriugaage 
was battered to pieces, for the coach waa really ni^e to 
advance by trottbg^ atid a speed of five miki^ an hour 
was obtuned, whSdi, with a slight dedivily^ sdme 
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tiioe^aaicniiited taw. 'On oqb ocooiidni I iuuf put it 
hf^ and WutiM tpcmxtaa^cf kid: ore^ eivvs^pedift' 
many wvappersi intathe middle of my.clbtlteaim'tke 
poiinuin^ea«^vho|iing that. the elasticity would preserve 
it ; but at the end o£ stity miles I fbiindikat it ha^ 
worked ita way throm^ coats and tiowsers/dttim to' 
the bottom. No one thought of remonMnating At one 
of tljbeipiQvitBble caMaWeatnodeutto tnivellu^--*-afad 
iti was )mg afler the uavcntieii of spisngs before they 
though of putting the box and basket on spiiaga alaa, 
and &ua i{ot, merely presemng the higgage, but enw 
abling the coaehman to diiye an hnndred imles t^rAKfr 
as. was generally the ease <m the road to Brighton* 

The astonishment was unbounded when Mn Sedg^< 
wick (I believe) of Bath,^ fi^t introduced the cnstom of 
putting flints on ^eoroad without any soft earth ** to 
bind .U)em togetheto*' — a system to whidt M^Adam 
suaN||e4ed,ia obtsaniBg the sanction of. Govdmiiieaty'> 
and to wl^dihe has had the honour of giving hid< 
name. It is said to be a great feather in a matins c^i 
to giveaiiew verb to the langusge^t but this dictum is i 
of .equii^ocfd authority* since -die respectable Mi*.- 
Burke discovered a new mode of eufanmnff a steifcdy 
supply for the dissectiiftg^room. We now ti^ of Mac- 
adamizing loads and • Burking victims^ 'but the inven« 
tiotfs^ I betievCy are not held in equal honoor.' 

Previous to the introduotian of this mode of road-i 
makii^ it was the usage to throw ali your hard 
material into the rutsy which thus forased in dry 
wenther a sort of stone vaii^road^ regulsriy pressed 
down into the earth^ after nun* and replaced At next 
finelweathetw-the middle of the road being tiidyin- , 
tended for the horses' feet» was left in a puddik, thongli 
here and there a laige piece of stone was^ thrown tbwn > 
because it would last.- 

The opmmon answer, to an 'invitation frdm. qb^. 
£unily;to another* was, '^ We wHl come and see voaas 
soon asi ever the roads will admit of travelSng/' As- 
to making them serviceable in winter* iM) one was so - 
sanguine as to esEpect an imjpossibility. > 

The practice of cutting oown the summits of hills* . 
or fitting up valleys, was not' yet invented-^the pimr 
cipal hills (especisllyCbaUc Hill near St. A^faan's) Mie . 
provided, with a sort of station-house at the bottom, 
where a number o[ men ^rath large wooden wedgea ut i 
the end of pole^ were alwayato beYoimdf their dulr 
was to walk behind the carnage as it mounted the hill* 
and throst the wedges under the wheels* and . the 
horses made a spasmodic effort for a minute* and then , 
rested ; they also steadied the caniace on its descent* . 
and prevented its overturn when a vnieel slipped <rff « . 
larse stone into a deep hole. In this mode it wsapoi- 
sibk to accomplish sixty or seventy miles in the twenty^ . 
four hours* and we were not a little proud of our su- 
periority iU' this respect over forrigners — a superiority 
that was as jcal then as now. I once posted Arom 
Pontarlier to Cans* in the month of Novembei * . in a 
light but firmly bidlt carrii^; the law enforced tmly 
fbuc horses* hut auch was ^e state of the reads* that 
four horses could not draw the .carriage^ and I was 
under the necessity oi actually puttmg six* with three 
postilions. Huriymg home sind bribing for the sake 
of expedition* I could not venture to travel but during 
daylight* and just accompHshed rather less than an 
av^krage of four miles an hour. 

For a long, distance in the neighbourhood of Wo- 
bum Abbey* on the great highway from London to 
Ireland* the road* if road it might be called* was com- 



posed of deq> sand* through which a pace of c«e ante 
per hour was thought a very fair progMs in' dri' 
weather. It was impossible to make- roads thion|^ 
sbnd* as aH the world knew. It is now as good us 
any road in the kin^om. . / * 

Habits €f eztsessive drinkii^ were at Una period 
universal* and the clergy were by mo ^means more 
abstemious than the laity. It was not*, indeed* con- 
ndered ^[uite delieate or proper for i^iem to uppsar 
drank in the pulpit or the reading desk* though even, 
this I havd witnessed in the ease of thi^men wfaote* 
livags weie not ten mSes from each other ; such was 
then the Isadty of ecdesMatieal ^iiscipline. But in ^b 
sytaposia of the gentry* and on an^ day but Sunday*' 
it vras by HO means thought to be inciongrnocs tliat u 
clergyman ahoidd be like the rest*— ^he was eqiecteA 
tobea jovisl dog as others; and if hrooipld point m»fd# 
jokea atthe.doctfines it was his du^ to teach* he wwt' 
considered a good honest ffXkm witSruo^noinenBif' 
about himl 

The reader wiE suppose that I aiU daseribiag'tke 
manners of a dass many des^ees bdow Ae.raUk isf 
sentry* — ^it is net so* — I spei^ of the tables of men 4of ' 
nom seven hundred to two thonsaiid*ayear*and of iheif' * 
supeiiors* many of -whom were noblemen 'Of Ulge'pes^ 
sessions. I cannot bdieve^ from what Ikne^ of Scot- 
land* that Soott needed to go back sixty yean frois the 
time he vras then writing to make his -description of 
the Barou of Bradwardine and his oompotstorsappU* 
cable^to drink deep vrasa sign of manhdod* asidmin 
the mode in which they conmienced their exceises* 
dnmkenness soon arrived*— ^six or eight habitual toasts ' 
were in^table*-^" Fill your ghksses* geiitklMii^-«-«e ' 
dayli^ht^: no hedti^*«*-*a bumper ;"*-^1iieseuiefetosMl^ 
down in' tanid succession* and wine gksses^iu 'thoae - 
dav^ were luoe claret glasses in ours* a bottle would ^' 
onhr ^ half a doBCn. » 

In politics it is the universal custom oir%oth aid^ • 
to hold the opposite pMty responsible for all the ex- 
travagancies and follies of their adherento. ^ This inMy 
be all vety well in newspaper controversy; sod ' in 
additional squeeze of lemon fn)m time to-tiSM is espe* 
cially necessary to make the punch acceptable te the 
popular palate 3 but it is unmir and m^ust^'ondiu*- 
dnlgence in the practice tends to myatify and 'ifitiate 
the . judgment. Gertainly were I held TesiMHMifcle for 
thetoasts I have drunk or acquiesced iu* I should ' 
cease to glorify myself in the title of Toty. It^ was 
amongst that party that I principaliy witnessed the 
scenes here descrifaied* and the aentfanreiits>then uttered 
would not now be avowed in an assembly of hot>-head^ 
Orangemen, as those of the opposite piurty would e^n 
disgrace O'Connell. These toasts eerve^ >faowever/as ^ * 
the excuse for excesses 'of which artiaans would'aowhe " 
ashamed. To leave the house of y<mr euterteiner abh 
to walk^ima a stigma on his bharaeter and onyourowti 
manhood not to be effceed, till a repctiCsoU' of the 
debauch vrith still greater excceses, had.given^evidence 
of your virility and of his hospitidity. 

To ensure himself against the disf^raoe* the>diq> dfiv 
grace* of the aoeuaation that a gentleman* had 4^ his 
table 9ober, it was not by any means uncommett t» 
lode the door on his guests till they had drtoik as 
much as he thought proper; and I reeoUoM with 
loathing the filthy scene which a dining rdom'pnsetited' 
on the following morning. I was forbmately too 
young to partake of these excesses^ and^the' gva^hial ' 
i^prmch of a better feeling throughout. society made 
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Aen ahrftjrs -an object ef disgnst. Qftea did I tow 
tfattt My cduldreii should- never witness a similar humi- 
lifttion di their father to that which I often saw^ t^Kiagh 
not at home ; and though I )iave partaken of a few, and 
hut a very ^, debauches in my time^ the adtanoe of 
ciriUmdon made temperance an e&sjwtne long before I 
had an opporttmity of setting an example of any^kind 
to my children. 

To secure the wished for consummation of intern-^ 
peiance^ all kinds of stratagems weve resorted to-^ 
hats were not to- be found, great coats had Tanished, 
or the sleeves of them were sewed up, coachmen and 
grooms were too drunk to gmde the horses, and had 
to lie down on the hay in the staUe till they- were suffi* 
ciently recovered to do their duty ; for, Hke master 
Kke man, and diey aometiines bettered the example. 
All served as a pret«(t for renewing the debandi, which 
waa often prolonged * till d^Hg^t, although, in those 
days, dinners were eariy^-^rarel^ after three o'clock. 

''Ah, sir," said to me the rumed keeper of an hotel 
which had once been the centre of fs&luon, but which 
tke enlai^enient of London had entirely 8iq>erseded,*^ 
"•Ah, sir$ tkm was when evciy night we were oblieed 
to send -home a dozen gentSemen in hadmey coaches 
because thley could Bid standi and cany to bed perhaps 
as many more Who were too drunk even td be put m 
aeoaofr-^«those were tiines I but ' now I wby,- sir, fot a 
doien' yeaie past r don't think any geBtlemanhaa left 
my hpiise tip^. No money to be made now,, sir f ' 

Poor man, tnua it is $ no unpcovement can take place 
in our mutable society without redUfing' many tO' 
beggary. The' introduction of printing- inflicted star-» 
vation OB ifaeittCfitoiionrtraDScnbets of books. Father 
Matibew^a labours have mined hundreds of distiDers 
and brewers. B|dlways have dept^vulated towns, and, 
worst of att^^-^onr own veefed-miereeHtl l^ink of the 
desolation of doctors from the spread of temperance 
and vacdniition I 



We ware near a^p6t for French 'officers on parole, 
and thetr free admission into society, aa we& as the 
admiseion of so many -emigrants of first rate edneation 
and r^med manners, had, I think, some efiect on the 
sentiitaents of their entertainers. Intemperance never 
wasaFrendi vice, but, indeed, intempemnoe in thee 
use of Fven^ wines is a very different thing from in* 
temperance in the use of port, sherry, and nuilt Houor. 
One exhilarates, ^e other stupifies ; the efiect of the 
first soon^ passes off, but the other remains till the 
nest day or the dav following. 

How erroneous.is ihe opinion commonlyentertained 
of ihe character of Frendi emigrants. That the in* 
creasing complexity of governmental embarrassments 
necessitated a revolution, may bo conceded, but tiiat 
it was piodnced by the genend depravity of the higher 
orders,' and of the dergy, I utterly deny. France, tUl 
her.disastnms ifaterference with the revolt of our 
coknues^ was rapidly progressing in weidth and hf^- 
pmess, and there is en^ reason to believe that all 
th&altorslions necessaiy to adapt the form of govern- 
ment to the progress of knowledge would have taken 
place <q[Uiicdy ; Iratwhen the most inflammable appeals 
on the abstract right of iresistance were spread amongst 
the peo]^, tranaated from the English language — 
when a nation of political children wore fod on brandy 
caudle instead of pap — ^it is no wonder they were 
driven niad, and would not wait for the slow progress 
of social refonn, especially when they saw the sueeess 



ef snch* piincipkaB on Ae other ride of the Atkntic; 
When once a revolution vras estahlisiied,' it assumed 
the form of ail revolutions, and became a contest of the 
"have nothings^' against the '^have somfetiiings:" 
Whenever such a contest is fiurly in train, there can be 
little doubt of the issue, when one party outtiumbei^ 
the other twenty to one. 

But how exemplary was the conduct of the relbgees ; 
-—unlike the Spaniards (a great number of whom T 
was acquainted vfith,) who absolutely knew noting, 
and eoaiddoiuUhinff; the French emigrants set them- 
selves eneigeticidly to work to gam a living, by* the ao- 
compUriunents which had been the ornaments bf their 
prosperitjk:--drawiiig^ fencing, dancing, languages, ma- 
thematics, geography, and other acquirements, were ac- 
cessible to ul the youtii of Bngland, from the very hum- 
ble remuneration they required. Men who Imd been 
compdied torelinouish twenty thousanda-year, occupied 
themselves in maidng list shoes, and feather tippets, 
ralher than be a burden on the country which afibrded 
them shelter ; — and then the heroic cheerftdness wkh 
which they bom their misfortunes, was more than 
^ble-*-it was sublime. 

Abbte ell, the clergy— men who mig^t have stayed 
in their own countiy withoilt dai^r, had th^ con- 
sented to take an oath of obedience to the new state 
of* thingB— -an oath Which only the most punctifious 
consdenee eouM disapprove — ^these men prefbrred po- 
yertTf, and exik, to the slightest breach of what they 
conffidored their duty; It was a different thhig with 
the nobility, who, .1)€»ig distinctiy convicted of largie 
possesflMms, could give no guarantee to their despoilers, 
W their heads; for the patnots did not place entire 
confidence in their new title deeds, unless signed with 
blood ; — the crime of hereditary wealth could only be 
adequatdly pitched by decapitation. With the 
clergy, however, a slight concession Would have placed 
thekn in safetf ;*^but it wiets contrafy to their con- 
sciences; and they refused. 

It was very affectittg to see the cheerftdness and 
good' temper with which these unhappy people sub- 
nutted to their fiite ;— their patient endurance of the 
taunts and'insnlts to whidi the then state of the pub- 
lic mind subjected them ;*^he violent anti-Christian 
hatred^BOf merdy of theOatholie system, but of its 
proibssors, (a totally different thing,)' which then ac- 
tuated the popidace«-nay the mass of the nation. ! 
remember witn shame, the feeling with which I then 
joined in little annoyances, and the humility and bene- 
volent compassion whidi disanned us in spite of our 
bigotry. 

I was taught French; at less than half-a-crown alea* 
son, bya man who had been minister of state; and again, 
by <me of the niost aniiable and most vittnous of men, a 
mitred abbot ;*-*and I recoQlect, with adnliiation, the 
pure patriotism with which they heard of the triumphs 
of thdr countrymen, even when those triumphs seemed 
to insure their own exile and poverty ; and of the sor- 
row with which they heard of disasters wMch pro- 
mised their own restotation to wealth and honoi!ir. If 
I were a Frenchman, I would pomt to these things 
with more pride than to the victories of Jupiter Scapin. 

A curious remnant of andent taste occurs to ihe.— 
General Count Rochambeau, who had surrendered at 
St. Domingo, was one of the prisoners of war. His 
chief amusement was his garden, which, as it was a 
sloping bank adjoining the public road, enabled him 
to dBplay the vagaries of his fikncy to'adyhntage. 
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carelully pluckeaawav |dl the green leayea, so a^ to leare 
ope aqu^reyeibw wiui jBrocuses^ fioir exaaaaple— ^mother 
blue with hyacinihs— th^ next green with parsleyrand 
90CHa,; And h^ eat in hi9 little. arbour^ to ei^yoy the 
puUic adn^nktion of his skill and mge^mty. . 

Although i axd inclined to ponteiKi for the influence 
of rreneh officer^ and French clergymen in promoting 
th9 tegaperanoe they preached and practised, yet tjiieze 
wa^ eeytajnly another motive still more powerful which 
.actuated the British pubiioT—namelyi, the increasing 
..t^es on winesj spirits, and malt* When I was a 
chiiai excellent port wine w^ sold at sixt^n shillings 
tlie doseu, and when pought by the {lipe^ might be 
.tp|d iu pheapers, though the common pric^ if sent for 
.from a tavefn, was a guinea. When the duiy on some 
.vines wa^ inqreased to eleTen shillings a gallon, on 
orandy to thicea or four and twen^ shmingsi and malt 
to (I think) seven or eight shillings a bushel; and when 
Uj^yexe doubled a^d trebled^ men had less means, 
an4 Joas ieisuieii for beastly intoxication ;— they were 
iximpelied to exert themselves — to take more lai^d into 
cultivation — ^to cultivate it better— to employ the idle- 
to ii|vent means of {increasing and econompng. their 
^earniiig^ or their rents j and notwithstanding all the 
en^nnous expenditure of the war, the couutiy bejoame 
ri^er and more civilized iT^^ of thousands of men 
.who WQidd h»ve staspated through life in ordinary 
timeSf a nuisance to their fellow freatures, became ao- 
,^Tei ent^rivng, inventive^ carefo], prudent, teinpe- 
^rat^ and virtuous. Thus, as St.. raul. says, '' all 
wprketh together for good;" and jVoyidence makes 
even the calamity of war sometimes teM to the ulti- 
poa^ benefit of the human race. 

A curious instance df th^ prevalence pf iutempeiate 
habit^ in the latter part of the last oeniuTy, Juis been 
i^entioi^d to me by old merchants. Th^ w^re no- 
eu^inefl \q meet in the street, pr p the exphaage, 
and no bargain was considj^red binding, till the^. £ui 
.a^ouiped to a tavern* and partakraiqf a gill qf wine to- 
gether. This was repeated to every ^esh contract } und 
a mfl^i of Extensive business was necessarily dfunk be- 
fore dinne^r. ;. ^adually it beo^ne the custom to ^pit out 
parjt 9f the wm%-r-then to give part of it to the waiter ; 
and h(tterly 4 charge was made in every oont||u^t. for 
. the price cif the gill of wine, instead of actually, drink- 
ingit i thi3 cbaree ultimately became a p^fquiaite to the 
clerka : anii|i[a8 the habit was attended witb naprpfiit to 
.the T^erchant, i^ was at length abolished^ It was 
{fWvi that the qlerks acted on the high prindple 0f a 
hackney-coachman. 

" Spmethpg to dritik« if you please^ yo^r honour." 
". Something to drint^ you rascal |— why yoi^ ^em 
to spefid all yqur money in drink ;— *^«n« lbav.e no 
clotJ^S on^ your backy and your horses have no fl^." 
. . ."B.i^9g ypur pardouf siri that's, ji^y . A<Wr ^ 

doesjthut," , ., , " J • 

' « Wha(;'/io you mean by tha^leliawr' . .. 
: y yfi^J: ywiefe ^ir*. when ^ lady .or,, gen'lepaap aays 
io me^ jeoac|imai^ ^here's sixpence^ cbink-rl, don't 
think it wa\ild ^.jUnunfi* ^me to^^pend it in anything, 
else/' , ,'.. .' .. . .. \, .. - . •' , ....•- - . . 1 
. , So| no doubt^ thoubgbl; the merchants' clerks^ till 
their.masters abolisbea the temptation. . 

^ . llie.habito^taki^g.i^snbstfmtu^ Wau^^ a 

hearty dinner wa^ yet in vogue jju iot youthi and I 
.IU19V 9Sffl» ai^untiy gpntlen^en whp atiul fdhefe tfl the 



good o^ mutoaii, altbouf^ tjbey haTe altor^ their dm- 
.ner hour from one or two to five o'dock'^a mezxfo 
fertttine pompromise with lashion. The present mode 
I think cannot be improved ; it is virtually a very 
early supper (seven o'dpck), after the. business of 
the day is over, and both mind and body quiet. A 
aufficieni time elwses before lyipg down to allow the 
laborious part Of the process of digestion . to be accpm- 
pliahed^ and the warm water, drank afterwards, under 
the name of tea» completes it» and we lie down to rest 
(if we have not eaten too largely), with the stomach 
moderately empty. Accordingly, we no Ipnger hear of 
persons going off in a surfeit, that is, apoplexy, in 
consequence of the distended stomach pressing on the 
great vessels, and impeding the Return of blood from 
uie head. If we take up a maaarijie of sixty years 
ago, and look over tke list of deaths, we shall find that 
a '' surfeit " was a casualty of very frequent occurrence 
—it is now afanost unknown. 

And here I will venture to bffer a Uttle medical in- 
formation ; though, in these digrs,. when every body 
know every thing^ it may, perhaps, be thought unne- 
cessary. It was formerly believed, that the food vras 
gradually groupd down and softened into a pulp in 
Uie process of digestion: an accident enab^ea us to 
prove that, on the contrary, of the whole .mass in the 
stomach, only the outside layer is dissolved by the acid 
of digestion, called the gastric juice ^ \Vhen this is all 
expended, (hgestion ceases till more is formed, isnd the 
undissolved portion takes on the process of fennentar 
tjon ; till, by the slow creation of fresh gastric juice, 
the function is re-established. In the meantime, the 
distressing and iiyurious edecU are obvious* 
i ■ ■ 

Ihe insecurity of the roads was such, that to travel 
after dark vras considered a.wantpn risk^ and foolhardy 
euxisure to danger. The Boyal Mail was rq)eatedly 
roobed, and the ordinary coaches frequently* The 
apathy of the pubHc at thes^ atrocities, may be judged 
from the followuig incident. — ^My father was desirous 
.of benefiting by the new invention of gold touchhi^ee, 
and accordingly brought U|^ to town with him .the bar- 
rel (only) of his fowling-piece. IrVlien he arrived at 
Bagshot, imd had taken an early dinner, and vdiile 
there was still an hour of dayUght, the landlord came 
into the room uncalled, to remonstrate on the danger 
of passing the heath, and to urge him to wait till 
mornings when he would have pl^y of companions ; 
.told him that a celebrated highwayman on a white 
horse (!) had already robbed several fiunilies that day ! 
and t^ there was every prooability that he wna still 
prowling about. ^ My £BLther, who had business of im- 
, portence iu London which required hia presameearlT 
the next monuug^ determined to incur the riak — hm£ 
beUeving that the iandloid*s objject wfus to secure the 
advantage of another guest for the 8npper,.be4J^ and 
. breakfa^t,^ — so he passed on» He. was acarcaly- ar- 
.riyed at th^ middle of the heath, when jth|» qtl^&rmUd 
higf^tfyman^ on his white horses» rode up to* the 
^sijia of. the parriag^ and made him rf^pent his te- 
merity in rejectiii^ the counsel of the landl^mL It 
. happened, that, the nmzsle of the fowlingrpisce was 
. visible at the open window ; the maUf looking arikanfp 
at it, moved round to the oth§r side 1 it was changed 
over to the other side, and carefully pointed in a pipper 
direction, so aa apparently to be ready for eacecution, 
. whilst oidy just enough of it i^aa ahowq to give it the 
aapect of a hors^-piiitoli again h^ rede r^widf taoA 
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agrin the bArrel wftt diimgidf After a few more ef 
tbeee reooimoiseaDeesi the enemj thought it itiost pra- 
dettt not to persevere in the attack on a itian appa- 
rentlj ed well prepared, and he galloped away* 




Now what would bethought of such an event in the 
present day 7 Here was a series of robberies in broad 
day ; i^oporsuit — ^no other excitement in the country b«t 
that of terror! and a cowardly acquiescence in what was 
thofught to be an inevitable evil — ^the white horse, tdel 
-^as if in defiance an4 contempt of the '* authorities/' 
In fact* in the immediate neighbourhood of London 
even^ these things were done with impunity ; the lat^ 
Dr» Babington^ father of the present eminent physir 
cian, was twice robbed and illtreat^d in broad-Hctay dn 
Blackheath, and the man was never discovered. On 
the road to Creadon it was the cnstom fer travellers 
towards evening, to wait^ if going towards that town, 
at Stre|iithai% and if comii^ thence at Thornton Heathy 
till a considerable number had collected ; without wluoh 
precaution it was considered unsafe to pass a spot called 
Ncnrhury Gate (where a handsome villa has since been 
erected, now bc^longing to Mr. Sal^ld»r80]:^ at that tim^ 
a very doHgeroua fM^Bi muehfrefH^ted by robben! 

So intolerable was this stfUe of mseonrityj that a 
vesy ^lirited Irish physician practising in London^ 
whose name I r^ret to have forgotten, was moved te 
remechr the mischief. One. remarkable n^an had ebwtr 
mittednot merely. many audacious robberies, but man^ 
acts of wanton atrocity ; the gentipma^ prepi^red him? 
self for his dangerous course of knight-errantry, and 
saihed forth in nis carrisge, in eaeh hand a dduble- 
harrellea pistol. The highwayman had scarcely time 
to present his pistol and utter the usual, formula 
'* stand and deliver," when he received the cpntepits of 
two barrels in his body, and fell dead from his horde. 
The doctor^ having ].rovided himself with cord^ stuek 
the man's ancles on the spikes behind his carriage, and 
tpo^ them securely, left, the body banging dowi^ and 
tne head dragging on the ground. In this^fashioii hfe 
drove back into liondon to the astonishment and horrcnr 
of the populace, the head being battered to pieces on the 
atones. This little exploit was as extensive an adver- 
tisement as could tie wished, and the effect Waa ex- 
traordinary ;, for more than a year there was an entire 
cessation ii horseback robbery.. 
_ Is it not strange that the public could acquiesce in 
thee^pstmMf of tni^ Reign of Terror? We can hardly 
^neeive that such a state of things could be tokrKted 
&r a single week \ yet, after the most audaoUma a^ df 



fobbiejry, the eoimliy did not riee unifmal^ aa ihegr 
would do in the present day, Imd spread the hue and 
^ for twenty mues arofmd as quickly as horse ceuld 
travel, but qrnetly lamented their hiurd fate^ resolved 
never to travel late in the evening and confided theos- 
selves to the protection of a pphce so notorionsly d^ 
foctiive ; yet that police was, I believe^ just m aUxions 
to discover offenders as the pre^nt, but they wel« 
ridiculously weak in numbers, an<l the tmblie gave 
them neither information nor asi^stanee, sj^hough t^ 
persons of the robbers w^e weU knowuf and peopk 
went every evening to that celebrated den of iiifamy, 
the Dog and Duck, to see them in their symposia^ eiyoy- 
ing their claret and champagne along with th^ir f)aiie. 

To give a true description of this notdriaua-plA^ 
would throw discredit on all my preceding State^ientft ; 
it would be vain to expect belief unless \ eoidd be al- 
lowed to bring forward individual facts daly a^tbenti- 
cated by public records, which the decenty \^ mannehi 
in the present day wonld not permit to be pnt fai prinl. 
I the more readily abstain, as it neyer was. npty fate to 
be present at any of these orgies, yrhi^ were a disgtace 
to Europe itself and I should be under the necessify 
of giving the history from the testim^iQr of o^ets 
only a few years older than myself^ but whoi beiMg 
bom in London, were of an age to nMrtioipate dr at 
least to witness these scenes, while I was in thd pure 
atmosphere of the eon|itryi specamens of wl^di puri^ 
and innocence are recorded in preceding pagjM^ I orily 
remember the existence ef such a plaee as the Ddg 
and Duck, on the site, as nearly aa 1 ami reeo^ilscti of 
the present noble stmcture^ the Bethlehem nospita)^ in 
St. George's Fields; It was ostensibly what ^ou}^ ih 
the present day, be called '' a Tea 6ardetis/V (i^hieh 
like "a Wine vanltsj" is now a classic location^ It 
was the rendesvous of pickpoeketsi thieves^ hi§^w^ 
men, boxers, cudgel-players, prostitut^j imd dther 
votaries of vice and d^paneh^i and if I may believe 
my informant, the most depraved ^mi^atioti K man 
ecmld not conceive a vied that did net there, find.die 
means of gratification^ 

But we will pass ev^ all further Inentidn of this 
loathsome den, and I will mereljr st^ that persons of 
the strictest oharaoter we|re in Uie habit of .soing to 
this {dace as to a riiow, inhere were pmnted pnt to 
them, the <'man that nrf^s on &ounslowi" the man 
"who attacked the gentlenian's carriage last wedi at 
JBagshot;'' — the ** celebrated pickpoeket,.Barringtmi i" 
— the '^ eminent footpad of Norweod,"-^-and so on, 
just aa We should point out at the theatre the officers 
who had d^tingttished themselves in such and such a 
battle. Of the cdebra^ speaker^ in FarlifHuent^ Tbeae 
men set pnbhc decency at defiance tUl their .hour was 
come, till tbev were ripe^ ^ the phrase was^t when a 
long career, of sncQCSs having- rendered themcarelefs of 

Sreeantionsj the fruits of their plunder were fouiid on 
iieir persons, or in theur rooms, dnder circnmstaiiees 
that mAde ccmviction inevitaUe^ alid thev wete.then 
duly straagled for the edifieation of. th^, feUow- 
jcreaturesi > 

One thing which eesentially contributed to. i^oil the 
trade of highwaymen, was the invoation of cmnntry 
bankers^ and bank notes. Gtiineas ooidd not be reaog- 
nized, and were therefore safe plunder; .bnt.ba& 
notesi and dspecisUy orders on bmker^i were a poor 
rewfu^ for the risk of the ned^ to thegr eonld not be 
presented without almost 4>eftain deteolioii ;, more es- 
-peeially as a signature was fitbat titfie jeifamdida 
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Vec^ipt, and th'e accdttjilislim^nt of wtitirig was rarelj 

S^sessed' by the rery geritlemanty tricn whb foHo^^ 
cbiTdroos profession of robbing on the highway. 
' ' Yet the poKce were not inactive even in those days, 
as was testified by the nniherons tassels of hnman bo- 
dies, suspended from rbpiss in the Old Bailey. This 
jiriiotice^ like theothei^ '^^ineennas iortes/' softened the 
YriaM^irs of the age, and £d not aBow them to remain 
bmtrf;'; As a furafer cnconrageitoerit to the advancing 
r^neinenty along row of the remains of human bodi^ 
in ^tiets oftiamented'th^ hanks of thfe liter Thames, 
>lhd aJTordfeddemonstratioh to evety Ibreigner who vf* 
rited onr tnetropoVs, that the En^isih were a highly 
dviOzied imtion, and* worthy of their ex)dted position. 
Thesd 'hddie^ were ' eifclOSed in frames of iron, not so 
closely webbed, however, as to prevent the firce access 
of the daifn6n ei^s; who, while ei^oyin^ their Inxn- 
ifbns i^past, aiid espe<aany their first bmne btmche of 
theeyi^ of the corpse, cdfed'ont, like the owls in the 
ikle, **ZiOng hfe' to Bttltan Mahmond; while he lives, 
W shall ilever 'want tuined tfllages.^'-^" L<mg liffe 
to'EngHsh hiWyets ; while the present rate exists, we 
shall nevinr 'Wtait a iid-bH for our yofoiig ones.^* " I 
<bink I had' the liapipiness to witness the first meal df 
the (ihms on 'the bbayof Abetshaw, who was gibbeted 
Cfn Kenmi^gtoti €o(mmoh-^t "wisB- a glorious sight. 

- "What a'pity thAt the mischieyous gooseqtiiU shouM 
eVer haVe Wn plucked from its com^rtable testing 
pliee; and its split tbnsae made to roeak so kmdly-^ 
qibtmrbing 6ie repolie of so many good sort of people, 
whb tested hi' calm reiianee oh the care Of Providence, 
Md courted themselves with the apothe^, that no 
institutibns are peifect. ''It is a glorious country-^ 
the law Is the perilsii^n Of human reason ; these inm^ 
tators alter disgtdMd rebels^ who wbuM overturn ouir 
whole conirtitutibn, the wotider, admiration, and envy 
t>f the world IT* 

- ' Ylie goosequOl worked anfay, however; and as meli 
opened their eyes to the absuid, airwett as wicked pe^ 
version of justice, it was found that juries became 
more and more perverse and obstinate ; and 'at last 
compelled an dteftition of the law, by the' ebnehisive 
tnridetice they afforded tiutt it could not be enforced. 

*'•' Here let us pause awhile, and take a retfospect of 
-what has been'^ already said, if any one doubt the ao- 
'cniacy of my tale, let hun refbr to old newspapers, ot 
^evento the Annual fiegis<»i^-4et' hhn read the evi- 
dence of Mr. Pbtse, of Gharing Gross, before a oom- 
tllittee t^ the House of Commons, >«s well as the 
-fnttni^letB he has pet forth ^n the subject of his pa«t 
experienc0B; There is no kick of evidenoe of rocts 
imich stronger than- an^ I have related; On the ooa- 
traiy, it has been myobject mtber to aofken than ta^ 
aggento, fh>m the foar of being considered to hav« 
«mwn radher on ima(pnalion than memory. 
' The impMivemcflstm the manners q[ the aristocraqr 
(iidwiys imHirted by the claas next briow them, and 
tlnis 'downwards) led to the im pro v e ment of themiddOe 

- eiasses fbvA it waa much kter* ere the immense body 
of arttsaifs «ttd meebanies began to partake of tbie 
geneval amendment* This hi^ excitement of the war, 
mid'the^taibrmous < taxes it occasioned, aided the pro- 
^«esa 4«4lh^ the mnployers^ but aggravated the evil among 
Khe low^' classes* - Everyman was sure of emjdoy- 
vmcM tad *hq;fa wages, whatever might be his cluuracter. 
'A timte of wan if the country be not itself the seat of 

it, i* the^milhnniinm of thelaibonringclass ; the gradual 
. dispersion -of the large capitals in loans to the govern- 



ment spread ease and hnmry among them, aodlthe 
wages tJiey obtamed Would scarcely be believed in the 
present day« I was once present' when thetderk ei 
t>ne of our principal brewers was* pig^tng his labouring 
coopers. ''Is it not extraordinaiy, sff," said he;, ^^that 
although these men gain on the average four gmneaa 
a week each, not one can wait till Satnsdiqr for his 
wages, but is compelled to have a portion on aoeoiintt?' 
In the sudden caUs for extra exertion, I have 'known 
« packer to the East India Compniy pay his mwn 
twenty shillings for a day's* work,«**4t is'tnie it «[a» • 
day of eighteen houm labour. < i. > 

' At this period, the labourer had no reeouBce but the 
public house— there were no exhibitions open to him*^ 
no ornamented park«-^no wide and elqpntatreetsH->no 
steam boats-^no omnibnses^^no palaces or musenns 
accessible to his ouriosi^^^^Hdo Goffee-^iop»-Hio read* 
in|«rooms — ^no cheap nublicatton»*^no Htevature^-no» 
thmg to elevate or inspire ^self-Mspect ;-»«<-alL was sordid^ 
stupid, sou^-deadening debaueheiy and vitfe; he was 
not respected — ^he was not re8pectaMe--4ie dkL not t^ 
specthftnself^-4ke'li9cdtlie:Mfe of a beast, and he.dbd 
careless of the future* 



Oonsiderim- myself as Addressing 'the yoong^ uder 
which term i include evety one bom in the ponsaent 
eentbry, and therafore<adaas oomprishiig.fonT^^ths 
of the population of' the oountiy, I enter, ihto dntaib 
iRdiich may, perhaps, seem trite or lidseubus to nHa 
of my own age; but as tihe manntiR of teemoiff«>wiites 
in the time of our fothen aad ' g r andfo thera is exceed** 
ivgly istemtnig to oniselses, I tike fergiantcd that 
similar records of our «wn times wiE be ^qndiy dnter- 
as^mg to our sncoesson. Shoidd the pseseni sketeh 
exodte any aitteDtioB,r I shall at loanre fiH np the out- 
line and nmke a regular picture of past-times. Werel 
eifMble'afwritiiu;a novel, and putting, hi adasD the 
veiy menand women I have seen and^known^ srithont 
calling on my invention for a single incident or eh»- 
racter, I should make up one of Uie most iatcteoting 
hooks ever written^ mora especially whoi the progress 
of' my narrative afaoidd lead me to the early events of 
itkt Jnenoh Rovdntion ; for the efieets of tliat vnfesaie 
a r u y d un wero folt in ibis country in as great, a •degree 
fif mtensUy, thov^ not manifested in the same mod^ 
as in France. T&, however^ must devolve on ahlor 
hands and heads ^kui mine. I hope that among the 
fow, who from age, education, position^ and adventurous 
hfo^ are fitted mr the task, some one may be found 
apecdily to undertake it, kst the extraordiaaiT state of 
trmuiHon of that pmod sboidd pass into oblivion an- 
rseorded. It is foil of instracfcion and amnseioent. 

Hie curioua contrast between the r^nainsofihapmod 
of formality and restraint, and the advanetra prngreas 
of sknrenly hoense and negligence in dress and maniefB, 
would form an exceedingly amusing dinHer of what 
Garlyle quamtly eaUs '<Worid«History.^^ The. tight 
breeehea and kirge bunch of strings at the knee haa^ 
ing down to the ancles* the fiap waistcoat, the stkai|^ 
ooat without a collar, the plaited stock, the ruffles, the 
broad and dangling firiU, the lari» shoe buckles^ the 
profosioa of hair powder, and Uie low<rowned hat, 
were symbok of the wearer's party, and showed him a 
detemuned Conseorvative or Toxy;'V«Eb9l«* what, was 
oaUed ''the slovenly pamtaloon of. ^^ k)(v4KiBm 
assassin,*' the long lanky elf locks, the brimkwhat, 
with crown like a steepk, the atrip of cdoth d^a^tke 
back called a eoat, eonnng ahaost.'to a, point at. th!e 
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bofttom, t;fae double breast and laj^k turned baek 
bdjond'theshoiddeir^ tke WBisteoat stopping short of 
the waist hj six • inches^ the low-heeled shoes tied with 
king ribbon dmn^ting in the dirt^ and the loose and 
afa^bling walk, oenoted the Jaoobini or, as he colled 
himaAf, the BraaUiean. I know not which manner 
and whidh set of habiliments were mf>st absurd and 
lidicnlous. . 

There was, however, thi& difference in the efifects of 
thetwo;-^^ man who was punoiilioudy dressed was 
eooipelled m lus own defence to presa*¥e.a decorum of 
manner and behaviour, and an apparent deference for 
the ftdings of others which reacted on himself, — to 
show leri^ in a dress so formal would have made him 
an object of laughter, — and it is ofr this ground that I 
hope to see the dress of our judges preserved; — its 
ov^iinal purpose of impressing awe on the bj^standens 
may no lonfjev be obtuned ; but it does eertaml)r pro- 
mote a digmtr and sedateness of manners in the judge 
himself, which tends to keep up. a reverence for the 
adndnistration of the law. 

I am here tempted to fly df at a tangent^ and giye 
a few striking examples of this effect of .drcesr on the 
manner, and ultimately on -the character of the indi- 
▼idmd ;. but /I' liefraiii^^y paper ia already too long. 
I proceed to the AepublicaEnv . -. . . 

' The slovenliness and negligence of his dress had the 
natural effect on his.manners-t-he discarded all.defe* 
Bcnce for age and station-M^felt the most ineffable con- 
tcmptfor all observanoei^ and wpat about on the csor- 
peta with an ease, elegaoiee, and. profusion, stiU to be 
seen m America. Reverence for parents was a super- 
stition fluit it was high time were abolished^ to rise 
dn* the entrance of a superior in aget)r station was a 
Mnnant 'Of barbariam beneath the dignity <if < a freer 
thinker ; and respect for women was feudal foUy-*^ 
theyivere meant m sensual playtibings, and not worthpr 
of attention for any other object. llieToryat this 
time was simply ricBculous, but the Bepublican de- 
testable and loathsome. 

•Back of the parties into which the nation was then 
^divided, as in the' present day, carefidlv selected all that 
was Ind in the princ^les, practice, ana character of the 

Spohent, to make up a ^'fairand candid*^ deaeription 
the party. The Hqpublican hated the Tory, or; as he 
called'himsdf, the JtoyaHst ; while the Tqry simjdy 
desmsed and loathed the Republican. 

The present race of Liberals will think it strange that 
the predonunant feeling of the nation should have been 
at that time most emphatically Tory ; and the mobs 
which vented their enl^htened rage on their opponents 
(afler* the lashion of Nottingham, in the time of the 
Refotm Bill), were every where. indined to wreak sum- 
mnfTcngeanoe on the Jacobins. I remember the riots 
at Bifviiinghtfm,' when Dr; Priestley's hotise 'was de- 
stroyed, and the burning of* Raskerville's- beantifnl 
ittamsion in its vicinity ; and I saw the ruins of the 
Urtter place tlr^MitT years afterwards, when the huge 
board; occupying almoet the whole length ofthe house, 
and which md been erected by the calm. indignation 
Df its proprietor, stiU Temained, witii the words ** Shame 
to Birnimgham,'* — a memento of the ''wild justice'' of 
the mob. 

'Oecige the Third and his ministers are often accused 
of making unjust war on the French, in the time of their 
confusion ; the accusation is false — ^they did all that was 
possible to iivoid it, but were overpowered by the irre- 
sistible rMrtve of the nation at Iflu^. The government 



of Great Britain abstainedt even after the ferodoua 
idiots who then swayed the destiAie9 of that unwisfs 
people had officially proclaimed^ tiiat, in whatever pant 
of the world men would ris^ against their rulers, tnev 
might depend on the aid of France; and after alj* ^ 
was France that declared war .against £n|;1and I ,[ 

But the subject grows under nnr hani^ iindi the 
topics which yet remain to be treated ^are |nnmnerable. 
Whether the thoughts and r^i^eptiohs I.have^.thua 
loosely strung together shall int^reat il\e ppbhc^.rft- 
mains to be seen. , A few words to a claa^ of (npf souj^. 
who, since the great chan^ mad^ by t^eRefprui BiU 
in the constitution of Puhament, are becpme ,thQ real 
arbiters of the destinies of this mighty and glorious 
nation, and I then wait to see if it.be, wort)i wbil^itp 
resume mypen. .' ., . , .. . f. 

The great change 1 have spoken, of 19 aometnn^ 
brought to the mind vividly bv a ver^ sligljit .cirpif^ 
stance; and as publications of.this,kia4 ijeacn the handf 
of persons who have neither leisure nor inclination ibf 
the higher departmfmts of literature,,! hope that what 
I am now sajii^g may tend to, cheer tl^ h<^, and 
soothe the envy of .many ^^k industrious artisai^,. il 
went to visit the city of London after a yery. Iqng aW 
eence, and not finding lii^ gentiem^ of whQip.,]^ w/u^^ 
search in.his counting-house, .looked abojit for.a place 
in which I could pass the home I had to wait, tvithout 
the expense of takingii m^in^ a qoffee-house or. taverny 
not being acquainted with any body withiii a .mod9rat9 
distance. On casting my eyes around, I saw vrxii^r^uA 
on a very neat, clean, and respectable house, the woi^ 
" Coffee Shop and Reading Boom." I ente^ m^ 
found a large room well hghted^with gasi, divi^ ioto 
boxes well painted, handsome papei^ on the w^U^ i|u4 
oieling^ and the mahogany tables covered with a prch 
foaipnof newspapers and periodical putdifcations. ^g^ 
wishing to eat, I merely called for a cup of coffee ^ >}t 
eertainly was not very attractive^-, but it wi|s. drinkable. 
I became deeply engaged in the .roagazinea for the 
hour, and on inquiring what was topay> was told onie 

PSNNY. . ■ . .. 

Now herei said I to n^ysel^ia a triumphant pjco^ 
of the advance of civiUzatioM,*^a sum not sufficient to 
>uy. a glass of g^ furnishes a labourii^ artisan 'with 
shelter, M^armthj light, society, intellectiud ^unusement 
and instruction, with bodily refreshment and re^t-ra 
sum whid]i is scarcely missed from his earnings, if 
you>who are now reaoing my remarks happen to be a 
man of this class, thank your stars that you were bom 
in the nineteenth century, and do not repine at a &te 
whicl^ whatever you may think of it, possessea mora 
materials for hapj^iess, and for appreciation of ha^pi- 
nessi than that of a similar class in any other nation in 
Europe. AboiPe all, reeoUect the. dimity and the privi- 
leges of forming partx)f the most mightv* nation on the 
^idbe-^knowing that the very name of fidgUshman ia 
atitle of howmr. Do yeiur bast jte incukate content- 
ment ^and indiM»tfy in your fellow*; and, above all,. for- 
get, not the Providence that permits you to possess 
eLysical and mental enjoyments^ suidias ware abso- 
tely inaccessible to men of moderate fortune and in- 
dependence in the time even of your grand&ther. 
Teach your children to appreciate the advantages of 
their lot, and to avoid all the absurd longings for sedi- 
tious notoriety which embitter the possession of every 
Uesang, by setting a man constancy to a- comparison 
of his own state with those above hun instead of those 
beneath him. Envy requires no cultivation. 



A VISION IN PAN'S-DELL. 



I HAVB seert Pan ! — ^Within a sheltered hollow, 

Whf re fir trees laced their branches overhcjulj 
As if to Mtlc the spot from fierce Apollo, 

To wHch of yore his ran qiii shed rival fied : 
Srtme dub ion 3 mark a of goat-like hoofs e.spjing 

Along the margin of the tangled ^lade, 
I followed on their track j till deftJy pi'ving 

Amidst the thickest covert of the shade, 

I saw great Pan ! 
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Beside a gliding stream the God was seated^ 
In the dnll umbrage of o*erhaiigiiig trees, 

from whose sear boughs the yellow Teafits fl^t^4* 
In whirling eddies on the autumn hrecxe. 

A sweetly soleinn air hi^ pipe was playing, 
A mournful requiem for the dying year, 

lie said — ^* The winds ore cold> the wtioda d^t^ng, 
I may uoti must not, longer linger her<j*" 
^ , 1 have hejird Pw^. 

** Oh for the satyr^s hutj the sf>ri|htly sallie« 

Of shepherd mirth, the wine-jar s purple riU, 
The simbunit revels in green TL^mpe'^s valleys^ 

And the wild dances on the Argive hilh 
Wlicre oaten reeds piped out their simple measures^ 

Willie from my nook I watched the merry dan. 
Till one with lipsi impearVd with dewy treaiiuies 

Would steal away, to talk an hour with Pan, 

Pan— goaifooted Pan !" 

Tlie song was hushed, and sad aud heiivy hcvied. 

Upon my ears its lingering musje fell, 
As with a start the clattering hoofs departed. 

Their lessening echoes ringing dc^wn the dejl. 
But yet methongiit a deeper gloom denoted 

The hower from which a sylvan gud had ied ; 
The falling leaves in thicker currents floated. 

And darkly waved the fir bouglis overhea4t 
I had seen Pani 

And what indeed is Pan ? — an Emanation 

From the bright thoughts and glowing hearty of yore, 
f aught by the spell of Fancy* s young creation 

On high devotion's eagle-wings to soar. 
Then, when the ripened ear gave up its treasui^i 

And the full vintage heaped the wiue-prcss Q'er, 
Their hearts, oppressed with thankfulness audplea^ure^ 

Esclaimed^^ — '* The Gods reward our tods-T-fMjofe 
The mighty Pan." 

Pan is a mythua of the woods sud monn taint; 

The plne-tipped valleys and the olive shmliem ' 
Tlic warm spring rainsj the showers from ^^klii^ 
fountains 
Singins^ sweet music in the Cretan gkdes,. 
The tinkling sheep-heU, —oxen meekly lowiiig, . 

The pipe low breathing hy the willowed str^ftnui. 
The whis|iering groves, the runnel* s silvenr flowi^^^ 
Leaped into Godhead in the Grecian's ilr^una} 
Thev had seen Vm ! 
. .' - H. A- 
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AN I ever 
forget t|>a 
« ke|*Qic vir- 
'' tpeof ^lady 
-^ West 
Indian ! — 
Such an in-, 
stance of du- 
teous Bnh- 
miaBion io 
her destiny, 
siiofa hum.- 
ble grati- 
tude tor ^ 
special in- 
terposition 
in her fa- 
vour^eaniiDt 
fail to ex' 
cite un- 
boHodedad^ 
miration! It 



to do justice 
to the im* 
preasiveand 

[ awe-struck manner 
\^ith whieh she rot 
tated the cvctlm^ 
\ stances of her eseape 
^from a fate worse, a 
hundred times worse, 
(in her estimation) 
than the most pain- 
ful death. 

I have said she wa^ 
a West Indian : her 
education was at least 
^ equal to that usually bestowed on 
Creoles in those days. She 
could read and write-r-play at cards, and ride 
on horseback; quite enough, surety, to satisfy 
the world which surrounded h^r, many of whon^ 
were by no I9[)£ana ^ accomplished: but she 
had another claim to their respectr-she posh 
sessed a peculiar talent in n^an^ging refractory 
slaves by dropping lighted seialing-wax on their 
naked skin, — ^an admirable ppnishToent invented 
by herself, whi<^ had the gjcesd, advantage of 
not injuring "Pa's property, by rendering tho 
obstinate wretch ineapable of work* In wort^ 
at the age of thirteen, she was act aierely an 
accompKdied girl, but, with the ppecoeity of ^ 
climate, was really an accomplished Woman. 
One great defect in her chiiracter, however^ 



formed a sad drawback on her chance of matri- 
mony — ^her father, pot being rich, could give 
her but a small fc^^une. Three men, as many 
women, two boys^ tad three girls, constituted her 
whole propertf, Notwithstanding this defect in 
her cliarapt<er'(tbe only one by the bye considered 
of any importance in the very enlightened part of 
the world which she adorned), — ^notwithstanding 
this defect — ^this^ancf defect, she was solicited in 
marriage before she had entef ^4 her fourteenth 
year, by a gentleman of fort^ipe veeenily arrived 
m the island. With the naive innocence and sim- 
plicity of youth she soon gave him her whole heart. 
He was youngs tw^dsopie, healthy, well educated, 
of exemplarj^ch^acter, |nd bad had ta opportunity 
of showmg, do>^ ft l^v^t, the highest courageaM 
the most heroic maganQipiity. All the iriegds of 
the family came to pouro^t their congratulations, 
and to overcome the reluctance of the father — ^a 
reluctance founded solely on. the conviction that his 
daughter was yet too young for the probable duties 
of a mother. It was in vain that the lover en- 
treated — that the young lady threatened to drown 
herself: the father, while acknowledging all the 
advantages of such a match (for he had taken care 
to ascertain, beyond the possibility of doubt, the 
solidity of the gentleman's character, and th^ 
weight of his purse), — the father still refused tq 
allow an early union ; but at last said, that, as 
he was mmg. to the IJnited States on boaiiies^ 
he would Wie, bis daii&bter with hi^t an^, <m 
his return in si^ mQnths» they ha4 his fuU qq^- 
sent to Hiarry, With tins limited ooiMsession the 
lovers were eompelled to be eontent. Tiieir 
parting was, as usual, a moi^ overwhelming e^nt • 
— vows of eternal love and constancy were ex- 
changed, andf, as the bdy phrased it, *^t was lit 
. to break my heart ; I was sure I never cotld Kvie out 
the six months, and only hoped that * Fa' would 
see how miserably I should b^e, ^nd consent to 
shorten the tiuie. This, in fact, he did;\and at 
the end of four months we were on our voyage back 
again — when, how woiidpi^l 4W tha WfSi of Prpf 
vidence ! and how.litUo 4o we k^owwhsi 19 best 
for our good ! Qn <w xetnim it pleased Heaven 
to nuse a violent'StoRn, and by such speoi^ pro^ 
vidence we were4rivea ititoSt. Kitl's^-^vfa^re — > 
oh ! how can I be suffidettb thffiikftd for HU 
goodness ! — we found— you will hardly believe it 
— we found, that this Vety mta that I'wils ^oihg 
to marry — this treacheroiisf man — ^— ** 

" My dear Madam,^. said I. seeing her so igl- 
tated, "pray compose yourseu — I guess the rest , 
of your story— yoii fpHijd he w^ ?Jreacly vay^ .> 
riedr 
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" Oh ! no, Sir, no — ^worse than all that — we 
found — ^that this rery man was a native of St. 
Kitt's — and that — that — ^that his great grand- 
mother had been a woman of colour!!^ 

Yes ; — Heaven peeped through the blanket of 
the dark, and cried, 

^'Hl8 GREAT GBANDHOTHKB WAS A WOMAN OF 

COLOUR r A. L. W. 




LAMENT FOR A LOST HOME. 

Tis a little cot, with its garden green, 

Keeps in my memory wearily ; 
With its twin flower-beds, and the walk between. 

Too narrow for two save they went as we 
Love-like, with twining arms, to pass 
Up and down 'twixt the borders of grass. 

And the trellised door, and the simple seat, 
Where the two geranium plants were placed, 

Which look'd so fresh and smell'd so sweet. 
Tempting the bee, though pressing his haste, 

To come and drink of the honey they bore 

In cups oft filled from their full hearts' core. 

And the little gate, and the ponderous bell 
Swinging the wall and the tree between. 

Whose sound was seldom acceptable 

Save when there was only one in the scene : — 

The he or the she of that simple show 

That's lock'd in my brain— never to go! 

LockM in my brain's most vital part, — 

It is the ache that drags me down, 
With many a painful spasm and smart, 
- To the place where the countless dead are strewn : 
Tis this that makes mine eyes to weep — 
"Tis this refuses them their sleep ! 

Every plant in that garden throve, 

Though oft uprooted to set anew ; 
Not one, though untimely its remove, 

Had heart to die as most plants do : 
We bathed them daily — never in vain — 
For the veriest stump 'gan leafing again. 



There were two acacia trees — 

Very beautiful they were 
As they shook their light locks in the breeze. 

Like a maiden's glittering hair. 
During summer the birds made vows 
All in the shade of their delicate boughs. 

The summer days seem'd never too long. 

The winter ones never too short : 
Our wants were sore, but our hearts were strong, 

And that little home was as a fort 
Against despondency and dread, 
And the ills that distract the heart and head. 

But we and the world were not good friends. 

We lacked that bustling quality 
Of turning to our private ends 

The " high ones" of society :— 
We could not learn to compromise 
Twixt our pride and our necessities. 

And so, although we tried to stay 

The many ills that daily grew, 
We nathless soon were bann'd away 

From that dear home. To see us two 
Tearing ourselves from the place apart. 
Would have touch'd, I think, the stoniest heart ! 

First, there was each chamber to leave. 

Each with its separate memory 
Of happy night, or morn, or eve, 

Spent in affectionate gaiety ; 
And then the green grass, and the flowers 
So eloquent of the vanish'd hours. 

Badly I bear my loss ! Alas, 

It is, in truth, a fatal thing ! 
It sickens the life in me : — It has 

Corrupted my flesh in its early spring : 
'T has made a woman of me, quite. 
And left me weak for the worldly fight. 

I'll tell you true, I'm but twenty-five : 

(There is an age whereat to die !) 
And nothing of me is well alive 

But the brain, which eats vitality ; 
Mine eyes in their pallid lids do bum 
Like lamps that illumine a dead man's urn. 

We have had terrible things to bear : 
None but ourselves do know the truth ! 

Oh ! could you but see us, you would swear 
You saw twin ghosts of love and youth ;. 

So ghastly pale and thinn'd to the bones — 

The white skin covering skeletons ! 

" Things at the worst oft mend,*' they say ; 

I'll credit the proverb and hurry hence ; 
Temptation walks in the broad highway. 

Luring both honour and innocence. 
Home, home, while the brain can yet withstand 
The strife of the heart and the twitch of the hand. 
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F4ADER — Have you ever 
l>epn in Nomiaiidj ? No? 
Tlipn, if you are happily one 
of the deatioreSf to whom has 
been given the thrice enviable 
1 power to "wander at tbeir 
own sweet will^" be advise dj 
and go at once. 
When once on the soil of the Northmen putiyour 
dignity in your pocket, a pair of thick shoes on . your 
feet, and rambling about for two or three months in 
that heautifiil &ther-land of our sires, rich with memo- 
rials of the past — monumental and gorgeous — thronged 
as the storied oriels of her time-worn cathedrals, vou 
will come hack to our dear old, sidky island, with a 
thousand sweet and SQlemn xnemories and ino^gesi in 
your mind, which as yet have no place there. But 
then, again, it may 1)6 that this delicious ramhling. is 
to thee a thing forbid ; if so, come and see with my 
eyes, and we two will run across, and snatch a gla^e 
at the fair town callejd The Haven of Grace, so named 
by himwho cast a wall about it, and made of its fisher- 
men's huts a city; who in sadder days, after too freely 
indulging in the more regal pastime of battering to^s 
down instead of buildins them up, wrote to his proud 
mother, from the bloody field of Pavia, "Tout est 
ferdu sauf Vhonneur P- The chivalrous Francis is 
1 ong ago departed, but the noble port that he built 
sti5 stands greater and fidrer than he left YieH'^AlUms ! 
One burning July morning, I left a watering-place 
on the south extern poast of England, aft^r remaining 
there long enough to be sick of every person and thine 
in it. I had followed all the pretty girls home, and 
found out all about them ; I had read all the novels in 
the libraries, new and old ; seen all the conjurors, list- 
ened to all the street musicians, raffled at all the raffles, 
and smoked all the good cigars in the town, I was 
Vol. I. 



intimate witli every boatman in thej 
J harbourj in the vague but earnest 1| j 
\ and enduring hope of meeting with a (| j 
( real smuggle r^ such ^^ are described ' 
in. novels^ and seen in melodrames — 
fellows plunged up to their hips in huge ^ . 

blaek boots ; but alas ! in vain, I had 
walked on the sands every morning^^had sat on every 
one of the httle chairs — had had my eyes and moutn 
filled from tbe wooden spade of every infantine sand- 
shoveller "upon the beached v^rge of the salt flood." 

I had, in short, exhausted all the excitements of R , 

and resolved to eifeci piy escape. 

About two o'clock, the vessel that was to carry me 
to Southampton lay off the harbour, and I was pulled 
off to her by a coupljb of boatmen. It was blowing 
vwhat the sailors call a capftd of. wind; that is, a sort 
of zephyr tlutt makes a liindsman hold on his whis- 
kers with botn bands. 

Among my fellow-passengers was an old Gaul — a fat 
white Frenchman, with a bulbous, walnutty nose — who 
in spite of the i6iost violent convidsions of sea-sickness, 
would persist in endeavouring to eat something, appa- 
rently m compliatice with some abstract theory of his 
own upon the subject. A dozen times was he suddenly 
obUgea to rush from the table, (urged by some fierce 
volcanic action of his "ingeniorum omnium largitor/') 
to his Httle berth at the side of the cabin, and as often 
did h^ return to the charge — his cadaverous, face and 
rolling eye looking Uke a galvanized calfs head— mut- 
tering faintly, " II faut que je mange une petite quelque 
chose,'* 

By the way, is it not amazing that men will volun- 
tarily place themselves in a situation in which they well 
know beforehand that they shall be attacked by this 
most ludicrous and degrading tnalady ; and that, too, 
not from the fear of death, or any othet nearly dde- 

Z 
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qnate motiTe, but in most instances instigated merely 
by tbe love of gain^ or the hope of amusement? That 
they will consent to pass through all its loathsome 
stages — the meditative, the dubious, the don't carish, 
and the hysterically hUarious, down to the final desr 
perate plunge to leeward, ending in blank despair and 
apathy ? 

On the evening of the following day we arrived at 
one end of the Southampton pier, and I ha^ ^e satis- 
faction of hearii^ t^^ starting bell of the J^avre packet 
at the opposite pue : I seized mj little portpiianteau, 
and ran fqr it. I wore moustache^ auc[ beard (a great 
convenience in travelling), which, tf^ther ndth my 
blouse and travelling cap, gave me <| ||Qi:|pewhi^ foreign 
air ; not imlik^ (I must confess,) diat ot ili« m)l(H<^to<l 
youths, who sell in tb^ streets o? f^pQdq^, " a larsn von 
vor de lauke, and (y ieeJffH von vor tjk oaibee" To this 
appearance, and to my bfiiog 90 ^MK(^fiW^W^ ^ ^ 
carry my own ^gSfg^,^ I ^9^ indettS^ hf i ^fj^ d[ 
laughter from some of mj unpoUs^ed compalnots 
who throojged the pier, with cries of " Go it, mounseerl 
Thaff ^^ Hm 0* <^y, Froggeel Brayvo, ParlyvooT' 
Th^ fi#pt<Mii of the |teamer was among the loudest of 
the la^^efSj and ^fXled out to me, '^ Nearly too late, 
Mousf^r l-r-ueyfsr mind — jump along for'ard." To 
this I f^plied by flinging my portmanteau at the head 
of a muring cabin servant, who (though I dare say 
he hM n«ver read the drama in which that vital dis- 
tinction was first discriminated to my simple apprehen- 
sion,) had evidently thought me "a person — not a 
gentleman." 

The captain, seeing from my taking possession of 
one of the best berths in the after cabin, that I had 
" put money in my purse,'' and that I was an English- 
man, found also that he had made a small mistake, 
and became elaborately civil for the rest of the passage. 
Here was I then fairly on my way, at last, to that land 
of old romance, which from my earliest childhood I 
had dreamed of. I promised myself a sojourn of at 
least a eouple of months, and the exploration of every 
interesting spot in the old dukedom. " Man appoints,'^ 
gays the proverb, ^'and deaven disappoints." It 
will be seen how charmingly this promise was ftd* 
filled. 

The day was fine, and a lovely moonlight night suc- 
ceeded, the greater part of which I spent on deck. In 
the crimson dawn of the next morning I saw the beau- 
tiful promontory of Cape h Heve, ftomnnz over the 
purple water directly between us and the pomt of sun- 
rise; and by half past four its noble forehead was 
fflittering in tne daylight, for the " far-shooting Apollo" 
(called by the blind singer of Scio, ATroyuiv, oA account 
of his goalike exemption from the miseries of shaving), 
was resting his chin upon its craggy top, as his fulsent 
visage looked out in golden smOes over 'Hhe wme- 
colonred ocean." 

On landing on the quay at Havre, I was greeted with 
a humorous contrast to the brutality of my brave coun- 
trymen at my embarkation. I happened to have a 
sketch book, and some drawing implements in my 
hand ; and a custom-house officer, who kept the gang- 
way, seeing me rather rudely obstructed by some 
gend'armes on duty, cried out, " Boucement, douce- . 
ment^ memeursl Ne voyez vaus paa que monsieur est 
artiste?*' 

"And now," said I to myself, as I stepped on 



shore, " now am I in Normandy — ^the land of trouba- 
dours and pippins — of the angelic Agnes Sorel and the 
diabolic Robert the Devil." 

As I passed up the hill leading from Havre to In- 
gouville, I saw a fellow performing a little household 
operation in a way so ingenious in its multiplication 
of labour, that I think it worth describing. He had a 
frame-saw, of some three feet in length ; one end of it 
pressed against a block, and the other against his own 
person, about the region of his epigastrium; against 
the teeth of this saw he rubbed a small log of wood, 
grasped firmly in both hands, and upon the tifo ends of 
the wood he was leaning the whole weight of bis body, 
as if he washed tq pinch ^i| ^^^ in two pieces ; bu^ 
no doubt, f^^ wnh t^a ^fm^ ^f eventually cutting 
the log in htuf. ' I wi^l^Miff ^^fa for about five minutes, 
during which he had with great labour produced about 
a table snooi^l pf sawdust, whereupon, being myself a 
tt|IPf«pQ^^ gnd p M ft Bthf Ppist, I ventured $o intimate, 
that \fK my iqiulac mplicity^ he appeared to be rather 
wooding his saw than sawing nl^ i?i|pd, vaaj^ proceeded 
to recoifimend the mode whic)^ p|pvaila among the 
" sacris Anglais** Jacijues B<uifao|||yiie, Minever, was 
not to V<^ moved by a jest, ana k feplm flptly, but 
with perfect politeniess, that " th|| |[a^ f||f| pest wny, 
because it was the way that th|| ll||faji saw fire- 
wood in Normandy." To this qflBuBSMj T^^'^^^^ 9^ 
course, there could be no reply. 

After a most substantial break||||. | sallied 
for a ramble among the trees nfs^ fields, 
woods, for many miles round H^rrgL stretch up tne 
sides of the beautiful hills that en&cle the town, 
enclosing in their folds a thousand x^jjjf^ shad^ soli- 
tudes, "places of melancholy delight ibd mvjping," 
in which, as you stretch yourself in their shadow, 
you hear the sound of myriads of tiny waterfalls, 
that trickle down^their slppes murmuring like noon- 
tide bees, — 

While the |^m divine ii aU around, 
And nnderiatath ii the moiay ground. 

Among the manv little antique villages wl^ch nestle 
down amouff the old groves of beecbj cnesnut, and elm 
that cover this scenery, I visited that of St*. Adresse;,, 
in whose chapel Robert le Diable was married to the 
fair Bertha. The very stones on which I stood had 
rung to the armed tramp of the demon knight ! I rch 
newed my vow there, not to quit Normandy until I 
had viewed the land from Dan even unto Beer- 
sheba. 

Havre appear? to be the principal port for supply* 
ing France, and, I should think, all continental Europe^ 
with parrots. All along the quay are shops filled with 
parrots ; and in almost every private house there is at 
least one parrot gabbling and screaming, as only 

Sarrots can scream. They talk, too, incessantly. I 
not think I can conscientiously say, that I observed 
any who could absolutely converse like that "very 
large and ver^ old grey parrot," mentioned so gravely 
by Sir Wilham Temple, which, when old rrince 
Maurice, pf Nassau, politely inquired of it, " Que 
fais tu Id ?* replied, " Je garde lespoules !** conceitedly 
adding, *'Etje sgais Uenfairel** But they arp great 
linguists. Those in the better Quarters of the town 
say little but "mercie madame" ana such like. "Jferrie 
madame,** followed by a scream that skins one'a teethe 
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aalutes the passenmr at erery step. The Tocabulaiy 
of those who reside on the quays is infinitely more 
rich and Taried« but, owing to their intimacy widi 
sailors, douaniers^ &c. &c., it is hardly fit for quo- 
tation. 

Notwithstanding the increased intercourse between 
the two countries of late years, the Normans do not 

Spear to have adranced sreatly in the study of 
iglish syntax. This is the more surprising when 
we remember that their town is constantly crowded 
with Americans from New Orleans, New York, and 
other new places in that country, where it is admitted 
by all Americans that the purest English in the world 
ia spoken. Some of the inscriptions in the island 
tongue oyer the shops of Havre are exceedingly droll, 
though none of them perhaps are equal to the dainty 
notification which a dear inend of mine read twenty 
years ago over a hairdresser's shop in Paris, to wit, 
** Here to cut off hairs in English fashion.*' 

Very few beggars are to be seen in Havre; but there 
was one worthy of this dass of eminent merit. He was 
a Tery tall, broad-shouldered, hairy, eupeptic lookii^. 
savage, Tfith a wooden leg, who usually reclined in a most 
luxurious attitude against a heap of stones on the pier, 
and was evidently ftill to repletion of veal, garlic, and 
brandy. . When any one looked at him, he would 
brandish his wooden leg, and moan forth in tones most 
pathetically raucous, — "Pour V amour de JHeu I jyez 
fitii cFu^ pawjre malheureux eatropii doM lajkur de 
W tendre jeums^e** Which tendre jewMtae had en-> 
dured for at least five-and-forty vigorous years, and h^ 
wa9 drunk every day. This was, in fact, the only 
Bf^gar I observea mlhin the walls of Havre ; but there 
was another of a very different aspect, of whom I took 
note a little space from the town on the road to Har- 
deur. It was a blind man, very old. I first saw him 
sitting i^ the sun on a bank by the way side, and he 
seemed to be ^nder the care of a pretty UtUe girl, 
about six years old. He told me it was his daughter's 
9hild. 

In my life I have never seen elsewhere so sculptu- 
resque — BO grand a head, as that old mendicant's ; — ^he 
plight have sat for Samson Agonistes. He was pass-: 
ing his hand gently up and down over the face of the 
cluld,/ee/ti^ how beautiful it looked; and a smile 'uk 
whose depths a whole infinitude of patience, and love^ 
and heroic endurance lay reveiiled, rested on his fieu» 
like the sunshine. 

Poor old sufferer I The national curse had clung to 
him like the rest — ^he had been a soldier. I had much 
talk with him more than once, and thought my time 
irell spent. 

On n^y way homewards from mv first visit to the 
pi^r, a noble structure, I passed the town prison, a 
squalid, ragged-looking old building approached by an 
arched gateway of enormous span. " I will get an 
order from the commandant^" thought I, '' and in* 
spect the interior.'' I had an opportunity of domp; so 
shortly after (as will be seen), by my own unaided 
influence. I was much amused with the appearance of 
a regiment of infantry of the line in garrison in the 
tcywn* Such fellows I had never seen before but in a 
caricature ahop — ^men of all sizes below five feet three 
or four inches — ^mean-looking, dirty littie vagabonds, 
dressed in very full short trowsers, or rather 1^-bags of 
dingy red drugget, with a eoatee of the same material 
of a dull sooty blue, with an immense bunch of red 



worsted on each shoulder; a straight upright cap. with 
about half an indi of rim> lookmg tike a mutilated . 
chimney-pot ; thick douted 8hQes> patched aud cobr 
bled in many places ; black leather gaiters, and a black . 
stock ; no gu>ves even on parade. And, it is my 
belief, no mirt, for the sleeves of their coats are very 
wide and iU-fitting ; and in some individuals who have 
been so unfortunate as to. shoot up to the gigantic 
stature of five feet six or seven in^es, they do not 
reach much below the elbow ; and yet, in spite of the 
facility of inspection thereby afforded, I never could 
discover the slightest indication of any such f;arment 
in contact with their gaunt extremities. Their whole 
aspect was far inferior in martial air to that of the 
supernumeraries who guard criminals, &c., in melo- 
dramas at our minor theatres. The contrast between 
them and a brigade of artillery, also quartered in the 
garrison, was extremely ludicrousi — the la^r were, 
very fine martial-lookine fellows in handsome uniforms, . 
— some of the sappers £ad beards worthy of Belisajrius* 
y^en, however, 1 had an opportunity of seeing the 
httie dingy bladcguards of the line under arms, they 
reminded me of a story they tell of Buonaparte, when 
the emperor Alexander of Kussia remarked to him in 
a disparaging tone^ that the Frencli troops were very 
9maU, " Ouif nre,aui" he replied, "ils santpetiU^, 
-<— inatff %(8 $oni mordants." 

In the course of my rambles in the fields, I met one 
morning with a fine grey-headed old fellow dressed in, 
a blue House and sabots, spinning rope on the swam 
side of a hedge. I entered into conversation with 
him> and found that he had been a soldier and served, 
under Soult in Spain. To the in<]pry whether he. 
preferred his former profession to his present one, he 
replied, No; that he much preferred rope-making to. 
man-lplling. ^' It is all very well, sir," said he, "to 
be a geneial of division, or even a colonel. I^ is well 
enough to be Marshal Soult ; but believe me, it is a 
very bad trade for theioumeymai^." Thinking to get 
into his good graces, I began to talk of Buonaparte, — 
said that ne was a great man, and made one or two other 
remarks of equal point and originality ; but I found to. 
my surprise that I made no impression. The old 
journeyman soldier evidentiy thought but poorly of his 
great master-manslayer. 

'* He was a great man in his way," said he, " and 
so am I in mine. He was a very good soldier — (fetoit 
«m metier — it was his trade, and he understood it well. 
J mdce very good ropes— it's all the same thing. As 
fer him— ee^ot^ un gaiUard qui eavoii lim tuer tqui. 
te m(mde" 

"But," said I, "you will allow that on the whok 
he was a benefactor to your country ?" 

"I don't know that, sic," he replied, "that maa 
killed three millions of Frenchmen.' 

Altogether it was evident, that m old friend pie- 
ferred the metier of Lachesis and Clothe to that of 
Atropos ; and whether from professional partiality oc 
not, I cannot but think he was li^t. 

I left my old friend twisting his hemp (who made 
ipe a bow at parting that would have done no dis- 
credit to the court of Louis le Grand), and strolled 
i^ain to the harbour where I saw La Heine Amelie— 
the pleasure yacht of the Queen of France— a beauti- 
ful httie schooner of most elegant shape, all satinwQod 
and gilding, manned by some of the finest and most 
sailor-likeiooking fellawi^ I eyer saw* One of her 
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crew caUed out to an English sailor, on. the quay, who 
was eying the craft with a critical and somewhat con- 
templuous air, *' I say, meestaire ; your Quin, has 
she a shins like sees V* 

•' My Quveen V* said Jack, " Vy, I shid he ashamed 
of her Majesty if she'd spit in siich a thing." 

The square in front of the theatre was crowded with 
strollers, eating, drinking, smoking, and chatting, or 
listening to the exhortations of the conjurers, grimes 
eierSf '^mendieiy mimi, halatroneSikoc genua of7mtf,",with 
which the place is thronged. One fellow amused me 
much, hy holding forth respecting the virtues of a 
miraculous powder of his own invention, for destroy- 
ing fleas. He commenced, hy pointing out the many 
inconveniences of heing assailed hy one of these little 
dragons. This he did in most expressive pantomime : 
— ^fist, he was the lover on his knees, herore his mis- 
tress, interrupting each tender protestation to scratch 
'his leg ; — ^then he took a hit of wood, and imitated 
the action of shaving ; cutting his nose, in conse- 
quence of a violent assault in me rear ; — then he was 
A/anatieo per la niuaiea, engrossed in the performance 
of a new violin concerto ; he fiddled with all the inten- 
sity of visage of the most enthusiastic amateur ; — ^then, 
in the middleof a die-away adagio, after a severe struggle 
with his feelings, he interrupted to scratch his elbow. 
The fellow convulsed his hearers, and his flea powder 
appeared to have a great sale. His popularity was 
snared by a grimacier, who had a head of long black 
hair reaching to his waist, exactly hke a woman's ; — 
and by altering the arrangement of this, and by 
wrenching his features into amazing contortions, he be- 
came twenty different persons, in as many minutes. 
His face was closely shaven; and when he had adjusted 
it, he thrust it through a hole in a large board. Ori- 
maldi might have envied his Protean plasticity of vi- 
sage. His tongue was about the size of a horse's, and 
he thrust it out, down to the fourth or fifth button of 
his waistcoat, and sucked it all up again into his 
mouth, with inconceivable celerity. The fellow seemed 
to wiring his face like a wet cloth. My attention was 
attracted by another crowd a few paces off, the nucleus 
of which I found was a little hunchback ; one, in- 
deed, who, had he lived in the days of hb brother of 
the thousand and one nights, would certainly have had 
his turban filled with seouins, the very first time the 
disguised caliph mingled wi^ the crowd that sur- 
rounded him. This Uttle person was dressed in his 
shirt and trowsers only-^-the former, in whiteboy 
fiushion, over-all. The grounds on which he claimed 
public benefactions, were these : — ^he first went round 
the ring of spectators, and endeavoured to induce them 
to put their nands under his shirt, and carefully exa- 
mine his hump ; for my own part I preferred taking 
its merits for granted ; — but many enthusiastic phy- 
siologists did fumble his hump with veiy great relish. 
After he had exhausted the number of his manipula- 
tors, he stood for a few minutes in the. centre of the 
circle, for the purpose, as he said, of absorbing his 
hump; he then made the circuit of his patrons, and 
convmced them that his hump was diminished to the 
size of an orange. Whether tnis most accommodatmg 
gibbosity was a natural or an artificial production, I 
cannot determine, but I am disposed to believe that 
it was a ^nuine hump ; for he underwent a very rigid 
exanunation, and had, besides, all the unpleasant 
anxious expression of fiice, and peculiarities of person 



usually attendant on spinal distortion. ** Hie art of 
our necessities is," indeed, *' strange, that can make 
vile things precious !" This fellow would probably 
have starved without his hump, unless it could he ab- 
sorbed into his system for nutriment, Hke that of the 
camel of the desert. And even were it so, how,short- 
lived the support rendered ! He could not have lived 
through a tuurd winter upon it, like abear'iipon its 
paws. No I take his hump, '^ and you do take the 
means whereby he Uves." Humpless, he would Ije 
dinnerless;-r-but now look at my little lord ! laughingj 
chatting, chucking the grisettes under the chin; com- 
plimenting the old dames with the cherry basket^; 
alternately sucking in and swelling out his hump, with 
as proud an air of self-satisfaction, as a dancer exhi- 
bits when he has stood on one leg longer than 
any other person can stand upon two. And better 
still, pocketmg centimes, liards, — ^nay, even sous by 
handnils. 

"And to-morrow," said I, as I strolled up the hill 
to Ingouville — " to-morrow I will shoulder my knap- 
sack and walk to Harfleur, and there I will take the 
boat to Rouen, and see the spot where they buried the 
lion heart of King BichardC who ate the Saracen's 
head ; and where they roasted aUve the poor Maid of 
Arc — a fine and impressive example of the wisdom of 
our ancestors. 

"And I will take a peep at St. Denis, and see how 
King Henry the First sleeps after his last supper of 
lampreys ; and then I will cross over to the nu* Cal- 
vados, and see Caen, whence sprang the noble 
Norman woman, Charlotte Cprday, mio sent the 
squalid fiend, Jean Paul Marat — Jm du Peuple — 
to his last account ; and I will come back over the 
bloody footsteps of Henry of Monmouth, and look 
upon the field of Agincourt." And then— Chen, I reached 
the door of my mend's residence, just at the same 
moment with the postman, who put into my hand a 
letter from England, and in another minute all my 
chdteaux en Espagne had crumbled into dust I This 
letter required my instant departure. I prepared my- 
self to sail by the next di^s packet, — ^and so ended 
my travels in Normandy. The steam-boat started, no- 
mmally at 5 p.m., and, accordingly, at 5 p.m. I was on 
the quay, where I found the steam-boat, and where the 
said steam-boat remained till nearly seven. 

As I was about to descend into the cabin I was 
stopped by a gendarme of the Garde Mumcipale — 
a tfdl, lean, hungry-visaged man, with two short 
bunches of black bristles on his upper lip, apparently 
growing out of his nostrils. This hirsute functionary 
demanded my passport. I had landed without one, and 
was not aware that anything of the sort was necessary 
to insure my departure. This I explained to the civic 
dragoon, but " Faua ne partireg pas,** was all that I 
could extract from him in reply. I then called the 
friend at whose house I had been staying, and also the 
owner of the vessel, one of the most opulent mer- 
chants in Havre, to testify to my respectabihty, my 
loyalty to Louis Philippe — ^my attachment to the 
house of Orleans in general, and the Royal Usher 
in particular ; but all their protestations in my favour 
were of no avail — still it was' " Fcua ne partireg 
pas!** 

" Where then," said I, " is the Consul's oflice ?" 

" U baa,** said he. 

" JU has** I wenty and founds of course^ that the 
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office was closed. I then bethought me of imploring 
the assistance of the Consul of the United States^ but 
Uncle Sam was not at home, neither. When I again ar- 
rived at the quay all the gangway hoards except one were 
remoTcdy and at that one was posted my inexorable 
foe> the gejid'arme, just in front of the paddle-box. 
My fnend shouted to the shipowner, who was standing 
on the deck, "What's to be done? Cannot get his 
passport!" 

"Tell him to come on board," was the reply. 
Come on board? — ^but how? Had I knocked tms 
French dragoon into the water and drowned him, I 
should, probably, hare been euillotined. Thus, I have 
little doubt, in the present naif ciiilized, grossly pre- 
judiced state of French society, would so meritorious 
an act hare been requited. I paused a moment; 
just as the said worthy stepped on shore, and while 
the captain was shoutmg " En route I " I leaped on 
board by jumping orer the ouarter rail; and dived, as 
quickly as possible, into the cabin, unseen by the 
enemy, whom I watched from the port-hole of one of 
the httle state rooms, in full retreat down the quay, 
happy, no doubt, in the full belief that he had out- 
witted the "sacri InmUaire" The vessel slowly wound 
her way through the maze of shipping by which she 
was surrounded, and my escape was complete. I had 
eluded the vi^ance of the omniscient argus-eyed 
French police. I had escaped from La belle France 
without their knowledge. " Oh, shame to thee, land 
of the Gaul," and under the very nose of one of their 
most jealous watch-dogs! French police, indeed! 
--Bah ! Would D 24, or C 25, have suffered a Moun- 
seer to play such a trick? No! Mounseer would have 
foimdhimself inthe«^<»Atmu«beforehe could have twirled 
his moustache. Sir Frederick-Roe and Colonel Rowan 
for ever! Vidoca and Fouche be ... . Here, I was 
interrupted, not like Don Juan, "by a knife," &c., 
but by a volley of execrations from some one upon 
deck, apparently addressed to some one a-head of us. 
I borrowed a large cloak from one of the passengers, 
changed my cap for a hat, and thinking myself suf- 
ficiently disguised to prevent recognition from the 
shore, I ran on deck to ascertain the cause of the con- 
fusion. One of the hu^e barges used for clearing the 
mud 6ut of the harbour had broken from its moorings 
and drifted right athwart our course : after mudi 
swearing and much poking at the barge with long 
poles we were at length clear of her, and in another 
moment hopelessly aground upon a mud bank in the 
middle of the harbour ! 

It is or was the practice of the Havre packets to wait for 
freight to the very last moment that they think there 
will be water enough in the harbour to float them out ; 
and thus, if any little delay occur at starting, they are 
of course obliged to wait the return of the tide. I be- 
lieve they calculate the water to a pint. I am sure, 
that had there been a hatful more on this occasion, we 
should not have stuck. I did not fear any farther an- 
noyance from the accident, than a six hours' delay ; 
but I was ruined by the zesl of my friend on shore, 
who had seen our disaster, and came ofP in a boat to 
roend the time of our detention with me on board. 
The ffeneTarme who had returned to the quay, also 
came off in a boat, accompanied by another individual 
of his own species. On sight of this dread freight, I, 
immediately, like William in the song, " descended to 
the deck below," where I concealed myself, and soon 



heard the fellows inquiring for me of other passengers 
within a yard of my hiding place. They soon re-, 
ascended to the deck, to go (as I fondly hoped) ashore; 
but alas! no; the captain came to me, and was very 
sorry, &c., but the officers of justice had refused jto 
leave the ship, or permit the vessel to quit the poii, 
unless I was given up. Accordingly I surrendered* 
and my fnend in blue, with a polite " Je vaus invite, 
Monsieur,** handed me down the side. When wc 
reached the quay, I ran briskly up the ladder, thinking 
to myself, " WeU, then, I must amuse myself for two 
or three days — get a passport, and go by the next 
packet." I had proceed^ a few steps, when the 
ffencTarme, laying his hand on my shoulder, informed 
me that I was h^ prisoner, and once more invited me 
to accompany him. 

"Whither?" said I. 

" To the Commiasaire de Police** 

"On what charge?" 

" Attempting to quit the country furtively." 

Of course my education had not been so neglected 
in my youth, but that I veiy well knew one English- 
man could beat three Frenchmen; — but whether from 
contempt, or what, I know not, certain it is, that I 
quietly submitted to this summary ** ne exeat,** and 
was marched between the two armed dragoons, at- 
tended by a numerous retinue of highly respectable 
and unsympathizing little boys, to the bureau of 
Monsieur le Commissaire, A wicket was opened ; and 
sitting in the air before his office door, was the re- 
doubtable Commissaire of Police himself. He was a 
red-gilled, bloated, bull-dos looking fellow, dressed in 
a tight blue frock coat, and a " little brief authority." 
His ample paunch hung over his thighs in spite of his 
tight buttoning, and on his paunch rested a news- 

Saper. From the smell of garlic and brandy that 
oated round him like a glory, I surmised that he had 
but just dined ; and he was evidently very savage at 
having been disturbed in his digestion. After a few 
questions as to my nation, profession, place of abode, 
ic, delivered in a ferocious tone, intended to impress me 
with an exalted idea of the dignity of French Crown 
officership, he merely nodded to his satellites — ^my ob- 
liging custodiers, and resumed his study of the ^ Jour- 
nal du Havre** I was then once more marched 
through the public streets to the prison. 

" We do but row,** says Hudibras— "we're steered 
by Fate!" I had embarked at seven o'clock that 
evening for England ; and, lo I the gaol of Havre de 
Grace was the port I found myself in at eight. I 
devoutly wished aU passports and gend'armes at the 
devil, and^ expressed as much to my two guards, in 
the choicest French I could command ; to which one 
of them, being like Brutus, "much enforced," conde- 
scended to reply, " Bien, bien ; c*est tout egal!** and 
BO they departed, and " went on their way, and I saw 
them no more," after they had delivered me into the 
safe custody of the head jailor, with a verbal description 
of my crime against the offended majesty of French 
law. 

When a certain lady, who had been charmed by his 
writings, but had never seen his person, wrote to Mira- 
beau, saying how much she longed to see him, and 
begsing that he would describe himself to her, he com- 
plied with the wish of the fair enUiusiast, in these 
brief and self-adulatory terms ; "Figure to yourself a 
tiger that has had the small-pox!" A portrait, that. 
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from the kand of a master. But how, benevolent 
reader, how shall I paint to thee the jailor of Havre 
prison ? To him old " Coupe T^te of the tile-beard,"* 
who figured in the Reign of Terror, must have been an 
Anlinous. It was an aged head— grey — and of mar- 
vellous wickedness ; — he appeared sick, too, in the last 
stage of mercurial dropsy; aiid the face was like that 
of a superannuated bulldog, made bald by the mange. 
This gentleman having ordered tny friend who had 
accompanied me to quit the prison directly, im- 
mediately inquired whether I would like a private 
room; and, on mv replying in the negative, led the way 
through a' long, low, stone passage, to a door at the 
other end, which he opened, motioning to me to enter. 
I took a peep at the mterior which he disclosed ; and 
I said, " You are joking — ^you can't mean that f" — but 
he did mean that^^tuuL insisted on my entering. The 
place in which he wished me to ahide was a stone 
dungeon, of some twelve feet square, and twenty feet 
high| lighted near the top by an iron-grated hole, 
about a foot square. Along one side, about eighteen 
inches from the sround, ran a sort of wooden shelf, 
like that provided for the hounds in an English kennel; 
on this bench lay two men asleep ; the stone floor was 
covered with mud, bits of bread, picked hones, &c., 
besides much filth ineffahle, unprintahle. *' But why 
can I not remain with those gentlemen V said I, point- 
ing to a crew of ragged prisoners, crawling about list- 
lesslv in a yard al^t twen^ or thirty feet square, 
leadmg from the passage. " Because," said he, *' they 

Say for a private room ; and if you do not choose to 
so, you must go in there." I appealed to the other 
prisoners, and they confirming; the words of the grand 
chamherlain, I submitted to the imposition, and joined 
my fellow jaH-birds. My companions were about twenty 
in number — ^most of them sailors of various nations^ 
confined for creating disturbances in the public streets. 
Had I not possessed money enough to purchase the 
enjoyment of this refined and agreeable societv^ I 
should have been locked up in the noisome den I nave 
described. That was, in fact, the prison of Havre ; 
all the rest of the building was an hotel kept by the 
jailor. The black-hole was White Cross-street, and 
the rest was the Queen's Bench. The first of my 
fellow-prisoners with whom I made acauaintance was 
a Yankee sailor, confined for thrashing nis mate, who, 
by hia account, had slightly provoked him to this 
breach of the peace by merely knocking him down 
with a handspike, and then tmreatening to stab him 
with a clasp-knife. I described to him the cause of 
my detention, and was congratulated by him that I 
had not been provoked to strike either of my captors. 
Some sailor friends of his, he told me, had been sent to 
Toulon, to saw stone for six months, for striking some 
of the Garde Municipale, " Thev was a drihkm' in a 
cabbery," said he, " when some o these French chaps 
come in, an' one on 'em reached over, and drinked out 
of their bottle; one o' my mates gev* him a pat o' the 
head, an' from that they got to fightin'. Some o' 
these here iaundyarms come in, an', o' coorse, took 

. the part o' the mounseers, an* my mates they took an' 
broke the swords of the jaundyarms, an' leathered 
'em almighty welL But, in the momin', they was all 

. took up, an' now they're a sawin' stone at Toolonff, 

* He waa called ** tuih barbe,** firom the resemblance of his 
red beard to a tile. 



and will be these five months ; an* how they are to get 
to home I don't know, for their ship sails to-morrow I 
guess." 

By this time I began to feel hungry, and learning 
irom mpr friend the Yankee, that although the prison 
hour of supper was past, I could purchase any tb^ 
in the jailors kitchen, I proceeded thither, and pro- 
cured a roll and a little brandy, and then desired to be 
shown my chambre partictdiere. I chatted some 
minutes with a wti^tched, toothless, mummy of a 
woman, the jailor's servant, who was very civu to me, 
and, in the course of our talk, asked ^ me if Landres 
was hien loin de VAngletetre ? After satisfying her 
on this curious point of insular geography, and paying 
for my supper, I was escorted by a turnkey — ^the most 
ferocious looking savage I have ever beheld — ^to my 
apartment, and locked up. The room, which was very- 
small, was furnished with a truckle bedstead, with a 
sack of straw upon it, covered with a sheet, a blanket, 
and a little ru^, and one chair, but no table. The 
other wing of Uie prison, which fronted my window, 
was used as a hospital for women, tmder the direction 
of the sanatory police. From one of the windows of 
this part of the buildins was hung a miserable, dirty, 
tri-coloured flag, evidently composed of rags of women's 
dress. This banner was illuminated by two or three 
bits of candle stuck in the window. There was dancing 
going on in the room, and its wretched occupants 
were celebrating the anniversary of the three days of 
July! By ana by the dancing ceased, and a very 
sweet voice was heard singing one of the old "proven^al** 
airs to a guitar. This again was interrupted by ribald 
jests and shouts of mirth. 

What a Volume, thought I, might be written from 
the brief histories of the poor revellers in that lazar 
house! There was something to makb the heart 
ache in the tremulous refined tone of the poor ^1 who 
sunff . I pictured her to myself a bright-eyed, labghing 
child at ner mother's knee, receivins her first music 
lesson — ^and now ! The train of tiiou^t was sickening 
— ^I closed mv window and endeavoured (with only 
partial success; to shut out the sound of a screaming 
Marseillaise Hymn, in chorus, which nowbnrst from the 
hospital. The sounds in the prison gradually died 
away, and I had begun to despair of getting out that 
night. I threw myself upon my sack of straw, and in 
my dreams was soon occupied in endeavouring to per- 
suade the Yankee sailor not to persist in wearing the nni- 
fotmofthe^etuf arm«9,urgingtnat itwas highlyimproper 
for so delicate a young girl b& himself to wear such a 
dress while singing bemre company. And I had nearly 
succeeded in convincing him of the absurdity of ac- 
companying his voice on the cocked hat, when the 
clang of the prison bell rang through the passages, 
and woke tne, and also two or three fiirious mastiffs, 
which roam at large about the jail during the night, to 
prevent the untimely departure of any of the guests in 
their master's hotel. The late visitor was my friend, 
who brought with him the owner of the vessel and an 
order for my unconditional release, signed bv the com- 
mandant of the garrison, also B.oaMport. The old Cer- 
berus of the prison most jealously inspected the order. I 
paid him his fbes, and, with a cordiu '^ auplaisiir de ne 
vous revoir jamais F* I vacated his dominions. My friend 
and I adjourned to a cafi^ where he recounted to me the 
difficulties he had encountered in procuring my libera- 
tion, which, as they are curiously ilfustratite of national 
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cbanu^er, I trill relate. Rrtl he went to the private 
hoUde of the British Consul, at the C6te d'Ingoutille ; 
the consul was gone to Rouen, and would riot returh 
for four days. "Where did his clerk and Representa- 
tive live r*^—*' Near the Harbour." To the Harbour 
my friend came. Of course the clerk was out ; his 
itervant thought he Was at the Theatre. To the TTieatre 
hied toy friend. He, however, bethought himself of 
Fralaconi*s Circus, out of the gates of the town, and 
there he found the cone's clerk, who, with much 
jgood nature, left his dariing spectacle, and off they 
posted to the bffice in search of ^pombie blank "^er- 
mfe,*' ^gned by the constd before his departure. By 
good luck one was found, ind my description duly in- 
serted frpfai hearsay, Btill, however, to borrow the 
diction of Cbckaigne, I was in ** the stone jug.** My 
untiring HBeratoi* then seized upon the dhip-ownei*, and 
Insisted bh his dieviiing the meAns of his enlargement ; 
gently hintitig as a persuilrfve, that, as he had been him- 
self the original adviser of my saltatory embarkation, 
in the very teeth and defiance of the constituted au- 
thorities, n would be necessary, in case I were detained 
all night, and bh)Ught befote the worshipful magis- 
trates of Havre in the morning, to state the whole 
circmhstances of the affair, not omitting Ms oum share 
therein. On hearihg this, he, in the most disinterested 
manner, offered to cfll on the commandant, the mayor, 
&c., &c., on my behalf; and evinced no less iolicitude, 
than if the case had been his own— although up to 
this point he had, as Swift says, ** borne his neigh- 
bour's misfortunes like a Christian.** 

After chasing the commandant about the town for 
nearly two hours he was at last hooked, and the circum- 
stances of the case were thus explainea to him by my 
veracious advocate, the shipowner. I had, he aflBmied, 
a passport the day before ; in confirmation of Which,he 
produced the one just obtained from the Consul's 
clerk. That I had Unluckily left it at Ingouville in 
my hurry to get on board ; and that the ffencTarme, 
iUstead of permitting me to return and fetch it, as I 



bad proposed, insisted on my going before the Com- 
faiissary of Police : and this sublime flight of imagi- 
nation he wound up, by declaring that I was a firitish 
officer on leave, that my detention would be attended 
with the most serious consequences ; arid concluded by 
describing the manner in which I had eluded the 
vigilance of the gendarme, carefully bmittihg ^1 
mention of his own share in the transaction, "the old 
soldier laughed heartily at my adventure, and signed 
an order for my immediate release. 

And that is the way in which they put people lu 
prison and let them out again, in the good town of 
Havre de Grace. 
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We are a people who pride ourselvei upon our com- 
mon sense. Common sense is that faculty which 
enables us to decide dispassionately on a matter, and 
to see through sophistry and humbug. It is that 
power by whose aid a jury returns a just verdict, in 
spite of the logical artifices of the hired pleader, who, 
with his " harlot tongue,'* for lucre, endeavours to 
pervert their judgment. It is, in other words, sound 
reason, whicl^ however, is not particularly common. 

Do we deserve the credit which we take to ourselves ? 
Do we display our common sense by the laws which 
we make and maintain, in our social usages, and in our 
manner of treating the questions — political, moral, afad 
religious — ^which arc continually coming before us? 
Have we shown it in our behaviour to the poor T and 



especially in our provision fot their moral And intellec- 
tual instruction ? 

Why, yes ; strange as the answer may seem to some, 
we do, and we have — after a fashion. A ftindamental 
axiom of common sense is, ** let all men take care of 
themselves ;*' and this we have always acted on most 
studiously. Unfortunately, however, the common sense 
t>f too many of us is not sufficiently excursive to per- 
ceive that to effect this laudable object it is necessary 
that a man should, to a certain extent, take care of 
others, if but to prevent them fit)m molesting him. 
We have let people starve till they could starve no 
longer, and were driven into insurrection and rapine ; 
and every now and then We see that the task-master, 
who has been taking too much — that is to say, too 
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little — care of himself, not considering his slayes, goes 
to sleep in security, and, to use an Irish idiom, ** wakes 
up the next mommg with his throat cut." 

Acting rather too short-sightedly on the prudential 
maxim abore quoted, we have left our poorer fellow? 
creatures a prey, not only to starvation, but to stu- 
pidity. Ignorance was esteemed by our ancestors as 
the parent of submission, and they were partially 
right ; for that which reduces a man to the level of a 
beast of burden, helps greatly to induce him to allow 
himself to be used liice one. 

Had serviHty been the only offspring of ignorance, 
it had been well ; but ignorance has also brought forth 
crime. Hence has arisen a demand for the education 
of the poor—- just to keep them from picking and 
stealing. 

Is that demand well founded? To determine this 
question, let us endeavour to see to what extent crime 
is the result of ignorance. 

Dishonesty, ISlc avarice and oppression, arises from 
that limited species of common sense which seeks too 
direct self-interest. " Who would work and not go 
thieving?" says he who is fool enough not to see that 
honesty is the best policy. To check this propensity 
to get a living in the readiest way, punishment hi^ 
been devised ; but if a man about to commit an offence 
does not take into consideration its probable conse- 
quences to himself in the event of detection, punish- 
ment, as regards that man, is inoperative. Ignorance 
prevents a man from reflecting on these consequences. 
By this ignorance we do not mean ignorance merely of 
the fact so poetically embodied by the young pick- 
pocket, in a district which its popularity iorbids us to 
quote, or of the certainty that, if found out, he will be 
sent to Tasman's peninsula, but ignorance of the ele- 
ments of those two complex ideas — ^imprisonment and 
transportation. The imagination of the thick-headed 
clown who goes sheep-stealing, depicts not to his fears 
their delectable details of solitude, weariness, cold, 
chains, slaveiy, hunger, and tDe whip. And, where- 
fore, but for ignorance— but for the want of that cul- 
tivation of his reasoning powers, which would have 
enabled him to use them — to think, apprehend, cal- 
culate, and foresee? 

So far have we been speaking of the natural-bom 
thief, if we may use such an expression ; but we have 
now to consider another sort of theft — that to which 
the delinquent has been driven by dire necessity. 

That a wife and several children, screaming in the 
agony of hunger for bread, form, in addition to the 
cravings of a man's particular stomach, a pretty strong 
inducement to him to steal a loaf, is a fact admitted 
on all hands, except by the law, which, being no 
respecter of persons, does not relax its severity in 
favour of the poor. 

That multitudes are in the predicament just stated^ 
is certain ; and the expense of confining them in gaols 
and workhouses, and of transporting them beyond the 
seas, is keenly felt by the better orders. 

Now ignorance produces and perpetuates poverty. 
iWhen a man, bom well off, runs through his fortune 
and becomes reduced to beggary, opinion writes him 
down an ass. When a man, born poor, but in posses- 
sion of all his faculties, not having work found for 
him is unable to find any for himself, because want of 
information disqualifies him for aught but manual 
labour, and probably, also, from taking the right 



course to get that, in consequence of which want of 
work he becomes a starving pauper, surely this man's 
poverty is owing to his ignorance. But such is the 
case of thousands. 

Men, even tolerably educated, finding themselves 
without means, do not usually, we beheve, cheat, rob, 
and murder, in order to better themselves, but rather 
look about them, and turn their hands or their heads 
to some, occupation not likely to lead to Newgate, 
whereby they may be enabled to live. The charitable 
opinion entertained by some, that education will only 
render the poor more crafty in the perpetration of 
their villanies, is therefore not exactly tenable. We 
shall be told, perhaps, that the poor gentleman has 
moved more or less m ^ood society — ^that is, society 
composed of good men, m Shylock's acceptation of the 
phrase, and hsA inhaled morality from the atmosphere 
which he has breathed in ; and yet your Dodds and 
your Fauntleroys had the advantage of respiring this 
salubrious gas. The troth is, that a. thoroughly bad 
man — an irredeemable scoundrel — \& a blot upon, and 
an exception to, human nature in general, be he rich 
or poor. The naturally good are rare also. The ma- 
jonty are of a middling character. They are made 
what they become ; and we assert this, not upon the 
authority of Mr. Owen, but upon that which tells us 
** Train up a child in the wi^ he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart nrom it." 

One great cause of pauperism is held to be the incon- 
siderate commission of matrimony, and the consequently 
superabundant population. It has been attempted to 
suppress this offence by the separation of husband and 
wife in the workhouse ; but this experiment has an- 
swered very indifferently. Want of reflection is the 
real cause oi the enormity. A poor but educated man 
pauses on the brink of the hymeneal precipice — ^looks 
before he leaps — ^weighs — doubts — considers — ^thinks ; 
for he has been taught to do so, and does not, in goie- 
ral, many till he can afford it. 

It cannot, therefore, we should think, but be admit- 
ted, that the more general diffusion of knowledge would 
tend, in no sUght measure, to relieve the parish, as well 
as to lighten the calendar. *' Common sense" surely 
must appreciate this *' argumentum ad crumenam,*' 

" But reading and writing will not make men good." 
No, friend Cantwell, certainly not : but the education 
we intend is, the imparting of such knowledge to the 
mind as may habituate it to thought, and strengthen 
its moral prmciples^; and if, in the plenitude of your 
sagacity, you ask what knowledge will do / this f we 
answer, " such as you would ^ve your own child," 
unless, indeed, hypocrisy enter mto your curriculum. 

We have abstained from any remarks on the justice 
of inflicting misery, in the shape of punishment, on 
the ignorant offender whose nature has been formed 
by our own social institutions ; because we have wished 
to confine our appeal to the faculty which we began 
by considering, and have a salutary fear of being ac- 
cused of " sentimentalism." We argue that money 
would be saved by educating the poor. What will be 
spent on schoolmasters will be saved in poUcemen. 

The Government, not long since, brought in a bill 
having for its object the education of a large body of 
poor children, — ^those employed in the factories. It 
was frastrated ; and why? The scheme include re- 
ligious instruction, to be furnished, exclusively, by the 
clergy of the EstabHshment. Petitions against the 
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measure, from all the Dissenters in the kingdom, were 
showered into the House, and ministers were obliged to 
abandon it. 

Mr. Hume, subsequently, introduced a resolution, 
which, if adopted, would haTe led to the formation of 
schools, wherein knowledge, exclusiye of the peculiar 
theoloeical dogmas on which the various sects are 
divided, but inclusive of the moral doctrines whereupon 
they all agree, would have been afforded to the scho- 
lars. This proposal was treated with much contumely 
in the House, and was also derided out of it, as if it 
had been quite absurd. 

We are not, we must confess, sufficiently acute, to 
perceive that no education at all is preferable to such 
education as was proposed by Mr. Hume. 

" Oh ! but it is impossible to separate secular from 
religious instruction.*' Very well, tnen, do not separate 
them. Let the regular instruction in religion be fur- 
nished by the clergy of the establishment; and let 
dissenting ministers attend for that of the children 
of Dissenters, whose parents may wish them to be 
brought up in the same creed as themselves ; more- 
over, let them be paid, if they wish to be paid, in pro- 
portion to the number of their pupils. " But the spec- 
tacle of rival sects will unsettle the children's minds." 
How is it, then, that it does not unsettle the public 
mind; for the public is divided into sects? Public 
institutions should be adapted to the wants of the 
public. 

Now comes the tug of war. " It is necessary," say 
the obstructers of education, — the withholders of the 
Horn-Book from the Poor Child, "that the State 
should teach her children the true religion." Very 
necessary ; highly fit and proper. But pray tell us, 
ye Thwackums, which of the contending sects into 
which Christendom is divided, is in possession of the 
true religion ? 

The Christian world, at the Reformation, was either 
divided into sects, or it was not. If it was not divided 
into sects — ^if church authority existed — ^then there was 
one uniform standard of belief, — one true religion, 
from which all who departed were heretics and schis- 
matics. That standard of belief, that true religion, 
must have been the creed of the majority ; by what 
other test could it possibly have been determined ? 
Now what child, (not being a pauper) of ten years of 
age, does not know that the most numerous church in 
the world, was, and is, the Roman Catholic Church ? 

Consequently, those who contend that the State 
ought to teach the true religion, must mean, unless 
they talk barefaced nonsense, that she ought to teach 
Roman Catholicism. They mean, however, no such 
thing. 



If, at the Reformation, Christians, collectively, did 
become divided into sects, each determining its creed 
by private judgment ; if no church authonty existed, 
then religious truth is a matter of dispute ; whereon, 
indeed, each man may entertain his peculiar opinions, 
but which opinions he has no right to enforce upon 
others except by argument. 

Is it not, then, flying in the face of all consistency, 
to set up the creed of a province as the only true reu- 
gion in the whole world ? The Church of England 
may be all this ; but so may the Church of George 
Fox. And who is to decide this question T Who 
but a judge whose name we may not take in vain ? 

How is it that those Protestants who damour for 
church authority, an authority which, if it ever ex- 
isted, they disobey, can persist, in defiance of every 
thing that is reasonable, in their preposterous pre- 
tensions ? Surely it cannot be from motives of pecu- 
niary interest. Are they not, at least, sincere in their 
proression ? Do they not believe that truth must ulti- 
mately triumph, and consequently that, were the 
voluntary system itself establishea to-morrow, and 
they left to fieht on even ground with their rivals, the 
victory would certainly be theirs; — ^and the spoils 
also? 

Will any one presume to say that there are not 
quite as many good men among the Dissenters, as 
among the Church people? Then, why not let the 
Dissenters have their share in education ? And why, 
above all things, because it is impracticable to teach 
the poor, universally, the state reli^on, keep them 
without any religion, or education either? Such is 
their present condition. For its results, see the hulks 
and the tread-mill. 

" Academies for Young Gentlemen," whereof dis- 
senting scholars are allowed to attend their own places 
of worship, and to receive instructions frt>m their own 
ministers, answer tolerably well. Why not, also, 
"Academies for Young Paupers?" 

And now we would ask this question. Whence, 
after all, are the strongest religious impressions de- 
rived, — ^from public teadiing, or from private and per- 
sonal ministration ? Oh ! but all this trouble cannot 
be taken with the poor. It was," however, taken with 
them by the AposUes, why not by their successors? 

That which obstructs education, which withholds 
the Horn-Book frt>m the Poof Child, is either fiaolish 
bigotry, or a feeling still less respectable. 

Let us hope that public opinion, which, when delibe- 
rately expressed, is ever paramount in England, will no 
longer allow the general order, tranijuillity, and hap* 
piness to be trifled with by nonsensical dogmatism. 
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BY THE LATE AUTHOR OF "THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT." 




Tttifi kdsize base came oflP before I went into busi- 
ness for myfeelf. It was tried during the period I 
occupied the situatipn of junior-desk, front-door 
clerk, in the office of Mr. Ephraim Hobbs. All the 
oirqumstances are strong in my recollection, nor is 
it a matter of wonder that they are, for the odd 
turn which the {urosecution took, had an impor- 
tant influence on my own destiny. I may as well 
mention at onee, that I never felt thoroughly in 
love with fmy female in the world bat Miss Kitty 
Hbbbe, my respected and wealthy employer's only 
child, theb a beaiitifhl hoyden, a fraction or so 
above seventeen, and entitled, by the wiU of a 
grand-aunt, to 10,000/. long annuities, on the 
day of her marriage, or that of her becoming of 
age, whichever might first happen; no bequest 
could be more clear, or less unfettered by con- 
tingencies. The testatrix, detesting law, though 
her brother-in-law was an attorney, had, under 
first-rate professional advice, so worded her will, 
as, if possible, to avoid the possibility of a quibble 
being raised, whereupon to found a suit. I have 
reason to admire her good sense, and to revere 
her memory ; but, judging from her portrait, 
which disfigures, rather than adorns, that side of 
my study to which the back of my chair, when I 



read or write, fit)m long habit, I suppose, seems 
to be inveterately turned, it is no matter of re- 
gret to me that she and t were never acquainted ; 
a cross-eyed, crabbed-mouthed, crusty-cheeked 
old crone : an accidental glimpse at the innocent 
canvas that has been made the means of perpetu- 
ating her vinegar countenance, is always suffici- 
ent to set my teeth on edge. Yet, odd to saji 
her grand-niece, the ^img, the blooming, soft- 
eyed, rosy-mouthed Kitty, was wonderfully like 
her ; so much so, indeed, that I have often said to 
myself, " Is it possible that ever this good lac^ 
could have looked like K^te, or that KAte will ever 
look like her r 

Hobbs had an excellent practice. He kept no 
less than seven clerks, though only a country 
attorney. Two of them, I recollect, fit)m the 
wide range of his business, were allowed horses. 
He was steward to the Earl of Rolthead, and 
concerned for nearly all the good old families 
within a circuit of ten or fifteen miles. " Semper 
vigilans " was his motto, and truly no man coidd 
be more wide awake. He lived in good style ; 
still every one who knew him, felt conscious that 
he was rapidly feathering his nest. His residence 
was in the precincts of the assize-town for the 
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cotmty, of which, by-the-bye, he tras treasurer 
and clerk of the peace, not that it matters mudi 
to state these circumstances. 

Now for a word or two about myself. My 
father and mother, of whom I was the only chila, 
both died while I was young. I hare not the 
slightest recollection of either, except a vague 
idea, indistinct, uncertain, and unsatisfactory, as 
the remembrance of some fra^ents of an old 
dream, that once when I was lyinff sick, and halT- 
asleep, a tall, pale, beautiful, ana richly-dressed 
lady, with large dark eyes, who, I have reason to 
know, must have been my mother, came to my 
bed-side, weeping so riolently, that, as she bent 
over ine, the tears fell fast ana hot upon my burn- 
ing brow, and that she dabbed them up with her 
rich, glossy, raven locks, which were all dishevelled 
like those of one in utter despair. As I should 
think, that must have been the day on which my 
fiither suddenly died. She, I learn, did not long 
survive him. I have a portrait of him, not at afi 
prepossessing — ^would to God I had one of her ! 
I say this most intensely. I have said it a thou- 
sand times, I feel assured that I shall do so a 
thousand more. She has passed away from the 
face of the earth, and nothing remains of her on 
its surface, but one of those jetty locks, beneath 
which her marble forehead used to gleam. I have 
it, and no man^s exchequer is rich enough to buy 
it of me. It is enshrined in a little silver locket, 
set round with minute pearls, intrinsically worth 
about a guinea, but to me the trumpery bit of bijou- 
terie is inestimable. It contains all that t«, of 
one who save me life. My path through life has 
been much checquered ; more than once, or twice, 
or thrice, I have actually wanted bread ; absolute 
starvation has stared me in the face, but I never 
have had courage enough to part with the sacred 
monument in which my mother is enshrined. 
Notwithstanding all the rubs of life, I glory 
to say she is mine still. Critics talk of the de- 
gradation of the sublime art of painting when 
applied to mere portraiture. But what stuflp this 
is! Portrait painting is historical paintmg in 
the highest sense of the latter term. How mfi- 
nitely more valuable is an authentic delineation of 
the features of Wolfe, than any imaginative com- 
position, proposing to depict the circumstances of 
his death at Quebec ! And in private life, what ob- 
ject of art can be so endearing as that which 
displays the well-known form, the features, and 
the expression of a much-loved relative — a mother, 
for instance, a sister who died in her teens, or a 
child, an only one, it may be, who blossomed and 
withered away while yet an infant t In such cases, 
the portrait not only afibrds a reminiscence, but 
is an absolute authoritative and gratifying record 
of that much-loved being, who was, and h^ passed 
away. I once knew an artist, who almost broke 
his heart, in fhiitless attempts to make a sketch 
from memory of his departed daughter, a beau- 
tiful girl, who died when between fourteen and . 
fifteen. 



Well, on the death of iny jMurents, I was tmns- 
ferred to the care of my father's executors, each 
of whom like himself, was a downright dare-devil 
fox-hunter. They sent me, when Md enough, to 
a very expensive school ; indulged me in lots of 
luxuries, and, about my fifteenth year, articled 
me, giving a very heav^ premium, to a tip-top 
attorney m town. Dunng the five years of my 
legal apprenticeship, never being deficient of 
money, I lived like a fighting cock, and being 
regarded as a young man of fortune, was made to 
Ibarn nothmg. Indeed, I took a foolbh pride in 
assuming more ignorance than could fairly be 
imputed to me, of everything relating to legal 
aflEkirs. At the close of my articles a ftightful 
change came over the face of my afikirs. Both 
the fox-hunterS, after having dissipated my far 
therms money, suddenly went to the dogs, leaving 
me penniless. After, however, having undergone 
an infinity of mortifications, and surmounted va- 
rious appalling difiiculties, I found myself, through 
the instrumentality of one, to whom, it seems, I 
happened to be kind when he was an errand-boy 
to the gentleman with whom I was articled, in- 
stiled with a seedy coat, a lank cheek, an hungry 
belly, on a stool at one of the desks in the office 
of Mr. Ephrainr Hobbs ; to whom my friend, the 
ci-devant errand-boy was cash clerk, and con- 
sequently, though young, slaved the top of his 
head, and wore hair powder, in order to look suf- 
ficiently respectable for his important office. 

Being the junior gentleman at desk, I had to 
remain at my post, while all the others went to 
dinner. I did not regret this much, as duHng 
their absence. Miss Kitty, almost every day, at 
that particular time, wanted wafers; papers, oir 
something or otheir out of the office. Gradually 
we became on &miliar terms, and at length the 
young beauty, pretending to take oflfenee at some- 
thing I said, condescended to pout at and pinch 
me. That night, ambition and love totalfy de- 
prived me of sleep. Early the next morning, 
while I was alone m the office, Mr. Hobbs called 
me into his room and asked me if I thought he 
might entrust me to deliver a brief. I replied, 
wiui a heart beating high with hope at the pro(»- 
pect of having an opportunity of distinffuishhig 
myself, that I did not know but I would do my 
bast. To my dismay he hesitated for a moment, 
then turned on his heel, and walked riowly into 
the outer office; ** confound it," he exchtinied, 
suddenly returning, and speaking rather to him- 
self than to me ; ^^ I wish either of the other 
young men— either^no matter which — was in : 
for even Grundy himself, fool as he is, knows the 
routine. Where can they all be? Allf" The 
assizes were then behig held at the neighbour- 
ing county town. We had a very heavy and 
important cause (a writ of right, I remember.) 
fixed to be taken the first thing on the fol- 
lowing morning; and the clerks were all, in 
fact, scouring tne cotint^ in diflbrent directions 
for the purpose of fanngmg up a formidal:^ 
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array of some sixty or sev^ty witnesses. Of 
these circumstances I was about to remind 
him; but scarcely had I spoken three words, 
when he interrupted me by foolishly exclaiming : 
" Yes — yes — I know: don't perplex — don't worry 
— don*t enrage me. You see me in a state of — 
what shall I say V — ^and I must be off myself in a 

second — and yet you will Is there no beating 

any sense into you ? Are you so utterly void of 
discrimination ! But come, come/' he added, in 
a somewhat kinder tone, noticing my emotion ; 
'* don't be agitated ; for I'm not angry — ^not posi- 
tively angry, observe ; though its very provoking 
— very so indeed — ^the first instance I ever met 
with in my life, of a very stupid young fellow 
being at all sensitive. Now, attend to what I 
say. I shall intrust this case to your manage- 
ment. Don't be frightened ; for it is so utterly 
hopeless that you can scarcely blunder into any 
mischief. It is an affair of two sheep or rather 
two shoulders of mutton. The animals were 
stolen by one Higgins. After his trial and con- 
viction this mornmg, our client, Aminadab Loam, 
will be aiTaigned as receiver of part of the stolen 
goods. The constable, it seems, traced two of 
the shoulders to our client's possession, and found 
them baking, both ai once^ in his oven. My noble 
client, the Earl of Rolthead, with that exalted 
benevolence which so pre-eminently distinguishes 
him, has, at the earnest and pathetic entreaties 
of the man's sister-in-law, Miss Potiphar Loam, 
the young milliner ; and with a view of ensuring 
him a fair trial, on the glorious principle, that 
every man is to be supposed innocent, until 

E roved to be guilty, humanely instructed me, at 
is lorddiip's own costs and charges, to defend 
the prisoner. You will, therefore, hasten into 
the town, inquire for the Criminal Court, enter it 
boldly; and snould the ushers attempt to stop you, 
as looking at your appearance they most probably 
will, damn them without the least delay; ask 
them who are they, you should like to know? and 
say, pushing them with an air of outraged dig- 
nity, that you're Mr. Ephraim Hobbs' managing 
clerk in criminal business. Never mind the lie. 
In the court, you'll be sure to see Sir Gump- 
tion Taw, the gentleman who came to dine 
here with Serjeant Bagtheblunt, yesterday ; give 
him this brief, and as soon as the case is over, 
fight your way out of court, and run as if for your 
life, hither to inform us of the result, — ns^ 1 say, 
for the earl himself will be here anxious to know 
the effect of his beneficent interference. Nothing 
.can be more simple, you see : a child, an idiot 
might do the busmess ; I expect, therefore, that 
even you wont make a mess of it. Indeed, I 
don^t see how you can," he continued again, half 
soliloquizing ; and, as I was retiring, '^ or, to be 
more frank, I would not trust you, that is, had 
I any one — no matter who — any one else at 
hand," 

Big with the consciousness of bearing a bond 
.fide brief, though merely on behalf of the re- 



ceiver of a portion of some lost sheep or so, and 
eager, if possible, to distinguish myself, I rushed, 
with zealous haste out ef the house, and ran 
for nearly a mile, best pace, as the sportsmen 
say, dreadmg at every step to be overtaken by 
a countermand. In the town, all was bustle, 
eagerness and confusion. I saw many of the old 
accustomed London faces, but avoiding reccgui- 
tion, hurried onward to the court-house* Oh! 
thought I, if I can but do something noble — 
something great, in this case ! with what honour 
shall I return! with what pride, to-morrow, 
while the other clerks are at dinner, shall I re- 
late the particulars of the exploit to Catherine, 
as, to use the simple language, with a mere no- 
minal alteration, of some humble songster, — 

<' The thought of Miss Kitty stiU ran in my mind, 
For Love did torment me lo." 

*Tis true the case appeared to be quite hopeless, 
as Mr. Hobbs said, still there was no knowing 
what might happen; and then, again, the more 
utterly hopeless it was, the greater honour would 
legitimately accrue to me, could I succeed in get- 
ting the pretty Miss Potiphar'^s unhappy brother 
off. The benevolent Lord Rolthead, m conside- 
ration of my triumphantly fulfilling his benevoleut 
intentions, might positively ask me to dine at his 
table. In imagination, I was complacently pick- 
ing my teeth over his Lordship^s pine-apples and 
milk-punch) at a very square party, with Hobbs 
opposite me, and the parson of the parish acting 
as croupier^ when I reached the Court-house door. 
As luck would have it, the door-keeper of the 
criminal side happened to have been one of the 
ticket-porters in the Inn of Court where I had 
served my time. During my golden days, the 
poor lean rogue used to black my boots. Now 
he was fat, burly, and exhibited other ostensible 
signs of promotion. His sister — a sweet little 
blue-eyed girl — but let me not breathe a syl- 
lable against one, who died with a beautiful baby 
(in giving life to whom she parted with her 
own existence,) on her pillow, and whose last 
words were: — " Oh ! if I had but the wedding- 
rine of poor Ned — which he so often offered me, 
and though he was but a humble journeyman car- 
penter — on my finger, I should feel proud to go 
to the other world in this way ; but as it is, save 
me. Doctor ! save me, for God's sake ! I can't — 
I won't — I mustn't die in sin and sorrow thus.^' 
Poor sweet thing ! she did die, though no human 
beiog ever made more desperate efforts to live. 
Her brother was disconsolate at the catas- 
trophe; and, in the hope of restoring him t-o 
his tranquillity, a certain grave bencher ob- 
tained him the post in which I found him offi- 
ciating. 

He recognized me in an instant. A tear (I 
Bolenmly swear to the fact) gushed into each of 
his eyes, as he took in, at a glance, the tout en- 
semble of my diabby costume ; and, slily slipping 
a crown into my haiid, (which, somehow or otiier, 
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I had not presence of mind enough to reject,) he 
opened the door, and without uttering a word 
pushed me bang among the assembled bar- 
risters. 

Sir Gumption Taw, whom I had seen the day 
before on his alighting with Serjeant Bag-the- 
Blunt at my employer's door, was seated at the 
opposite side of the table, nearly under the judge. 
It was impossible to get at him. I could not even 
catch his eye, until after I had contrived, through 
the medium of many barristers and attomies, 
intervening between my position and his — for the 
Court was much crowded — to forward him my 
brief. Then, indeed, his professional glance took 
a rapid circuit of the Court, and at length fell 
upon me. I significantly bowed, and he no less 
significantly smiled. He then sat down, and with 
an affectation of desperate fortitude began to read 
the brief. Higgins, the stealer of the sheep, was 
already on his trial. Indeed, when I entered the 
Court, his Lordship had nearly concluded sum- 
ming up ; and before Sir Gumption had waded 
through the sheets, I had succeeded in getting 
placed before him. The Jury, without the slight- 
est hesitation, had returned a -verdict of Guilty 
against the prisoner at the bar. 

The principal, as the thief is politely designated 
on these occasions, having been tried and con- 
victed, every impediment was removed to the 
arraignment of our worthy client, the receiver. 
He was brought into the back part of the dock 
in time to hear the fag end of the sentence pro- 
nounced on his friend, the principal. I cannot, 
in justice, describe his appearance as prepos- 
sessing. He had an immense mass of red, ropy 
hair, piled in confusion, with the ends sticking up 
like carrots, on a head as big as a bushel. His 
eyes were very small, set askew in the sockets, 
and otherwise pig-like. His nose, too, which was 
upturned, and very moveable, strikingly reminded 
me forcibly of a hog s snout. His mouth was of 
huge dimensions, and bristling with tushes. Alto- 
gether, he looked just the sort of person that 
would take two shoulders of mutton for one meal. 
A good physiognomist might have made a tole- 
rably correct guess at the offence for which he 
was about to be tried. My heart sank within me, 
for I saw it was all up with us. When told to 
raise his hand and plead in the usual form, the 
stupid booby held up not one, but both ; and at 
the appearance of the huge fat paws dangling in the 
air from his wrists, a titter, sickening to me and 
ruinous to our client, ran round the whole Court. 
Every one seemed to be struck with the same 
idea ; and before the titter had subsided, the wag 
of the circuit, an old bottle-nosed little barrister, 
remarked, with a grin, to his Lordship, that " the 
prisoner at the bar actually came into Court with 
the fact upon him, for two such shoulder-of- 
mutton fists I, for one, never beheld.'^ Bad aa 
his jest was, it set the whole Court, as usual in 
such cases (for the worst of jokes will tell in a 



Criminal Court), on the broad grin. The Judge 
looked at the jury— the jury looked at the Judge 
—the Bar looked at both — and the spectators at 
all three ; and each party, keeping the other in 
countenance, a general giggle ensued, in which 
even the booby at the bar could not refrain from 
joining. To me, alone, it was no joke. 

While the indictment was being read, the 
jury, to do them justice, carefully compared the 
charges therein contained with the prisoner's 
countenance, from which, however, conviction 
seemed to flash upon their minds at the utte- 
rance of every word. Our counsel looked at me 
across the table, and, by the mode in which he 
took snuff, and threw down our brief, telegraphi- 
cally told me that there was not the shghtest 
chance. The first witness (a parish constable), 
ambitious to prove all that he possibly could, com- 
pletely settled the question with his Lordship, 
who, when two shoulders of mutton, clearly be- 
longing to the stolen sheep, were proved to have 
been traced, beyond the slightest doubt, by the 

I)arochial functionary, into^ the prisoner'^s oven, 
ooked most significantly at the jury, and the 
jury, in return, looked most significantly at him. 
It was clear that they perfectly understood each 
other — the prisoner was to be found guilty. 
Nothing could save him ; and the hope of distin- 
^ishing myself on this occasion ceased to flutter 
m my breast. Be it observed, I did not care a 
farthing for the fellow, for he was evidently guilty, 
but burned to get him off, for my own credit and 
advancement. Such is law. 

" That is my case, my Lord,'' said the prose- 
cutor's counsel, after all the witnesses had been 
examined, cross-examined, and re-examined, each 
of the last two processes having more clearly 
shown the guilt of the prisoner than its prede- 
cessor. Of the result it was impossible to enter- 
tain a doubt. A verdict of guilty, and a sentence 
of transportation for life, stared us in the face. 
Nor were we unprepared for it. Our counsel was 
making himself agreeable to a beautiful young 
married lady, sitting within three of his Lordship, 
on the circular bench. I sat pale as a sheet, just 
below the felons' bar — while our client stood 
just above and behind me, convulsively grasping 
the iron spikes in front of his ignominious enclo- 
sure, and jabbering like a frightened bear in 
his den. 

My Lord had arranged his seat so as to sum 
up with ease, and the jury turned to him with 
open mouths. Before he began, however, he 
thought fit to blow his nose. Odd as it may 
seem, this trifling event had a material influence 
on the destinies of myself and of the prisoner at 
the bar. During the operation, an idea flashed 
like lightning on my brain, and modest as I was, 
I felt instinctively compelled to broach it — ^ay, 
even in open court-, with my own voice, than the 
sound of which, to a retiring youth, in a public 
assembly, nothing can be more awful. 
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" Gentlemen of the Jury," said the Judge, " I 
beg leave" — 

" My Lord/' auoth I, in a trembling tone, 
interrupting his aadress. 

'' Silence in the Court," vociferated the usher* 

^^ How dare you interrupt the proceedings, 
young man !" quoth the Judge, in a solemnity of 
tone that seemed to drive every drop of blood in 
mv body to my overcharged heart. " Gentlemen 
of the Jury" — 

" My Lord — my Lord !" I emphatically gasped. 

** Who is this youth V inquired his Lordship. 

" A clerk,'' I believe, of my respectable client," 
responded our counsel ; ^^ Mr. Zachary Hpbbs, 
who hapi)en8 to be concerned for the prisoner." 

" Oh, indeed," ejaculated my Lord. " Well, 
young gentleman, what have you to say V 

" My Lord," I replied, worked up to a pitch 
of desperation, for all eyes were turned upon me, 
a|i4 there was no possibility of receding from the 
conspicuQVis station which I had so rashly as- 
sumed, " it is impossible, on account of the press 
of barristers, to get round to our counsel in this 
ca^e, who would doubtless press the point I have 
to urge, )f instructed so to do, with much more 
force than myself; but such, I humbly submit, is 
no reason why the prisoner should not have the 
benefit of it. 

^' Certainly/' said his Lordship ; ^' waiving 
forms, tell us at once, young gentleman, what is 
yourpoint." 

" Why, my Lord," said I, somewhat encou- 
raged, *' the prosecutor's case is concluded." 

" Decidedly," quoth the Bench. 

" Well, then," said I, getting bolder by degrees, 
^^ what has he proved ! First, that two sheep 
were stolen — granted. Secondly, that two shoul- 
ders of such sheep were found baking in our 
client's oven— gnmted a^in; but what is our 
client pharged with in the indictment? This, 
namely, for navin^ feloniously received, and being 
found in possession of, two shoulders of such 
two sheep. I admit his having been detected in 
the apparent ownership of the two shoulders; 
but no one has proved that one belonged to one 
of the sheep, and the other to the other — ^no wit- 
ness has sworn that they were not right and l^t. 
Had any one shown in evidence that they were 
two right shoulders, or two left, then our client 
might have been convicted of having received 
* parts of the said tw6 sheep ;' but as the te^ 
timony stands, he may only have had two shoul- 
ders of one of them— one right, and the other 
left. He cannot, therefore, be convicted of having 
feloniously received parts of the two sheep, when 
perhaps, (and he is entitled to the benefit of 
the doubt,) he may only have received two limbs 
of oqe of them." 

The Judge listened to me — so, indeed, the 
whole Court — with breathless attention; and, 
when I concluded, his Lordship threw himsejf 
back on the bench with the look and air of an 



exceedinffly ill-used man. Our counsel bit )iis 
hang-naib with much ferocity, increased, I pre- 
sume, at not having had the credit of takina 
such an objection himself. The twelve good 
men and true stared stupidly into each otner's 
faces, like so many mystified sheep in a pen ; and 
the brute at the bar, who seemed to be (k>nsciou8 
that af&irs had taken a turn in his favour, began 
to dance the double-shuffle, whistlinff at the same 
time, with great energy, the tune of '' Go to the 
Devil and shake yourself," through his nose. It 
wafi no easy task to subdue him to propriety ; but 
this being at length effected by the gaoler and 
his assistants, literally — all other means to put an 
end to so gross a scandal failing — by two of theip 
holdine his arms, a i^hird hansinff hard by his legs, 
and a fourth griping him tight by the proboscis ; 
the Judge, still looking indimant, leant forward 
over his desk, and thus addressed the Bar in 
general, but our counsel in particular, to the fol- 
lowing effect : — '' Really, this sort of a thing is 
far from being productive of ddight. Gentlemen 
seem to forget the heavy responsibility thrown 
upon the Bench. When counsel are employed for 
prisoners, the Court relies on their attention to 
every point that can be brought forward in favour of 
the accused. But what's the consequence i Here 
is a ma^ who, however guilty he may be in a 
moral point c^ view, yet, looking at the indict- 
ment, is, in the eye of the law, perfectly innocent. 
} should have summed up strongly against him; 
the verdict would doubtless have been Guilty; 
and, laying my hand upon my heart, I solemnly 
declare it was my intention to have transported 
him for life. Now, I ask, is not this awful! 
Positively it's quite amazing to me that the point, 
so well put by his client's clerk — a point so veiy 
obvious— should not have occurred to ihe inge- 
nious counsel retained by the prisoner." 

^* My Lord," exclaimed the gentleman thus 
directly alluded to, and almost bursting with 
vexation; *' allow me to submit that the point, 
being — ^as your Lordship is pleased to observe — 
so very obvious, it is more strange that even the 
Court itself"— 

'^ Oh ! don't take what I've said as being at all 
derogatory to a gentleman of such high talents as 
yourself," interrupted the Judge, recollecting, 
perhaps, on a sudden, and sorry to have forgotten 
while making the previous observations, that he 
had hopes of being, on a vacancy occurring, 
placed at the head, either of his own, or ope of 
the other Courts of Westminster ; and that the 
person whom he addressed, though nobody, as it 
were, at the bar, was an M.P., and nearly allied 
to a noble family possessing the most exalted 
political interest. " What I have said," his 
Lordship continued, '^ I wish to be understood in 
a genend sense. Besides," he added, with a 
leer at the lady to whom our counsel had been 
speaking, s^d whom for* the first time (the 
lovely creature, having just thrown back her 
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rieh Valenciennes veil over her satin bonnet), I 
now discovered to be the rich heiress, the general 
toast, supreme beauty, and absolute pride of the 
whde county, my emplover's rompisb daughter, 
Kate ; — ^' in Miss Kitty Hobbs's presence we must 
not be severe, for, as the immortal poet (I forget 
his name) aptly says ; — 

" If to ^ share some trivial enon Mi, 
Look in her face and youll forget them alL" 

A buzz of approbation arose, and the delicious 
Kitty, blushing up to her brilliant eyes, hastily 
and awkwardfy drew down her Valenciennes 
veil. How my heart palpitated I 

For a moment silence prevailed. It was 
broken by the Judge thus abruptly addressing 
Serjeant Bagtheblunt, leading counsel for the 
prosecution. ^^ Well, Brother Bagtheblunt, what 
have you to urge against the objection ?" 

" I leave the matter entirely with your Lord- 
ship,'' replied the Serjeant. 

" Then, gentlemen," quoth his Lordship, ad- 
dressing himself to the jury with much gravity, 
^^ I am bound to direct an acquittal. Two sheep 
have clearly been stolen, and two shoulders of 
the stolen mutton have been undeniably traced 
to the prisoner's oven ; but it has not been proved 
that^such two shoulders were, as the indictment 
charges, ' parts of the said two sheep :' for all 
we know, they might be parts only of one of 
them. You must, therefore^ of course, find the 
prisoner not guilty." 

The jury £d so ; and I rushed out of Court, 
dancing with joy. I hastened homewards, enjoy- 
ing by anticipation, as I went, the hearty applause 
of my respected employer. On passing the win- 
dow of his private office, I saw him closeted with 
Lord Rolthead. Both of them caught a glimpse 
of me, and no sooner had I entered the house, 
than I was summoned to their presence. 

"Well, what's the result r quoth my em- 
ployer, aJ9 I entered the room. 

*' Transported for life, of course?" i^athet}- 
cally observed Lord B. 

*' No, my Lord/' saifl I, delighted at bis anti- 
cipation. 

" What !" quoth he, in a drawling tone ; " you 
haven't let them hang him, I hope, young man, 
have you !" 

" Far from it my Lord,'' I replied with affected 
nonchalance. ^' He's ac^uitted.'^ 

'' Acquitted !" exclaimed my employer, drop- 
ping his nether jaw. 

" Preposterous," said his Lordship. " The 
fellow's guilt was so clear, that all the lawyers in 
the universe could not have got him off. You 
must be mistaken, young man, from your imper- 
fect acquaintance with legal forms. Acquitted, 
eh?. That would be unfortunate, indeed, after 
my having gone to the expense, and taken the 
precaution, in order to make assurance doubly 
sure, of employing my own confidential profes- 
sional adviser on his behalf. Acquitted, eh? 



You are wron^, young gentlaouui, you ougbt to 
be more attentive — you ought, indeed," 

'' Your Lordship will be good enough to ^xoua^ 
him, I hope,'^ said the attorney; ^* a mistime. on 
this point is to be attributed to inexperieKce^ and^ 
I fear, an unusual degree of dullness. Quit ih» 
room, sir, hasten back to the Court, and for the 
satisfaction of his Lordship, procure from the 
clerk of the arraigns an official minute of the 
va^bond's conviction and sentence. It's not 
qmte regular — but get it at any price ; stay, men* 
tion my name. Fly. Through your stupidity, 
I shall be labouring under a serious imputation 
until you return." 

At this moment a sudden but terrific uproar 
was heard in the outer office, and before one could 
whistle, in burst Aminadab Loam, with all the 
official establishment, excepting myself, hanging, 
like duckweeds about a pike pursuing a trout, 
from various parts of his body and limbs. To 
him, the stalwart vagabond, a posse of pale, lean 
lawyer's clerks offered no impediment. Lord 
Rolthead was struck aghast; Lawyer Hobbs 
trembled from head to foot; and to speak the 
truth I myself felt far more uncomfortable 
than before, for the brute had evidently been 
drinking since his discharge. 

" Li&rty for ever !" vociferated he ; " liberty ! 
my Lord ! and moreover thank your Lordship for 
it. I come to pay my respects as i^oon aa pos- 
sible. Hurrah ! hurrah ! I say for Lord Bolt^ 
head, and three cheers, twice a week, afore the 
church door for Lawyer Hobbs. Hang all trans^ 

E)rtation, and transport all hanging ! Mind me, 
ord, I sha'n't for^t this. Never more, while 
Aminadab Loam hves, shall a hare be wired, or 
a pheasant noosed in your preserves ; I mei^is to 
cut it ; and further than that, every one else sha|l 
cut it, too, in this parish, or feel a fist mojst folks 
have a right to be afeard of, meaning my owp. 
No more baked shoulders of sheep for stipper; 
nay, nay, I feels, though I'm handy nigh to drtmk, 
a reformed man. And what d'ye think has made 
me so ? Why, your kindness. I've got a place ivt 
plough already, and means to go home to mother 
and cnr like a child. Excuse me, my Lprd, bMt 
your Lordship and Lawyer Hobbs for ev^r! 
Hurra ! I be a new man. But I aay, Mastor 
Hobbs," he added, looking significantly towards 
me, ''that's a deep un. Keep a sharp eye upon him, 
or, mind me, he'D do you." 

So saying, t'he fellow, attended by the dej^ks 
whom he had dragged into the room with him, 
departed, and I was again left with liord lioltr 
head and Mr. Hobbs. 

'' This is very strange, Hobbs^" his Lordship was 
pleased to remark. 

" Perfectly unaccountable,'' replied the at- 
torney. 

" Your stupid clerk, then, it seems, was right 
after all.'' 

" It would seem so, indeed,'' responded my 
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employer, " but how in the name of fortmie/' 
he added, addressing himself to me, *' did this 
occur ? Sir Gumption must have been mad/' 

In reply I gave him a plain, unvarnished ac- 
count of the whole aflair, at the conclusion of 
which, after having exchanged a most significant 
look with Lord Rolthead, he arose from his seat, 
clutched me by the elbow, and so conducted me 
through the outer oi&ce, to his front door, where, 
with sarcastic politeness, he wished me an exces- 
sively good afternoon, pledged himself to forward 
my portmanteau, with a quarter's salary in lieu 
of notice, to the Bull Inn, no less speedily than 
would be possible, and advised me to seek for a 
more extensive arena in which to display my 
talents ; " for," he observed, " believe me, young 
gentleman, you are much too clever to have your 



extraordinary talents buried in so dull and honest 
a village as this." 

As he, rather rudely, pushed me down the 
steps from his front door, Sir Gumption Taw, in 
a nashy curricle, containing, besioes himself, a 
young tiger behind, the glorious Miss Kitty, and 
her pet poodle in front, pulled up at the foot of 
them. .. 

I tvent away, disconsolate as ever man or boy 
could possibly be ; and yet I ti-ust the kind reader 
will be gratified to know, that, as the song says, 
^' I managed my matters so neatly," that within 
six weeks from the time when I was almost 
kicked from the door of Mr. Ephraim Hobbs, 
on account of my want of stupidity. Sir Gump- 
tion Taw was jilted, and I became, by stratagem, 
the matrimonial yokefellow of my darling Kate. 
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The greenwood wild^ to the roving child. 

With its brake and deepen'd dell. 
With its fitful gleam in the pale moon beam, 

Seems the work of magic spell. 
His pleasures here are found — ^no care 

Steals over his lightsome soul — 
For the spangled sky, with its dome so high. 

Presents him the promised goal ; 
And he looks and laughs for ms home so bright. 
Which should come ere the morrow descends in night. 
And the thick groves ring as they hear the song 
Of the roving boy while he strolls along. 

He has seen the spring, and the young biids wing 

Their way to the taUest pine. 
Has watch'd their rest 'neath the mother* s breast. 

Still his hand's unstained by crime. 
No spoiler he of their liberty — 

Or else for the rover wild. 
Those scenes so dear of the greenwood here 

Soon would lose their solace mild ; 
And while stars fly up with sparkline spring. 
He is waiting with hope when time uiall bring 
The day he'U readily take his flight. 
To dwell in those realms of diamond light. 

The Spring is gone, and the Summer come. 

Fields wave high their eolden sheen. 
And the harvest cheer of me rip'ning year 

Is spread on the village green. 
But he seeks the brook with anxious look. 

For his soul still longs to mount. 
And lists to the rill, while rippling shrill. 

For call from the fairy fount. 



But its gui^ling note, though a pleasant sound. 
Has failed in producing that joyous bound 
Which would to the rover sure liaye com^. 
Had it told a tale of his welcome home. 

The trees have now shed their leafy head. 

And the wind is cold and chill, 
And the gamer'd store on the well-thresh'd floor. 

With the heavy crashing mill. 
Bid all prepare for the close of year ; 

But the child still seeks the erove. 
And his voice fiill strong is fir*d with song 

In praise of his greenwood love. 
And the cheerful hearth he seeks that night. 
Telling his mother, with proud delight. 
That ere the morrow shall dawn in day. 
In a starry home he'll be far away. 

She has laid him down in hb russet gown, 

And his tabor pipe put by ; 
The berries red hiEmg o'er his head. 

But his eve's towards the sky ; 
And his bed with leaves and strowen sheaves 

She has made near the oaken tree, 
For the hectic flush, like a summer blush. 

Says the spirit soon will flee. 
But to soothe her grief, as the ebb of life 
Is passing strong — with emotion strife 
She cries, while the birds still near him sing, 
** Why weep ? — I shall return with spring." 

D. M. E. 




shire, 19 situated 
on the gentle ac- 
clivity of a hill 
of eonsiderabic 
height, one of a 
great many similar eminences which extend for seve- 
several miles along the banks of a mountain stream, 
whose impetuous course is broken here and there in 
its devious waj, as it winds and curls hke a gUttering 
snake, with numerous falls: the foammg waters at 
these spots leap over the barriers of rock which inter- 
cept them, rushing and murmuring with incessant 
sound, and continue to hurry along by the rich mea- 
dows and flowery banks shaded with fine trees which 
make the scene one of pecuHar beauty. The stream 
is occasionally crossed by bridges of antique form, 
steep and heavy with pointed buttresses, in the recesses 
of which are steps for the convenience of the nume- 
rous anglers and loiterers who hang over its parapets, 
and where once a cross looked forth upon the flood 
beneath. 

FoUowing the course of the clear little river one 
way, it is lost to the eye amidst its windings between 
the overshadowing hills which spread out and intersect 
each other in all directions, some covered with emerald 
fields to the summit, others crowned with thick rich 
woods in which the various tints and forms of the ash, 
chestnut, oak, pine, cedar, and yew are remarkable. 
The hawthorn grows here to a very great size, and late 
in the spring flourishes in extreme beauty, the 
branches being covered with wreaths of snowy flowers 
of the purest hue, or occasionally blossoms of a deU- 
cate pink, which perfume the air in every direction : 
these charming trees are scattered at the edges of the 
woods, by the river side, and in the meadows, in infi- 
nite profusion, and beneath glow flowers of every colour 
amongst the fresh grass — the foi^t-me-not and the 
milkwort predominating and casting a pale blue veil, 
as it were, over the fields, while in other places the 
rich tints of the kingcup throw a net of gold over the 
meadows. 
Vol. I. 



From the Iiciglit of every one of the fine hills above 
the town, the bniklings which forni it arc seen cluster- 
ing, as if for protection, beneath the walla of the high 
»nd commanding tower of the antit|ue church, whose 
circular arches, ornamented with mysterious-looking 
heads luul zigzag niouldingSt prove its venerable ilate. 

lie re and there, half way up tlie eminences, in many 
directions, handsome and well-built modem houses 
appear from the midst of luxuriant gardens and groves. 
Almost all are of a shape which shows that a taste for 
antiquities pervades the spot ; but there is one which, 
when once discerned amidst the dark thick fotiage 
which surrounds it, cannot be mistaken for an edifice 
of modem erection, built in imitation of the abodes of 
a race past away. 

When you are on low ground, and are crossing 
the pretty green meadows mrough which the stream 
meanders, vou cannot at first perceive the house, for 
a circle of high overarching trees, much darker in tint 
than any of those of younger growth which surround 
them, entirely shroud the building : it is only afler 
passing two lodges, and following a walk for some dis- 
tance, that you suddenly stand before an opening 
which discovers a gateway, flanked by two long ranges 
of low grey buildings which extend some distance, at 
the extremity of which the upper part of a house can 
be discemed above the wall. 

It is formed of a confused medley of turrets, gable 
ends and chimneys, and its shape is somewhat difli- 
cult to define. Above, beyond, and around, it is 
hemmed in with immense dark trees : if you mount 
the steep hill on the descent of which it is built, you 
meet only with an enormously high wall shaded with 
large branches, while on the opposite side of the road 
a thick grove endeavours in vain to conceal the mshing, 
sparkling river hurrying and murmuring along towards 
a stone foot-bridge which spans it, nearly opposite 
the first gate wluch gives entrance to this singular 
fabric. 

This bridge is very long and narrow, and has the 
same angular projections common in this part of the 
country : in one of the centre recesses there are the 
broken remains of a stone cross, long since destroyed. 

2 A 
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A large ait, covered with trees, interrupts the river, 
while a foaming waterfall, just above, chafes into anger 
again. A pile of dark red and grey rocks rise per- 
pendicularly from amidst a thick wood at some dis- 
tance; and the luxuriant foliage of the same wood, 
through which a road has been cut, shuts out all fur- 
ther view. 

Immediately behind the antique house tf) wbic^ t^e 
stone bridge conducts, is an abandoned quarry of ^^^ 
stained stone, and heaps of grey ruin are so mixed Yn\\\ 
the excavations, that at first it is difficult to decide 
whether the arches and bridge we see are natural or 
accidental. 

A gigantic wall of great thickness encloses a park 
crowded with rich dark trees, whose high cjose branches 
prevent a glimpse of the bouse appearing ; apd at one 
extremity Shere is what seems to have been formerly a 
bridge over a fosse, beneath which a dark grim arch 
proclaims that on that spot once stood a strong tower 
or castle, which neither time nor violence has been 
able entirely to remove from the face of the earth. 

Concerning this mansion, a friend of mine related 
to me the foUowing circumstances : — 

It was my fortune, in the summer of 1842, to visit 
this part of the country, where the diversion of angling 
can be procured in great perfection in the clear streams 
of the neighbourhood. I had been led by the beauty 
of the weather and the uncertainty of my sport to 
some distance from the town where I was staying, 
and, by the time I began to think of returning, the 
clouds had gathered very ominously over the high 
hills round, the wind began to howl in the hollows, 
and in a short time the rain descended in torrents : 
it was late in the evening, and I packed up my fishing 
apparatus, and prepared for a wet walk home ; hut 
when I reached the little stone bridge over the torrent 
opposite the ancient mansion just described, the storm 
became so violent that t hastened towards a thick 
grove of trees which promised shelter : lightning, and 
increasing peals of thunder warned me, however, that 
it was unsafe to remain theipe; and following the skirt- 
ing wall ot the garden, I came ^t length to a gate, 
which, being' ajar, I pushed open, and round myself in 
a dreary court-yard. The backing of a dog attracted 
the attention of an old woman^ mio stood in a door- 
way near ; and to her I hastened without fiirther cere- 
mony, and begged half an hour*s shelter. 

My appearance told my story, for I was drenched 
with rain and had all my tackle with me ; she could 
not, therefore, suspect me to be a thief; and when I 
assured her beforehand I was an honest angler, she 
smiled good humouredly, and said they were seldom 
visited by suspicious characters in that part of the 
world. ** You are more likely to stand in awe of 
ghosts," I observed, looking up at the grey gloomy 
turrets which frowned through the dark clouds above. 

" Oh ! then you have heard of pur reputation here," 
answered she, " although you are a stranger. But I 
suppose every one knows about the Lady and her Son." 

I surprised her by announcing my ignorance of the 
story to which she alluded ; and she was not long be- 
fore she told me the legend attached to the house of 
which she was the present guardian, and, except a 
stable-man, the only inhabitant. 

Before, however, she began her story, she conducted 
me to a distant part of the house, and opening a low 
door with a circular arch ornamented with a Saxon 



pattern, introduced me to the chapel, a small building 
with a low groined roof, hghted by several windows in 
which some panes of painted glass still remained : on 
the stone floor beneath one of these lay a figure very 
perfect, but evidently of antique date, by the form of 
the dress, which was that of a female, having a robe 
fastened on each shoulder with a brooch, and wearing 
on the head a coronet and veil. A Hon was at the 
|l^fl4 1^4 ft lioness supported the feet. In her arms 
shp pe|^ '^ ffiflP^' one of whose hands was caressing 
her chee^, f^iq ^e other held a scroll on which were 
iraceq C^f^jcf ^r$ so nearly effaced as to be read with 
difHculty ( \mt which announced her as ** the Lady 
Constance, fcjf ^^om, with her son, the reader was 
solicited tq PW-" 

" This totnh/! said my conductress, ^'belongs to a 
lady of high i^^^^i ^ho had suffered some wrong in her 
day, or else her |plrit could not be so uneasy for so'many 
years: for she ||ill walks with her child in her arms, 
as you see hei there. It is no^ the fashion now to 
believe these tnings, but it is nevertheless as (rue as 
that no one belonging to this (amily can ever ^hut a 
door after them ; and that.I ^^Y^ had reason ^^gh to 
know." 

'' You tell me a strange thiqg," sai^ }« laughing, 
"which reminds me of a colleff^ f^^^'^ PX ^^^^ ^^o 
had that same failing, for whicl^ ^t ^^ juffi^f^tly 
worried." 

" What was his name t" i^f4 shf* 

" Julian Frecheville," | rqdied ; ai "^-ffj^ ^f, tl^ed 
on me a look of surprise. 

" It is no wonder," she exclaimed, solemnly — "there 
never was a Frecheville yet who could shut a 4oor ; 
he must have been the son of the last owner of this 
very house, and to him it now belongs, but he never 
came here yet, and I dare say never vnW, as no. one can 
live in the old place who has any of the oJd blood in 
them. For ^y years I have lived here, and five times 
I have seen the lady and her son walk out of that 
chapel along the old hall, and throw herself off the 
tower at tl^e north side. The day after I hav^ seen 
this, came t^e news of the de^th of one of the family, 
and no eldest son has ever lived l|;)eyond tl^e age of 
twenty." 

"Mv friend," said I, "is very nearly that age 
now — " 

" I know it," returned she, " but he will never see 
twenty-one, for the spirit appeared a week ago, and it 
is a sign that never fails." 

Hooked at the old housekeeper, and observed that 
there was a wandering wildness m her eye, which told 
that the monomania which had taken possession of 
her mind, probably from her secluded way of life, had 
somewhat unsettled he^ intellect, but I Ustened with 
some interest as she went on with the story which she 
seemed to take a pleasure in relating. 

It was one stormy evening in winter, when the moors 
were covered with snow several feet deep, that the 
porter of this house — this is many years ago I am 
telling you of — as be was closing the wicket of the 
drawbridge, thought he heard a low wailing cry, which 
made him pause. He distinctly hea^d the chapel bell, 
which was tolling curfew, but after listening a little, 
nothing else was audible, and he was just shutting the 
gate when the same cry attracted him again, and this 
time he felt convinced that it was a child's voice. 
He looked ent, and plainly discerned through the 
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sQowy ft female figure closelvTeiled» canying something 
in her arms, approaching the house : presently it came 
near, and as it did so, he heard these words, — "For the 
love of our Blessed Lady, give shelter to me and my 
son." 

The porter was so taken by surprise that he could 
not reply, and the female gUded into the court-yard, 
pusliing by him SQ quickly that he could hardly be- 
lieve whM^ had happened. He shut the gate, and 
advai^ced to ^e stranger, who in a low tremulous 
acceni told him that she had lost her way, and should 
have toepsted m the snow with her infant, but for the 
sounq of the chapel tell, which had guided her safely. 
** Let me," saia ibe, *' gp to the shrine of the Blessed 
Lady of Mercy, and there offer up my prayers for our 
delivenr^ and f^ej^ Ipt me entreat you to give me some 
foo4, ror I am very ifamt." • 

There was an air of command about the lady which 
at once fofced him to comply with whatever she de- 
sired ; ftqcordingly, he led her to the chapej, and left 
her on her knees at the altar. 

"When he returned ihe lady had risen from her 
pravers, and following him across the court, ascended 
with him a fligiit of stairs which led to a small room 
at the top of^ tow^i here |ie l^d placed refresh- 
ments ibr her. 

*' If J^^ \V^ ^ ^o^G t ** taked the stranger. 

" He is expected to-morrow," answered the jporter, 
" unless this fall of snow detains him ; for he is gone 
some miles distant to fetch his bride, to whom he was 
married at her &ther's castle a week since." 

"Is he then really married?" was the question 
asked by the lady, in a hollow voice. 

"Yes; as I told you, a week since: she is the 
daughter of the richest lord in Derbyshire, and is the 
greatest beauty in the country." 

" I shall not intrude," said the lady ; "he will not 
find me here when he arrives : I only ask this nighfs 
repose, and I only wished to commend myself and my 
son to the care of Heaven." 

The porter then retired, and left his guests in the 
tower ; but what was his horror on rising at daybreak, 
to behold the lady with her dead infant clasped to her 
breast, dashed a mangled corpse on the stones at the 
foot of the tower. 

He was so much overcome with terror that he knew 
not what to do : he had mentioned to no one the ar- 
rival of the lady, as he feared the old seneschal, who 
was a harsh man, would blame him for having allowed 
her to enter. He called his wife, and together they 
carried away the bodies, and concealed them in a vault 
near the chapel, removing all traces of the fearful 
accident as well as possible. 

He never mentioned what had happened, but it 
preyed much on his mind, and he often wished he 
had had courage to tell it : to his wife alone could he 
venture to specJ^ on the subject, and her fears so 
much overcame her loquacity, that no one but them- 
selves ever knew of the transaction at the time. 

The snow, meanwhile, increased so much, and con- 
tinued so long, that it was three weeks from the time 
of the stranger lady*s arrival before the master of 
the house, Julian Frecheville, returned to. his home ; 
but, contrary to all expectation, he brought no bride 
with him, and when he crossed the drawbridge it was 
evident to the old porter, who had known him from a 
child, that he was an altered man. 



The first order that he gave, as he entered soli- 
tary and moumftil, attended oiJy by one squire, who 
was as gloomy as himself, was, that the door of the 
mansion should from henceforth never be closed night 
or day, and that the porter should watoh continu^y 
lest any one should claim hospitality. 

For three years Julian Frecheville remained sad and 
unsociable, and his former gay and pleasing manners 
were quite changed ; he would see none of his com- 
panions, and woidd sit for hours at the window of a 
tower which looked far over the moors, gazing as if for 
seme object which never blessed his sieht. He would 
sigh and weep ; and in the silence of night the old 
porter, whose conscience kept him wakefrd, would 
observe him continually descend the stairs to the 
chapel, and there, at the altar of the Vii^;in, pray for 
hours. 

Having seen this for some time, at last the porter 
could not resist the feeling he had of desiring to com- 
mune with his master, and to relate to him the event 
which had so much disturbed him. 

Accordingly one night he entered the chapel at the 
same time as nis master, and meeting him in the aisle, 
threw hunself on his knees and recounted to him the 
whole stoiy. 

Julian hstened^ pale as death and gasping for breath, 
enquired if both were dead — the mother and child — 
when they were taken up. 

When he heard that they were, he became calm, 
but there was a fixed look of despair in his face which 
terrified his servant, as he heard nim say — 

"Unhappy Constance — Constance indeed! hadst 
thou waited but one day ! — but it is too late !" 

He died raving that same night : and it was soon 
after, on his deadi-bed confession to a priest, that the 
porter revealed what was thus known. When Julian 
expired, the last words he uttered, were — 

" Never shut the door — she may come yet." 

"He left a wiU — ^written just before he was seized with 
deliriimi — commanding that a tomb should be erected 
in the chapel of his house, with effigies — in fact, the 
same as those you, sir, have just seen — a lady and a 
child : no one ever knew who she was, nor her history, 
but from that time this house has been haunted by 
her ghost on the occasion of any death in the family, 
and no one of Julian Frecheville s race has ever been 
able to shut a door after them from that day to 
this."* 

* In the antique churdi of Scardiffc, not far from Bolsover 
Castle in Derbyshire, is a tisgular monument, to which a legend 
is attached, that the Lnilv pnti Chu'i, UM^<^ii effigies there repose, 
were wandering in the ncighlinuriujiKwxi.^ on a winter's evening, 
and were saved from perk hi 13;,^ IlKfe bf tlu sound of the curfew 
beU, which guided them to Srnr^ff^., H hat the history of the 
desolate mother ma? h&\e bt-en U a iafiivty. The sexton tells 
you that she was the UEiughter of Klat Charles and a princess, 
as the crown on he? l^i^^tl lettillei. TUo figures are ttry well 
executed, and there is coiihkkrabk nN^ly hi the lady's expres- 
sion. The child holds n srrfill, om w^tIi h, in Leonine verses 
engraved in Lombardlc capitalii ymttly defaced, is this inscrip- 
tion: 

Micsu ulier jacet tumulata 

Coflstans et grata Constanda jure vocata 
Cu genetrice data prokt requiescat hmnsta 

Quanquam pece us sint cumulata 

Crimine purgata cum prole Johanne beata 
Vivat, prefata sanctorum sedc locata. 

Amen. 
The FrechevOles had the manor of Scardiffe tiU it was for- 
feited, in 1275, by Adam, who joined the rebeOioas barons. 

2 A2 
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I was amused at the time at the narrative of the 
old lady, told with the sincerest hehef in its truth ; hut 
after I returned to London, and its season, I forgot the 
circumstance, till a few dajs ago I received a letter 
from a friend at Toulouse^ of which I give an ex- 
tract:— 

'' You recollect our friend Julian, who never could 
shut a door after him ? — ^well, to prove how necessary 
it is to break people of bad hahits, I must tell you — 
though I grieve to do it so seriously, of his fate. He 
was travelling in the Pyrenees, in the winter, a thing 
which none but an EngUshman would do ; he had 
taken a mule and a guide from St. Jean Pied de Port 
to Roncesvalles, and had reached the latter place in a 
snow storm. He was glad to get shelter in a poor 
hut of some peasants, who allowed him to sleep there 
rather reluctantly, as they said the country was so un- 
settled that they knew not who was friend or foe. It 
seems he got up in the night, for you know how fan- 
ciful he was, to observe the effect of the moonlight on 
the fine forest near — for he was heard exclaiming, in 
Basque, of which language he had made himself a pro- 
ficient, in admiration of the heauty of the scene. The 
next morning, the peasants finding he did not appear, 
at a late hour mounted to his dormitory, and to their 
horror found him lifeless, stabhed in several places ; 
his portmanteau rifled, his purse gone, his clotbes 
strewn on the floor, and the door of the loft in which 
he slept, which was reached by a ladder at the back 
of the house, open ; he had forgotten to shut it after 
him. Poor fellow ! he was twenty that very day. 



and was heir to a fine estate somewhere in Derby- 
shire ! ' 
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F the ter- 
rible na- 
ture of a 
collier ' s 
work the 
public are 
already 
fully a- 
ware ; — 
they know 
also the 
miserable 
wagesthey 
receive: — 
all the 
remarks 
which a 
womancan 
offer, on either subject, woidd be super- 
.1 fluous and tedious j—womflii ean only re- 
TTjQrk upon ivhat passes around her, and, 
mth her scanty means of observation, 
relati* what passes more immediately 
within the range of her own narrow 
circle. 




From the nature of the trade in which I am engaged, 
and the conspicuous situation of |ny shop, in the most 
thronged part of the northern entrance to the busy 
town of Birmingham, I was most particularly exposed 
to the visits of the colliers during the late calamitous 
strike : well aware of the entire justice of their de- 
mands, wondering at their patient forbearance, and 
feeling in my heart that fhey were perfectly justified in 
the course they had taken, of course it became my 
duty to do all that I could to comfort and assist them. 
As the first group departed from my door, I promised, 
in my own mind, that I would never allow one to go 
away unassisted. This, I afterwards found, was a vow 
of tremendous magnitude, and not to be kept by a per- 
son in my humhle circumstances ; accordingly, I should 
have had the mortification of faiUng, had it not been 
for the prompt and powerful assistance of two or three 
female friends, whose activity in collecting all the 
" omnium gatherum " of their kitchens, and confiding 
the same to me for distrihution, to my infinite satis- 
faction, enabled me to perform my vow, and conferred 
happiness on many a family. 

To the credit of the working men of Birming^iam, 
they nobly contributed, out of their scanty wages, to 
the reUef of the distressed groups of colliers which 
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Bwanned in our streets. They would desire them to 
attend on Saturday nights, at the yarious manufactories, 
and as they, the workmen, came out from receiving 
wages, every man regularly handed over his donation 
to the collier appointed to receive for each group. The 
great majority of the shopkeepers also did their duty, 
as members of that great human family of which these 
poor sufferers were part. But, alas! what shall I — 
what can I say-— of our upper classes, our rich and in- 
fluential neighbours, our aristocracy, in fact ? — ^why, 
that, with some few bright exceptions, they acted up to 
the eternal chuncter of an aristocracy — ^they were like 
the priest in the parable, "they passed on the other 
side;" — they not only did no good themselves, but 
they tried to prevent others. Placards were issued by 
the authorities, ordering all coUiers found begging in 
our streets to be sent to prison. Still they came ; and 
though, in obedience to the law, they did not beg, their 
anxious earnest looks, their odd attire, their stranee 
and wondering straggling about the streets, sufficiently 
identified them, and needed no interpretation. They 
were frankly called into the houses and fed. Out 
came more placards, warning the inhabitants of the 
enormity they were committing in reUeving misery. 
Of course these were treated with the contempt they 
merited. (The Birmingham people think with the 
Duke of Newcastle.) Then policemen were stationed 
at the northern entrance of tne town, to intercept and 
detain them as they came in. That proved complete 
folly, for they came by circuitous routes, and the towns- 
people allowed them to sleep in stables, outhouses, &c. 
An acquaintance of mine used to ''litter down" six- 
teen every night for a fortnight. 

Thus much upon the state of affairs in Birmingham, 
during that memorable period ; as to the state of the 
great mining district, from whence these poor creatures 
came, it was, and is, lamentable in the extreme. The 
human mind naturally rejects the alternative of begging 
as long as any thing remains ; and, with this feeling 
(creditable to our nature), man^ a family avoided 
begging as long as they had a smgle article to sell ; 
pawnbrokers had declined loans some time ; even after 
aU was gone, they have been known to stay in their 
naked homes untd one or more of the children sickened, 
when uie master-principle of woman's nature being 
awakened, the mother would go forth to beg help, and 
the father would wander perhaps to Birmingham, or 
some other town, on the like errand. 

That before they would do this, they would even 
rake up all the rejected offaf and potatoe peelings from 
dunghills, is a fact. 

It will be said that these relations, coming from 
themselves, are not to be rehed upon. I can only say, 
that I am witness to the truth of every statement I 
make. I have known the mother of a family (father 
killed in a mine^ beg a quarter of a peck of bran, tie 
it up, and boil it as puddings ; and the whole family, 
consisting of the wiaow, three children, and the ased 
grandfather, subsist upon it for a week ; at the end of 
that time they were beyond the wish for food, being all 
veiy ill, with the exception of the woman, who had 
eaten very little of it, as she emphatically said, " her 
tears had been her food." The poor old man «nd one 
of the children died, and the mother, conquering her 
natural timidity, came out to beg. 

The extreme simphdty of these poor, people struck 



me as extraordinary, answering every question with 
readiness and artlessness, except upon religious sub- 
ject^. Although prepared for this, from whkt I know 
of the nature of their religious instruction, I own I 
was not prepared for such an amount of bigotry ; well 
as I know the priesthood by whom th^ are taught, 
still the extreme narrowness of their views, and the 
canting, whining tone assumed, was gratinff and shock- 
ing to my ear, as soon as any thing was said that could 
be at all construed into bearing upon rehgious topics. 
Numerous and greedy as locusts, their preachers, 
teachers, class-leaders, &c., have ever contrived to make 
a comfortable living, and have thundered contentment 
in the ears of the credulous people so long, that, 
though they do not feel that contentment, they tiy 
to persuade the spectator that they do or ought to 
feel it. 

Aware, then, of the course of instruction under which 
the credulity of these children of nature has been fos- 
tered, we can feel nothing but the deepest pity when 
we find them trying, in their coarse, clumsy way, to 
enlist our sympathies, by assuming the cant and whine 
of the religion, or the hypocrisy, or whatever it is, 
>which they have been taught. " Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth ;" '' all things are of God ;" " the 
cross of Christ must be borne," &c. &c., are sentences 
which they have learned by rote, and which it is evi- 
dent they use to show us they are not reprobates, but 
which they are puzzled to reconcile with their actual 
sufferings, and Know not whether to believe or not. 
Poor thmes, how should they ? They are taught that 
Uiey are chastened by the Lord, and their own obser- 
vation contradicts it, for they feel only the cruelty and 
oppression of man. Hardy, well built, and vigorous, 
they come fVom the hands of their Creator ; but wither 
and die under the wrongs piled upon them by their 
brother man. But it has ever been the trade of their 
spiritual instructors to Iceep this out of sight ; and we 
can have no feeling but sorrow for the victims of such 
a system. 

The artlessness of their manners was conspicuous 
whenever I happened to say any thing which struck 
them as rather out of a woman's province. Thus, as 
long as we talked about eating, drinking, or chapel, 
they seemed to think it was my concern, and addressed 
me as ma'am ; but if I got upon the all-engrossing 
subject, the state of the country, iron, or coal trade, 
&c. &c., they invariably called me sir, showing (as I 
thought) that they were surprised into an admow- 
ledgment that they thought such subjects foreign to 
" woman's mission." 

That they are endued with that chief ingredient in 
all real religion — ^pure and holy gratitude— I have 
many convincing proofs. When, on Saturday night, 
they had money given to them, they always came to 
buy bread from me. Many, when they got work 
again, called with HtUe tokens of their kind remem- 
brance in the shape of geological specimens, tmy ooalr 
hammers, and the like. C&e anecdote I must not 
omit. 

I had gone to spend the aflemoon with a friend, the 
first hoUday I had had for some time ; for during the 
long period of the strike, I never accepted an invitation, 
feeling it my duty to be found at my post. Now, how- 
ever, the colliers were gone in, and I was at liberty to 
take a little recreation ; accordingly I went out, leaving 
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a young ladj in caie of the baiiness. She was aittuig 
reading, when a stout hard-featured woman, with a 
ereat basket on her arm, came into the shop with the 
inquiry — 

*^ Bin you the woman o' this shop ! 

*'Nor 

She went out again, and commenced an examination 
of the building. Stepping in again, she said — 

** I bin roight, tho' ; I see I bin roight ; the big 
flour shop, die little br«d shop, the big gates, the 
pump, the pigeons, and the geese-i^-the-yard. Oh, 
yes ! I bin roight ; the missus wor koind to the col- 
liers, wain't bur !" 

My young friend now began to comprehend her, and 
said, *' Oh, yes ! you're right, but she's out. Have 
you any thio^ to say to her ?" 

" Yes," says the woman ; " I've got a good gd 
(deal) to say to her. My son, Tummas Mally, bur 
knows my son (God knows I did not know her son 
from scores of flannel frocks who came every day), he 
tou'd me to be sure to call and tell the missus that 
he'd got work ; he know'd she'd be glad to hear it." 

** xes, I'm sure she will, if he's got his full price.*' 

'' He's got his price, woman, and now we doan't 
mean to be tommied any more, but come to Brumma- 
gem and buy what we want. This is my first coming ; 
we've got money now, not tommy, so I bin come to 
biiy m for the week." 

** Well, she'll be very ^ to hear it." 

** Ah ; but I've got more to tell you. My son, Tum- 
mas Mally, have got two parrots, an' he made up his 
mind, when bur was so koind to him, to gie bur one. 
He used to say, hur words cheered him up, and did 
him as much good as the victual hur gave him ; and 
he said, if ever he got work, hur should have one of 
the parrots. Dun you think hur'd please to have 
him?" 

^' She'd be lugldy pleased with it, and set great store 
by it, I'm sure. Is it a crockery ware parrot, to stand 
on the mantelpiece ?" 

** Bless you, no ! if s a real, live parrot ; we've got 
two, as a young inon brought from over the seas ; we ve 
got a young 'un, and an ould 'un. It's the ould 'un ; 
he can say anything a'most; poor fellow, he wor 
a'most dammed (starved) this turn ; neighbours often 
tou'd my son to bring him an' sell him, but he hadn't 
the heart; he a'ways said, the missus here should 
have him, if hur would, and he should often call and 
see him. To-day is Monday ; and my son means to 
bring him next Saturday as ever comes ; so I wish you 
gooabye. Miss, and be sure you tell the missus ; re- 
member my son's name bin Tummas Mally." 

I need not say that, when told all this on my return 
home, I treated it as a joke, though why such a joke 
should be played upon me, I could not think. Impa- 
tiently my young friend and myself waited for Saturday 
to see if Tummas Mally would keep his word. True 
as steel, however, he made his appearance with Polly, 
who is now an especial favourite with us, and instead 
of being a starved handful of feathers, is rich m 
plumage, and saucy in speech, calling out lustily, 
** Coibe here, poor collier," and answering the question 
of " Who are you," with " I'm Tummas Mally the 
poor eoUier, who are you pray, a policeman?" 

I must leave this pleasing part of my subject, and 
proceed to say that I made the most minute mquiries 



of every group, asking the relative prices of every 
article of consumption as sold by the retail dealer, and 
as doled out at the tommy or truck shops. From all I 
have learned, that in Bilston the first artide of life, 
bread, is cha^;ed as shilling loaves, weighing at most 
of the tommy shops 5 lb., at others neany 6 lb., never 
exceeding that weight ; this bread is exceedingly coarse 
and bad ; (our bread made of best seconds flour weighs 
4 lb. 5i OS., and is sold for sixpence halfpenny; brown 
bread, same weight,, fivepence faal^nny ; and even the 
brown, or inferior bread is much better than the BU- 
ston shilling loaves). Fearing to be deedved on this 
point, I have frequently quitted the shop, and have 
overhead them saying to each other, *' How nice this 
bread is; if s brown, but it s so good, oars don't seem 
like bread to this." Coarse doth, sudi as working 
shirts are made of, is charged tenpence a yard ; I have 
seen a sample, and declare I could buy as good any- 
where for tourpence : miserable bacon ,which a man 
described to me as " salted fat pork," so badly cured 
and wet, that the water oozed out, ninepenee per pound ; 
same price for cheese which could be bought anywhere 
else for fivepence. One of our townspeople attends 
Bilston market with bacon and cheese; and his articles 
at fivepence are so superior to what is got at the truck 
shops for ninepenee, as to be the subject of frequent 
comment, being taken from house to house to be com- 
pared, and how freely descanted upon we need not 
say. 

Here follow a list of prices as I received them from 
a collier's wife, and which has been fully eonobcnwted 
by others ; in fact, I have found no dtqpodtku to ex- 
aggerate, — on the contrary, when told that I earnestly 
desired the truth, the answer has always been to the 
effect, '' We'n sooner tell thee under than over, because 
they sha'n't say we be'en tdHng lies oh 'em.'* 

" In the first place we must have ten diillings a 
week tommy ; if we get any more in the week we naay 
have the money." 

** How much does your hudiand earn V* 

" About twelve, sometimes thirteen shillings, (but 
we're much better otf than some) ; if we were to get a 
pound we must still take ten sMllings tommy ; but 
very often he only earns ten, and then we've no 
money." 

" What rent do you pay ?" 

^' Eigbteenpence a week, but we owe a great deal ; 
we could not pay it, no how." 

**But I thought they could not fbree yon to take 
truck instead of money ; you could lay a complaint 
before a magistrate." 

''We know that; but if we dd we can never get work 
of any pit after, for they be all magistrates themselves, 
or related, or friendly, or something ; whether there 
is an.understanding among them or not, we can't sav, 
but it looks very iHlc it, for if a man refuses to taice 
truck, he is discharged, and no other pit will employ 
him ; they don't want men there, they say.'^ 

« What is the price of flour ?" 

It is always very inferior, and chai^d eigfatpenoe 
per bushel more than best seconds anywhere dse ; 
coarse brown sugar, hke sand, eightpenoe half^>enny ; 
hahpeaay a pound advance upon the current price of 
soap, and a whole penny in quahty ; commonest black 
tea, fivepence halfpenny per ounce ; very &t baooa, 
eightpenoe (selling here at fivepence), tolerably good. 
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Binepenc^ ; ham, a idyiing ; cheese, eightpetce. This 
woirian aftsiir^ me that for the sake of haring a little 
dish she has inany titnes walked to Birmingham to sell 
her sister for sixpence, sugar which has heen reckoned 
to her at ninepence a pound ; and it is a notorious 
fact, that often when they haie got their week's flour, 
thfej cannot muster a halfpenny to huy yeast, and 
that it is the practice to leave a piece of soap or 
pound of sugar in the hands of the publican as se- 
curity, until they can by some means raise a halfpenny 
to redeem it. 

The Butty Cofiiers (kind of second in command) 
generally keep public houses ; the mistress of one ad- 
Of^ses a cdlKer's wife with, "Why don't you have 
some ale? you suckle a child — you ought to have 
swne/' 

«?|'i<»#jotlio money." 

*' Oh, * to your tomm^-shop and bring me a pound 
or two of sugar, and I'll let you have some good ale, 
such as you ought to have always." 

Here commences a wholesale domestic tragedy; 
a growins love fbr drinking on the part of the wo- 
man, with all the dissimnlatioti necessary to conceal 
it, and a spirit of recklessness produced in the man, 
by finding that iHth all his labour he only becomes 
worse off and more involved. 

This state of things t became acquainted with, in a 
sort of recriminatory dialogue between a colHer and 
his wifb ; he obsetving that many of the women Uked 
the system, beeause the landladies were always ready 
to help them In these sorts of contrivance — and by 
these means they got a little ale, though at the same 
time th^ knew toe ruinous consequences of it ; the 
woman retorted, by saying, " that the landlords used 
every art to get them to spend every fiuthing of what 
was over their tommy score, when they went to be 
paid." 

"Doyou thenreceiveyourwagesfrom public houses?" 

•* Not in every case, but very generally — and then our 
money must always be changed at the bar, and we 
must have a quart of ale, and we often stop and drink 
more, tempted by the sight of some nice not joint of 
meat, whicn they promise us a bit of— if we drink like 
men." 

I have one honourable exception to the long list of 
tyrant masters, and really it is quite refreshing to 
speak of him. — "My master," said a Bilston collier, "is 
a good man ; he pays us at six o'clock on Saturday 
nights ; neither he nor any of his butties keep shops ; 
we have our monej^^ ithd §d ♦here we like to spend it — 
but his master, poihtiti^lo a companion, never reckons 
with them till si± or §^en weeks after the work is 
done, and by that time they have eaten it all out at 
the shop— and more to M." 

One master publicly declares, that he gets more by 
his two truck snops than by his two blast furnaces. 

Some few years since, a friend of mine built a row 
of houses at Bilston, wUch are exclusively tenanted by 
colliers. He has received no rent from any for a very 
long time, and says, that kno^ng they have no money, 
and that even in work, under the present system, he Is 
certain they could not pay him — he cannot find it in 
his heart to take their miserable furniture, and^ turn 
them out, so there they continue to live — my friend's 
property being a positive loss to him. 

Butter six weeks since in Birmingham, was selling at 



one shilling, and by these shbpfl, one ahd flvepeibefe per 
lb. Meat bought on the Friday, Hot being eatable, the 
woman took it back — it was changed certainly — but on 
the Saturday the man was told they had Ho farther oc- 
casion for him, and he has been unable to obtain work 
at any other pit. 

If this is not grinding the face of the poor, I don't 
knotf what is. 

I have said that the simple honesty of these people is 
proverbial, and under their circumstances, quite marvel- 
lous. I freely trusted them with dishes, jues, handker- 
chiefs, &c., which were always duly returned, sometimes 
a distance of fourteen miles, — but candour compels me to 
say, there is one district which miist be the exception to 
this high moral character ; and it is most extrabrdinary 
and curious to observe how exactlt the boundaries of 
this exception are defined. I allude to the region 
called Ola Hill. It would be an interesting question 
for the consideration of philosophers^ why tne natives 
of this particular spot should be afflicted with such 
greasy palms, that everything seems naturally to stick 
to them ; and why they also have such i propensity to 
quarrel, that a family is scarcely to be found, without 
one or more of its members having "gotihto trouble," 
as it is called, from one or other of these toused. This 
disposition of the natives is the more to be wondered 
at, as of all the country round, their zeal in all reli- 
gious matters is the loudest and most obtrusive. No 
where are the preachers so energetic: chapels and meet- 
ings abound, and as to singing hymns, (of as they call 
it, shouting,) I need only repeat the comtnon saying 
— "that you may hear anOIdHill meeting three miles." 
They seem to rush eagerly to th^se exercises, as to some 
amusing excitement ; there also is all their finery dis- 
played. The whole district being, as one may say, 
one large cinder heap, is very dusty, and the women's 
petticoats are therefore ^om exceedingly short, fully 
exposing a pair of well greased « leather lace-ups, a 
gown of the gaudiest colours, #ith an unsullied white 
apron, while the neck is always decorated ^th a string 
of paltry beads, dt a band (tf black velvet. Owing to 
the constant practice of carrying heavy baskets of coal 
on the head, the females aequire a stiff, perjyendienlar 
gait ; from the same cause the throat becomes thiek 
and muscular, which renders the decorative part of 
their dress anything but becoming. 

Such is the costume at Easter or other festivals, 
when there is more than common going on at the meet- 
ings, &c. &c. At such times, if you enter any df these 
places, you are overpowered by the strong smell of 
peppermint. The chief shopkeeper of the district de- 
clares, that when they were in work, he has sold a 
quarter of a hundred weight of peppermint lozenges, 
on one Easter Monday — the girls saying that " it did 
for scent as well as suck." 

That a mercurial desire to appropriate every thing 
to their own use prevails in this particular division of 
the mining districts, is a sinrular fact, and will be 
readily recognized by any acquainted with the locality ; 
a total absence of shame or feeling on the subject is 
also prevalent ; they do not seem to think it is a crime. 
A droll anecdote occurs to me. Ayoung acquaintance 
commenced shopkeeping there, and after a short time 
killed one of his pigs ; his landlord, who lived next 
door, gravely telling him that he must take the carcass 
into the house, and sit up all night to watch it. M 
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treated the matter very lightly, saying, they could not 
break in without his hearing. 

" Oh bless you, they woiddn't mind that at aD." 

Disregarding the warning, M hung the pig up 

in the kitchen, locked the doors, and went to bed ; 
not 80 his anxious landlord, who sat by the fire hsten- 
ing to the pattering of the rain. Presently he heard 
his active neighbours busily at work removing the 
brickwork from under his parlour window, under the 
mistake that he had added his Httle sitting room to my 

friend M ^'s house. No concealment, no silence was 

observed, the bricks as they were pulled out were 
thrown- on a heap, amid the chatter of many voices, 
male and female. The old man, throwing his wife's 
shawl over his head, to screen him frt)m the rain, ran 

into M 's backyard, calling out, "They'n come 

for thy pig, the/n come for thy pig !" 

" lou shan't have it, if you are come for it," said 

M , throwing open the window and presenting a 

gun. 

" Oh do'e shoot, oh do'e shoot," cried the old man, 
in an aeony at sight of the gun, ''I'm disguis'n in my 
wife's shawl." 

Peals of laughter now arose on every side, some who 
were standing round the palings of the back-yard calling 

to M to shoot, while those in the front seemed to 

consider the mistake they had made as capital good 
fun. " We'n broke into the wrong house, what'n ye 
think?" was the signal for roars of laughter, and they 

all seemed to enjoy it amazingly. M , however, 

being more serious, came to the front window with his 
gun, when his neighbours, vrishing him " good night," 
withdrew ; and as the next morning everybody knew 
all about it, and appeared to think it an excellent joke, 
there was no more said about the matter. 

Hitherto, I have only spoken of the men ; I am now 
about to remark on the present condition of the mas- 
ters, particularly in the iron trade, whose good or bad 
condition is inseparably connected with the coal trade. 

About five years since, the iron masters of Scotland 
began to be aware of the advantages of their position, 
as compared with those of South Staffordshire, two great 
natural advantages involving a third, the ore of Stafford- 
shire yielding 35 per cent., while that of Scotland yields 
74. The Scotch ore has only to be removed from the 
bills on inclined planes, while that of Staffordshire is dug 
out of the earth; and finally, the richness of the Scotch 
ore renders the tedious and expensive process of calcining 
almost unnecessary. The iron masters of Scotland, of 
course, made the most of these advantages, but at the 
same time wished to agree with the Staffordshire mas- 
ters as to price, as, by that means, they (the Scotch) 
would realize an enormous profit, whilst the Stafford- 
shire men would be able to keep their heads above 
water. To this end a deputation was sent, which was 
met at Wolverhampton with derision and contempt ; 
some few of the smaller fry of masters were inclined 
to reason the matter, but the leviathans of the trade 
would hear of no arrangement : the deputation left 
them, with a promise that, within three years, they 
should be so undersold in their own market (Wolver- 



hampton) that it would be impossible for them to 
stand under it ; the period named has not yet arrived, 
for this took place aoout two years since, but the pro- 
mise is fulfilled to the letter. To meet the continual 
reductions of the Scotch, the masters here have, from 
time to time, resorted to the miserable expedient of 
lowering wages ; till now, at two shillings a day and two 
davs work a week, it is impossible to make any farther 
reduction, and they are now selling their stock at 
ruinous prices and at a downright loss. 

The iron masters are generally supposed to be 
wealthy — but my own impression is, {hat the supposition 
is anything but correct. If, instead of great wealth, we 
were to read great credit, we should, perhaps, be nearer 
the truth. My idea is, that by the universal mode of 
giving three months bills for every thing, thev manage 
to live, as one may say, three months beforehand; 
then, as they are all connected in some shane or form 
with the truck system, the .goods obtained by three 
months bills are doled out at an enormous profit to the 
workpeople, in lieu of, or in part of wages, so that by 
the time the bill becomes due, the iron may be turned 
into money, and the credit of the master sustained. 

That the whole district must eventually close, the 
masters well know. They say so themselves with grave 
faces; they know that if. the Scotch would now agree 
with them, the Belgian is ready to step in and under- 
sell both. 

The face of the whole district is changed. Instead of 
looking smoky as it used to do, there are no works 
^ moving, and a solitary smoke here and there alone 
indicates to the passing traveller the character of the 
interesting country around him. To enlarge upon this 
state of things with reference to the immense popula- 
tion is quite superfluous ; it is painful, it is disgu^ing, 
it is revolting to enumerate the miseries of this portion 
of squandering — spendthrift — bankrupt — luxurious— 
" merrie England." 
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SPANIEL 
with a sore 
^e, which 
evidently 
looked as if 
it had seen 
better days 
— ^was now 
on his legs. 
After a 
respectful 
bow, (wow, 
wow,) to 
the assem- 
bled mem- 
bers, hebe- 
ean as fol- 



I was one of six fubsy puppies that resembled baUs 
of wool, and bom at Leatherhead, in Surrey ; and after 
passine the first nine days of my life in a state of 
blissftd darkness, I awoke suddenly one morning, and 
saw the amiable being to whom I had the honour to 
be son. The poor old thing was gazing at me with 
delight as she administered the nourishment custom- 
ary on infantile occasions. 

My mother's master, Mr, Merrypebbles, was a gen- 
tleman of landed proper^, but who was never perfectly 
happy if he had not a jolly party visiting at his house, 
consisting of several odd characters, which I am 
enabled to describe ; for when I was about five months 
old, I was presented to a fkvoured frequenter, one Mr. 
Dclawhang, an author, and thus became an author's 
dog. 

Mr. Delawhang was a strange being : he had a good 
heart, but rather an emollient nead. In the precarious 
profession he pursued, he was occasionally in em- 
barrassed circumstances : he was not quite so weak as 
OUver Goldsmith, but then, to balance that, he had 
not his learning or his genius. He could joke at his 
own misfortunes, and never cared at raismg a laugh 
against himself. 

"Very hard times, Mr. Delawhang," remarked a 
friend. 

" Very," replied Mr. Delawhang ; " my butcher will 
not trust me with a leg of mutton, which circumstance 
causes me to think that ' the times are out of joint,' " 

Another of the visitors of our host at Leatherhead 
was a Mr. Roughwood, an attorney of the old school, 
who had resided in one set of chambers in the Temple 
for forty-nine years ; and during that forty-nine years, 
although he lived freely, he had only once been 
attacked by indisposition. He felt himself ill about 
three o'clock in the morning ; so he opened his bed- 
room window, and sprung his rattle. One of the 
Temple watchmen hearing this, hastened to the spot, 
and mquired what was the matter 7 Roi^hwood, find- 
ing himself better, apologized to the watchman for 



disturbing him, shut his window, aad went to bed 
again. The fact is, he had dreamt that he was very mA, 

Roughwood' s principal practice had prospered in 
those glorious times, before modem innovation had 
apptied itself to simphfy the law of this country, and 
to endeavour to abbreviate the duration of causes. 

Roughwood thus soliloquized : " Please God, these 
four Chancery suits will keep me comfortable for the 
remainder of my days." He had also a favourite 
toast, which he was in the habit of proposing when he 
dined in the hall of CUfford's Inn, (a small chapel of 
ease to the Temple,) 

" Here are plaintiff and defendant, 
And may they never know the end on't ;" 

whidi was, of course, always drunk with heartfelt en- 
thusiasm. 

Then there was old Peabank, the apothecary, who, 
though no M.D., was called by courtesy Doctor Pear 
bank. He was fortunate in having about a dozen 
patients, principally ancient ladies, who were never 
any better nor any worse; good old tough wearing 
articles, who imagined they were kent alive entirely by 
the efficacy of Dr. Peabank' s draughts and mixtures ; 
when it would not in the least have mattered if Mrs. 
Jones had taken Mrs. Brown's medicine, or Mrs. 
Spooner had swallowed Lady Todel's electuary. Pea- 
bank's grand secret was in playing whist with his 
patients, and thus, by losing his points, h^ made them. 
Mr. Peabank was an oracle at Apothecaries' Hall, as it 
was then constituted; and he ordered all the good 
dinners for the council, &c., at Canonbury House, 
and was no mean proficient in consuming his share of 
the same. 

We had other visitors, amonest whom were a newly 
married couple, a Mr, and lm*8. Gwillim. He had 
been a widower, and she a widow twice before. 
Gwillim was a haughty, ignorant, bashaw sort of 
fellow, but his wife was a dasher, with a pretty hoe, 
and a figure that set off a ridine habit well. She 
drove a pair of horses skilfully, and, if there was occa- 
sion, did not make the slightest scrapie in rapping out 
an oath. She had been bred in the country, and had 
the qualifications of Diana Vemon, without her educa- 
tional acquirements and taste for literature. Mr. 
Gwillim fell in love with her riding habit in Hyde 
Park, and made her the offer of his hand. She ac- 
cepted it at a hand gallop, and they came down to 
Leatherhead to pass a portion of their honeymoon. 

And here all the parties were as happy as eood eat- 
ing and drinking, and a change of scene, ana country 
air, generally make people. As for myself, I was a 
joyous little dog, much caressed, and had plenty of 
chicken bones. 

There was a well laid out gfurden, with a bowline- 
green for fine weather ; and within the house a billiard- 
table. The host, Mr. Merrypebbles, was hospitable, 
and never so delighted as when he could get up a 
practical jc^e. 
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In the ammgeinent of these jokes, he had two 
able assistants in mj master Mr. Delawhang, and 
Nudds. 

The first specimen, was to tiy the temper of Mr. 
Gwillim, who, they were aware, was very fond of his 
bed in the morning. So, about the period that pdultry 
go to roost, Nudds went into the hen-house, and 
selected two young sprightly Bantam cocks; tdth 
which, unseen by any body, he ascended to the 
sleeping apartment of the netirly married couple } and 
put them up loose on the top of the tester of the bed, 
whidi was wiihiti a foot of the deling, 

There,«s it speedily new dark, the Bantamsremained 
qmet, one at each end. Mr. and Mrs. Gwillim had 
eaten a good vasff^, and partaken of some oapital 
punch mixed by my master, (who for the concoction of 
farces, salad, and punch, had not his equal s) the 
newly-married couple were consequently soon in the 
arms of Morpheus. At the earUest daWn of day, the 
Bantams awaking, began alternately to erow with all 
their might and main. The lady started out of her 
sleep first, perfectly at a loss to account for the rounds, 
and she had some difficulty in waking Mr. GwiUim, 
or at aU gettiug him to comprehend anything. He 
had been dreaming about money-matters, and he oonjec- 
tored that his wife was alluding to his bankers, ''Cocks 
and$iddulph/' "there they ^o," said Mrs. Gwillim. 
''Safe as the Bank of England," answered Mr. 
Gwillim. 

It was not yet sufficiently light to s^ the Bantams, 
but they continued crowmg at each other, trying 
which could do it the loudest. Then all the cocks in 
the neighbourhood, in eyery variety in the art of 
ehitmiUUering^ re^>onded. The worthy couple now sat 
up in bed } and tiiey heard a clawing step across the 
top of the tester. The Bantams, who were rivals, ap- 
proached each other, and they had a regular fight that 
lasted two hours, over the heads of Mr. and Mrs. Gwil- 
lim. The old falconed lofty bedstead was too nigh the 
ceiling to drive the Bantams down. Then the victor 
exulted* 

At breakfast time, Mrs. Gwillim laughed immode- 
rately as she described the scene ; but Mr. Gwillim, 
who was of another temper, and who had it not in him 
to take a practical joke^ was sulky for the day. 

Deiawhang and Nudds contrived to insinuate that 
old Roughwood was the author of the Bantam joke, 
a»i told a story of him, which positively occurred. 

Boughwood had betted two of his associates at the 
Bainbow, that he would walk, on the following Sunday, 
from the bottom of Coventry Street to Hyde Park, 
between the hours oi three and five, in a gold-laced, 
three cornered, cocked hal^ on condition that they 
would go arm in arm with him. Roughwood won his 
wi^r, but his companions got quite as much of the 
JiOndon stare as he did. They were all three in the 
law ; and at the comer of Bolton Street they unluckily 
met the Lord Chancellor. Roughwood contrived so 
to alter his features by distortion, that he passed his 
Lordship undiscovered, aided by the queer hat : the 
two abetters heard of their Sunday freak afterwards in 
no pleasing terms. 

Gwillim, on hearing this, was assured that Mr. 
Roughwood had taken the hberty with him ; and he 
determined to wait his opportunity for revenge. 

Deiawhang made a discovery that Nudds had formed 
a ridiculous objection to owning, when he waa absent 



from home, his trade or profession, 
his mind to draw him out. 

Nudds having remarked, that 
was beforehand in the world" — 



So he made up 
thank Heaven, he 




A to the offence 

of bur host, Mr. 

iimpdlilre, a basket 

be abdut 300 or 

theih, that fliey 



Delawhans said, '' Tes, my friend, you made your 
ferttme by ine hardest extremtiee" 

''I have prospered honestly," replied Nudds. 

"I say. Sir," continued Deiawhang, "that you 
have profited by the hardest extremities of others. 

" Why, he is not in the law," grunted Boughwood, 
with a chuckle. 

" No," answered Deiawhang ) " but for years past 
he has been the contractor for the ifooden legs of the 
Greenwich and Chelsea pensionerif" 

Here Dr. Peabank joined in^ ttft Iffirmed that his 
friend Nudds, as he Imew in his M% tractice, was the 
best maker of artificial limbs in LdtiwS ; in fiict, many 
of hii patients had worn tiietfi< 

An odd iittle incident now 
taken 1^ Mr. Gwilliot. A frie 
Merrypebbles, had se^ him from 
of small live crawfish : there migt 

350, The cook haa directions to L^ ., .. j 

might be served M supper or breakfast ; wit oeing 
bu^ with her dihtl«^, llie left them, very indiutiously, 
in her open closet, without again shutting the Ud of 
the basket. The consequence was, that these Uttle 
black lobsters crawled out, got all over the house, up 
stairs, even into the bedrooms, where some of them 
found their way to the interior of Gwillim's top boots ; 
others were traversing with difficulty the car|>ets, rugs, 
and oil cloth; a few 1^ merged into the conservatory. 
The cat and her kitten were anxiously watching, and 
pursuing them in all diiioctions, but eould make nothing 
of them. A ride being proposed, Mrs. Gwillim went 
to her chamber to put on her muoh-admked equestrian 
habit, which was hanging over the back of a ehair; 
but raising it from thence, she discerned three black 
living creatures hanging on by their daws to the skirt. 

Now, Mrs. Gwillim had passed the early part of 
her life in a part of fkiglimd Irhere these animals 
were unknown ; so she rang the bell, and repre- 
hended the chambermaid for leading the window 
open, allowing the bats to come in. And she 
had read of cueadful thii^ about bats, though she 
did uot beUeve in all she read. 

Presently, up came Mr, Gwillim, with his face agi- 
tated with resentment. 

''What is the matter^ my love?" inquired his 
spouse. 

'' Another insult in this house, my lore," rejdied he. 
''If I don't go to town to-morrow, I must caU Mr. 
Mer^ebbles out for inviting me hither." 

"What Am happened?" said the wife. 

" Why, Nudds tells me, that he thinka that Mr. 
Roughwood has filled every room in the house with 
live crawfish." 

" Crawfish ! " exclaimed Mrs. Chrillim } " then theae 
cursed things I took for bats are crawfish, are they ?" 

The wrongs of woman came uppermost in her mind, 
and she muttered, " If I was not a lady, dammee, I 
would kick Mr. Roughwood." 

«* Wait for me, my dear," said Gwillim, " I owe him 
a spite ;" and he proceeded then to pull on his Hoby- 
made top-boots : as they were fashionably tight, he 
Ibpplied the boot-hooks, and by a ooncentrated muscu- 
lar force of arms and legs, his foot was powerfully 
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thrust into the bootp therebjr imnhing two UWdg 
enwfiflhflAtI 



My master, Mr. Delawhaog, whea his dramas were 
produced, had the power of writing free admissions to 
the theatre, for his friends. 

Mr. MerrypehbWbabywas to be baptized. (This, be 
it remembered, was before the passing of an act of par- 
liament which enjoins that all children are to be chris- 
tened in their parish churches.) At the period we are 
describing, chnstenings at home were celebrated with 
much festivity. The Bev. Mr. S***** was detained 
on an important decision with the bench of magistrates. 
The party, godfather and godmothers assembled — but 
aU in disappointment at the non-arrival of the clergy- 
man. 

*' Never mind,'' said Delawhang, ** 1 have a remedy 
to provide for the absence of the parson. If any 
gentleman present wili< taslk oiidkrs, I will write 
them for hun." 



I find I am rambling ; but reeoUect I am a spaniel, 
and rambling has been my habit from puppyhood ; I 
now am very old, and I must narrate the facts as they 
come uppermost in my memory. 

Nudds and my master had once devised a scheme 
for a practical joke on old Roughwood. The Templar 
had laughed until his eves watered at the adventures 
of the Gwillims, and little thought that it was now to 
be his turn. Mr. Merrypebbles had engaged him in 
a game of bowls in the evening, while Delawhang and 
Nudds, with a great deal of difficulty, gof a donkey 
up the broad oak staircase, led him into Roughwood's 
room, and backed him between the side of the bed and 
the wall : drawing the curtain, there they left him. 

The " getting up stairs " was no easy task. Nudds 
had got the donk^^s two forelegs over his shoulders, 
and Uelawhang, by skilfully twisting the tail of the 
animal, made him ascend gradually with his two hind 
feet. It was a tnily intellectual eidiibition. 

During supper the conversation was purposely turned 
on daring robberies and murders ; Mr. Merrypebbles 
admitted that his neighbouriiood was a very unsafe one, 
and that his house had been broken into several times. 

"Now, which way did the burglars get in?" in- 
quired Peabank. 

"Once by the staircase window over the hall door^ 
and another time by the window of the room in which 
our friend Bouehwood sleeps." 

"Agreeable mfbrmation,^' thought the attorney. 

Delawhang went on inventing horrible stories about 
thieves, until those who were in the plot could scarcely 
believe it possible that he could lie so much like truth. 

At length the punch-bowl, which had been twice 
replenished, was out ; the chamber candlesticks were 
called for : the party broke up, and retired to their 
rooms. 

Roughwood had imbibed plenty of punch, besides 
a quantum of Merrypebbles' admirable home-brewed 
ale at supper. 

He was not a perscm who faddled a long time before 
he got into bed ; he was one of the old school ; he did 
not trouble himself about brushing up his hair, fbr he 
was very bald. He undressed, popped the extin- 
guisher on his candle, and was in bed instanter. 



Boni^iwood, wUle he was tUnki^; abmtt sayitig his 
prayersy M into a dose $ a hearty supper gate him a 
tooch of the o^htmare ; his imagination was haunted 
almost instantaneously with the incidents of one. of the 
monstrous stories my matter had related. In fact, be 
felt certain that a housebreaker had entered at the win- 
dow, and was about to seise him by the throat, wUle 
he could not make an effort to stir or to cry out : at 
this moment of agony he awoke, still half assured that 
he was in the predicament, when he indistipotly heard 
by his bedside a rustlmg and a low breathii^; ; and 
presently a sound of metu struck on the ftoor, which 
resembled that made by the fall of a pistol, (a kiok of 
the donkey's shoe on the bedside carpet). He lis- 
tened — ^the breathing eontinned, and the cmrtain shook, 
and it appeared as if some one was trying to posh the 
bedsteaa further firom the wall. Roughwood bmnt out 
into a cold perspiration — he trembled violently-— he me- 
ditated whether or not he should call out " thieves,'' 
—hut then the hand of the usifMsin might at once 
annihilate him ; and now there was a movement that 
pulled the bed-clothes away from him ; he thofiq^t 
that he would raise himscJf from the bolster, and 
streteh his arm to the bell-rope. This had been re- 
moved bv the ingenious Mr. Nudds. Roughwood was 
hi breathlesa suspense: presently the robber sunk 
heavily on the floor, tearing down Uie bed-cortahi from 
the rings ; Ronghwood sprang from his pallet — made 
but one stride to the door*— burst out of tne room ; he 
knew whore the connnuniealian with the laige alarm- 
bell was, and he pulled at it till he aroused everybody hi 
the house; and there he appeared, in his niffhtcap and 
shirt, pcnntinff in agony to me door of the (£amber. 

Merrypebbles, Peabank, Nudds, and my master, 
with the servants, burst into the room, armed with 
pokers, or the first implement they oould kiy their 
hands on, and seardiing, found Neddy, neithermleep 
nor awake, ^lakinff h» ears, lying with his side ngant/t 
the wall, and wondoring wlmt it eould afi mean. 

For a long period after this, i led a happy 1Mb, as a 
favoured pet of Mr. Delawhang, who continiied fi)r a 
certain number of years to write mcoessfoUy. To be 
snrc^ he did not receive fbr his kbofar the smss that 
were paid to his i m m ediate predecessors, O'Keefo, 
Colman, Morton, Dibdin, or Reynolds. In fbd, an 
entire change of affiiirs came gradually on. Covest 
Garden and Drury Lane were destroyed by fire, 
within five months of each lather; and someiMW it 
happened, that modem anthorridp prospered dot h. 
the gorgeous dramatie temples which leplifoed the 
late play-houses. 

My industrious master, Mr. Delawhang^ had ex- 
erted himsdf to concoct a three act comedy. He was 
certain that be had not spnn his bndns in vain. He 
knew his business; he had served fourtee n years ap- 
prenticeship to the very difficult art ; and he fUt sure 
that the remuneration would come, to aid die support 
of his family, and tomeet ontstandUng ex^eneies. 

The pithy note from the theatrical Lessee contained 
these yiforQB, whieh warmed up poor Delawhang's 
heart:— 

" Theatre Koyal ♦*♦♦♦*. 
«< Mr Dear Sir, 
'' Your comedy, entitled the ' Road to Ricbxs/ is, an^py c^- 
nion, capital. Accepted, 
^ Bfay success attend us. 

« Yours faithfully, 
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My master, on so flattering a testamonialy went 
round to sereral persons to wlunn he was nnayoidBUpr 
indebted, and promised payment ; and be was som- 
ciently a coxcomb to go and order a new suit, hat, and 
boots. Never mind, the comedy was accepted. 

All appeared to be going on ydvet ; Ddawhang re- 
ceiTcd the much prized summons : — 

" Thestre Royal ♦♦♦♦*♦. 
** New comedy read at 12 (in the green-room). 
•< B. X. DvLAWHANo, Esa."* 

I Mowed Mr. Delawhang to the theatre, and by a 
little dexterity succeeded in eluding the vigilance of 
the stage door keeper. 

The nninitiated cannot possibly imag^e a more 
nervous task, than an author readmg his play in the 
green-room; and yet, it is better that the author 
should read it, because he is the only person that can 
convey his meaning to the performers. 

Mr. Delawhang and the rrompter were punctual to 
their time : but most of the actors walked in as if 
they had come to face a nuisance ; and I betieve, that 
nine^ times out of ten it turns out a r^ular annoy- 
ance. 

lIHien they were all seated, and silence obtained, 
Mr. Delawhiuag with a beating heart announced his 
title, '^ The Road to Riches," and proceeded to read his 
Dramatia PerMtue, A tap at the door was heard. 

** Stop a moment, Ddawhang,'' said the Stage 
Manager — and he opened the door. It was the green 
coat men ; they wanted the piano-forte for the stage. 

After unscrewing the legs, and disarranging every- 
thing in the room, they at length disappeared, and the 
nervous author again commenced. Here he attempted 
to read his first scene with effect; but imagine his 
distress, when a sudden burst of male and female 
voices in the adjoining room, announced that the 
Chorus were practising. He, however, endeavoured to 
bear up against this interruption, but innocently asked 
if it could not be stoppea; bdng told that it was 
impossible, as the Opera was to be played in the 
evening he was compelled to elevate his voice, and 
read his comic parts against forty sopranos, counter- 
tenors, and bassc^. As a matter of course, the comic 
parts did not tell, not a laugh could be raised, and the 
neart of Delawhang sunk within him. 

He had now arrived at a part of his comedy, where, 
for the oriffinality of his idea, it was quite necessary 
that the laay and gentleman who were to carry on the 
dialogue should be fully impressed with his peculiar 
views. And he had just taken the liberty to state 
that, whm the call boy appeared at the door, and 
called Mr, ****** and Miss *****, who were 
wanted for the rehearsal on the stage ; so that neither 
of die performers derived the slightest benefit firom 
Mr. Delawhang's illustration. 

The harassed author had now finished his first act, 
and had not been cheered with i sotitary laugh or a 

* Tondiing these eaUi, an odd Utde incident happened to the 
writer of this article. In 1823, he resided in the same honse 
with his father, of the same name. The son had written a farce, 
which was in rehearsal at Covent Garden, unknown to his sire, 
as he intended its production as a surprise to him. The call came 
early in the morning, addressed to *' R. Peake, Esq." The 
father hiqipened, on some nenrous occasion, to he out (Mf hed first, 
—opened the letter, and saw these ominous words :— 
" The Duel, at Eleven." 



murmur of approbation. He, however, was preparii^ 
to commence his second act, when lo ! the manuscript 
was not forthcoming. Afler sending for the copyist and 
Ubrarian, and huntmg over several piles of unfortunate 
dramas, it was suggested that the Lessee had taken 
the second act home with him, the night before, in 
order to cut it. Thb gave another shock to the 
sensitive nerves of the author ; for it fireauently hap- 
pens that those cuts are so dumsily made, tbat one 
would imagine they were effected with a boot-jack. 
Mr. Delawhang's feelings were not at aU soothed, by 
being desired by the Stage Manager to b^in and read 
the third act, vmile a messenger was dispatched to the 
residence of the Lessee (of course^ five miles from the 
theatre,) for the second. 

Remonstrance was in vain. All the oonnecti<m of 
the plot of the ** Road to Riches " was destroyed, the 
parts cut to pieces, and the actors exhibited long and 
melancholy faces. However, with a deep si^, Dela- 
whang got into the first scene of the thira act, when he 
was stopped by a braying flourish of drums and trum- 
pets at the siae proscenium wing. 

It was the rehearsal on the stage, and is a proof of 
how correctly the drama ^' holds the mirror up to 
nature;" for a king can never eo through a aoor- 
way, but he must be accompanied by that everlasting 
drumming and trumpeting, let him walk where he 
will. 

This clangour having ceased, Mr. Delawhang had 
now arrived at the point of his pla^r on which he had 
bestowed that which he fondly imagined to be his best 
writing; he was about to throw his pathetic energy 
into the reading, when another knock at the door was 
heard, and the accursed green coat men re-appeared, 
and wanted the table for the stage. Much uneasy 
yawning was published by the walking gentleman of 
the comedy; and the old woman kept continually 
biliously looking at the green-room dock, as her 
dinner had been ordered at 3 precisely. The reading, 
if such it could be called, being over, my poor master 
waited in vain for a compliment. 

The parts were then distributed : not a single word 
was said while Mr. Delawhang was present ; but when 
he went out to endeavour to collect himself on tibe 
stage, the storm b^an to rise. 

'* Here's another good one," exclidmed the heavj 
Baron. 

*' Keep people out of the house," said the Duenna ; 
'' I shall not do the part intended for me ; Mrs. 
****** is engaged as second old woman, th^ 
may give it to 4w-" 

" Gome, come," remarked the Stage Manager; *'it 
is not so very d . . . . d bad." 

" It is bad," said the walking gentleman, with a 
prodimous yawn ; *' and it will 6e d . • . . d!" 

'< Come, I will bet you a hat on that," rq>lied the 
Stage Manager. 

'^ You have assigned the parts — ^youarethe *emsior* 
yourself." 

Then there was a general round of thumb-nail i^ 
plause to the pun. 

I felt myself " as sick as a dog ;" they had not 
smiled at one of my master's repartees. 

Waiting to follow the heels (that Mr. Delawhang 
was kicking, in the hope to procure a short interview 
with the Lessee, to exphun the great disadvantages 
under which the comedy had been read), I found my 
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way to the stage door. Several carriages were standing 
in the street. A well-dressed person was inquiring of 
one of the theatre officials, to whom the Tchicles 
belonged. I listened to the following dialogue : — 

" Whose chariot is that?** 

" Oh — ^that we call the state coach." 

"The state coach?" 

" Yes ; it belongs to the Manager, and shows the 
prosperous state of affairs." 

"Whose smart one-horse Brougham is that?" 

" That belongs to our Columbine." 

" What, does she keep a carriage ?" 

" Somebody else does for her." 

" Ah ! one elegant carriage procures another. 
Whose snug landaulet is that ?" 

" That is our principal comedian's. He works 
hard* and can afford it.*' 

" Now, the horse and chaise, yonder?" 

" Belong to Mr. and Mrs. *****, of this theatre." 

"All keep carriages, I see! ha! ha! ha! — pray 
who may be the owner of this old gingham umbrella 
in the hall?" 

" That belongs to Mr. Delawhang, the author, poor 
devil, ha! ha! ha!" 

At this moment, my master came to claim his 
gingham, and went, out of spirits, from the stage 
door, fully impressed that the reading was a failure. 

He gazed at the different vehicles, looked at the 
worn umbrella, and inwardly moaned. 

Presently, Mansieur le phre of a first-rate French 
danseuse tripped lightly from the stage door, and held 
to his eyes a cheque for one hundred pounds, being the 
stipulated emolument for the performance of his grace- 
ful daughter on the preceding evening ! 

Delawhanff went home, and attempted to eat his 
dinner, with nis tongue as dry as a sticjk, but it was in 
vain. He gave the greatest portion of it to me, ex- 
claiming, " Ah ! you are a lucky dog, — ^you are nof an 
author!" 

In the course of the evening, he recdved a letter 
and parcel from the manager of the theatre, which 
after he had read, he uttered an unearthly laugh, 
threw the letter on the floor, and pressed his hands to 
his burning and aching forehead. 

The parcel contained the three acts of the "Road 
to Riehei" The letter ran, as nearly as I can re- 
member, as follows : — 

" Prwatt and eoufidintial. 

" Theatre Royal ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
" My DiAR Sir, 
" We are all of opinion, that the third act of your Drama 
must he transposed with the first ; because Mrs. Z .... (if she 
U to play your heroine,) will not consent to appear in the dress 
you have described, after Miss Q .... has already been seen by 
the audience in a similar costume. This is imperative. 

" You must, my dear Sir, if you wish the piece to e$eap$ 
/ailnr§, which, now-a-days, means great iucceUt cut down your 
low comedy part. I acknowledge it is cleverly written, but it 
interferes unpleasantly with Mr. ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 'g character, and he 
mtui be the feature, or he will not act at all. The part is too 
funny you can reduce it to a mere walking gentleman. Tou . 



can throw the jokes into the bit you have written for the second 
bailiif, which. Heaven knows, is short enough, and he is ne^^ on 
in Mr. *♦**♦♦ 's scenes. 

" The supper and champagne you have described in the 
second act must be entirely omitted. In these times of theatrical 
economy, the management cannot afford any expensive extra 
properties; you can speak about them, whidi will do just as 
well. I agree that it will cut out some very brillinit dialogue,^ 
but what are we to do ? 

" I would advise you, in a friendly way, to alter the title of 
your piece, and simply call it by the name by which you have 
designated the character intended for Mr. ******, ' 

" It will be quite worth the whUe of your music publishers to 
give the twenty guineas to Mrs. Z . . . . , if she mil introduce 
the song you have pointed out. She objects to sing it for less. 

" You must concede all these matters, or the play will be laid 
aside ; for I understand that the reading in the room was wholly 
infective, 

** Yours most sincerely, 

tt m * ^ m * *^ 

*< P. S. — Send it, altered, in the morning." 

It was in vain that my master remonstrated ; this 
difficult matter was to be effected, or there would not 
be any chance for the production of his drama. He 
submitted to the decision with an ill grace ; and, it is 
hardly necessary to relate, that when the piece came 
out, it went in again! Thus was the labour of two 
months totally lost. 

Dog as I am, I can hardly brin^ myself to relate, 
that, weighed down by repeated disappointment, my 
poor master wrote himself blind ! 

I remained faithfully attached to him until his 
death. I was then driven from the asylum in which 
he breathed his last, and was compelled to seek shelter 
in the streets. 

On reflection, I have been better off in the world 
than my master. It was urged by a modem philo- 
sopher, that the writer for the sti^ is not an utili- 
tarian; but it is humbly suggested, that the man 
who has sent home thousands, laughing, to their beds^ 
nightly, divested them for the time from their carea, 
real or imaginary, has been no mean contributor io 
the happiness of his fellow-creatures. 





" Home came the jovial Horkey loadf 

Last of the whole year's crop ; 
And Grace amongst the green boughs rode. 

Right plump upon the top. 
This way and that the waggon reel'd, 

And neyer queen rode higher ; 
Her cheeks were coloured in the field, 

And ours before the fire. 
The laughing harvest-folks and John 

Came in and look'd askew, 
'Twas my red liaoe that set them on, 

And then they leer^l at Sue. 
And farmer Cheesum went, good man. 

And broached the Horkey beer^ 
kndiiieh a mart of folks began 

To eat up our good cheer r 

Bloomfivld. 

Alas I for the rare old times — alas, for the festivities 
and revelries, the sports and customs, the convivial 
hospitalities, the mirthfnl tide-times, and the oft- 
recurring festivals which gave to our sea-girt isle its 
peculiar title of "merrie England." One by one, 
have these observances imd celebrations disappeared 
from the face of society. Gradually and almost in- 
sensibly have they receded before t^e full flood-tide of 
fashion and refinement, whose strong current hath 
swept over them with obliterating might. Many have 
been totally submerged, tll^ir piemories existing only 
in the pages of ir^ance ^r traditionary tong. Of 
others there yet reooain some tfci^s, few au^ f&u^t, and 
barely suflicient |^ bi^e^t tif» o^tiquarian and form 
the ground-work of his conjectural j^ypotheses. A 
few still linger on, shcmi of thei^ ftikcient state, but 
natheles9 reverefnt l^ Wt^fs^ c^llkeir venerable ori^n, 
and treasuraMe oa aCjOQWl of Iheir rarity and paucity. 
There is one brief season of festivity, however, (and 
thankful are we that even this remains,) which still 
continues to maintain its ground, and display some 
portion of that genuine and right hearty spirit of hos- 
pitality and good feeling, by which our ancestors were 
actuated ; — one period of the year when the rich spoils 
of the golden autumn having been gathered in, the 
fjEurmer opens his house and Us hearty and welcomes 



to his table those sons of the soil, by whose labours 
the ingathering of the harvest has been perfected. 
To the society of these homy-handed, sun-browned 
wielders of the sickle and the flail, we now propose to 
introduce the reader. 

Tlie afternoon, already on the wane, is gradually 
mellowing into evening, and the sunlight that flickers 
upon the fretted casements is already beginning to 
tinge the broiid green vine leaves chistering round 
their sparkling panes, with a glowing ruby light. The 
old farm-house, one half antique, massive and sombre 
as a minster tower built to withstand the shock of cen- 
turies, the other half constructed at a recent date, 
blending the soUd comforts of a bygone age with some 
portion of the conveniences and improvements of the 
present, has, in its every aspect, so radiant and so 
rubicund, a look of warmth, and kindliness, and wel- 
come. Through the stack-yard gate — 

■ " the jovial Horkey load. 
Last of the whole year's crop." 

is now borne in, crowned vrith a coronal of leafy 
boughs, and by a noisy troop of riotous young ur- 
chins — 

" Right plump upon the top ;" 
while lusty shouts, reverberated and prolonged by dis- 
tant echoes, welcome its consignment as it is gradually 
piled upon the swelling stack. These things you will 
observe while leisurely advaiicing towards the host 
whose bidden guest you are. He, good soul, rudc^ as 
the sun whose ample brb still hngers on the hjjl, as 
loath to look his last upon the cheerful earth, awaits 
your coming in the low-browed porch, and greets you 
— both hands in his — with such a cordial shake and 
pressure, as threatens total dislocation to jour arms. 
From the windows in the rear pours forth a cloud of 
savoury steam that, wafled onwards to the groups 
without, imparts some foretaste of the feast to come. 
Sometimes the curious visitor may espy — through all 
this vapoury veil — a red and glowing circle, innocently 
beUeved to be some<4)umished copper lid ; — ^a closer 
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gi|ze reveals t^ crimson countenance, a veritoble human 
phiz, belonging to the kitchen-maid or cook; and, if 
familiar with the Florentine exile's works, he imme- 
diately bethinks him of the Jr^ema of *'thi^t old man 
eloquent." 

We i^eed not tariy to detail the sumptuous fare^ the 
generous wines, the blushing fruit, prepared for those 
— the chosen few — the favoured guests, for whom the 
privacy of the host's own dining-room is reserved, 

** Man is a carnivorous production, 
And must have meals." 

And even we, to whom the task of carving is deputed, 
in the ** lower house," must take the preliminary cau- 
tion to quiet the cravings of our own appetites ; and^ 
fortified with wine, we sally out to meet a fuller com- 
panv, at a homelier hoard, but covered with a prodigal 
profusion of substantial fare. And if, unlike Ki^g 
Arthur's Christmas bill of farCj our k^^rie^ could I^Qt 
boast — .' 

** Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard^ 
Muttons, and fatted beeves, and bacon swine, 
Herons and bitterns, peacock, swan and bustard, 
Teal, mallards, pigeons, ATidgeons, and in fine, 
Plum-puddings, pancakes, apple-pies and custard, 

With mead, and ale, and cy^ of ^.ur qiyn ; 
For porter, punch, and negus w|t^ ^<^ ^q^n," 

there were not wanting good an4 |))^t apologies in 
monster-joints, baro^a i^id sirlo))is^ l^^^jr ^^^* 

and piled-up heaps ^ Tegetabl(», ff^ (fp quote a 
couplet wiiich appears ipost appo^tf!^ — = 

" Tour kbouring v(m!^ ^^ \j«rond ^ ^vtMif^ 
Beef, veal and mutton, better for |||e«i^Q^.'^ ^ 

There, too, were flowing tankards of nui-brown ale 
ranged at no distant intervals ; and rows of bronzed 
and sun-burnt faces, whose eager appetites seemed 
peering from their glistening and expectant eyes. A 
orief grace — a clattering of plates — a clutching of their 
knives, and then began the carnage. Oh, Aspicius, 
Clodius, Heliogabalus, and every classic glutton of 
ravenous Rome or Epicurean Greece, what treasure 
would ye not have promptly offered for an English 
labourer's appetite ? With confidence we might aver 
it owns no equal in any other portion of any other 
quarter of the globe. The fabulous attributes of Guy 
of Warwick seem here to have their parallel, and 
Father Time himself is partially defrauded of his pre- 
scriptive title to be called *^ omnium rerum eiUtx,*^ 
(that is to say of all things fairly edible). Beef and 
pudding in alternate layers are successively ento^nbed 
within those apparently elastic ribs, and copious 
draughts of old October share a similar burial. Let 
not the carver hope for any respite horn his la- 
bours ; he, at least, must be prepared to wield his 
weapons with a dextrous and unwearying energy, until 
repletion comes, and even the appetites of the riotous 
urchins hereto&re alluded to are successfUly appeased. 

Borne along by the recollection of the rapid opera- 
tions of the guests, we have omitted to make all men- 
tion of the spacious kitchen in which they are assem- 
bled. Large, lofty, and well-proportioned, huge 
rafters, blackened by the smoke of centuries, support its 
dingy deling, whence descend sundry rude chandeliers 
garmshed with green boughs, that ever and anon 
crackle in the candles' waving glare. At one end, a 
large bay window admits a refreshing current of the 
cool night air, mingled with the breath of closing 
flowers without ; and beyond the«eye may trace the 



dark irregular outline of a serried wood, and the sharp 
clear figure of a tapering spire cutting the horizon's 
rim, with one star quivering like a distant beacon 
upon its arrovry point. At the other end, a few 
embers of the extinguished fire still glow within 
the chimney's wide reeess. Along the intetvening 
walls are ranged guns, flasks and pmished spits, some 
old engravings — Soripture pieces of rude and simple 
execution — a portly dock, whose heavy, even throb ia 
scarcely audible in all that din, and various bright 
utensils, familiar to those who have been duly initiated 
into the more occult of the profound ^leuainian mys- 
teries of the kitchen. Around the tables flit the busy 
maids, happy to catch a sheepish look, a whispered 
Uothing, or a sly pressure of the brawny hand from 
some admire4 and admiring swain. 

The cloth removed, and tresh suppHes of foaming ale 
served round, with pipes, aud that *^ pernicious lettfe," 
whilome so much decried, the "syren-memory" is 
invoked for songs — songs that h^ve Q^ad^ the walls of 
village hostelries ring many and man^ a winter night, 
— songs that have been carolled fwtn \y\ the meadow, 
wood, and harvest-field, in the broiid Ijght of day, and 
by the blazing winter-log, at many a CJhristmas gather- 
ing ; songs that might boast almost a? great antiquity 
as the very walls m which the vocalist are now as- 
sembled. I4ttle ^ W^9^ ^ave they^ albeit they 
nbound in noji^e and faj prolonged interminable cho- 
ruses ; moreov^K (hey possess so marvellous and ex- 
quisite a fliexibfllty, that every h«llad may be, nay is, 
M^pied tq Qi)^ WYfmfUW ^^®* ^^ ^^°> *' renewed 
potations quicker lA^iir energies and fire their rustic 
wit, how boisterous become their carols ! how hearty — 
how enthusiastic are their plaudits ! and when " Mas- 
ter" is toasted, with an eulogistic tribute to his many 
sterling qualities — his hospitality — ^his consideration 
for the poor — his charity in winter months, what a 
positive fever of enthusiasm pervades the whole assem- 
oled guests 1 and when he cordially acknowledges his 
gratification, and expresses his thanks, what a tre- 
mendous uproar is raised by all the company! and 
those who cannot reach to grasp his hand, seize on 
their nearest neighbour's, and those who cannot gain 
their neighbour' a, are content to press the servant 
girl's, and in the confusion which ensues, perhaps 
a kiss or two is stolei^, and should the theft perchance 
be witnessed, still greater is the uproar, stiU. heartier 
and more boisterous the laughter. Thus the night 
wears on, diversified,|>erhaps, by an occasional "taylor's 
dance " upon the table, volunteered by some splay- 
footed dwarfish boy, the prototype of Wayl^nd Smith's 
immortal imp, at whose grotesque and uncouth evolu- 
tions both young and old grin with immoderate delight. 

But day is dawning. The stars have already " paled 
their ineffectual fires/' The blue mist which all night 
long hung like a veil over the valley, and peopled the 
spnng-sioe with a host of dim, spectral, and unsulin 
stantial forms, rolls slowly away. Music is wakening 
from the leafy coverts of the wood, and 

<' Hark ! hark ! the lark at heaven's gate 9ing8| 
And Phcebus 'gins to rise.'' 

The candles in the kitchen shed a faint and sickly 
glare upon the rehcs of the feast, and on the now sleep- 
ing groups, who lay stretched on every bench and set- 
tle convenient for repose. The old shepherd, bent 
with the weight of fourscore years, starts from his fit- 
ful slumbers, and meets the patient watchful ey^s of his 
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faithful dog still bent on his, and sleeps and starts 
again ; the *' odd hoy," with the bloom of fourteen 
summers on his ruddy cheek, lies coiled upon the hearth- 
stone, in a deep calm sleep, dreaming of nome perhaps. 
Others, dizzy and scarcely awake, staler out into the 
open air and raise the ''largesse'' shout, not as of 
yore to belted knights and gentle ladies ranged round 
the tilt-yard or the field of tournament, but to sleep* 
ing stocK, and all the four-legged tenants of the farm- 
yard. " Largesse, largesse," the shout is raised and 
multiplied by other voices; it is reverberated from 



most unthou^ht-of nooks and comers, until the very ur 
is all alive with that exciting cry, ''I^argesse, largesse ;" 
you hear it ringing in your ears as you ride away, 
freshened and invigoratea by the morning breeze. The 
sound grows fainter and fainter as you proceed, until 
you turn an angle of the road, pausing for a moment 
to direct a parting glance across the vaUey, to the hos- 
pitable homestead you have left, just brightening in 
the early sunshine, and for the last time indistinctly 
catch the old re/rain of << largesse, largesse." 

J. S. 




LETTER TO MR. SERJEANT ADAMS, 
WITH A FEW WORDS TO THE GOVERNORS OF HANWELL ASYLUM. 

BY LUKE RODEN, M.D. 



Sir, — My paper in the last number of this work has, 
it appears, given great offence to some of the governors 
of Hanweli. I am sorry for it, if it produce any annoy- 
ance to Dr. Conolly, whose niyne is known and re- 
spected all over the civilized world ; but in brushing 
these ^ntlemen the wrong wav of the nap, I am actu- 
ated by motives that make their anger of small import- 
ance, and I by no means regret to have disturbed their 
tranauillity. 

I had hoped in the bantering remarks on the cha- 
racter best fitted for the office of governor, that the 
phrase ''some splendid exceptions" would have en- 
abled each man to take the compliment to himself, and 
thus the more readily acquiesce in my censure of the 
others. This, it appears, has not been the case, and 
some errors which I have fallen into in the introduc- 
tory narrative have been held to invalidate the argu- 



ments to which they lead. I hope to remove this 
impression. 

In speaking of men of limited education, who luid 
all their lives been absorbed in the pursuits of trade and 
commerce, and were thereby unfitted for the exercise 
of control in matters purely intellectual and exceed- 
ingly abstruse, it is quite obvious that I could not 
allude to an accomplished scholar like Mr. Serjeant 
Adams, whom I remember, forty years ago, one of the 
most warm-hearted and generous of human beings. 

Time has, no doubt, produced as great a change 
in him as in mvself ; but feeling that my own sentiments 
towards my wllow-creatures are not chilled by grey 
hairs, I conclude that he also retains the humane sym- 
pathy with suffering which distinguished his early 
years, and that a mind so carefnlly cultivated will aid 
me in my object when once it is candidly and fully 
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compTehended. Let me then premise by stating the 
circumstances under which mj paper was written and 
published, before I attempt to justiQr my hmguage. 

In a conversation with the Editor of this Magazine, 
I related some of the affecting Uttle incidents recorded 
in my narrative, the while we were taking rather a 
rambung excursion in the debateable land between 
physics and metaphysics, and had just started the 
subject of responsibility in cases of equivocal insanity. 
He became strongly interested, and urged me to put on 
piaper my recollection of the scene, as well as any 
reflections which mieht be suggested by the subject. 

In compliance tnth his desire I proceeded to the 
detail of a visit which had taken place at least eigh- 
teen months ago ; and however vivid my recollections 
from the deep interest it excited, it is not extraordinary 
that 1 should have confused the particulars of some of 
the cases. From the very nature of my remarks, it was 
obvioudy impossible to submit them to the inspection 
of. Dr. ConoUv for the purpose of verification ; neither, 
were they riot laudatory, could I take such a liberty with 
a gentleman to whom I have stated myself to be at the 
time of the visit perf^tly unknown, except by name, 
as an occasional contributor to medi(»l penodicals. A 
work like the '* Illuminated Magazine requires to be 
ready for the press at a much earlier period than thosq 
which do not contain engravings, and as the conversa- 
tion which led to the paper took place only about a 
week previously, I had not time to bestow on it the 
deliberate reflection which perhaps it needed. I be- 
came, however, so warm on the subject, that my paper 
was much too long for the space allotted me: this 
compelled me to cut out a considerable portion of the 
midole part, which indeed I thought would come more 
appropnately into a discussion of insanity itself— in- 
tending to make it the subject of my next communi- 
cation. 

On looking over the paper after it was printed, I 
became aware that the large hiatus had in some mea- 
sure changed the character by changing the appropria- 
tion of my remarks — some of them, which appeared to 
allude to previous parts of the article, being really allu- 
sions to parts not in print. A writer knows so well 
what he intended to say, that he thinks he has said it ; 
and to a man so unpractised in the use of the pen as 
myself, the discrepancy is not apparent till pointed out 
by another, who had not the same course of ideas run- 
ning in his mind and mystifying his judgment. 

The only mistakes which have been named to me 
are two ; — ^first, in the case of the two girls dressed as 
nuns, who I am told never were in the kind of confine- 
ment I have stated. If this be an error, it must have 
arisen from the mixing together of different explana- 
tions, and applying to one what belonged to another. 
The mistake aoes not seem of great importance, but I 
acknowledge and regret it. 

The next is the poor sailor, who, I am informed, is 
deaf; consequently could not have held with me the 
conversations stated. Now it is, I think, utterly im- 
possible that my memory can so far have deceivedme, for 
there rests on my mind a distinct recollection of most 
of the verjr words. Can it be that his dei^ess is a 
recent affliction, and subsequent to my visit 7 

You, Mr. Seijeant, must be aware, like myself, (for 
I believe there is but a slight difference in our ages,) 
that as the white sheet of memory becomes scribbled 
over, there is not the same room to write legibly and 
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permanently the record of recent eyesia ; and that we 
are very apt to mix our reeoUeetions togedier, and ihna 
make one improbable story out of two that were abso- 
lutely true. It is possible that this may have happened 
in the present case, or that I may liave confounded 
what was said to me by Dr. Conolly with what I heard 
from others. These discrepancies are, however, not of 
very great importance : and it is obvious that ih«re 
could be no intention either to fUnlfy or deceive. 

If I have indeed misrepresented the sentimaita and 
expressions of that wise and excellent man, it will h& 
to me a subject of deep regret } but when you slate 
that ''his bitterest enemy could not have written aiqr 
thing more calculated to do bim injury," 1 beg to snv 
that you must be mistaken, and that my Opinion of tfail 
Middlesex magistrates is more respectM. I do not 
believe any one of them so mean, so unjust, and so 
absurd, as to hold that gentleman responsible for the 
words of a writer whose status in i|oeiety is utteily un- 
known, or even for the misguided zeal of an injudicious 
IHend. Those who occupy a public situation hove 
enough to do to guard against the attacks of tipen ene- 
mies ; were they answerable for tnalienant prftise» it 
would be in the power of any man to destroy UieEr re- 
pose, if not their character. 

My information does not come from Dr. OoaoBji 
with whom I had no communication before i^e pubin 
cation, and have had none subsequently, on that or 
any odier subject ; but I hear the common talk of the 
profession, and the opinion of enlightened foreigners^ 
and, except in the specific instances of iftistakes fWmi 
defective recollection, I do not withdraw one word of 
my censure ; but I know that the Middlesex ma^trates, 
like all bodies sinularly constituted, are ridicukmsly 
unfit for the duties they are called upon to exercise ; 
and I should be just as qualified to aavise ffcu on a r^ 
form of the law of bailments, on the strength of 
having read Sir W. Jones's amusing little book on tibe 
subject, as you are to interfere in the management of 
the insane. If you have read and thought wnth on 
the subject, you are a still worse adviser — ^for the 
same reason that a nurse in a hospital would be the 
worst director of the medical treatment of the patients $ 
not for want of ample experience, but for want of pre- 
liminary knowledge, requisite to guide her, when cases 
apparently similar are, as often happens, exactly oppo« 
site. I presume, if Mr. Seijeant Adams be not quali- 
fied for the task, it would be vain to expect it from any 
other magistrate. 

It may be, that the profession of the law is more 
calculated to open and enlarge the mind, than the phi- 
losophy of memcine — I don't believe it. Be that as it 
may, however, men of your profession are much more 
profoundly ignorant of our department of knowledge, 
than we are of yours. We do know the principles 
which guide legislators, though we may be ignorant 
of the technicaSties ;— you, on the contrary, know 
many of the technicalities of medicine, but are utterly 
ignorant of its principles. — ^Nay, it is extremely rare to 
find a man, however well educated in other respects, 
who is not grossly, and I even say culpably, ignorant 
of the structure of his own body, — an object of quite as 
much interest and value, and quite as worthy the at- 
tention of one claiming to be an educated man and a 
gentleman, as the structure of the earth, — a subject on 
which he would be ashamed to confess ignorance. 

My remarks, at the latter end of the paper, were not 
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intended to apply exclurively (if at all) to Hanwell ; 
and it is here, principally, that the hiatus I have 
spoken of produces embarrassment. The mixture 
of religion with the management of the insane is an 
utter abomination, — ^it is a profanation — ^it is bias- 
phemy-rr-the mind is not the. soul ! this last is ah awful 
subject of contemplation, on which human reason is 
utterly unable to form an opinion from its own induc- 
tions. .'It is Reyelation, and Revelation alone, that can, 
enable us to conceiye it. To mix up theology with the 
management of the insane, is a desecration of the 
science, and can only tend to mischief and embarrass- 
ment. Let us leave this important subject to the men 
specially devoted to it; — ^it is, we see, not easy even for 
Afm to agree in their conclusions. Our duties are 
dear. — ^The light of Heaven, however pure and colour- 
less» will become yellow in passing through yellow glas6, 
and decomposed by passing through a prism. It ds 
thu3 with Mind exercised by a diseased l»ain. 

What the Profession complaij^s. of in the conduct of 
the (xovemors of Hanwell, is, that they exercise a 
busy, meddling, fttssy, fidgetty interference, in all the 
d^tial of the medical and moral management of the in- 
sane, instead of Ustening with the submission of con- 
scious ignorance to what ought to be the authoritative 
f^vioe of the superintendent ;-— that they do not leave 
him (as he ought to be) a free agent ;— rtW having se- 
lected a pilot, and being themselves confessedly and 
BOtoiiously ignorant of nautical science, they insist on 
managing the ship ; — ^that they are not aware of their 
own ignorance in the matter in question, and that 
they. require explanations which cannot be given, and 
ought not to be demanded ; that, (to pursue the meta- 
phor,) instead of the lunar observations beins entrusted 
to one competent officer, every man takes uie sextant 
in hand, like the monkey, ana not knowing the struc- 
ture or use of the instrument, still affects to under- 
stand the matter, and gives an opinion as to the course 
of the ship. 

. In truth, Gentlemen-Governors, your good inten- 
tions^ which nobody doubts, are a very small set-off 
. 9g^nst the mischief of your interference. ' In follow- 
ing out by halves the objects of the philosopher whom 
you have placed as nominal head of your establish- 
ment, you act like a man, who, when scissors are re- 
commended as best ad«^»ted for a certain purpose, 
should take out the riveVahd use one blade only. 

This I do know, from nisiiy sources^ — that you never 



visit Hanwell without exciting alarm and uneasiness 
throughout the estabUshment. You neitlier know the 
misdiief you are doing, nor the pain you are inflicting;' 
—the hospital would be much better managed, if you 
never went near it. 

I will venture once more to bring in the trite story of 
Columbus and the egg, thoueh not as it is absurdly 
represented, without point ana without mc^ming. On 
being told that any oody might have discovered the 
new continent as readily as himself, he held out an egg, 
and asked if any one of them could make it stand on 
its end. On their acknowledging that it was impos- 
sible, he merely gave it a sharp shake so as to detach 
the yolk from the white, when, from the greater spe- 
cific gravity of the former, it immediately sank, and 
the egg then stood steadily, on the same principle as 
the Dutch toy wiUi lead at the bottom, which amused 
our childhood. Try the thing, and you wiU then know 
the force of the illustration. Your Governors of Han- 
well break in the bottom of the egg to make it stand 
(as the story of Columbus is generally related), and 
then think tnemselves as clever as Dr. ConoUy. De- 
pend on it, sir, there is more in the management of 
the insane than is generally supposed; and if the 
frightful malady be ever curable, it must be through 
the investigations and cautious e:[^periments of men 
horn to the mission, like him, and left perfectly free 
and uncontrolled in their vocation. 
, In conclusion, Mr. Serjeant, I will only add, that in 
using a blister where the patient expect^ an anodyne, 
i have acted professionally and exproposito. To me it 
seems that I should have been justified in taking the 
cautery. You and your brother magistrates wiU, no 
doubt, despise my hrutum fiilmen; but a man may 
with a goose-qmll scrape the ground from under the 
feet of any one if it be composed of sand alone. Pub- 
Uc opinion wilt in time insist on a change, and relieve 
you, gentlemen, itoja a task for which you are Xmfit, 
and to which you are necessarily incompetent ; when 
your energy and patriotic devotion to the good of your 
country, now so misdirected, will, I have no doubt, 
find a safe, adequate, and appropriate channel for their 
exercise in some other Quarter. 

I have tne honour to be. Sir, 

. Youi" obedient servant, 

Lt7kE RoDEN. 

London^ September 2\, 1843. 
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SIR CHARLES SEDLET. 

Time was when Poesy held a place 
At kuigly boards, tho* now the maid 
Hath fallen sadly in disgrace, 
And's all but scouted by the "trade." 
But when the second Charles was king^ 
Each courtier woo'd the " tuneful nine," 
And like the peacock sought to sing 
The notes that " Willy"* made divine. 
Apollo heard each jingling wire. 
And sighed, '' Alas I my swan is dead. 
Who now shall wake the sleeping lyre ? 
Tlie soul of song from earth hath fled." 
The Graces heard him thus complain* 
And, seeking to assuage his grief. 
Bade Sedley wake his graceful strain. 
And give the sorrowing god relief. 
Jo}r'd with the soimd, Apollo cried, 
"O be the wreath assigned to thee. 
To song I give thee worth beside. 
On earth thou shalt my ' viceroy 't be !" 

* Shakespeare. 

t Charles the Second is said to have asked Sedlej if he had 
not obtained a patent to be Apollo's viceroy. 
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I^UBIGH IN PftlSON. 
A PBisof inr'f offgrt I— an inm cMb 
For gold^^Yj^ !— a diamber's Jam, 
fof one «ff(ip»e muy Ninons were of ^rlds 1 

links *^j mffff fr ™gft |f^ V^gfi"^ ^an 

I II maajA* seemeiL-^Cool, balmy airs, 

urn hy passing legh^ from their wings, 
Fan thy majestic brow. Some gentle stream 
Mmnors its water melodies a4ow, 
And cheats thy dmigeon's silence of itoiMiiL 
Perdiance, amid the quiet scenes of Hayes,T 
Thy fancy wanders, peopUng many a nook 
With old ^Euniliar things.— Or perhaps thy hfart,^ 
Melted by love, is monldiBg into forms, * 
That almost own thy wor^ip — ^wife and difld I 
Thy ** dear Bess "% sptak^, though none could jbiear har Yoice, 
But thou, whose ear's so exquisitely tuned, 
That memory, full of echoes of the past, 
Is like a worded presence.- 
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Is pranking in the Adness of Cs mirth, 

Upon thy dungeon's floor. — Anon, thy fingers play 

Among the silky tendrils of his hair, 

And e'en thy touch grows eloquent of joy. 

Thy soul, O ** Ocean Shephenty^S sure must be 
Freighted with good, since thou unmoved canst steer 
To such a dreaded haven as the grave ! 

* See Raleigh's " IHteofwry qf the Laye, Rich, and BemUu 
ful Empire of Guiana** 1596. 

t Hayes Farm in Devonshire, the birth-place of Raleigh, 1552. 

X His wife. 

$ The name given to him by Spenser, in his '^ Colin Ckmt$ 
come Home again*' 
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